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Kr. oaird aio) land-owning cultivators. 

. ^ 

\ Mr. Caikd in hia lato presidential address to tlie Statistical Society*^ 
estimates the capital employed by the English farmer in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the land he rents at £10 an acre. Many will be of opinion 
that this estimate errs on the side of excess; still it may be accepted 
here because it distinctly indicates the character of the English 
farmer’s undertaking. It shows that it is an employment of capital 
for the one purpose for which all capital is employed, that of making 
the ordinary profit of capital by the sale of the articles produoed. In 
this respect there is no difference between the cotton mills of Man¬ 
chester, the iron-works of Middlesborough, the ship yards of the 
Clyde, and English farms. In that governing particular they are aU 
undertakings of precisely the same character, and, as far as that goes, 
are all subject to precisely the same inexorable law. In every one 
of them, and in every other undertaking of the kind, the profits, 
and even the capital employed, may disappear if the raw material 
cost too much (the rented land is the raw material of English 
agriculture), or if the labour cost too much, or if it bo unskilfully 
applied, or if the articles produced sell for less, or even for no more 
than the cost of production. Under some one, or possibly under 
some combination of two or more of these conditions, the profits may 
disappear, or the capital itself may melt away. 

The history of manufactures and commerce is only the history of 
the rise and of the decay, in one country after another, of the 
different branches of manufacture and commerce from the causes 
just referred to. The last great instance of this is the decay of the 
shipping business of the United States of America. 

Is English agriculture dwindling into insignificance in the same 
fashion from the same causes P Mr. Caird tells us that this cannot 
be the case, because the English farmer pays only 3 per cent, for tho 
use of his land, and against American competition has a protection 
for his wheat of 12s, a quarter, or 42s. an acre. But however near 
the mark these figures may eosie, they do not decide the matter. 
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English agriculture is purely an employment of capital,—^that, and 
notlimg else; and if the selling price^ yi^^ profit, no 

snatter what the other conditions, the capitii||i|mployed1S!^st he with" 
drawn, or must melt away. And as we are told on the authority pf 
the ablest financier of the age, or probably of any age, and his 
estimate is accepted by Mr. Caird, that £120,000,000 of the capital 
of the farmers of this country has now been lost, they appear to have- 
advanced some way on the second and last stage of this decline. 

Mr. Caird’s view of the cause of the present depression of English 
agriculture is that it has been brought about not by the lowness of 
prices, but by the badness of late seasons. This explanation is not 
convincing. At the time of the repeal of the old corn laws, and of 
the establishment of Free Trade, the pioneers of American settlement 
had not yet emerged from the “ back woods’’ of the western slope 
of the Alleghany range into the wheat and cattle producing regions 
of the illimitable prairies, and the then recently invented means of 
land and sea transport had not been sufficiently developed from the 
interior and across the ocean to make American competition in agri¬ 
cultural products of any consequence to us. To a very considerable 
extent these vast spaces are now cultivated and stocked, and the 
apparatus for the land and marine transport of their produce provided. 
It is true that the assault this has enabled American agriculture to 
make on that of tho United Kingdom was delivered and felt for 
the first time during the late period, and in which wo are still 
involved, of a series of bad seasons. And tho effect of the two com¬ 
bined has been the prostration, almost the collapse, of our English 
system of agriculture. But wo may ask, What would have been the 
effect if American agriculture and means of transport had been in 
the more developed condition which is in a few years inevitable, for 
the tide must go on lising, and the hindrances to its flow and out¬ 
spread must continue to be removed ? And with this certainty as to 
the future in our thoughts, we may also ask what will be tho effect 
on English prices not of bad but of good harvests in this country 
and Western Europe ? Wo shall then want less of American 
produce, both corn and meat, but the surplus in America will go on 
increasing year by year, and the means of bringing it hero will 
continue to be improved and cheapened. We shall not want all this 
increase of produce, but the necessity will bo laid on them of getting 
rid of it. The only result possible is that it will be poured out on 
this country at prices which wiU astonish and stagger our farmers. 
This of course will greatly benefit manufactures and commerce; but 
what will be its effect on the value of land, and on our existing system 
of agriculture ? Abundant harvests then may not benefit the farmer 
iii fihe way Mr. Caird supposes. The contemporaneous badness of tho 
late harvest in this country and in America still hides from us this 
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'new of our position; but when tbe elouds, that have of late yearn 
obscured the sun, shidl have passed away, it will be reveal^us. 

Our English system has in fact hitherto depended on two eon* 
ditions, cheap labour and high prices. The progress of events has 
now reversed, and apparently will continue to reverse, both of these 
conditions; and this, on a view of the whole position, is why capital 
employed in English agriculture can just now do little more towards 
yielding a profit than would American capital employed in ship¬ 
building and the carrying trade. They cannot build and sail ships 
as cheaply as we can. For a time they talked of the Alabama and 
her sister cruisers just as Mr. Caird and others are now talking of 
the bad seasons. If our system does not allow us to grow wheat as 
cheaply"a8 the Americans can, then it will fall into decay just as the 
American shipping business, and from the same cause. 

I do not at all mean by this that there is any probability of our 
land going permanently out of cultivation. All that 1 mean is that 
our present system, because it is a pure and unqualified employment 
of capital, if it does not pay a profit on the capital employed, which 
we are now told on all sides is the case, will come to a natural, or at 
all events to a quite intelligible, end. 

Of course it is possible that a largo use of machinery and more 
scientific modes of culture may rehabilitate our system. Still we 
must not forget that these resources are just as open to our competitors 
as to ourselves, and that as respects the former wo actually have 
learnt more from them than they from us. I, however, think that 
there are some openings for us. Ten years ago, in the days of agri¬ 
cultural prosperity, I published a proposal for joint-stock farming at 
the rate of £75,000 capital for every thoizsand acres, with the stock 
divided into shares of £1 each. An ineradicable weakness of our 
present system is that it does not admit of the landlord or of the 
tenant thoroughly improving the land, and that it gives the labourer 
no interest in the success of the concern. The joint-stock system in 
£1 shares would meet these diflB,culties ; though, of course, as is the 
case with most things, it might have some difficulties of its own. 
One great and fundamental imprevement we need is that of breaking 
up the land, where possible, to the depth of perhaps two feet, or 
even more, for the double purpose of increasing the sponge for 
retaining moisture against periods of drought, and for carrying the 
moisture away from the surface in periods of excessive wet. Such 
costly improvements as this no territorial landlord or tenant could 
attempt; and, too, such a division of the stock would enable the 
labourer to invest every pound he might save, and would give him a 
motive for saving by putting before him a visible means of invest¬ 
ment with the nature of which he would be familiar. It would moke 
the land, as I showed, the great savings-bank of the country, which 

2n 
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is what ■ it ought to be. Some months ago there was advertised a 
proposal for a joint-stock agricultural company, of which Lord Derby 
and some others of position and influence were to be patrons and 
shareholders. Such companies up to holdings of several thousand 
acres already exist in Germany. 

It does not appear that reduction of rent, which does not now 
average thirty shillings an acre on wheat land, nor anything that 
could be, if anything can be, done by what is called readjustment of 
local taxation, nor compensation for unexhausted improvements, 
which, I suppose, would necessitate on the part of incoming tenants 
an increase in the amount of capital for which profit would have to 
bo found, would any one of them, or all combined, if obtainable, 
make much difierence under the circumstances by which our English 
system has now been overtaken. 

The real difficulty is, how with the present cost of not very efficient 
labour, and which is more likely to be enhanced than diminished, and 
with the present price of wheat, which is more likely to be diminished 
than enhanced, capital can be profitably cmj)loyed, or can escape 
being lost in this business as now carried on. 

Mr. Caird goes on to tell us why the Ercnch jjcasant proprietor 
must be in a very inferior position to an English farmer. Again, 
however, his figures and inferences arc not quite convincing. Of 
course the English farmer, as he is a capitalist and employer of 
labour, is altogether in a higher position in the industrial and social 
hierarchy than the French peasant. As was shown not long ago in 
this Beview,^ one-third of Franco is owned in large estates, one-third 
in estates of moderate size, and only one-third by the peasants. The 
analogue, therefore, of the English farmer is the French farmer; 
while the analogue to the French peasant is the English labourer. 
Mr. Caird’s argument is a demonstration that he ought to be doing 
badly. An answer to that is, that he is, and for a long time has been, 
doing well. At all events, he lives by his land, which ^VG should all 
be glad to find was done by Mr. Caird’s clients, the English landlord 
and English farmer; and, what is more, he saves so much that the 
aggregate savings of his class have made France probably the richest 
nation in the world. This, by the way, is an answer to what we hear 
of the indebtedness of his class. It may also be remarked, that 
though he often pays for his land twice as much as land of equal 
goodness may bo bought for in this country, he is still able to sell his 
fruit, vegetables, eggs, poultry, butter, &c., at so low a price that ho 
undersells in our markets our farmers and market gardeners who live 
alongside the market. Mr. Caird ought to explain how he comes to 
do this, and to account for the wealth of the northern departments of 
France. 


(1) Fortnightly lloviow, July, 1880. 
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Mr. Oaird argues about tbe French peasant proprietor precisely in 
the same way as he does about the English farmer. The English 
farmer, he thinks^ ought not to do badly, but he does; and the 
French peasant ought not to do weU, but ho does. The mistake he 
makes is a double one. First, he supposes that our system is the 
best in the world; and then he supposes that the French system is 
the same as ours, only on a smaller scale. Supposing, however, that 
ours is a good system, because it is on a large scale, and because the 
tenant pays only three per cent, for the use of the land, it does not in 
the least follow that the French system must bo bad, because it is on 
a small scale, and because the peasant is the owner of tho land he 
cultivates. This is a non sequitur, because the two systems are totally 
different. It will not do to argue that a horse, because he cannot 
butt like a bull, can therefore have no means of protecting himself. 
The French peasant does not cultivate his land by the employment of 
capital as the English farmer does, but he cultivates it in another 
way, and that other way, ho finds, and so does France find it to be, 
a very satisfactory way. 

lie has no over-recurring rent to pay. That was paid once for all, 
when the land was bought. He has no wages to pay. He has not 
to keep himself and his family out of the ordinary profits of capital 
employed in a business. These are the requirements of the problem 
the English farmer has to solve. The requirements of the problem 
the French peasant has to solve are of another kind. All the figures 
Mr. Cuird adduces to show in what bad plight he must be, only show 
that Mr. Caird has not observed this difference. His figures have 
no bearing on the governing particulars of the case. His assignment 
of twenty acres to tho French peasant alone shows this. For, though 
this approaches the average of peasant grass farms, it is one-fourth 
more than a peasant could cultivate for cereals and roots on the 
intensive method which is proper in France. If he had to work 
twenty acres of ploughed land, this would to the extent of one-fourth 
put him in tho same category as the English farmer, that is, make 
liim an employer of hired capital, and sd far a cultivator by the 
employment of capital, which is just what he is not, and the not 
being which is just the cause of his success. I do not say that the 
employer of capital in agriculture cannot succeed, but that the 
English employer of capital, under the conditions to which he is now 
subject, is for some reason or other doing badly; and that the French 
peasant proprietor, who is not an employer of capital, is now not 
doing badly. I do not wish for any legislative attempt to be made 
to overturn the English system or to introduce the French system. 

I am only endeavouring to understand the nature and the require¬ 
ments of the two systems. 

The problem submitted to tho French peasant proprietor of fifteen 
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acres of arable land, and which all the world now knows he has 
solved so successfully, was, how ho could extract from his little 
estate enough wheat, eggs, poultry, pork, potatoes, cabbages, and 
onions to feed himself and his family, with a remaining surplus for 
clothes, &C,, and still a little over to invest in governmental or other 
securities. His case is simply and purely that of a man’s own labour 
applied to his own land. That covers the whole of the operation. 
In this there is no trace of Lord Beaconsfield’s three profits. It is 
the drag on our system that these three profits have to bo extracted 
from it. It is the happiness of the French peasant proprietor that he 
has nothing to do with thorn. What he has to do is, not to support- 
a landlord, a non-working superintending capitalist, and a gang of 
hired labourers, but to support himself, and, if he can, to save. 

Mr. Caird treats the French peasant as a capitalist, because he paid 
so much for the purchase of his land. But here the difference is 
essential. As has been already said, in buying the land ho paid the 
rent once for all. There was an end of that for ever. The alterna¬ 
tive with him is not to find an inexorable yearly rent for the land he 
cultivates, besides two other profits, or to become a bankrupt. He 
uses his land primarily for supporting life, not as an instrument for 
providing three necessary yearly profits. 

Hor does it prove anything to say that his labour is capital, for 
this is a metaphor, and metaphors are neither facts nor argu¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Caird sets the average extent of English farms at 168 acres. 
Even in average times, how much did the landlord save from his 
portion of the profits of its cultivation, how much did the tenant, and 
how much did the labourers ? If these 168 acres were to be brought 
into the market, what is the probability that any one of the three 
parties would be able to buy them from his savings ? But if 168 
acres were for sale in France, we may well suppose that the distract 
there must bo very exceptional in which the neighbouring peasants 
would not be able and glad to buy them, and, too, at a price which 
in this country would choke off the whole class of rich purchasers for 
investment. 

Mr. Caird remarks that it is commercially better for an English 
farmer to employ his capital in hiring a largo number of acres than 
in purchasing and farming a much smaller number. As long as the 
price of labour was low and the price of wheat high, it was so. But 
many things have happened of late, which in multitudes of cases, 
perhaps in the majority, have made this system only an apparatus 
for pumping the English farmer dry of all his capital. 

Let us now turn to the other side of the Atlantic, where the supply 
of land is still practically inexhaustible. We there find the same 
system in operation as in France, only in the form required by a 
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world-wide difference of circumstances. There it is the land that is 
eheap, and the labour that is dear. For these reasons intensive 
cultivation is inapplicable. So generally is cultivation by hired 
labour. The almost universal system, therefore, is for the farmer and 
his family to cultivate in a rude fashion the eighth part of a square 
mile, that is, 80 acres. He is not a supervising capitalist. He has 
not to provide three profits from the employment of capital. His 
first care is to support himseK and his family out of the produce of 
his labour. This ho is well able to do with a rude plenty. His 
second care is to sell a surplus for what will enable him to purchase 
what ho cannot produce himself. With our farmers, if the prices are 
low the three profits vanish, and the road to bankruptcy is entered 
on. With him, if the prices are low, the consequences are that he 
will have loss to spend on some of the necessaries and enjoyments of 
life. The cases are totally different. 

Wo have all heard that here and there enormous farming establish¬ 
ments exist in America. But so few of them are to be found, they 
require such exceptional circumstances, and do so inevitably come to 
an end, that they are precisely exceptions of the kind which prove 
that there the rule is the other way, that is, as it happens, the 80-acre 
farm cultivated by the owner and his family. These large concerns 
must be just on the verge of the line of settlement, or a little beyond 
it. In such situations only can the required area of land bo obtained. 
And then, and this is the second condition, from the contiguity of a 
lumbering district, as in some parts of the north-west, or from the 
presence of Chinese labour, as in California, there must be a possibility 
of obtaining tho requisite amount of hired labour in the spring and at 
harvest time. So soon as tho advancing line of settlement reaches 
these monster establishments, it becomes more profitable to sell the 
Lind in 80 or IGO-acro farms, than to continue to work it with capital 
for the profits of capital. The day, too, inevitably comes when labour 
is too uncertain, or too dear, for such concerns. Altered circumstances 
require unfailing vigilance and alertness. 

Employed capital demands this constant readiness in those who use 
it to adapt themselves to the changes which time is ever working, 
because it is only bottled-up labour; and sometimes, like a delicate 
wine that atmospheric disturbances may turn sour, unexpected con¬ 
junctures of circumstances may render it useless and worthless in the 
bottle. Or clashing events may break tho bottle, and in that way 
the capital may be lost. Already £120,000,000 of the capital of the 
English farmers has thus been irrevocably spilt or spoilt. 

Our system is quite unique. Nowhere else is the whole agri¬ 
cultural land of a country in the hands of a small class who are 
paid by other people for permission to cultivate it, and who cultivate 
it, as supervisors of tho employment of capital, with hired labour. It 
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is also the dearest method the world has ever seen of cultivating 
the soil of a country. Besides the three profits, the poor rate, 
which was rendered necessary through the absorption by the rich 
of the small holdings of the peasantry, and the millions we pay 
the foreigner for what under a cheaper and more natural system 
might be produced at home, as eggs, poultry, much of our butter, 
much of the sugar we consume, fruit, vegetables, <Scc., are all items 
of its cost. So also is the diminution of the amount of wheat, and 
soon it may be of meat, which we might ourselves produce here 
under a freer system. And now we have been brought into com¬ 
petition with the cheapest of all methods of cultivation, that of the 
French and of the Americans. They have not to support landlords 
and supervisors of labour. Nor are they afraid of the recurrence 
of Saturday evening. Nor are they troubled about the accidents 
that turn capital sour, or break the bottles tha^ contain it. The 
truth of the averment of, at all events, the comparativo cheapness 
of their system is demonstrated by the fact that, in respect of 
many of the products of agriculture which wo can produce as well as 
they, they are underselling us in our own markets. 

Mr. Caird naturally has very little to say about the largest class 
engaged in English agriculture. Suppose, hou ever, that when the 
franchise has been given to those by whose labour the soil of this 
country is cultivated, they turn round upon the Government and 
say, “ You must now do something for us. It is your legislation that 
has brought us into our present condition. We have not, from one 
end of the country to the other, sites for our homes. Our homes are 
cottages, often very miserable ones, from w^hich at any moment, 
at the caprice even i>f others, we may be turned out into the road. 
Your legislation has made it impossible for us to obtain sites for our 
homes. This is our country as much as it is the country of the 
lichcst; but we have no legal right to be anyw'heie in it, except on the 
public road, or in the poor-house, but by suffciance. In this country, 
and here only in all the world, it is no uncommon thing for working 
men to kick their wives, and for working men’s wives to be scon 
drunk in the streets at mid-day, because here alone they have had 
none of the education nature meant for all, the education of property 
and of true homes. You, who through the effects of your legisla¬ 
tion have taken away our homes, must now give them back to us.” 
And should they say anything of this kind, what honest answer will 
the legislature be able to make to them ? 

Lord Salisbury asks, What difference can it make to the farmer 
whether the land he occupies belongs to an entailed or to an unen¬ 
tailed estate P It may be asked, in return. What confidence can the 
oouatry have in the statesmanship of a noble lord, himself a crea¬ 
tion of our land laws, who thinks that the difilculties of English 
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agrionlture are to be met by micb narrow flippanoy ? Agnonlinral 
l^d is now to be bad in England at not much, ii any, zdord iban 
its price in parts of the States of Wew York and Massachusetts; and 
I should not be surprised if before long American formers were to be 
seen on this side, showing us how fifty acres of English land, more 
productiye than that of America, might bo cultivated profitably by 
the hands of their owners, with the market at their doors. This, how¬ 
ever, cannot bo done by ourselves so long as our English system 
does not supply the schools which under a freer system would be 
found everywhere, for teaching tho thoughtfulness, industry, and 
thrift necessary in a class of owning cultivators. The schools for this 
lore are the homes of market-gardeners who own their land, and of 
peasant proprietors. Out of them may arise a class of farmers, 
owning and cultivating, by tho aid of machinery, forty or fifty acres 
each. The schools for the training of this class, and so tho class 
itself, cannot exist where the land is inaccessible to small cultiva¬ 
tors. If we arc ever to have owning cultivators by the side of tenant 
faimcrs—in France, after so many centuries of peasant proprietor¬ 
ship, tho proportion of land held by the former to that held by the 
latter is only as one to two—life-ownership must be abolished, and 
absolute propoity jn the land made universal. This means that 
everywhere cverj owner would be able to sell, and that every would- 
be purchaser would have opportunities for buying. 

The clTeot of this w'ould be, that every one who wanted an acre, 
or a quarter of a.' acre, or a hundred acres, or a thousand acres, would 
nou hero find any legislative hindrances in the way of his acquiring 
wL » he wanted If he were to oiler what, when invested in railway 
debentures, or some other safe security, would yield two or three 
times tho rent now obtainable, the owner would sooner or later bo 
tempted to sell. In this way land in small parcels, in large parcels, 
and in parcels of all sizes, would come into the hands of those who 
would have the knowledge, the energy, and the capital, where that 
might be needed, to turn it to tho best account. No one would buy 
more than he knew he was able to deal with profitably. "Who, it 
may he asked, would be injured by thisP What harm could it do 
to individual sellers, or buyers, or to tho country ? 

When trade is bad with our cot^n-spinners, or ironmasters, or 
shipowners, they do not immediately think of a royal commission for 
inquiring into tho cause of their troubles. Nor do they expect 
government loans, or ask for remissions or transferences of taxation, 
or aid of any kind. The reason why it is difEerent with the trade 
of agriculture is, that our system here is an artificial one, created 
and maintained by legislation. Our landlords, our tenants, our 
labourers have all been made what they are by our land laws—of 
course including tho poor law. They are creations not of natural. 
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but of artificial, conditions. What is in their minds is, that as the 
legislature shaped them into what they are, and created their rela¬ 
tions to each other, if it is not quite responsible for their well¬ 
being, it is at least bound to see that they do not come to grief. 

This is just at present illustrated by what is passing in the minds 
of the teachers of our elementary schools. Government, by tho 
system of apprenticed pupils, has called these teachers into being. 
They are the creation of the Government. No sooner, therefore, does 
Mr. Mundella hint at the possibility of opening the situation of a 
teacher in an elementary school to University graduates than tho 
bounty-reared teachers begin to protest. Why P Would it be in 
itself a bad thing that hero and there a University graduate should 
become a teacher in a parochial school? Was the practice or expe¬ 
rience of Scotland evidence against the value of such teachers? 
Nothing of tho kind. Tho thought in the mind of the objectors is, 
that as Government aided in bringing them up for the position of 
teachers in our elementary schools, they have a vested interest in, a 
right to, these appointments against all comers. Government must 
take care of their interests, must provide for them, must prevent 
competition, must keep the field, whatever may be for the advantage 
of the community in the matter, exclusively for them. The question, 
therefore, is not what is best for the schools, or for the country, but 
whether it is just that the Government, after having aided in bring¬ 
ing up some thousands of people for a certain position and employment, 
should admit others into this field. It is not a complete answer to 
say that no one forced these teachers to embark on their present 
career, and that to have had their training for it subsidized was a 
pure and gratuitous benefit conferred on them by the country. Just 
in the same way the legislature, if not for the benefit of the com- 
mimity, yet at all events for the supposed benefit of the agricultural 
classes, landlords, labourers, and tenants, called them in their present 
form into being. And now that events have shown how unwise it 
was to interfere in this way on their behalf with the natural course 
of things, they have the same kind of claim on their creators as the 
teachers in our elementary schools have. Tho moral to the Govern¬ 
ment is a double one: first, to withdraw as speedily and as 
thoroughly as possible from bolstering up tho existing system, and 
then to do nothing with the view of creating artificially a class of 
owning cultivators. 

What is required in agriculture is precisely tho same as is required 
in every other business, that is, perfect freedom. This only means 
the removal of all legislative interference with the natural course of 
things, and with tho ordinary motives of human conduct. Suppose 
our cotton mills, ironworks, and shipyards were henceforth to bo 
entailed, so that the eldest son must always take the business, and 
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hold it for the unborn heir of entail, whether he has aptitudes for 
business or the contrary, and whether he has been brought up, to 
make money or to spend it; or else that the concern must bo let to a 
tenant, who of course, having only a passing interest, would not 
improve another man’s factory, or whatever it might be, or keep that 
other man’s plant and machinery up to the requirements of the 
day. What, under such conditions, might we expect would be the 
position of these industries a hundred years hence ? The condition 
in which they would then be is the condition into which our 
agriculture has been brought by the legislative permission, that has 
now been hampering it for several generations, to entail, settle, charge, 
and encumber land. The competition of France and America, com¬ 
bined with a series of bad seasons, has revealed this so distinctly that 
he who runs may read the story. 

In the struggle that is now going on, and in which we are being 
so lamentably worsted, as our own weapons have proved ineflfcctual, 
we must have recourse to the weapons of our competitors. At present, 
however, we have no class amongst ourselves who could cultivate the 
soil in French and American fashion. The long-continued univer¬ 
sality of our system has destroyed amongst our people the moral, 
intellectual, and physical aptitudes and qualities requisite for such 
work. If suitable breadths of laud were given to our labourers, they 
would starve upon them. And for generations, too, those amongst 
them who felt the stir of energy and enterprise have been emigrating 
to the towns, the colonies, or the United States. The same process 
has been going on to a great extent among the younger sons of our 
farmers and professional classes. We have been throwing away the 
good corn and retaining the dross ; and at the same time we have 
been educating everybody connected with our agriculture only in the 
requirements of a system that we now see was all along mistaken; 
or, and this perhaps will have more effect on most persons’ minds, 
which we now see is quite unsuitable to the conditions of the day. 
We have been so thoroughly subdued to a vicious system that we 
cannot now expect any very great immediate effects from freedom, 
our only remedy ; but as it is the true remedy, there is nothing 
reasonable or possible which we may not expect from it eventually. 

The French and American method, it must be insisted on, cannot 
be carried out on hired land ; because, if a man has to pay rent for 
his land, he must hire more than he can cultivate himself. This 
hiring land necessitates hiring labour, which is the English method. 
Of course there is hired land in France and in America, but it is not 
the foundation of their method. Besides, a man cannot sufficiently 
improve and devote his life to improving another man’s land. These 
costly efforts cannot be made on hired land. Fifteen acres improved 
to the utmost, and turned Intensively to the beat account, can support 
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a family. But if the same man has to pay £22 10b. for these fifteen 
acres, then he must hire ten acres more, for which he will have to 
pay £15 additional, that is, £37 lOs. But he cannot intensively 
cultivate with his own unaided labour twenty-five acres. Hired 
labour has now become a necessity, and this costly necessity will 
oblige him to hire so much more land. This is seen distinctly in 
Ireland, where the small holdings, for which rent is paid, will not 
support a family. 

From whatever point of view, then, we look at our position, 
whether from that of comparison with our competitors, or from that 
of the requirements in these days of small or of large holdings, we 
see before us but one conclusion, and that is that the one thipg 
needed is that the land should be sot free. On this point we are glad 
to find that we have the support of Mr, Caird. What we have to 
do is to knock away all the law and lawyer-forged fetters that 
impede the saleability, the ownership, and the cultivation of the 
soil. This is not what the territorial magnates or the farmers* 
alliance are asking for, but it is what the country needs. 

F. Barham Zixcke. 



NOTE ON THE CHARACTER OP MARY QUEEN OP 

SCOTS. 

Among the various points of view taken in time past and present by 
students of a subject which must surely have lost its interest long 
since if that interest were less than inexhaustible, I have always 
missed, and wondered at the general oversight which appears to 
ignore it, one which would most naturally seem to present itself for 
candid and rational consideration by either party to the argument. 
Every shade of possible opinion on the matter has found in its 
various champions every possible gradation of ability in debate. 
And the universal result, us it appears to an outsider—to a student 
of history unconscious alike of prejudice and of prepossession—is that 
they who came to curse the memory of Mary Stuart have blessed it 
as with the blessing of a Balaam, and they who came to bless it, with 
tribute of panegyric or with testimony in defence, have inevitably 
and invariably cursed it altogether. To vindicate her from the 
imputations of her vindicators would be the truest service that could 
now be done by the most loyal devotion to her name and fame. 

A more thorough, more earnest, and on the whole a more able 
apology for any disputed or debatable character in all the range of 
history it would indeed be hard to find than that which has been 
attempted by Mr. llosack in his two copious and laborious volumes 
on Mu)'!/ Queen of Scots amt her Accusers. Every point of vantage 
throughout the intricacies of irreconcilable evidence is clearly seen, 
is swiftly seized, is manfully defended. And the ultimate outcome 
of all is the presentation of a figure beside which, I do not say the 
Mary Stuart of Mr. Froudo, but the Mary Stuart of George Buchanan, 
is an acceptable and respectable typo of royal womanhood—a 
pardonable if not admirable example of human character. Many 
bitter and terrible things were said of that woman in her lifetime by 
many fierce and unscrupulous enemies of her person or her creed : 
many grave and crushing charges were alleged against her on plau¬ 
sible or improbable grounds of impeachment or suspicion. But two 
things were never imputed to her by the most reckless ferocity of 
malice or of fear. No one ever dreamed of saying that Mary Queen 
of Scots was a fool. And no one ever dared to suggest that Mary 
Queen of Scots was a coward. 

That there are fewer moral impossibilities than would readily be 
granted by the professional moralist, those students of human 
character who are not professional moralists may very readily admit. 
A very short and a very narrow experience will suffice to preserve a 
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man—or for that matter a boy—of average intelligence from any 
sense of shocked astonishment when his expectation is confronted by 
* fears of the brave and follies of tho wise,’ instances of mercy in the 
unmerciful or cruelty in the humane. But there is a limit to the 
uttermost range of such paradoxical possibilities. And that limit is 
reached and crossed, cleared at a leap and left far out of sight, by 
the theorist who demands our assent to such a theorem as this: 
That a woman whose intelligence was below the average level of im¬ 
becility, and whose courage was below the average level of a coward’s, 
should have succeeded throughout the whole course of a singularly 
restless and adventurous career in imposing herself upon the judg¬ 
ment of every man and every woman with whom she over came into 
any sort or kind of contact, as a person of the most brilliant abilities 
and the most dauntless daring. Gredat Catholicus; for such faith 
must surely exceed the most credulous capacity of ancient Jew or 
modern Gentile. 

But this is not all, or nearly all. Let us admit, though it be no 
small admission, that Mary Stuart, who certainly managed to pass 
herself off upon every one who came near her under any circum¬ 
stances as the brightest and the bravest creature of her kind in any 
rank or any country of the world, was dastard enough to be cowed 
into a marriage which she was idiot enough to imagine could be less 
than irretrievable ruin to her last chance of honour or prosperity. 
Tho violence of Bothwcll and the perfidy of her council imposed for¬ 
sooth this miserable necessity on the credulous though reluctant 
victim of brute force on the one hand and treasonable fraud on tho 
other. Persuaded by the request and convinced by the reasoning of 
those about her, Lucrctia felt it nothing less than a duty to accept 
the hand of Tarquin yet reeking from the blood of Collatinus. Tho 
situation is worthy of one of Mr. Gilbert’s incomparable ballads or 
burlesques; and her contemporaries. Catholic or Protestant, friend 
or foe, rival or ally, may bo forgiven if they failed at once to grasp 
and realise it as a sufficiently plausible solution of all doubts and 
difficulties not otherwise as rationally explicable. Yet possibly it 
may not be impossible that an exceptionally stupid girl, reared from 
her babyhood in an atmosphere of artificially exceptional innocence, 
might play at once the active and the passive part assigned to Mary, 
before and after the execution of the plot against her husband’s life, 
by the traducers who have undertaken her defence. But for this 
improbability to be possible it is obviously necessary to assume in 
this pitiable puppet an extent of ignorance to be equalled only, 
and scarcely, by the depth and density of her dulness. A woman 
utterly wanting in tact, intuition, perception of character or grasp of 
circumstance—a woman abnormally devoid of such native instinct 
and such acquired insight as would suffice to preserve all but the 
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dullest of natures from ludicrous indiscretion and perilous indelicacy 
—might perhaps for lack ,of experience be betrayed into such a 
succession of mishaps as the traijoing of an ideally rigid convent might 
have left it diflBcult or impossible for her fatuous innocence to foresee. 
But of the convent in which Mary Stuart had passed her novitiate 
the Lady Superior was Queen Catherine de Medici. The virgins who 
shared the vigils of her maidenhood or brightened the celebration of 
her nuptials were such as composed the Queen-Mother’s famous 
‘ flying squadron ’ of high-bom harlots, professionally employed in 
the task of making the worship of Venus Pandemos subserve the 
purposes of Catholic faith or polity, and occasionally, as on the Feast 
of St. Bartholomew, exhilarated by such diversions as the jocose 
examination of naked and newly-murdered corpses with an eye to 
the satisfaction of a curiosity which the secular pen of a modem 
historian must decline to explain with the frankness of a clerical 
contemporary. The cloistral precinct which sheltered her girlhood 
from such knowledge of evil as might in after days have been of 
some protection to her guileless levity was the circuit of a pourt 
whose pursuits and recreations were divided between the alcoves of 
Sodom and the playground of Aceldama. What were the vices of the 
society described by Brantome it is impossible, or at least it would 
be repulsive, to suggest by so much as a hint; but its virtues were 
homicide and adultery. Knox or Ascham would have given plainer 
and juster expression, in shorter terms of speech more purely 
English, to the fact that no man was honoured who could not show 
blood on his hands, no woman admired who would not boast as 
loudly of the favours she had granted as her gallants of the flivours 
they had received. It is but a slight matter to add that the girl who 
was reared from her very infancy in this atmosphere—in the atmo¬ 
sphere of a palace which it would bo flattery to call a brothel or a 
slaughter-house—had for her mother a woman of the blood-stained 
house of Guise, and for Jier father the gaberlunzie-man or jolly 
beggar of numberless and nameless traditional adventures in pro¬ 
miscuous erotic intrigue. The question of family is of course very 
far from conclusive, though certainly it may help ‘to thicken other 
proofs that do demonstrate thinly.’ The calendar of saints includes 
a Borgia ; or, to put it perhaps more forcibly, the house of Borgia 
contains a saint. And some writers—Landor among them, who had 
little love for the brood—have averred that the Bonaparte family 
did once produce an honest man and equitable ruler—^Louis king of 
Holland, whoso only son gave his life in vain for Italy. It would 
certainly have been no greater miracle than these, no more startling 
exception to the general rule, that the daughter of James V. and Mary 
of Guise should have been a blameless though imbecile creature, an 
innocent in the least flattering sense of the word, whose blood was 
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very snow-broth and whose brain a very feather. But mere inno¬ 
cence,distinguished from the absolute idiocy which even hor 
warmest admirers would hesitate to ascribe to her, will hardly suffice 
to explain her course of conduct in the most critical period of her 
life. A woman who could play the part assigned to Mary by the 
Whitakers, Stricklands, Aytouns, and Hosacks whose laudations 
have so cruelly libelled her, must have been either the veriest imbecile 
whose craven folly ever betrayed in every action an innate and irre¬ 
sponsible impotence of mind, or at least and at best a good girl of 
timid temper and weak intellect, who had been tenderly sheltered all 
her life from any possible knowledge or understanding of evil, from 
all apprehension as from all experience of wickedness and wrong. 
Now it is of course just barely possible that a girl might come inno¬ 
cent as Shakespeare’s Marina even out of such a house of entertain¬ 
ment as that kept by the last princes of the race of Valois: but it is 
absolutely and glaringly impossible that she should come forth from 
it ignorant of evil. And it is not a jot less impossible that an 
innocent woman who was notanimally idiotic or angelically ignorant, 
a drivelling craven or a thing enskied and sainted, the pitifullest or 
the purest, the most thick-wilted or the most unspotted of her kind, 
could have borne herself as did Mary after the murder of her caitiff 
husband. Let us assume, though it is no small assumption, that all 
her enemies were liars and forgers. Let us imagine that except 
among her adherents there was not a man of any note in all Scotland 
who was not capable of treason as infamous as that of the English 
conspirators on her behalf against the life of Elizabeth and the 
commonwealth of their country. Let us suppose that a Buchanan, 
for example, was wha ■ Mr. Hosack has called him, ‘ the prince of 
literary prostitutes ’: a rascal cowardly enough to put forth in print 
a foul and formless mass of undigested falsehood and rancorous 
ribaldry, and venal enough to traffic in the disgrace of his dis¬ 
honourable name for a purpose as infamous as his act. Let us 
concede that a Maitland was cur enough to steal that name as a mask 
for the impudent malice of ingratitude. Let us allow that Murray 
may have been the unscrupulous traitor and Elizabeth the malignant 
rival of Marian tradition. Let us admit that the truest solution of 
a complicated riddle may be that most ingenious theory advocated by 
Mr. Ilosack, which addresses to Darnley instead of Bothwell the most 
passionate and pathetic of the Casket Letters, and cancels as incongruous 
forgeries all those which refuse to fit into this scheme of explanation. 
Let us grant that the forgers were at once as clumsy as Cloten and 
as ingenious as lago. The fact remains no less obvious and obtrusive 
than before, that it is very much easier to blacken the fame of 
Mary’s confederate enemies than to whitewash the reputation of 
Bothwell’s royal wife. And what manner of whitewash is that which 
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substitutes for the features of au erring but heroic woman those of a 
creature not above but beneath the human possibility of error or of sin? 

But if we reject as incredible the ideal of Prince LabanofE’s 
loyal and single-hearted credulity, does it follow that we must 
accept the ideal of Mr. Froude’s implacable and single-eyed ani- 
• inosity ? Was the mistress of Both well, the murderess of Darnley, 
the conspiratress against the throne and life of her kinswoman 
and hostess, by any necessary consequence the mere panther and 
serpent of his fascinating and magnificent study ? This seems 
to me no more certain a corollary than that because she went to the 
scaffold with a false front her severed head, at the age of forty-five, 
must have been that ‘ of a grizzled, wrinkled old womaUj’ By such 
flashes of fiery and ostentatious partisanship the brilliantaad fervent 
advocate of the Tuders shows his hand, if I may say si without 
offence, a little too unconsciously and plainly. And his ultimate 
conclusion that ‘ she was a bad woman, disguised in the livery of a 
martyr,’ (vol. 12, ch. 34) seems to mo not much better supported by 
the sum of evidence producible on either side than the counter 
inference of his most pertinacious antagonist that ‘ this illustrious 
victim of sectarian violence and barbarous statecraft will over occupy 
the most prominent place in the annals of her sex’ (Hosack, vol. 2, 
ch. 27). There are annals and annals, from the Acta Sanctorum to 
the Newgate Calendar. In the former of these records Mr. Hosack, 
in the latter Mr. Froude, would inscribe—as I cannot but think, 
with equal unreason—the name of Mary Stuart. 

‘She was a bad woman,’ says the ardent and energetic advocate 
on the devil’s side in this matter, because ‘ she was leaving the 
world with a lie on her lips,’ when with her last breath she protested 
her innocence of the charge on which she was condemned to death. 
But the God of her worship, the God in whom she trusted, the God 
on whom she had been taught to lean for support of her conscience, 
would no more have been offended at this than the God of Dahomey 
is offended by human sacrifice. Witness all the leading spirits 
among his servants, in that age if in no other, from pope to king 
and from king to cutthroat—from Gregory XIII. and Sextus V. to 
Philip II. and Charles IX., and from Philip II. and Charles IX. to 
Saulx-Tavanncs and Maurcvel. To their God and hers a lie was 
hardly less acceptable service than a murder; Blessed Judas was a 
servant only less commendable than Saint Cain. Nor, on the whole, 
would it appear that the lapse of time has brought any perceptible 
improvement to the moral character of this deity. The coup d'Hat 
of August 24, 1572, was not an offering of sweeter savour in his 
expansive and insatiable nostrils than was the St. Bartholomew of 
December 2; 1851. From the same chair the vioar of the same God 
bestowed the same approving benediction on Florentine and on 
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Corsican perjurer and murderer. And in a worshipper of this divine 
devil, in the ward of a Medici or a Bonaparte, it would be an inhu¬ 
man absurdity to expect the presence or condemn the absence of 
Avhat nothing far short of a miracle could have implanted—the sense 
of right and wrong, the distinction of good from evil, the pre¬ 
ference of truth to falsehood. The heroine of Fotheringay was by 
no means a bad woman: she was a creature of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, a Catholic and a Queen. What is really remarkable is what is 
really admirable in her nature, and was ineradicable as surely as it 
was untcachable by royal training or by religious creed. I desire no 
better evidence in her favour than may be gathered from the 
admissions of her sternest judge and bitterest enemy. ‘Throughout 
her life,’ Mr. Froude allows, ‘ she never lacked gratitude to those 
who had been true to her.—Never did any human creature meet 
death more bravely.’ Except in the dialect of the pulpit, she is not 
a bad woman of whom so much at least must be said and cannot be 
denied. Ilad she been born the man that she fain would have been 
born, no historian surely would have refused her a right to a higli' 
place among other heroes and above other king.s. All Mr. Fronde’s 
vituperative terras cannot impair the nobility of the figure he pre¬ 
sents to our unapproving admiration : all Mr. Ilosack’s sympathetic 
phrases cannot exalt the poverty of the spirit he exposes for our 
unadmiring compassion. For however much we may admire the 
courage he ascribes to her at the last, wo cannot remember with less 
than contemptuous pity the pusillanimous imbecility which on his 
showing had been the distinctive quality of her miserable life. Ac¬ 
cording to her champion, a witness against her more pitiless than 
John Knox or Edmund Spenser, she had done nothing in her time 
of trial that an innocent woman would have done, and loft nothing 
undone that an innocent woman would have studiously abstained 
from doing, if she hud not been in the idiotic sense an innocent 
indeed. But it is in their respective presentations of the closing 
scene at Fotheringay that tho incurable prepossession of view which 
is common to both advocates alike springs suddenly into sharpest 
illustration and relief. Mr. Froude cannot refrain from assuming, 
on grounds too slight for Macaulay to have accepted as sufficient for 
tho damnation of a Jacobite, that on receipt of her death-warrant the 
Queen of Scots ‘ was dreadfully agitated,’ and ‘ at last broke down 
altogether,’ before tho bearers of the sudden intelligence had left her. 
Now every line of the narrative preceding this imputation makes it 
more and more insuperably difficult to believe that in all her daimt- 
less life Queen Mary can ever have been ‘dreadfully agitated,’ 
except by anger and another passion at least as different from fear. 
But this exhibition of prepense partisanship is nothing to the gro¬ 
tesque nakedness of Mr. Hosack’s. At a first reading it is difficult 
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for a reader to believe tbo evidence of his eyesight when he finds a 
historian who writes himself * barrister-at-law/ and should surely 
have some inkling of the moral weight or worth of evidence as to 
character, deliberately asserting that in her dying appeal for re¬ 
venge to the deadliest enemy of England and its queen, Mary, after 
studious enumeration of every main’s name against whom she bore 
such resentment as she desired might survive her death, and strike 
thorn down with her dead hand by way of retributive sacrifice, 
‘exhibited an unparalleled instance of feminine forbearance and 
generosity ’ (the sarcasm implied on womanhood is too savage for 
the most sweeping satire of a Thackeray or a Pope) ‘ in omitting the 
name of Elizabeth,’ 0 sancta simplicitas / AVho shall say after this 
that the practice of the legal profession is liable to poison the gush¬ 
ing springs of youth’s ingenuous trustfulness and single-minded 
optimism? 

An advocate naturally or professionally incapable of such guileless 
confidence and ingenuous self-betrayal is Father John Morris, ‘Priest 
of [the Society of Jesus,’ and-editor of ‘The Letter-books of Sir 
Amias Poulet, Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots ’: a volume nothing 
less than invaluable as well as indispensable to all serious students 
of the subject in hand. Writers of genius and impetuosity such as 
Mr. Froude’s and the late Canon Kingsley’s lay thcm.sclvcs open at 
many points of minor importance to the decisive charge or the wary 
fence of an antagonist expert in the fine art of controversy: but 
their main or ultimate positions may prove none the less difficult to 
carry by the process of countermine or other sacerdotal tactics. 
Father Morris is not quite so hard on his client as Mr. Hosack: for 
by admitting something of what is undeniable in the charges of 
history against her ho attenuates the effect and diminishes the 
prominence of his inevitable and obvious prepossessions : and though 
ho suggests (p. 275) that ‘ perhaps Mary was not quite “ the fiery 
woman ” Mr. Froude imagines her to have been,’ ho does not protend 
to exhibit her as the watery thing of tears and tenors held up to 
our compassion by the relentless if unconscious animositj’- of the im¬ 
placable counsel for her defence. 

On one point (p. 14f3) the pleading of Father Morris must in no 
inconsiderable measxiro command the sympathy of all Englishmen 
who honestly love fair play, and that not only when it plays into 
their own hands. It is surely much more than high time, after the 
lapse of three centuries, that honest and generous men of different 
creeds and parties should be equally ready to do justice, if not to 
each other’s God,—since Gods are by necessity of nature irrecon¬ 
cilable and internecine,—at least to the memories of their common 
countrymen, who played their part manfully in their day on either 
side with fair and loyal weapons of attack and defence. We 
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regard with disgust and the horror of revolted conscience that vile 
and execrable doctrine which assures us in childhood that the glory 
of martyrdom depends on the martyr’s orthodoxy of opinion, on the 
accuracy of his reckoning or the justice of his conjecture as to 
spiritual matters of duty or of faith, on the happiness of a guess or 
the soundness of an argument; but surely it profits us little to have 
cleared our conscience of such a creed if we remain incapable of doing 
justice to Jesuit and Calvinist, creedsman and atheist, alike. It 
profits us little if we are to involve in one ignominy with the unscru¬ 
pulous and treasonous intrigues of Parsons and Garnet the blameless 
labours and the patient heroism of Edmund Campion. So far, then. 
Father Morris has a good card in hand, and plays it well and fairly, 
when he pleads, for example, against Mr. Fronde’s charges, and on 
behalf of his own famous Society, ■ that ‘ Gilbert Gifibrd had no 
“ Jesuit training,” and “ the Order” never had anything to do with 
him;—but it is necessary to note that all through Mr. Froude’s 
History he habitually styles “Jesuits ” those who never had anything 
in the world to do with the Society of which St. Ignatius Loyola was 
the founder.’ Gilbert Gifford was a traitor, and any man must be 
eager to avoid the disgrace of any connection, though never so 
remote or oblique, wrt-h a traitor’s infamy. But I hope it may not 
bo held incompatible wdth all respect for the conscientious labours 
of Father Morris, and with all gratitude for help and obligation con¬ 
ferred by them, to remark with due deference that a champion of 
Jesuits against the malignant errors of calumnious misrepresentation 
would be wise to avoid all occasion given to heretical pravity for a 
scoff on the old scores of pious fraud or suggestion of falsehood. 
Exactly two hundred and five pages after this pathetic protest 
of conscious virtue and candid indignation against the inexcusable 
injustice of an anti-Catholic historian, this denouncer of Mr. Froude’s 
unfair dealing and unfounded statements, ‘ the parallel of which it 
would be difficult to find in any one claiming to occupy the judicial 
position of a hi.storian,’ affords the following example of his 
own practical respect for historical justice and accuracy of 
statement. 

‘ Not only,’ he says, with righteous disgust at such brutality, 

‘ not only would Poulet deprive Mary of Melville and du Preau, 
but, writing too from his own sick bed, he betrays his wish to 
remove the medical attendants also, though his prisoner was iu 
chronic ill health.’ 

The whole and sole ground for such an imputation is given, with 
inconsistent if not unwary frankness, on the very next page but one, 
in the text of Paulet’s letter to Davison. 

“ The physician, apothecary, and the surgeon have been so often 
allowed to this lady byher Majesty’s order, that I may not take upon 
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me to displace them without special warrant, referring the same to 
your better consideration.” ^ 

It is scarcely by the display of such literary tactics as these that 
a Jesuit will succeed in putting to shame the credulity of unbelievers 
who may be so far misguided by heretical reliance on a groundless 
tradition as to attribute the practice of holy prevarication, and the 
doctrine of an end which sanctifies the most equivocal means of 
action or modes of argument, to the ingenuous and guileless children 
of Ignatius. For refutation of these inexplicable calumnies and 
explosion of this unaccountable error we must too evidently look 
elsewhere. 

An elder luminary of the Boman Church, the most brilliant and 
impudent chronicler of courtly brothelry between the date of 
Petronius and the date of Grammont, has left on record that when 
news came to Paris of the execution at Fotheringay the general 
verdict passed by most of her old acquaintancqs on the Queen Dow¬ 
ager of France was that her death was a just if lamentable retri¬ 
bution for the death of Chastelard. The despatch of a disloyal hus¬ 
band by means of gunpowder was not, in the eyes of these Catholic 
moralists, an offence worth mention if set against the execution of 
a loyal lover, ‘even in her sight he loved so well.’ That the 
luckless young rhymester and swordsman had been Mary’s favoured 
lover—a circumstance which would of course have given no scandal 
whatever to the society in which they had grown up to years of indis¬ 
cretion—can be neither affirmed nor denied on the authority of any 
positive and incontrovertible proof: and the value of such moral if 
not legal evidence as we possess depends mainly on the credit which 
we may be disposed to assign to the reported statement of Murray.^ 
Knox, who will not generally be held capable of deliberate forgery 
and lying, has left an account of the affair which can hardly be 
regarded as a possible misrepresentation or perversion of fact, with 
some grain of discoloured and distorted truth half latent in a heap of 
lies. Either the falsehood is absolute, or the conclusion is obvious. 

The first sentences of his brief narrative may be set down as 

• 

(1) ‘Who would have thought,’ says Father Morris, just soventy-four pages earlier, 
with a triumphant sneer at Mr. Froudo’s gratuitous inferences, ‘who would have 
thought that all this could have been drawn out of Poulet’s postscript ? ’ Who would 
have thought that the merest novice in controversy could have laid himself so heedlessly 
open to such instant and inevitable retort P 

(2) Mr. Hosack, with oven unusual infelicity, observes (ii. 494) that ‘ the insinuations 
regarding Chatelar (stV) to be found in Knox were circulated long after the event.’ 
According to the ‘chronological notes’ of Mr. David Laing {Workt of John Kmr, 
vol. i. p. 20), it is in 1566, just throe years ‘ after the event,’ that ‘he appears to have 
written the most considerable portion of his History of the Reformation; having com¬ 
menced the work iu 1559 or 1560.’ And whatever else may be chargeable against the 
memory of John Knox, this, I should imagino, is the first time that he has ever been 
held up to historio scorn as an insinuating antagonist. 
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giving merely an austere and hostile summary of common rumours. 
That Chastclard ‘ at that tyme passed all othoris in credytt with the 
Quene ’; that ‘ in dansing of the Purpose, (so terme thei that danse, 
in the which[man and woman talkis secreatlie—^wyese men wold judge 
such fassionia more lyke to the bordeU than to the comelynes of 
honest women,) in this danse the Quene chosed Chattelett, and 
Chattelett took the Quene ’; that ‘ Chattellett had the best dress ’; 
that ‘all this winter’ (1563) ‘Chattelett was so familiare in the 
Quenis cabinett, ayre and laitt, that scarslyo could any of the 
Nobilitie have access unto hir ’; that ‘ the Quene wold ly upoun 
Chattelcttis shoulder, and sometymes prively she wold steall a kyss 
of his neck ’; these are records which we may or may not pass by 
as mere court gossip retailed by the preacher, and to bo taken with 
or without discount as the capable and equanimous reader shall think 
fit. We may presume however that the prophet-humourist did 
not append the following comment without sardonic intention. ‘And 
all this was honest yneuch ; for it was the gentill entreatment of a 
stranger.’ The kernel of the matter lies in the few sentences 
following. 

‘ But the familiaritio was so great, that upoun a nycht, he privelie 
did convey him self under the Quenis bed; but being espyed, he 
was commanded away. But the bruyte arysing, the Quene called 
the Erie of Hdurray, and bursting forth in a womanlie affectioun, 
charged him, “ That as he loved hir, he should slay Chattelett, and 
let him never speak word.” The other, at the first, maid promesse 
so to do; but after calling to mynd the judgementis of God pro- 
nunced against the scheddaris of innocent bloode, and also that 
none should dye, withc>ut the testimonye of two or thro witnesses, 
returned and fell upoun his kneis befoir the Quene, and said, “Madam, 
I beseak your Grace, cause me not tack the bloode of this man 
upoun me. Your Grace has entreated him so familiarlie befoir, that 
ye have offended all your Nobilitio; and now yf ho shalbe secreatlie 
slane at your awin commandiraent, what shall the world judge of it ? 
I shall bring him to the presence of Justice, and let him suffer be law 
according to his deserving.” “ Oh,” said the Quene, “ ye will never 
let him speak? ” “I shall do,” said he, “Madam, what in mo 
lyeth to saiff your honour.” (T/ie Jlistory of the Reformation in 
Scotland, Book IV.: The Works of John Knox; collected and edited 
hy David Lainrj. Vol II., ]>. 368.) ‘ Upon this hint I spake,’ when 

in the last year of my life as an undergraduate I began my play of 
Chastclard;' nor have I to accuse myself, then or since, of any volun¬ 
tary infraction of recorded fact or any conscious violation of historical 
chronology, except—to the best of my recollection—^in two instances: 
the date of Mary’s second marriage and the circumstances of her 
last interview with John Knox. I held it as allowable to anticipate 
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by two years the event of Darnley’s nuptials, or in other words to 
postpone for two years the event of Ohastelard’s execution, as to 
compile or condense into one dramatic scene the details of more than 
one conversation recorded by Knox between Mary and bimsftlf 

To accept the natural and unavoidable inference from the fore¬ 
going narrative, assuming of course that it is not to be dismissed on 
all counts as pure and simple falsehood, may seem equivalent to an 
admission that the worst view ever yel taken of Queen Mary^s 
character is at least no worse than was undeniably deserved. And 
yet, without any straining of moral law or any indulgence in para¬ 
doxical casuistry, there is something if not much to be offered in her 
excuse. To spare the life of a suicidal young monomaniac who 
would not accept his dismissal with due submission to the inevitable 
and suppression of natural regret, would probably in her own eyes 
have been no Ics than ruin to her character nnder the changed 
circumstances and in the transformed atmosphere of her life. As, 
in extenuation of his perverse and insuppressible persistency in 
thrusting himself upon the compassion or endurance of a woman 
who possibly was weary of his homage, it may doubtless bo alleged 
that Mary Stuart was hardly such a mistress as a man could be 
expected readily to resign, or perhaps, at Chastelurd’s age, to forego 
with much less reluctance than Life itself; so likewise may it be 
pleaded on the other hand that the Queen of Scotland could not 
without at least equal unreason be expected to sacrifice her reputa¬ 
tion and imperil her security for the sake of a cast-off lover who 
could not see that it was his duty as a gentleman of good sense to 
submit himself and his passion to her pleasure and the force of cir¬ 
cumstances. The net of Chastelard was the act of a rebel as surely 
as the conduct of Darnley three years later was the conduct of a 
traitor; and by all the laws then as yet uiirepealcd, by all prece¬ 
dents and rights of royalty, the life of the rebellious lover was 
scarce less unquestionably forfeit than the life of the traitorous con¬ 
sort. Nobody in those days had discovered the inestimable secret of 
being royalists or Christians by halves. At least, it was an un¬ 
promising time for any one who might attempt to anticipate this 
popular modern discovery. 

It must bo admitted that Queen Mary was generally and singularly 
unlucky in her practical assertion of prerogative. To every one of her 
royal descendants, with the possible exception of King Charles II., 
she transmitted this single incapacity by way of counterpoise to all 
the splendid and seductive gifts which she likewise bequeathed to not 
a few of their luckless line. They were a race of brilliant blunderers, 
with obtuse exceptions interspersed. To do the right thing at the 
wrong time, to fascinate many and satisfy none, to display every 
kind of faculty but the one which might happen to be W'anted, was 
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as fatally the sign of a Stuart as ever ferocity was of a Claudius or 
perjury of a Bonaparte. After the time of Queen Mary there were 
no more such men born into the race as her father and half-brother. 
The habits of her son were as suggestive of debased Italian blood in 
the worst age of Italian debasement as the profitless and incur¬ 
able cunning with which her grandson tricked his own head ofE his 
shoulders, the swarthy levity and epicurean cynicism of his elder 
son, or the bloody piety and sullen profligacy of his younger. The 
one apparently valid argument against the likelihood of their descent 
from Bizzio is that Darnley would imdoubtedly seem to have 
pledged what he called his honour to the fact of his wife’s infidelity. 
Towards that unhappy trator her own conduct was not more merci¬ 
less than just, or more treacherous than necessary, if justice was at 
all to be done upon him. In the house of Medici or in the house of 
Lorraine she could have found and cited at need in vindication of her 
strategy many far less excusable examples of guile as relentless and 
retaliation as implacable as that which lured or hunted a beardless 
Judas to his doom. If the manner in which justice was done upon 
him will hardly be justified by the most perverse and audacious lover 
of historical or moral paradox, yet neither can the most rigid up¬ 
holder of moral law in whom rigour has not got the upper hand 
of reason deny that never was a lawless act committed with more 
excuse or more pretext for regarding it as lawful. To rid herself 
of a traitor and murderer who could not be got rid of by formal 
process of law was the object and the problem which the action of 
Damley had inevitably set before his royal consort. That the object 
was attained and the problem solved with such inconceivable awk¬ 
wardness and perfection of mismanagement is proof that no infusion 
of Guisian blood or training of Mediccan education could turn the 
daughter of an old heroic northern line into a consummate and cold 
intriguer of the southern Catholic pattern. The contempt of Catherine 
for her daughter-in-law when news reached Paris of the crowning 
blunder at Kirk of Field must have been hardly expressible by 
human utterance. At her best and worst alike, it seems to my poor 
apprehension that Mary showed herself a diplomatist only by educa¬ 
tion and force of native ability brought to bear on a line of life and 
conduct most alien from her inborn impulse as a frank, passionate, 
generous, unscrupulous, courageous and loyal woman, naturally self- 
willed and trained to be self-seeking, born and bred an imperial and 
royal creature, at once in the good and bad or natural and artificial 
sense of the words. In such a view I can detect no necessary 
incoherence; in such a character I can perceive no radical incon¬ 
sistency. But ‘ to assert,’ as Mr. Hosack says (ch. 27), ‘ that any 
human being,’ neither a born idiot nor a spiritless dastard, ‘ could hav& 
been guilty’ of such utterly abject and despicable conduct as the 
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calumnious advocates of her innocence find themselves compeUcid to 
impute to her, ‘is/ as I have always thought and must always continue 
to think, ‘an absurdity which refutes itself/ The theory that an 
‘ unscrupulous oligarchy at length accomplished her ruin by forcing 
her ’—of all things in the world—‘to marry Bothwell,’ is simply and 
amply sufficient, if accepted, to deprive her of all claim on any 
higher interest or any nobler sympathy than may be excited by the 
sufferings of a beaten hound. Indeed, the most impossible monster 
of incongruous merits and demerits which can be found in the most 
chaotic and inconsequent work of Euripides or Fletcher is a credible 
and coherent production of consistent nature if compared with 
Mr. Hosack’s heroine. Outside the range of the clerical and legal 
professions it should be difficult to find men of keen research and 
conscientious ability who can think that a woman of such working 
brain and burning heart as never faltered, never quailed, never 
rested till the end had come for them of all things, could be glorified 
by degradation to the likeness of a brainless, heartless, sexless and 
pusillanimous fool. Supposing she had taken part in the slaying of 
Darnley, there is every excuse for her; supposing she had not, there 
is none. Considered from any possible point of view, the tragic 
htory of her life in Scotland admits but of one interpretation which 
is not incompatible with the impression she left on all friends and all 
foes alike. And this interpretation is simply that she hated Darnley 
with a passionate but justifiable hatred, and loved Bothwell with a 
passionate but pardonable love. For the rest of her career, I cannot 
but think that whatever was evil and ignoble in it was the work of 
education or of circumstance; whatever was good and noble, the 
gift of nature or of God. 


Algeunon Charles Swinburne. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRONICLES FROM CHILDHOOD 

TO AGE. 

The object of this memoir is to advocate the establishment of 
family chronicles, of which the most prominent feature shall be 
photographs of its various members, taken from time to time in the 
uniform manner about to bo described. 

The family Bibles of past generations served as registers of family 
events. Births, illnesses, marriages, and deaths were chronicled on 
their fly-leaves, and those ponderous books fulfilled an important 
function in this incidental way. But they are now becoming 
generally replaced by more handy volumes, and the family register is 
disappearing with the old family Bible. In the meantime photo¬ 
graphy has been discovered and has sprung into universal use, and 
the hereditary value of what are called “ life histories ” is becoming 
continually more appreciated. It seems, then, to be an appropriate 
time to advocate the establishment of a new form of family register 
that shall contain all those notices that were formerly entered in the 
family Bible, and much more besides, namely, a series of photographic 
studies of the features from childhood onwards, together with facts 
that shall afford as complete a life-history as is consistent with brevity. 
But it is only to the photographic part of the register that I shall 
on the present occasion call attention. What is desired is something 
of this sort. In each substantial family we should find a thin quarto 
volume, solidly bound, having leaves of stout paper, on which photo¬ 
graphs may be mounted. Each pair of opposite pages would bo 
headed by the name uf some member of the family. A double row of 
photographs would run down the side of each page, each about half as 
large again as a postage stamp, the one containing a medallion of the 
full face, and the other one of the profile. Opposite to each of these 
the events of the corresponding period would be chronicled. Every 
opening of the book would contain the photographs and events of 
about ten periods, five to each page, and would include from ten to 
twenty years of life history. This brief statement may suffice to give 
a general idea of what is aimed at; the particulars will now follow. 

My cxpeiionce during the last year in photography has been 
extensive and peculiar. With the view of testing the scientific 
value of my method of “ Composite Portraiture ” on an adequate 
scale, I have, in conjunction with Dr. Mahomed, applied it to investi¬ 
gating the physiognomy of disease. My own medical knowledge was 
inadequate to justify the undertaking of such an inquiry by myself, 
but that knowledge was supplied by Dr. Mahomed, who also worked 
zealously with me in the photography. He has written a memoir on 
our joint results, illustrated by the Autotypes of 47 composites and 
of 113 individual portraits, which will be published in the Quy's 
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Hospital Reports at about tbe same date as tbia number of tbe 
Fortnightly. I need not again describe what composite portraiture 
is, having already frequently done so, but may refer to the Fortnightly 
Review of 1881, p. 738, for a brief account, and to the Photographic 
Journal of last June for the fullest and latest particulars. My experi¬ 
ence is therefore as follows. I have well considered and obtained 
much knowledge on—(1.) The conditions to be fulfilled in order that 
a series of portraits should be exactly comparable. (2.) The smallest 
size of a photograph suitable for physiognomical study. (3.) The 
special requirements for making such photographs expeditiously in 
large numbers. (4.) The cost. (5.) Autotype reproductions. 

In my process of composite portraiture the portraits must be 
strictly comparable; this necessitates their being taken in exactly 
the same aspect and in similar light. There are two, and only two, 
aspects that practically admit of strict definition. These are the 
perfect full face, looking straight in front at the camera, and the 
perfect profile (either right or left), also looking straight in front. 
They correspond to the elevation and side-view of a house, and give 
hardand accurate physiognomical facts in a patent, outspoken man¬ 
ner, in a way that enables each portrait in a series to be studied 
on precisely equal terms with all the rest. 

I have not as yet worked as much with profiles as I hope to do. 
They are more suitable than the full face for; truthful photographic 
representation, because they are defined by outlines which do not vary 
in varied lights, while the features in the full face are defined by 
shades which do. It is impossible to compare satisfactorily two 
portraits taken from different aspects, and the different aspects are 
endless. I have searched in vain among hundreds of photographs 
such as one may buy, of statesmen, popular preachers, and professional 
beauties, for a sufficiency of faces taken in the same aspect and 
light to form good composites. I am therefore almost always obliged 
to use portraits specially photographed for me. What is unsuitable 
for a composite must be unsuitable for every other method of exact 
comparison. The newspaper Punch has begun, since I commenced 
writing this, to give pairs of portraits of various statesmen. One of 
each pair represents the statesman when he first entered public life, and 
the other is his likeness at the present time. They are rough copies of 
well-known pictures, and, without entering into Punch's reasons for 
inserting them, I would appeal to those portraits on the one hand 
in evidence of the interest of a succession of likenesses taken periodi¬ 
cally of the same individual, and on the other hand in evidence of 
how much is lost by not taking them always in the>same aspect. Of 
the pairs that have already appeared there is no one case in which 
the two portraits that make the pair are strictly comparable. 

I do not for a moment say that front and side views of a face are 
artistic, nor is it to be supposed that they are capable of replacing 
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artistic photographs. ’ They are wanted in addition^ to them, not in 
substitution. They have a function of their own that, cannot be 
dispensed with, in making a physiognomical study possible of the 
change of features as we advance in life. I may add that though 
they may be inartistic individually, they would afford materials for 
making pleasing composites by throwing the portraits taken at 
several successive periods into the same picture, the effect of which, 
as is seen in all composites, would be to produce an idealised 
representation much more regular and handsome than any of the 
constituent portraits. 

As regards the scale of these photographs it must not be too small. 
The faces in ordinary group portraits are too minute for the present 
purpose and are insufficiently sharp to bear enlargement. The 
result of my experience has shown that a perfectly satisfactory 
portrait can be got on the half of an. ordinary carte-de-visite or 
“ quarter-plate.*’ Such a print may be trimmed down to a small 
rectangle including the head alone, the size of the rectangle so 
reduced being half as long again each way as a postage stamp. 
The best scale of reduction- is, I think, one-seventh, so that the 
image of a rod 14 inches long placed by the sitter’s chair would be 
2 inches long on the focussing plate of the camera. In portraits 
on this scale, the vertical distance between the line of the pupils of 
the eyes and that passing between the lips is about four-tenths of an 
inch, or ten millimetres. Such representations admit of being 
enlarged on paper to life size, while still preserving their sharpness. 

l^ext; as regards the practical part of the photography. It may be 
well that I should describe my own experience of the best way of taking 
them in large numbers, because it is applicable to schools and other 
large institutions, where I hope to see the practice of periodical photo¬ 
graphy introduced and methodised. I photographed about a hundred 
patients myself, Dr. Mahomed photographed others, and a professional 
photographer, Mr. Mackie, whoso services I subsequently engaged, 
did several hundred more under our supervision. The photography 
took place, from time to time, at Guy’s, at the Brompton Consumptive 
Hospital, and at the Victoria Park Hospital for Diseases of the Chest. 
Some of the patients were photographed in the wards, but the great 
majority were out-patients. There was an excellently lighted studio 
at Guy’s, but at the two other hospitals we had to arrange matters 
out of doors, which Mr. Mackie did with much cleverness, by means 
of screens roughly put together, partly as a background, partly to 
control the lights. It was necessary that each portrait should carry 
its own means of identification, and this was effected by a label held 
in the sitter’s hand, and photographed at the same time as himself. 
A standing inscription for the day was neatly written on the 
label, giving the place and date. When the print was trimmed 
for mounting, the part that contained the picture of the label was 
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cut off; until that was done no mistake in idodtificatton was pos¬ 
sible. Tbefe’was a special object in making the patients take bold 
of the label, namely, to get a photograph of his lingers, which are 
somewhat characteristically shaped in many oases of consumption. 
Had it not been for this, we should have laid a broad black batten 
of wood across two standing supports, just like a leaping bar, above 
the sitter’s head, and should have chalked his name upon it. It is of 
importance in quick photography that the chair should be small; a 
wooden stool is best, with a high narrow back. Then the successive 
sitters occupy almost exactly tho same place, and no head-rest is 
required. A somewhat different arrangement is wanted for profiles. 
My camera held a “ quarter-plate ” disposed crossways, and it had a 
repeating back, so that one portrait could be taken on one half of the 
plate and a second portrait in the other. I used the dry-plate 
process. When all was prepared and the patients were ready, the 
photographing proceeded with rapidity, a pause of a few minutes 
being now and then advisable to develop a plate and to satisfy one’s self 
that tho time of exposure was correct. Thirty patients have been 
photographed in a single hour, the plates being developed for the 
most part at homo and at leisure. 

The scale of the photographs was, as already mentioned, one- 
seventh of the original. The size of a quarter-plate is 3,| inches by 
4| inches, therefore the half of it available for each portrait is 
inches by inches, or, say, a clear 3 inches by 2 inches. It 
follows that the image of a frame of seven times that size, namely, of 
21 inches by 14 inches, will be completely contained within the 
allotted space. A breadth of 2 inches along the top is required for 
the label, leaving a clear available space of 19 inches by 14 inches for 
the head and neck, which is even more than sufficient for the purpose. 

The pi’ice for which ray photographs were made was the same as 
that which had shortly before been the contract price , for taking 
photographs of prisoners at Pentonvillo Prison. It was fifteenpence 
for each glass negative and three rough prints from it, and this 
included the whole cost of material. The difference between my 
requirements and those at Pentonville were • these. At Pentonville 
there was no delay ; the prisoners were in readiness and taken succes- 
.sively without a pause; but the hospital patients were not always in 
readiness, and valuable time was lost. In compensation for this the 
photographic plates I used were only half as large as those at 
Pentonville, and therefore the cost of materials was less. I feel sure 
from all this that in any largo institutions, such as schools, if a 
custom of taking periodical photographs should be established, the cost 
to each boy would be very small, and in no case ought it to be large. 

The results that I obtained are far superior to anything that could 
be got from group portraits. These cannot be in focus throughout, 
and every attempt to minimise this fault compels the use of a small 
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aperture- of lens, with the corresponding necessity of out-of-door 
illumination and long exposure- The several portraits in a group are 
never equally good. The waste of photographic space is serious, 
much the larger share of the prints being occupied by background 
and dresses, leaving but a small fraction for the faces, which are 
almost the only interesting part of them. 

The Autotype process is a ready means of obtaining permanent 
prints of collections of portraits, whether of the individual himself at 
different periods of his life, or of himself and his contemporaries 
at any one period in it. The forthcoming publication in the 
Hospital Report is illustrated by four octavo pages crammed full of 
autotyped portraits of patients and of composites of them. The former 
are smaller than I should propose for photographic chronicles, having 
been made small in order to avoid the cost of printing many pages, 
which is heavy for a large edition, though moderate enough for a few 
copies. Other prints of a somewhat similar kind will be found in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Institution of 1879, in illustration of my 
lecture on “ Generic Images." The cost of a single octavo page of 
autotype reproductions, with six proofs, is advertised at £1 28.; or, 
if one hundred prints be ordered, the total cost is £1 17s. Gd. The 
only preparation necessary before ordering the autotype is to mount 
the prints on a card in the way tliey are to appear, with any desired 
lettering. The card is then sent to the Autotype Company, who 
make a fac-simHe of it or reduce it to the required scale, and th(;y 
send back their reproductions printed on paper in printer’s ink, and 
therefore secure from fading. I calculate that I can get glass nega¬ 
tives of twenty different prints, three prints from each, and twenty 
full-sized autotype reproductions of all the twenty on the same 
octavo page, for twenty times 2s. 6d. Ilalf-a-crown would, at that 
rate, be the total cost to each of twenty persons for obtaining perma¬ 
nent memorials of himself and of his nineteen companions. If he 
wanted extra prints of the page, they would cost 4^d. each. 

Every one of us in his mature age would bo glad of a scries of 
pictures of himself from childhood onwards, arranged consecutively, 
with notes of the current events by their sides. Much more would 
he bo glad of similar series of portraits of his father, mother, 
grandparents, and other near relations. To the young it would bo 
peculiarly grateftil to have likenesses ef their parents and of the 
men whom they look upon as heroes taken at the time when they 
were of the same ages as themselves. Boys are too apt to look upon 
their seniors as having been always elderly men; it is because they 
have insufficient data to construct imaginary pictures of them as 
they were in their youth. 

In America it is, I understand, a growing custom to keep manu¬ 
script books of family memorials, and even to print them for the 
private use of the family. I know hardly any instances of such 
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registers in England; but there is, at all events, one sumptuous 
work of a similar kind, which is now in the possession of the Eoyal 
Society. It consists of two huge volumes filled with portraits, 
prints, newspaper-cuttings, and all kinds of illustrations bearing on 
the life of Dr. Priestley and on those of his neighbours and asso¬ 
ciates, which was compiled as a labour of love by the late Mr. 
Edmund Yates, and which is a unique work of its kind. 

The sum of the statements and recommendations in these pages is 
to this efiect. Obtain photographs periodically of yourselves and 
of your children, making it a family custom to do so, because unless 
driven by some custom the act will be postponed until the opportunity 
is lost. Let those periodical photographs be full and side views of the 
face on an adequate scale, and add any others you Hke, but do not omit 
these. As the portraits accumulate have collections of them autotyped. 
Take possession of the original negatives, or have them stored in 
safe keeping, labelled, and easy to got at. They will not fade, and 
the time may como when they will be valuable for obtaining fresh 
prints or for enlargement. Keep the prints methodically in a family 
register, writing by their side all such chronicles as those that used 
to find a place on the fly-leaf of the family Bibles of past generations, 
and much more besides. Into the full scope of that additional matter 
I do not propose now to enter. It is an interesting and important topic 
that requires detailed explanation, and it is better for the moment 
not to touch upon it. This, however, may be said, that those who 
care to initiate and carry on a family chronicle, illustrated by 
abundant photographic portraiture, will produce a work that they 
and their children, and their descendants in more remote genera¬ 
tions, will assuredly be grateful for. The family tie has a real as 
well as a sentimental significance. The world is beginning to per¬ 
ceive that the life of each individual is in some real sense a pro¬ 
longation of those of his ancestry. His character, his vigour, and 
his disease are principally theirs ; sometimes his faculties are blends 
of ancestral qualities, more frequently they are aggregates, veins of 
resemblance to one or other of them showing now hero and now 
there. The life-histories of our relatives are, therefore, more instruc¬ 
tive to us than those of strangers; they are especially able to fore¬ 
warn and to encourage us, for they are prophetic of our own 
futures. If there bo such a thing as a natural birthright, I can 
conceive of none greater than tho right of each child to bo informed, 
at first by proxy through his guardians, and afterwards personally, 
of the life-history, medical and other, of his ancestiy. The child is 
brought into the world without his having any voice at all in the 
matter, and the smallest amend that those who introduced him there 
can make, is to furnish him with that most serviceable of all informa¬ 
tion to him, the complete life-histdries of his near progenitors. 

Fbakcis Galtoh. ■ 



THE FUTURE OF ISLAM.—V. {Conclusion.) 
England’s Interest in Islam. 


Nothing now remains for me but to point tbe moral which these 
essays were designed to draw. It will have been observed that 
hitherto I have avoided as much as possible all allusion to the direct 
political action which Christendom is exercising, and must ever 
more and more exercise, upon the fortunes of Islam; and in this I 
have been guided by two motives. I have wished, first, to give pro¬ 
minence to the fact that in all great movements of the human intel¬ 
lect the force of progression or decay should be looked for mainly 
from within, not from without; and, secondly, to simplify my sub¬ 
ject so as to render it more easily intelligible to the reading public. 
Wo have reached, however, the point now when it will be necessary 
to take different ground, and look at Islam no longer as regards 
her internal economy, but as she is being affected by the world at 
large. We must inquire what influence the material pressure of 
Europe is likely to have on her in the Levant, and what in Africa 
and Central Asia; and, above all, we must examine closely our own 
position towards her and the course which duty and interest require 
us to pursue in regard to the vast Mussulman population of our 
Indian Empire. 

I take it the sentiment generally of Continental Europe—I do not 
speak of England—towards Mohammedanism is still much what it 
has always been, namely, one of social hostility and political aggres¬ 
sion. In spite of all tho changes which have affected religious 
thought in Catholic Europe, and of the modern doctrine of tolerance 
in matters of opinion, none of the nations by which Islam is imme¬ 
diately confronted to the north and west have really changed any¬ 
thing of their policy towards her since the days when they first 
resolved on the recovery of “Christian lands lost to the infidel.” 
It is true that most of them no longer put forward religious zeal as 
the motive of their action, or tho possession of the Holy Sepulchre as 
its immediate object; but under the name of “ civilisation ” their 
crusade is no less a continuous reality, and tho direction of their 
efforts has not ceased to be the resumption by Europe of political 
control in the whole of the provinces once forming the Roman 
Empire. The sentiment in its origin was a just one, and, though 
now become for the most part selfish with the various Christian 
states, who see in the advantage to Christendom only an advantage 
to themselves, it appeals to an ancient and respectable moral sane- 
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tion which is in itself no inconsiderable power. It is certain that 
the national conscience neither of France, nor Spain, nor Italy, nor 
Austria would repudiate an aggression, however unprovoked, upon 
any of the still independent Mussulman states of the Mediterranean, 
and that the only judgment passed on such an act by public opinion 
would be one dependent on its failure or success. 

Thus in estimating the future of Islam as a political body, and in 
view of the disparity proved to exist at all points between modem 
Europe and its ancient rival in the matter of physical strength, we 
must be prepared to see the latter submit at no distant date to great 
territorial losses along the whole line of its European frontier. Few, 
I think, to begin from tho extreme west, will be inclined to doubt 
that the middle of tho next century will see what is left of the 
Barbary coast in full possession of France, Spain, or Italy, and even 
the Atlantic provinces of Morocco no longer completely independent. 
What France has done, and is doing, in Algiers and Tunis will cer¬ 
tainly be done also one day in Morocco and Tripoli, and even, as I 
think, with more effect, by her two neighbours. The cultivable lands 
of North Africa are a rich prize and easily accessible, too easily not 
to invito conquest; and wo may expect them to bo all gradually 
absorbed and colonised. The process, indeed, may be a slow one, 
and will not bo effected without a long and bitter contest with their 
present possessors, but the end can hardly fail of accomplishment; 
and when the Spaniards and the Italians, both pre-eminently colo¬ 
nising races, shall have claimed their share of the political spoil, it is 
probable that the scheme of repeopling the conquered lands from 
Europe will be more rapidly carried out than it has yet been by tho 
French. Tripoli under an Italian Government would in all proba¬ 
bility be flooded in a few years by those agriculturists from Lom¬ 
bardy who now cross tho Atlantic in search of employment, and 
find it on the River Plate and elsewhere ; while it has been amply 
proved in Oran how well suited tho Spanish immigrant is for 
African colonial life. We may, therefore, expect to see in tho next 
century a considerable decrease of Mohammedan strength in what is 
known to Mohammedans as El Moghreb, or the West. The best 
lands and those nearest the coast will then have been taken up by 
Europeans, the non-Arab element of tho native population, the 
Kabyles of Algeria, may, to a certain extent, have been assimilated, 
and the true Arabs will have been pushed back gradually southward. 
I do not, however, conceive that Europe will ever obtain a sure 
colonial footing south of the Atlas, or that the Mussulmans of the 
Sahara will lose anything of their present religious character ; only 
they will bo loss numerous and politically less important. It is pro¬ 
bable that Southern Morocco and Fezzan will always remain inde¬ 
pendent Mohammedan States, the nuclooi of religious life in Barbary 
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and links between the Mussulmans of Nortbern and Central Africa. 
It is, however, to Central Africa that Islam must in the future look 
for a centre of religious gravity westwards. There, in the conversion 
of the negro race of the Tropics, already so rapidly proceeding, she 
has good prospect of compensation for all losses on the Mediter¬ 
ranean const; and, screened by tho Sahara and by a climate un¬ 
suited to I^hiropean life, she may retain for centuries her political 
as well as her religious independence. The negro races will 
not only bo Mohammedanised; they will also bo Arabised; and 
a community of language and of custom will thus preserve for 
Soudan its connection with Mecca, and so with tho general life 
of Islam. Tho losses, then, to Islam in Africa will be rather 
apparent than real, and may even in tho end prove a source of new 
strength. 

A more absolute and immediate loss must be anticipated in Europe 
and Western Asia. There it is pretty certain that in a very few 
years Ottoman rule will have ceased, and tho Turkish-speaking 
lands composing the Empire been absorbed by one or other of tho 
powerful neiglibours who have so long coveted their possession. 
Austria, In person or by deputy, may be expected by tho end of the 
present century to Lave inhei-ited the European, and liussia tho 
Asiatic, pro\’inccs of Turkey pro[)cr, while the fate of Syria and 
Egypt will only have been averted, if averted it be, by the interven¬ 
tion of England. That a dissolution of the Empire may and Avill bo 
easily accomplished I have myself little doubt. The military power 
of Constantinople, though still considerable for Iho purposes of 
internal control, will liardly again venture to cope singlo-liandcd 
Avith any Eui’opcan State, nor is It in the least probable that tho 
Sultan will receive further Christian support from Avithout. Tho 
fall of Kars has laid Asia Minor open to the Ilussiaii arms, and the 
territorial cessions of San Stefano and IJcrlin hav’c laid Iloumella 
open to tho Austrian. On the first occasion of a quarrel Avith the 
Porte a simultaneous sidvancc from both quarters Avould preclude tho 
chance of even a serious struggle, and tho subjugation of the Moham¬ 
medan races would be effected Avithout more difficulty. Tho Aveak- 
ncss of the Empire from a military point of view is, that it is de¬ 
pendent wholly on its command of the sea, a position which enables it 
to mass Avhat troops it has rapidlj' on the points required, hut which 
even a second-rate Mediterranean power could wrest from it. Its 
commuuication cut hy a naval blockade, the Empire would iilmost 
Avithout further action he dissolved. Whatever loyalty tho Sultan 
may have lately achieved otitside his dominions, there is not only 
no spirit of national resistance in Turkey itself, hut the proviuco.s, 
even the most Mussulman, would hail an invading army as a Avelcomo 
deliverer from him. Left to themselves they Avotild abandon without 
compunction the Sultan’s cause, and the next war of an European 
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state with Turkey will not.only be her last, but it will in all likeli¬ 
hood hardly be fought out by her. 

Nor do I conceive that tho fall of the Ottoman Empire and the 
annexation of its Turkish provinces would be a mere political loss 
of so much territory to Islam. It would involve moral consequences 
far greater than this for the whole Mussulman world of North- 
Western Asia. I have the authority of the moat enlightened of 
modern Asiatic statesmen in support of my opinion that it would bo 
the certain deathblow of Mohammedanism as a permanent religious 
faith in all the lands west of the Caspian, and that even among the 
Tartar races of the far East, the Sunito Mussulmans of Siberia and 
the Khanates, and as far as tlie Great Wall of China, it would be a 
shook from which Sunism in its present shape would with difficulty 
recover. What has hitherto supported tho religious constancy, of 
orthodox believers in those lands formerly Ottoman which have 
become subject to Ilussia has been throughout tho consciousness that 
there was still upon the Russian border a great militant body of men 
of their own faith ruled by its acknowledged spiritual head. Tho 
centre of their religious pride has been Constantinople, whore the 
Sultan and Caliph lias sat enthroned upon tho Bosphorus, com¬ 
manding tho two worlds of Europe and Asia, and securing to them 
communication with the holy places of their devotion and the 
living body of true believers. Their self-respect has been maintained 
by this feeling, and with it fidelity to their traditions. Moreover, the 
school of St. Sophia has been a fountain-head of religious know¬ 
ledge, the university at which tho Ulema of Kazan and Tiflis and 
Astrachan have received their spiritual education, while at all times 
religious personages from Constantinople have travelled among 
them, keeping alive the recollection ol’ their lost allegiance. On 
this basis their faith has retained what it has of loyalty in spite of 
the political Russianising they have undergone; but Anth their 
political centre destroyed, they would be as sheep without a 
shepherd, scattered in little groups hero and there among a growing 
Christian population, and shut out from tho fold of their belief. Con¬ 
stantinople is the assembling place of pilgrimage for all Mohammedans 
west of tho Ural Mountains, who reach it by the Black Sea, and could 
never bo replaced to them by any new centre further south among tho 
Arab races, wnth whom they have little sympathy or direct religious 
connection. A Caliph at Mecca or in Egypt could do nothing for 
them, and the Turkish-speaking Sunites would have no university 
open to them nearer than Bokhara. In this respect they would find 
themselves in a far worse position than the Moors, however universally 
these may become subject to Europe, and their religious disintegra¬ 
tion would bo a mere question of time. I believe, therefore, that 
Islam must be prepared for a loss, not only of political power in 
Europe and in Western Asia, but also of the Mohammedan popula- 
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tion in the Ottoman lands absorbed by Russia. It will be a strange 
revenge of history if the Ottoman Turks, whom Europe has for so 
many centuries held to be the symbolic figure of Mohammedanism, 
shall one day cease to be Mohammedan. Yet it is a revenge our 
children or our grandchildren may well live to see. 

How fur eastward the full results of this religious disintegration 
may extend, it is perhaps fanciful to speculate. The north-western 
provinces of Persia, which are inhabited by Mussulmans of mixed 
race speaking the Turkish language and largely interfused with 
Christian Armenians, would, I am inclined to think, follow the destiny 
of the West, and ultimately accept Christianity as a dominant 
religion. But, east of the Caspian, Sunite Islam, though severely 
shaken, may yet ‘hope to survive and hold its ground for centuries. 
The present policy of Russia, whatever it may be in Europe, is far 
from hostile to Mohammedanism in Central Asia. As a religion it 
is even protected there, and it is encouraged by the Government in 
its missionary labours among the idolatrous tribes of the Steppes, 
and among the Buddhists, who are largely accepting its doctrines 
in the extreme East. Hitherto there has been no Christian colonisa¬ 
tion in the direction of the Khanates, nor is there any indigenous 
form of Christianity. Moreover, Central Asia, though connected 
by ties of sympathy with Constantinople, has never been politically 
or even religiously dependent on it. It has a university of its own 
in Bokhara, a seat of learning still renowned throughout Asia, and 
it is thither and not to St. Sophia that the Sunite Mussulmans 
east of the Caspian proceed for their degrees. Mohammedanism, 
therefore, in Eastern Asia is not exposed to such immediate danger 
as in the West. Bokhara may lose its political independence, but 
there is no probability for many generations to come of its being 
Christianised as Constantinople certainly must be, and it may even 
on the fall of the latter become the chief centre of Sunite orthodoxy 
of the existing Hanefito type, remaining so perhaps long after the rest 
of Islam shall have abandoned Hanefism. It is obvious, however, that, 
cut off geographically as the Khanates are from the general life of 
Islam, Bokhara can but vaguely represent the present religious power 
of Constantinople, and will be powerless to influence the general flow 
of Mohammedan thought. Its influence could be exerted only 
through India, and would be suppor-ed by no political prestige. So 
that it is far more likely in the future to follow thtjn to lead opinion. 
Otherwise isolation is its only fate. 

The future of Shiite Mohammedanism in Persia proper is a still 
more doubtful problem. Exposed like the rest of Central Asia to 
Russian conquest, the Persian monarchy cannot without a speedy 
and complete revolution of its internal condition fail to succumb 
politically. The true Trdni, however, have an unique position in 
Mohammedan Asia which may save them from complete absorption. 
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Unlike any Mohammedan race except the Arabian, they are distinctly 
national. The Turk, conqueror though he has always been, 
repudiates still the name of Turk, calling himself simply a Moslem, 
and so likewise do the less distinguished races he has subjected. But 
the Persian does not do this. He is before all things Tr4ni, and to 
the extent that ho has made for himself a Mohammedanisn of his 
own. He boasts of a history and a literature older far than Islam, 
and has not consented to forget it as a thing belonging only to ** the 
Age of Ignorance.” He runs, theii fore, little risk of being either 
Russianised 6r Christianised by conquest; and being of an intellec¬ 
tual fibre superior to that of the Russians, and, as far as the mass of 
the popxdalion is concerned, being physically as well gifted, it may 
bo supposed that he will survive, if he cannot avert, his political 
subjugation. There is at the present moment, I am informed, a last 
desperate eflbrt making at Teheran for the re-organization of the 
Empire on a liberal basis of government, and though it would be 
folly to count much on its success, it may conceivably succeed. 
Mohammedanism would not there, as at Constantinople, be found a 
barrier to reform, for Persian Shiism is an eminently elastic creed, 
and on the contrary may, it is thought, be made the instrument of a 
social reformation; only, as I have said, it would be folly to count 
on its success ; and there are certain moral defects in Persian charac¬ 
ter which do not encourage lookers-on. Shiite Mohammedanism, 
however, whether Persia be absorbed or not by Russia, is of little 
importance in a general review of Islam’s future, and may safely be 
dismissed as not directly relevant to the main question before us. 

Admitting, then, the probability, nay, the certainty, of con¬ 
siderable political and territorial losses northwards, caused by the 
violent pressure of a hostile Europe, let us see what yet remains to 
Islam as her certain heritage, and how the changes foreshadowed 
may affect her general life. I cannot myself find any cause of 
despair for Mussulmans in the prospect of a curtailment of their 
religious area in the directions indicated, or any certain reason of 
exultation for their enemies in the thought that with the fall of 
Constantinople Islam, too, will have fallen. On the contrary, I see 
in the coining destruction of the Ottoman supremacy, and in the 
exclusion of the northern races, even at the cost of their religious 
support, from the counsels of the faithful, an element of hope in the 
future far outweighing the immediate chagrin which may be caused 
by loss of sovereignty or loss of population. The Mohammedan 
population which the fall of Constantinople would conceivably cut off 
from the main body could not at most number more than some 
twenty millions, and v hen we remember that this is no more than a 
tithe of the whole Mussulman census, and that the proportion is a 
constantly decreasing one, it will be evident that there is little 
ground for looking at tho loss as one necessarily fatal to religion. 
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The northern races still give to Mohammedanism an appearance of 
physical strength ; hut it is an appearance only, and it is given at the 
cost of its intellectual vigour. The political success of the Turks 
has for centuries thrown Islam off its moral equilibrium, and their 
disappearance from its supremo counsels will give weight to races 
more worthy of representing religious interests. Constantinople will 
be replaced by Cairo or Jilecca, and the Tartar by the Arab—an 
exchange which, intellectually considered, no lover of Islam need 
deplore. 

One great result the fall of Constantinople certainly will have, 
which I believe will bo a beneficial one. It will give to Moham¬ 
medanism a more distinctly religious character than it has for many 
centuries posse.ssed, and by forcing believers to depend upon spiritual 
instead of temporal arms will restore to them, more than any 
political victories could do, their lost moral life. Even independently 
of considerations of race as between Turk and Arab, I believe that 
the fall of the I^Iussulman Empire, as a great temporal dominion, 
would relieve Islam of a burden of sovereignty which she is no 
longer able in the face of the modern world to support. She would 
escape the stigma of political depravity now clinging to her, and her 
aims would be simplified and intensified. I have already stated my 
opinion that it is to Arabia that Mussulmans must in the future look 
for a centre of their religious system, and a return of their Caliphate 
to Mecca will signify more than a mere political change. It is 
obvious that empire will be there impossible in the sense given to it 
at Constantinople, and that the display of armies and the mundane 
glory of vast palaces and crowds of slaves will bo altogether out of 
place. The Caliph of the future, in whatever city he may fix his 
abode, will be chiefly a spiritual and not a temporal king, and j^^ill 
be limited in the exercise of his authority by few conditions of the 
existing material kind. He will be spared the burden of govern¬ 
ment, the odium of tax-gathering and conscription, the constant 
struggle to maintain his authority in arms, and the as constant 
intrigue against rival Mohammedan princes. It is probable that all 
these would willingly acknowledge the nominal sovereignty of a 
Caliph who could not pretend to coerce them pliysically, and that tho 
spiritual allegiance of orthodox believers everywhere would accrue 
to him as other Mohammedan sovereignty relaxed its hold. Thus 
the dream of what is called Pan-islamism may yet bo fulfilled, 
though in another form from that in which it is now presented to the 
faithful by Abd el Hamid and tlio TJleraa of Constantinople. 

That Islam in this spiritual form may achieve more notable 
triumphs than by arms in Eastern and Southern Asia we may well 
believe, and even that it may establish itself one day as the prevail¬ 
ing religion of the Continent. Its moral advance within recent 
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times in the Malay Archipelago, in China, in Tartary, ,and in India> 
encourages the supposition that under alien rule Mohammedanism 
will bo able to hold its own, and more than own, against all rivals, 
and that in the decay of Buddhism it, and not Christianity, will be 
the form under which God will eventually be worshipped in the 
Tropics. Its progress among the Malays under Dutch rule is cer¬ 
tainly an astonishing phenomenon, and, taken in connection with a 
hardly less remarkable progress in Equatorial Africa, may well 
console those Mussulmans who sof; in the loss of their temporal 
dominions northwards signs of the decay of Islam. Could such a 
reformation as was suggested in ray last paper bo indeed effected the 
vigour of conversion would doubtless be redoubled, independently 
of any condition of political prosperity in the ancient seats of 
Mohammedan dominion. I do not, therefore, see in territorial 
losses a sign of Islam’s ruin as a moral and intellectual force in the 
world. 

It is time, however, to consider the special part destined to be 
played by England in the drama of the Mussulman future. England, 
if I understand her history rightly, stands towards Islam in a position 
quite apart from that of the rest of the European States. These I 
have described as continuing a tradition of aggression inherited from 
the Crusades, and from the bitter wars waged by the Latin and Greek 
Empires against the growing power of the Ottoman Turks. In the 
latter England took no part, her religious schism having already 
separated her from the general interests of Catholic Europe, while 
she had witlidrawn from the former in the still honourable stage of 
the adventure, and consequently remained with no humiliating 
memories to avenge. She came, therefore, into her modern relations 
with Mohammedans unprejudiced against them, and able to treat 
their religious and political opinions in a humane and liberal spirit, 
seeking of them practical advantages of trade rather than conquest. 
Nor has the special nature of her position towards them been un¬ 
appreciated by Mohammedans. In spite of the deceptions on some 
points of late years, and recent vacillations of policy towards them, 
the still independent nations of Islam see in England something 
different from the rest of Christendom, something not in its nature 
hostile to them, or regardless of their rights and interests. They 
know at least that they have nothing to dread from Englishmen on 
the score of religious intolerance, and there is even a tendency with 
some of them to exaggerate the sympathy displayed towards them by 
supposing a community of beliefs on certain points considered by 
them essential. Thus the idea is common among the ignorant in 
many Mussulman countries that the English are Mnwahedden^ or 
Unitarians, in contradistinction to the rest of Christians, who are 
condemned as Miisherrahiny or Polytheists; and the Turkish alliance 
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is explained by them on this supposition, supplemented iu tbe case of 
the Turks themselves with the idea that England is itself a part of 
Islam, and so its natural ally. These are of course but ideas of the 
vulgar. Yet they represent a fact which is not without importance, 
namely, that England’s is accepted by Mussulmans as a friendly not 
a hostile influence, and that her protection is sought without that 
suspicion which is attached to the friendly offices of other powers. 
Even in India, where Englishmen have supplanted the Mussulmans 
as a ruling race, the sentiment towards British rule is not, as far as I 
can learn, and compared with that of other sections of the Indian 
community, a hostile one. The Mussulmans of Delhi and the Punjab 
would no doubt desire a resumption by themselves of practical 
authority in the country where they were till lately masters; but 
they are conscious that they are not strong enough now to effect 
this, and their feeling towards English. rule is certainly less bitter 
than towards the Hindoos, their former subjects, now their rivals. 
Were they in any way specially protected in their religious interests 
by the Indian Government, they would, I am confident, make not 
only contented but actively loyal subjects. 

As .things stand, therefore, it would seem natural that, in the 
general disruption which will follow the fall of Constantinople, it is 
to England the various nations of Islam should look mainly for 
direction in their political difficulties. The place of adviser and pro¬ 
tector, indeed, seems pointed out for her. With the disappearance of 
the Ottoman Sultan there will be no longer any great Mussulman 
sovereignty in the world, and the Mohammedan population of India, 
already the wealthiest and most numerous, will then assume its full 
importance in the counsels of believers. It will also assuredly be 
expected of the English Crown that it should then justify its 
assumption of the old Mohammedan title of the Moguls, by making 
itself in some sort the political head of Islam. Her Majesty will be 
left its most powerful sovereign, and it will be open to her advisers, 
if they be so minded, to exercise paramount influence on all its 
affairs. I do not say that they will be so minded, but they will 
have the power and the opportunity to a degree never yet presented 
to any Christian Government of directing the tone of thought of 
Mussulmans throughout the world, and of utilising the greatest 
religious force in Asia for the purposes of humanity and progress. I 
am myself profoundly convinced that on England’s acceptance or 
refusal of this mission the future of her dominion in India will 
mainly depend, and with it the whole solution of the problem she has 
set to herself of civilising Southern Asia. 

Let us see what our actual relations with Mohammedanism are, 
and what the value of its good-will to us \u Asia. And first as to- 
Inilia. I find in Mmiter’s Gazetteer, our latest authority, the fol¬ 
lowing figures:— 
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MxrssTJLMAiT CjENStrs OB India. 


Sengal 


• 

• 

1!),653,831 



• 

• 

1,104,601 

North-West Provinces 


• 

• 

4,189,348 

Ajmere 


• 

• 

47,310 

Oudh 


• 

t 

1,197,724 

Punjab . 


• 

• 

9,337,686 

Central Provinces . 


• 

t 

233,247 

Berar 


• 

« 

154,951 

Mysore . 


t 

• 

208,991 

Coorg 


« 

• 

11,304 

British Burmah 


• 


99,846 

Madras 


• 

• 

1,857,857 

Bombay . 

Total 

• 

t 

• 

• 

2,870,450 

40,867,125 


These are large figures taken merely as they stand, hut in point of 
fact they represent far more than is apparent. To understand them at 
their full value it must be remembered—First, that the Mussulman 
population is a largely increasing one, not only in actual numbers, but 
in its proportion to the other races and sects of the Peninsula, a fact 
which I believe the census returns of 1881, when published, will 
amply prove. Secondly, that its geographical distribution coincides 
pretty closely with that of the political life and energy of the 
country. The Punjab and the North-West Provinces alone contain 
an aggregate of thirteen million Mussulmans. Thirdly, that it is 
homogeneous to a degree shown by no other Indian community. 
Though less numerous by two-thirds than the whole Hindoo popula¬ 
tion, it is far more so than any coherent section of that population, 
and is thus the largest body of opinion in the Empire. Fourthly, it 
is also the most generally enlightened. It is the only section of the 
community which knows its own history and preserves the tradition 
of its lost political importance; and if it has held itself aloof hitherto 
from competition with other races for the public service, it has been 
through pride rather than inability. What Mussulmans there are 
who have entered the service of Government have been men of dis¬ 
tinguished capacity. And lastly, it is no isolated body, but remains in 
close communication with the mass of its fellow-believcra throughout 
the world. The Mohammedan population of India is, therefore, an 
exceptional as well as a large one. 

Our second interest in Mohammedanism lies in Egypt. Here, 
standing at the threshold of our commerce with the East, we find 
another large community almost wholly Mussulman, for whose well¬ 
being we are already to a certain extent pledged, and in whose 
political future we perceive our own to be involved. A hostile 
Egypt we rightly hold to be an impossibility for our position ; and 
religious antagonism at Cairo, even if controlled by military occupa¬ 
tion, would be to us a constant menace. Nor must it bo supposed 
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that Egypt, like the Barhary coast, will, into whose hands soever it 
falls, change its religious aspect. The population of the Delta is too 
industrious, too sober, and content with too little to fear competition 
as agriculturists with either Italians, Greeks, or Maltese; and the 
conditions of life under a torrid sun will always protect Egypt from 
becoming an European colony. The towns may, indeed, bo over¬ 
run by foreigners, but the heart of the country will remain un¬ 
changed, and, like India, will refuse to remodel itself on any foreign 
system of civilisation. Mohammedanism, therefore, will maintain 
itself in Egypt intact, and its good-will will remain our necessity. 

A third interest lies in Asiatic Turkey. This we have guaranteed 
by treaty against foreign inva.sion ; and though our pledge is nomi¬ 
nally to the Sultan, not to the people of the Empire, and though that 
pledge is contingent upon an impossibility, administrative reform, 
and is thci’cforc not strictly binding, it is impossible to escape the 
admission that we have a moral obligation towards the Mussulmans 
of Asia Minor and Syria. How far we may be disposed or able to 
fulfil it remains to be seen. I do not myself anticipate any further 
intervention on the part of England in defence of the Turkish-speak¬ 
ing lands. These, from their geographical position, lie outside our 
efiective military control, and, dishonourable as a retreat from our 
engagements will be to us, it may be a necessity. It is difficult to 
understand how an English array could effectively protect either 
Asia Minor or l^lesopotamia from llussian invasion. The occupation 
of Kars has given Russia the command of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and with them of Armenia, Kurdistan, and Irak, so that our pro¬ 
tection could hardly be extended beyond the sea-coast of Asia Minor 
and the Persian Gulf. Ko such inability, however, applies to Syria. 
There, if wo will, we certainly can carry out our engagements. A 
mere strip of seaboard, backed by the desert, and attackable only 
from the north on a narrow frontier of some hundred miles, Syria is 
easily defensible by a nation holding the sea. It is probable that a 
railway run from the Gulf of Scandcrun to the Euphrates, and 
supported by a single important fortress, would be sufficient to effect 
its military security at least for many years; and Syria might thus 
have given to it a chance of self-government, and some compensation 
for misfortunes in which we have had no inconsiderable share. But this 
is an interest of honour rather than of political necessity to England, 
and he must possess a sanguine mind who, in the present temper of 
Englishmen, would count greatly on such motives as likely to 
determine the action of their Government. If, however, it should 
be otherwise, it is evident that the success of such a protectorate 
would depend principally upon the Mohammedan element in Syria, 
which so greatly preponderates over any other. 

A fourth interest, also a moral ono, but connected with an 
accepted fact of English policy, is the attempted abolition of the 
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Africau slave trade. Now, though it is unquestionable that Moham¬ 
medanism permits, and has hitherto encouraged, slavery as a natural 
condition of human society, it is no less true that without the co¬ 
operation of the various Mussulman princes of the African and 
Arabian coasts its abolition cannot bo effected. Short of tho occupa¬ 
tion by European garrisons of all the villages of the Red Sea, and 
from Gardafui southwards to Mozambique, or, on the other hand, of 
the subjection of all independent Moslem communities in Arabia 
and elsewhere, a real end, or even u real check, cannot be put on the 
traffic except through the co-operation of Mussulmans themselves. 
The necessity has, indeed, been completely recognised in the nume¬ 
rous treaties and arrangements made with the Sultans of Turkey, 
Zanzibar, and Oman, and with the Viceroy of Egypt; and, though I 
am far from stating that these arrangements are wholly voluntary 
on the part of any of the princes, yet their good-will alone can make 
the prevention efficient. , An excellent proof of this is to be found in 
the case of the Turkish Govoniment, which, since its quarrel with 
tho English, has given full license to the traffic in the Red Sea, 
which no means at the disposal of the latter can in any measure 
check. At no modern period has a larger number of slaves been 
imported into Hejaz and Yemen than during the last eighteen 
months, and until friendly relations with the Porte, or whatever 
Mussulman authority succeeds the Porte in those provinces, are 
restored slave-trading will continue. I do not myself entirely 
sympathize with anti-slave-trade ideas as applied to Mohammedan 
lands, knowing as I do how tolerable and even advantageous the 
social condition of the negroes is in them. But still I wish to see 
slavery discontinued, and I believe that a firm but friendly attitude 
towards Mussulmans will have completely extinguished it in another 
two generations. A rupture w'ith them can only prolong and aggra¬ 
vate its existence. 

Lastly, wo may perhaps And a prospective interest for England in 
the probability of a Caffre conversion to Mohammedanism at no very 
remote period, and the extension of Islam to her borders in South 
Africa. It is of course premature to be alarmed at this, as it is a 
contingency" which can hardly happen in the lifetime of any now 
living; but Mohammedanism is not a creed which a hundred or two 
hundred years will sec extinguished in Africa or Asia, and already it 
has passed considerably south of the Equator. Capo Colony at this 
day numbers some Aftecn thousand Mussulmans. 

It would seem, then, on all these grounds difficult for England to 
ally herself, in dealing with Islam, with what may be called the 
Crusading States of Europe. Her position is absolutely distinct from . 
that of any of them, and her interests And no parallel among 
Christian nations, except perhaps the Dutch. For good as for evil, 
she has admitted a vast body of Mohammedans into her social com- 
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munity, and contracted engagements from which she can hardly 
recede towards others among them, so that it is impossible she 
should really work in active antagonism to them. As Christians, 
Englishmen may regret this; hut as practical men, they would 
surely be wise to recognise the fact, and to accept the duties it 
entails. Nor can these be discharged by a mere policy of inaction. 
England should bo prepared to do more than assert a general doctrine 
of tolerance and equality for all religions in respect of this one. 
Mohammedanism is not merely an opinion; a certain political or¬ 
ganization is a condition of its existence, and a certain geographical 
latitude ; and, moreover, it is a force which cannot remain neutral— 
which will be cither a friend or a foe. To do nothing for Mussul¬ 
mans in the next ten years will be to take cause against them. The 
circumstances of their case do not admit of indifference, and they are 
approaching a crisis in which they will, on two points at least, 
require vigorous political protection. Their Caliphate in some form 
of temporal sovereignty, though perhaps not of empire, will have to 
be maintained; and short of securing this to them, and their free 
access as pilgrims to Mecca, it will be idle to pretend to Mussulmans 
that we are protecting their interests, or doing any part of our 
sovereign duty towards them. It can hardly be argued that the 
Indian doctrine of religious equality will suffer from doing political 
justice to Mohammedans. 

On the downfall, therefore, of the Ottoman Empire, whenever that 
event shall occur, the role of England in regard to Islam seems 
plainly marked out. The Caliphate—no longer an empire, but still 
an independent sovereignty—must be taken under British protec¬ 
tion, and publicly guaranteed its political existence, undisturbed by 
further aggression from Europe. On the Bosphorus no such gua¬ 
rantee can now be reasonably given, because there it lies in a position 
militarily indefensible. England is a naval power, and the scat of 
the Caliphate must be one secured from all attack by land. It will 
then be for Mohammedans, and especially for the Mohammedans of 
India, to decide upon the new metropolis of their faith, the con¬ 
ditions of their choice lying within the narrowed limits of their still 
independent lauds. If Syria bo still free, that metropolis may bo 
Damascus ; if Irak, Bagdad; or it may be in Egypt, or Arabia, or 
Central Asia. It is manifest, however, that as far as British protec¬ 
tion against Europe is concerned, the further it is removed from 
Christendom the better, and the more easily accessible by sea. I 
have already given it as my opinion that the move, when made, will 
be one southwards, and ultimately to Arabia. But it may well 
happen that its first stage will be no further than Cairo. The 
Caliphate reached Constantinople through Egypt, and may return by 
the same road, and there are certain quite recent symptoms which 
seem to point in the direction of such a course being the one taken. 
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The events of the last year in Egypt are significant. For the first 
time in its modern history a strong national party has arisen on the 
Nile, and has found full support from the Azhar Ulema, who are 
now tho most powerful body of religious opinion in Islam. They 
are politically hostile to the Sultan, and though they have no design 
as yet of repudiating his Oaliphal title, they are unlikely to be faithful 
to his broken fortunes, and, on the downfall of Constantinople, will 
doubtless proclaim a Caliph of their own. The family of Mohammed 
All, if popular, may then hope for their suffrages, or it may be some 
seyyid, or sherif, of the legitimate house of Koreysh. In any case, a 
Caliphate at Cairo is a possibility which we must contemplate, 
and one which, under the political direction and solo guarantee 
of England, but enjoying full sovereignty there, might be a solution 
of the difficulty acceptable to Mohammedans, and not unfavourable 
to English interests. It seems to mo, however, that it would be but 
a make-shift arrangement, not a permanent settlement, and this from 
the complexity of foreign interests in Egypt, which would keep the 
Mohammedan pontiff there under restraints irksome to the religious 
sense of Mussulmans. It would be in fact but the prelude to that 
final return to Arabia which Arabian thought, if no other, destines 
for the Caliphate. Tho Sherif of Mecca would hardly tolerate any 
further subjection to an Emir el Mumenin shorn of his chief attri¬ 
butes of power, and unable, it might be, any longer to enforce his 
authority. Sooner or later tho Caliphate, in some form or another, 
would return to its original seat, and find there its final resting- 
place. 

Established at Mecca, our duty of protecting tho head of tho 
Mussulman religion would be comparatively a simple one. Ilejaz 
for all military purposes is inaccessible by land for Europeans; and 
Mecca, were it necessary at any time to give the Caliph a garrison of 
Mussulman troops, is within a night’s march of the coast. In Arabia 
no Christian rights need vindication, nor could any European power 
put in a claim of interference. Yemen, the only province capable of 
attracting European speculation, would, I know, gladly accept an 
English protectorate, such as has been already given with such good 
results to Oman ; and other points of the Arabian shore might 
equally be declared inviolable. Arabia, in fact, might be declared 
the natural appanage of the Caliphate, the State Pontifical! of the 
supreme head of the Mussulman religion. In its internal organiza¬ 
tion we should have no cause to interfere; nor would its protection 
from without involve us in any outlay. 

It has already been shown how favourable an action an Arabian 
Caliphate may be expected to exercise on tho progressive thought of 
Islam. That it could not be a hostile power to England is equally 
certain. Whether or not the Caliph reside at Mecca, the Grand 
Sherifate must always there exist and the pilgrimage be continued; 
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and we may hope the latter would then be principally under English 
auspices. The regulation of the Haj is, indeed, an immediate neces¬ 
sary part of our duty and condition of our influence in the Mussulman 
world ; and it is one we should be grossly in error to neglect. It 
will have been seeir by the table given in my first paper that nearly 
the whole pilgrimage to Arabia is now made by sea, and that the largest 
number of pilgrims sent tliere by any nation comes from British terri¬ 
tory. With the protectorate, therefore, in the future of Egypt, and, 
let us hope, of Syria, England would be in the position of exorcising 
a paramount influence on the commercial fortune of the Holy Cities. 
The revenue of Hejaz derived from the Haj is computed at three 
millions sterling, a figure proved by the yearly excess of imports over 
exports in her seaports, for she produces nothing, and the patronage 
of half, or perhaps two-thirds, of this great revenue would make 
England’s a position there quite unassailable. An interdiction of 
the Haj, or the threat of such, for a single year would .act iipon 
every purse .among the Hejazi .and neutralise the hostility of tho 
most recalcitrant of caliphs or shorifs; while a systematic develop¬ 
ment of the pilgrimage as a Government undertaking, with the con¬ 
struction of a railw.ay from Jeddah to Mecca and the establishment of 
thoroughly well-ordered lines of steamers from the principal Moham¬ 
medan ports, all matters which would .amjjly rejjay their cost, woidd 
every year add a now prestige to English influence. This might be 
still further enhanced by the very simple measure of collecting and 
transmitting officially the revenue of the Wukaf proijorty, entailed on 
the shcrifs, in India. This is said to amount to half a million sterling, 
and might, as in Turkey, take the form of a governraent subsidy. 
At present it is collected privatcl}', and reaches the sherifs reduced, 
as I have been told, by two-thirds in the process of collection, so 
that the mere assumption of this perfectly legitimate duty by tho 
Indian authorities wmuld put a large sum into tho hands of those 
in office at Mecca, and a proportionate degree of power into the 
hands of its collectors. This, indeed, would be no more than is 
being already done by our Government for the Shia Shrines of 
Kerbela and Meshed Ali, with results entirely beneficial to-English 
popularity and influence. With regard to the pilgrimage, I will 
venture to quote the opinion of one of tho most distinguished and 
loyal Mohammedans in India, who has lately been advocating the 
claims of his co-religionists on the Indian Government for protection 
in this and other matters. Sjjeaking of Sultan Ab del Hamid’s Pan- 
islaraitic schemes, which he asserts have not as yet found much 
favour in India, he continues, “ I may, however, add that by far the 
most formidable means which can be adopted for propagating such 
ideas, or for rousing a desire for Islamitic union, would be the 
distribution of pamphlets to the pilgrims at Mecca. The annual 
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Haj at Mecca draws the more religious from all parts of India, and 
the Hajjis on their return are treated with exceptional respect and 
visited by their friends and neighbours, who naturally inquire about 
the latest news and doctrines propounded in the Holy Cities; so that 
for the dissemination of their views the most effective way would be 
for the propagandists to bring the Hajjis under their influence. I 
call it effective, because the influence of what the Hajjis say goes to 
the remotest villages of tho Mofu!»sil.” He then advocates as a 
counteracting influence the undertaking by Government of the trans¬ 
port of the Haj to Jcddali, and tho appointment of an agent, a native 
of India, to look after thcii- interests while in tho Holy Land. By 
making,” he concludes, “ the arrangements I have suggested, the 
English Government will gain, not only the good-will of the whole 
Mohammedan population of India, but they will also inspire the 
Hajjis with tho wholesome feeling that they owe allegiance to, and 
can claim protection from, an empire other than that to which 
the people of Arabia arc subject (tho Turkish). Tho proposed help 
would stand in very favourable contrast to the sufferings which 
the pilgrims undergo from maladminislralion at Mecca and in their 
journey to Medina. Moreover, practically tho assistance rendered 
by the Government would be the most eflbetive way of resisting such 
influences as tho propagandists might bring to bear upon the Hajjis 
with a view to animate them with hostility to tho British supremacy 

in India.I believe if tho Indian Govcrjiment oiily wished to 

make some such arrangement it would pay its own way. I am abso¬ 
lutely certain that it would have a disproportionately beneficial effect 
on the political feelings of the IMohammedaiis towards British rule.” 

Such, or some such, is the line of action which England, looking 
merely to her own interests, may, it is hoped, pursue in the next 
century, and begin in this. Her Asiatic interests she must recognise 
to bo peace and security in Mussulman India, good-will in Egypt, 
and the healthy growth of the humanor thought of Islam every¬ 
where, and these she can only secure by occupying tho position 
marked out for her by Providence of leading tho Mohammedan 
world in its advance towards better things. The mission is a high 
one, and tvell worthy of her acceptance, and the means at her dis¬ 
posal are fully sufiicient for its discharge. Nor will her refusal, if 
she refuse, be without grave and immediate danger. Tho Moham¬ 
medan world is roused as it has never been in its history to a sense 
of its political and moral dangers, and is- looking round on all sides 
for a leader of whatsoever name or nation to espouse its cause. We 
can hardly doubt that th% position of directing so vast a force, if 
abandoned by England, will be claimed by some more resolute neigh¬ 
bour. The British Empire in Asia is cause of envy to the world at 
large, and its prosperity has many enemies, who w'ill certainly make 
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the distress of Islam an engine in their hands against it. Hegleoted 
by the power which they hold bound to protect their interest, the 
Mussulmans of India will certainly become its bitterest enemies, and 
though they may not immediately bo able to give efEect to their 
hostility, the day of embarrassment for us can hardly fail to come, 
and with it their opportunity. At best the enmity of Islam will 
make the dream of reconciling the Indian populations to our rule for 
over an impossibility. Leaders they will look for elsewhere—in Russia, 
maybe, in Germany, or even France, jealous of our interests in 
Egypt—not leaders such as we might have been for their good, but 
for our evil, and in pursuance of their own designs. The Caliphate is 
a weapon forged for any hand—for Russia’s at Bagdad, for France’s 
at Damascus, or for Holland’s (call it one day Germany’s) in our 
stead at Mecca. Protected by any of these nations the Caliphate 
might make our position intolerable in India, filling up for us the 
measure of Mussulman bitterness, of which we already are having a 
foretaste in the Pan-islamic intrigues at Constantinople. 

But enough of this line of reasoning. The main point is, that 
England should fulfil the trust she has accepted of developing, not 
destroying, the existing elements of good in Asia. She cannot 
destroy Islam nor dissolve her own connection with her. Therefore, 
in God’s name, let her take Islam by the hand and encourage her 
boldly in the path of virtue. This is the only worthy course, and 
the only wise one, wiser and worthier, I venture to assert, than a 
whole century of crusade. 

In conclusion, I would say to Mohammedans that if I have drawn 
a gloomy picture of their immediate political fortunes, it is not that 
I despair even of these. Their day of empire in the world seems 
over, but their day of self-rule may well dawn again, though under 
changed conditions from any we now witness. I foresee for them 
the spiritual inheritance of Africa and Southern Asia, and as the 
inteUigonce of the races they convert shall have risen to the level of 
their present rulers, and Europe, weary of her work, shall have aban¬ 
doned the task of Asiatic government, the temporal inheritance too. 
How long this shall bo delayed we know not. Their prophet has 
foretold that Islam shall not outlive two thousand years before the 
Mohdy shall come, and the thirteen hundredth is just commencing. 
A “man of justice” may yet restore their fortunes; but it will 
hardly be by present violence or by wading to Mecca through seas 
of blood; and when the end of their humiliation shall have come, it 
may be found that his true mission has commenced already, and that 
the battle ho was to fight has been lon^ waging in the hearts of 
those who have striven to reform their ways and purify their law, 
rather than to lament their broken power and the corrupt vanities 
of their temporal empire. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 



PIETRO COSSA: DRAMATIST. 


I remember, the first time I entered Florence, now more than 
twenty years ago, I found the streets of that fair city thronged by 
a funeral procession of considerable length and imposing aspect. 
I had not heard that any great soldier or statesman of Italy had 
recently died, and so I was a little taken by surprise. On inquiring 
who was the object of such splendid homage, I was still more 
astonished on being told that it was Niccolini, poet and dramatist, 
whose remains were being carried by the Tuscan people to bo interred 
in Santa Croce. 

I have always looked back upon this my first experience of 
Florence as an excellent introduction, for one who was then com¬ 
paratively unfamiliar with their ways, to the genius and character 
of the Italian people. They have the quickest sense and the most 
generous appreciation of personal merit in every form; but perhaps 
their tenderest homage is reserved for brilliant men of letters. They 
have that best quality of the aristocratic temper, a frank recognition 
of personal superiority; they have that excellent characteristic of 
the democratic spirit, a readiness to separate personal superiority from 
the accidents of birth, wealth, or station. “ Qui nacque il divin 
poeta.” “ Qui visse il divin poeta.” “ Qui scrisse il divin poeta.” 
“ Qui mori il divin poeta.” Such are the inscriptions with which 
the Italians love to decorate their streets and consecrate their 
temples. Their mural epitaphs are a Hymn to Genius. 

On the 29th of August last there died, at Leghorn, Pietro Cossa, 
poet and dramatist. A few days later his remains were borne to 
Rome, his native city, and there interred with sumptuous sorrow; 
artists, authors, professors of the University, the Roman Municipality, 
members of the Italian Cabinet, these and more following on foot to 
the grave. Who was the man, and what sort of a writer was he, to 
whose memory this tribute was spontaneously ofiered ? I will en¬ 
deavour to answer the question. 

I had no personal acquaintance with Pietro Cossa; but seeking 
for information concerning him, I received from the editor of the 
Capiian Fracassa, thanks to the kindness of a friend resident in 
Rome, the following particulars, to which I have added nothing 
beyond the rendering of them into English. 

“ Pietro Cossa was born at Eome, in the Via del Oovemo Vocebio, on the 
2Cth of January, 1830. The Cossa Pamily is ancient and noblo, and its cradle 
is Arpino. Baldassaro Cossa filled the Papal Chair under the title of 
John XXni., and lies in San Giovanni, in Florence, in a sopu’chre wrought 
by Donatello. 

vor.. XXXI. N.S. B 
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“ By bii’th, by study, by genius, Pietro Cossa was a Eoman of Bomaas, aay 
a Eoman of the old days. He was of middle height, stalwart of limb, noble 
in bearing, self*contained in aspect, measured in his words and gestures, 
dignified in everything, afifable, genial, almost simple. His head was of the 
leonine type; his hair was black and curly. He lived among the ancients 
rather than with his contemporaries. Prompted by early and as yet uncon¬ 
scious instinct, he educated himself by the perused of Plutarch, Suetonius, 
Tacitus, Martial, Petronius Arbiter, Dion Cassius, Juvenal, Crosar, Virgil, 
and Horace. From him the old Latin world had no secrets. His youth was 
full of adventure, a medley of study, love, and passion for liberty. For 
some time ho was a wanderer. He went to South America, where he 
remained several mouths, and to keep the wolf from the door sang upon 
the stage. But tho fascinations of Eome were too strong for him, and 
dragged him back to Italy. There he lived in a humble dwelling in the 
Trastevero, in the Via della Torretta, with his mother, known only to a few 
intimate friends, who worshipped him. 

“ In 1849 he was ono of the soldiers of the Eoman Eepublic. Afterwards he 
took little or no active part in what aro called politics. One day, however, 
happening to be in church, ho heard a monk narrating, from the pulpit, how 
an officer in the Papal service had animated his soldiers to the attack by 
exhibiting to them a sacred medal, and how, rushing to the assault, he was 
struck dead by a cannon ball. ‘A pretty miracle,’ exclaimed Cossa so as 
to be heard by the entire congregation. He was arrested, and imprisoned 
for several months. In 1865, on the occasion of the Dante Centenary, though 
living under the Papal rule, he contributed to the publication of a volume 
of lyrics, breathing tho most ardent spirit of libeity and patriotism. Ho 
had already published his Mario E I Cimlri, a work which inaugurated 
the literary I’evival of the pagan world. The following is a list, in chrono¬ 
logical order, of his principal works:— 

“ SordtHo. Monaldeschi. Betthovmi. Nerone, Colo da'Ricnzi. Plauto. 
Messalina. Cleopatra. I Borgia. Cecilia. I NapoUtani del 1799. Silla 
(unfinished). 

“ Of these works Nerone and Messalina were the most successful on the stage: 
but the author preferred to aU his other compositions, as a work of art, Plauto E 
11 Suo Secolo. 

“ Though expiring at the ago jf fifty-one, Pietro Cossa maybe said, iu tho 
sense of his art, to have died exceedingly young. His gloiy commenced only 
eleven years ago, for it is only eleven years since Eome became free; and under 
the Papal censorship, a poet like Cossa could not reveal himself to his country¬ 
men. Perhaps this was an advantage to him; for thus he was withheld from 
presenting himself before tho public as a dramatist until he had reached the 
robust and confident maturity of his genius. Ho died at an age which, for too 
many men of letters, maiks their decline, but which was for him the brilliant 
and serene meridian of his art. 

“He was a Common Councillor; but during the commiinal sittings on tho 
Campidoglio, whole his colleagues were discussing questions of paving and 
lighting, he was sketching the early scenes of Silla. Ho was modost and 
inoffensive, expansive only with his friends, a little careless in his dress, 
unaffected, stoical, bohemian in his ways, very concentrated, and consequently 
often absent and abstracted.” 

To this simple, affectionate, and as it seems to me descriptive 
narrative, I almost think the reader would wish me to append the 
following letter, written by Cossa himself, in reply to a German 
critic who, in tho autumn of last year, had craved particulars con¬ 
cerning him:— 



<‘ GEsmusflmo SiawoEE,—I do not know 
graoiouB words yon send xa9> and {br the oa^;i^9i» ^HUl wlim 
jovxa^ with mo and my poor writings; X blull^ to of, 

myself, Still your courtesy is sucb tbai h obliges mo to sdfprew bay 
diffidence. 

“I was bom in Borne in 1S30; my father was called Francesco Oossa, and 
he was a native of Arpino, the countiy of Marias and Choero; and my people 
still dwell there, in easy circumstances, in the palace built by Pope 
John XXm., one of my ancestors. My mothers name is Marianna 
Landesioj a native of Turin, and may God keep her alive for many a year 
to come. I received the germs of my education from the Jesuits of the 
Collegia Romano, but I was quickly expelled from that establishment, accused 
of heterodoxy, and of too decided Itaban leanings. Since then I have studied 
by myself, as best I could. On the downfall of the Boman Bepublio, and 
the occupation of Borne by the French, I ran off to South America, but instead 
of making my fortune there, I wasted wbat few pence I had, and was compelled 
to return to Italy. 

‘•My first dramatic composition was Marius and the Cirnhri, printed in 
Florence by Barbara in 1864. It was praised by the newspapers, but 1 
doubt if it would stand the ordeal of repiosentation. My second drama was 
Sirdello, inspbed by Dante; then I wrote Monaldeeehi, an episode in the life 
of Christina of Sweden. These compositions are after the manner of Alfieri, 
as I bad not yet the courage or the abibty to liberate myself from 
Aristotelean trammels. I next wrote Beethoven, a drama in prose, which, 
played in Borne, had maiked success. I wrote it as a tribute of admiration 
to the immortal German master, whom 1 regard as the greatest musical 
composer that over lived. This was followed by a play called Puschskin, 
the luckless Eussian poet, who fell m a duel; but it was poor stuff. On 
tho stage its success was slight. 

“ Then I resolved to change my system, and I wrote Nero. Its welcome on 
the Boman stage was lukewarm, nor was any moie favourable opinion pro¬ 
nounced concerning it by Italian publicists. Disheartened, I was minded to give 
up writing for the stage, and had accepted tho Chair of Literature in a Boman 
Lyceum; when, in tho teeth of all probability, there reached me the news of the 
stir Nero had made in Milan. Summoned thither, I met with tho most festive 
welcome, and from that hour dates my little bit of fame. Next year I wrote 
Plautus and his Age, then Ariosto and the House of Este, commissioned thereto 
by the Municipality of Ferrara on the occasion of the centenary of the divine 
poet; then Messalina, Cleopatra, Julian the Apostate, the Borgias, Cecilia; and all 
of them had the happiest career on the Italian boards. My most recent work, 
finished a few days ago, is called The Neajwlitans of 1799, and will be pifoduood 
for the first time in Milan during the coming carnival. 

“ My life for the rest is insignificant, and presents no noteworthy incidents; 
though, perhaps, I ought to say that at the last elections my fellow-citizens 
did me the honour to name me a Municipal Counbillor. 

“ And now, dear sir, I repeat my liveliest thanks. It is very flattering to us 
Italians to see learned Germany concerning itself with our literature. 

“ If ever I can render you any poor service, pray do not Spore me. I bavo 
the honour to sign myself, 

“ 8m devotissimo servo, 

“ Pietro Cossa.” 

I think this letter goes a long way towards revealing the character 
of the writer. It is the letter of a gentle nature, that reserves the 
exhibition of its strength for more fitting occasions. When I add that 

E 2 
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Cossa always kept in reserve five thousand lire (£200) for the year 
in which, as ho said, ho might he unable to produce a drama, and 
that this sum was found, after his death, folded up with the un¬ 
finished manuscript of Sul/a, perhaps I shall have said all that is 
necessary concerning tho individual apart from his work. 

As a rule, poetic genius dawns with the glowing colours of the 
lyric. That is the natural course. Youth knows little, but feels 
much, and what meagre message it has to convoy is choked by 
emotion. It sings, and sentiment in song has an ineffable charm. 
If there bo ever so little soul of genius in it, it is irresistible; fasci¬ 
nating even the old and the weary, just as, if we except its proud 
parents, a new-born infant delights none so much as its grandmother 
and grandfather. There have been babies before, no doubt, but there 
never was such a baby as this one. A new ly^^ist may generally 
count on a similar reception. I think, however, no neutral critic 
would claim for Cossa permanent distinction as a lyrical writer. Wo 
have seen how he confesses that as a dramatist he began by imitating 
Alfieri; as a lyrical writer he began by echoing Leopardi; and 
later on he fell, like so many other Italian writers of verse, under 
tho influence of Aleardi. llere is a charming little bit; but the 
source of its irregular cadence will be surmised by all who are 
familiar with modern Italian literature. 

“ Sotto un fascio di legna il yillanello 
Ascende all’ ermo ostollo, 

E va cautando in tutia la sua via; 

lo per dolco eentiero 

Vado silenzioso, e Talma mia, 

S’incurva sotto il peso d’un pensiero.” 

“ Under a fagot of firewood the rustic mounts to his lonely dwelling, and 
goes singing all the way. I along a gentle path walk on in silence, and my 
soul bends under the weight of a thought.” 

What Elizabeth Barrett Browning felicitously calls “ the pathetic 
minor,” greatly predominates in modern lyrical poetry; and the 
lyrics of Cossa, when not prompted by indignation, are suffused with 
sadness. In a little poem dated Castel Gandolfo, 1864, and entitled 
“ In Riva D’TJn Lago,” and written therefore, it may be presumed, 
by the Lake of Albano, he says that “ in the sweet silence that falls 
upon tho place it seems as though my wonted sorrow sleeps.” Then 
ho adds:— 


“ Poi sembrami veder starmi d’appreseo 
Un’ angioletta ch’io connobbi un tempo, 

E cui mi piacque ragionar d’amoro ; 

Ma quando piu viveano le eperanze. 

Mi disparvo da gli occhi, ed io Tho invano 
Poi recercata fra Tumana gente.” 
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“ Then there seemed to stand near me an angelio being whom I knew 
once upon a time, and with whom I delighted to discourse of love. But 
when hope grew stronger, she vanished from my sight, and I have vainly 
sought to find her again among mortals.” 

Is this an individual confession, or only the impersonal anguish 
of the imagination ? Who shall say ? Only those who aro the least 
competent to answer, and who will disentangle you the autobiography 
of a poet from his vaguest verses, with as much confidence as they 
assign a country to a fossil, or a date to a gem. The heart and the 
imagination of the poet are so interfused that his clearest utterances 
are pitfalls for the inadvertent. But though I, at least, am unable 
to say whether Cossa mitigated heartaches of his own with mplody, 
it is plain beyond challenge that his heart ached heavily for his 
country, and most of all for his native city, during those years of 
hope deferred, before— 

“ Around rent Savoy’s Cross as hot they pressed, 

Italy clasped her children to her breast.” 

There is scarcely one of his lyrics in which he does not allude to the 
fallen majesty of Rome. Even when chanting a poem to Venus, he 
cannot help speaking of her as the only surviving divinity “delB 
amabil culto degli antichi giorni," and comparing her relation to the 
dust of shattered gods with a star that gazes upon a shipwreck. In 
his Hymn to Martin Luther, to which he prefixes the words of 
Aleardi, “ Luther, the Spartacus of thought,” he begins by a brief 
description of the field of Montana after the battle, drawing a sharp 
contrast between the rich autumn colours of the Campagna and the 
blanched faces of the dead. Who were they ? 

“ Que’ morti erano il fiore 
Dell’ Italo valore, 

B volovan la patria. Ma uua mano 
Come di venchio su navil che affonda 
Fra il tempestar doll’ onda, 

S’alzu dal Vaticano, 

E volta a’ quattro vonti 

' Bicbiese un’ elomosina di spado, 

Ai battezzati che non son crcdonti 
In Oolui che grido—Beati i miti! ” 

“ They who hero lie stark were tho flower of Italian valour, and all they 
wanted was their country. But a hand, as of feoblo old ago upon a ship that 
is foundering amid the raging of tho waters, was raised from tho Vatican, 
and turning to tho four winds of heaven craved swords for alms from tho 
baptized, who withal do not believe in Him, that exclaimed, ‘ Blessed are the 
merciful I * ” 

With a sudden transition he appeals to the straw of Bethlehem, 
and to the Gross which has been transmuted into a Throne, by “ the 
heirs of LucuUus, who drape their limbs in pagan purple,” against 
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whom, and yet more against whose protectors, he invokes the aveng¬ 
ing blade of Sadowa. Any one can see that indignation made these 
verses at least. But, as a rule, Cossa sings rather in sorrow than in 
anger. When he extols the dolce clima of Frascati, it is to remember 
that once upon a time its soft air was not made for “ the ignoble 
repose of those that are in body, and still more in soul,” degenerate 
from their ancestors. The man of olden times thither returned only 
to rest, his victorious limbs. 

“ e se giaceva il corpo, 

Meditati nel seno a questa pace, 

I ponsieri immortali 

Solean per I’universo scioglior Tali.” 

“ And if his body reclined, his immortal thoughts, brooding in this nest of 
peace, would then wing their way through tho universe.” 

More than one foreign critic has observed, and lamented, that the 
Italian poets of the present century have been in great measure 
diverted from their proper task, and almost invariably been lamed 
in the execution of it, by tho intense political emotion consequent 
upon the ignominious servitude of their country, now happily ended. 
I should be slow to assert that the predominance of any one emotion, 
be it what it may, does not tend to hamper the genius and limit the 
scope of the poet. It may possibly give him intensity, but it will 
narrow the area of his imagination, and what he gains in depth 
he will more than lose in breadth. Moreover, political notes in 
poetry, even when struck from the chords of national indignation, 
soon weary. Still, I think an Italian could hardly have been a 
poet at all, who, when Italy was pining under the tutelage of cosmo¬ 
politan hierarchs, or writhing under the forcible embrace of a foreign 
master, could silence the patriotic anguish of his soul. Had there 
been such a man, I think we should have exclaimed with Scott, “ go 
mark him well! ” and with a certain joyful scorn have predicted 
that he would go 

“ Down to the dust from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 

May we not go further even, and say that no poet, it matters not 
what his nation or his tongue, could have listened to the sighs of yet 
unliberated Italy, without feeling that he too must breathe notes of 
mingled wail and menace for the lovely captive, without caring to 
inquire whom his melody embarrassed* I almost think English¬ 
men may be excused, and need not be set down as very heartless 
persons, if it so happened that they preferred what seemed to be the 
interests of their country to the vague and somewhat artificial lispings, 
by ignorant and comfortable Bulgars, of the seductive words. Free¬ 
dom and Country. But Italy ! What is there we do not owe to 
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her f It was Italy that gave the world in which we live) think) and 
enjoy, its language, its laws, its literature, its religion. It was Italy 
that, when Eome perished of what she had given, flooded a slumber¬ 
ing Europe with dreams of Hellenic intelligence and HeUenio 
grace, brought back the beautiful Gods of Greece from the exile of 
ascetic oblivion, and made them welcome in a tardily indulgent 
Christendom. Every man of the commonest culture must perforce 
feel that Italy is the cradle of bus thought, the very womb of his 
intelligence; and when she leaped to her feet and faced the Bar¬ 
barians, who could help replying to the cold precautions of 
admonishing politicians,—“ I musi go and help my Mother ! " 

It is only incautious persons, however, who will declare of a poet, 
in the immaturity of his genius, that he is wasting his time or losing 
his way. Hylas was for a season appropriated by the Naiads, but 
Hercules recovered him at last. Thus the most effeminate lyrics 
may be the prelude to heroic strains, and dithyrambic declamation 
against the oppressors of his country the portal through which a 
poet passes on to the majestic measures and impersonal emotions of 
the drama. So, at least, it was with Cossa. When he wrote, in his 
lyric, “ AgV Icldii Mani/* “ To the Ghosts of the Gods ”— 

“ Salveto o Mani, memoria e sperauza 
Nell’ infelice servitii, fermento 
Sacro all’inerte cho la vita impara 
Da’ monumonti voatri o si vergogna; 

In oterno salveto ! lo per la patria 
fie non m dato di cadcr pugnando, 

E il freddo tedio o gl’ inamati giorni 
Mi prepara vocchiezza, in oaio culto 
Avro le tombe vostre infin cho morto 
Mi sciogUa al volo o m ’accomuni a voi 
Abitatoro degU <Jteroi campi: ” 

“llail, yo Divine Manes, memory and hope in hapless servitude, sacred 
leaven to the passive spirit that from your monuments learns to live or to 
blush ! Hail, all hail I If to me it be not given to fall fighting sword in hand for 
my country, and old age has in store for mo cold tedium and loveless days, 
in religious afPoction will I hold your tombs, till death liberates me for fiight, 
and makes me joint denizen with you of tho ethereal realm: ’’ 

—when, I say, he wrote this passage in Rome, in 1860, Cossa 
himself little knew—how should others then have known P—that he 
would live to carry out his vow in its most Hteral as well as in its 
most mystic sense P When the cramping fetters of priestly discipline 
at length were snapped, and from shore to summit Italy was One, 
then Cossa, instructed by the patriotic anguish and trained by the 
lyrical ululations of the past, with composed voice and dominating 
vision mode Nero, Messalina, Plautus, Soipio, Cato, Cleopatra, stand 
before him, marshalling them, with their slaves, sycophants, and 
courtesans, in dramatic array, and dragging them from their 
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sepulchres on to the Roman stage. Little did he guess when, 
writing his lines “ Sul Palaiino,’* he recalled “ gl* idilii inammorati di 
quel jmzzo Caligola” the love-sick idylls of the cracked Caligula, 
and stretched out arms of patriotic yearning to Jupiter Stator, “ il 
miglior dio d’ltaliu,” the host of all Italian gods, that the day was 
coming when, their enemies once more driven in headlong flight, he 
would place before the Italian people, in a series of noble, dispassionate, 
and extraordinarily objective dramas, the glories,the vices, the altitude, 
and the decay of ancient Rome. 

We have seen how, while yet lingering in the lyrical land, he had 
attempted to compose dramas w'hieh, as ho himself says, would not 
bear the ordeal of representation. Marius and the Cimbrt, which 
was dedicated to his mother, is a somewhat tedious composition. The 
dialogue is longsome, and is not suffused with that ijoetic feeling 
or clothed in that imaginative diction which alone redeem, if indeed 
even they redeem, a drama written rather to bo read than to be 
acted. It was Nero, that made its appearance in 1871,* the year 
after the Flag of Italy floatt'd over the Capitol, in which Cossa first 
exhibited incontestable originality, and showed that he had found 
his voice. As I have observed, and as will be perceived more 
clearly in a moment, it was the natural sequel of all he had said or 
sung before. But he had hitherto made no vivid mark in the 
republic of letters; and so his countrymen were unprepared to find 
at once in the new dramatist the inauguration of an era in the 
annals of their stage. Acted in Rome, Nero met with, as ho 
says, only “ mediocre successo,” and the critics who read it without 
seeing it acted spoke of it coldly. But on the 17lh of January, 
1872, it was given at the Theatre Royal in Milan; and on the follow¬ 
ing day, Cossa, who was in Rome,, and had given up thinking of 
Nero as a wasted effort, received a telegram from the impresario, 
Bellotti-Bon, bidding him come to Milan to enjoy a veritable 
triumph; adding—not without need—that a remittance was being 
sent to enable the poet to make the journey. The sequel has 
been narrated W'ith such picturesque spirit by an Italian hand, 
that I will venture to translate one brief paragraph of the descrip¬ 
tion :— 

“Cossa arrived at six o’clock, covered with dust, dog-tired, grimy. We 
cairied him off to dinner; ho swallowed a few mouthfuls in haste and with 
evident anxiety; and then we conducted him to the theatre. The public, 
burning to see the author, were craning their necks, treading on each others, 
toes, occupying every available space. Cossa had never before seen Milan, nor 
such an audience, nor such enthusiasm. Imagine if he was bewildered by it! 
Ho seemed like one who walks in his sleep, like one mesmerized. He saw 
nothing, understood nothing. He was called to the front of the box over and 
over again, ho was dragged out, ho was dragged in. He lot them do what they 
would with him. Ho bowed his big head when Atte or Bglogo—female 
characters in the play— grasped him by the hand; he smiled when Nero 
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nudged him on the elbow ; ho stared round, but automatically; he appeared to 
bo in a dream.” 

It was a favourite saying of Lord Beaconafield that every man 
has a right to bo conceited until he is successful. Cossa was one of 
those rare spirits who arc conceited neither before their success nor 
after it. Like the lady extolled by Pope, when all the world con¬ 
spired to praise him, he was deaf and did not hear. 

In a prologue ta JVtro, which is supposed to be recited by the 
buffoon Menecratos, one of the characters in the play, the author 
informs us of his aim, botli as regards the story he had to tell, the 
principal character ho hud to draw, and the style in which the action 
was carried forward. 

“ II mio Nerono—io dissi 
Mio, porch^ sono il suo buffone —6 un ultra 
Cosa. b]gli 4 lioto sempro, o buono mai. 

Ei volontior frequonta co’ gbiottoni 
La taverna, 4 cantor, pugillatore, 

Scolinsco, guida cocebi, e fa il poeta, 

12 qual insomma lo si ammira vivo, 

Emorgor dalle pagine immorfali 
Di Suetouio o di Tacito. Nerone 
Era un artiala. 

■» # # # 

“ Quanto alio stilo o al modo di condurre 
Lo scene, credo cbe I’antor s’attenne 
A quella scuola cbe piglia lo leggi 
Dal verismo, o stiinando cbe in ogn’arto 
Sia bello il vero, band! dalla scena 
11 verso cbe ha rumore o non idea, 

Pago se pot4 trar voci ed eflfetti 
Dal lirismo del cuore. 

* * * # 

“ I Buoi compagni sono quali 
Pote vederli Eoma imperiale 
In una eta corrotta, sonza fede, 

Allogra ne’ auoi vizi, o lampeggiata 
Tristamonte qu4 e la dal suicidio 
Di qualcho stoico.” 

“My Nero—I call him mine, oocause I am his buffoon—is a different sort 
of personage from tho one you have been accustomed to see doing duty for him. 
He is always jocund, never good. He gladly consorts with gluttons in taverns, 
he is a singer, a gladiator, a sculptor, a charioteer; he plays tho poet; in a 
word he is just such a one as, with admiring wonder, wo see standing out alivo 

from the immortal pages of Suetonius and Tacitus.As to the style, and the 

way of managing tho scenes, I believe tho author belongs to that sohdol which 
takes its laws from realism, and considering that in every art truth has a beauty 
of its own, he banishes from the boards tho verse that has sound, but not sense, 
well content if ho can conjure emotion and produce effect £rdm the lyricism of 

the heart.Tho companions of Nero are those whom Home beheld in 

an age of corruption and want of faith, rejoicing in its vices, and sadly 
illuminated now and then by the suicide of a stoical soul.” 
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Authors, like other people, sometimes promise more than they 
perform. But the author of Nero is as good as his word. One of 
the last exclamations of Kero was, Qmlis ariifex pereo, and Cossa 
represents him throughout life in the character in which he elected 
to die. He is an emperor by accident, an artist by choice, though 
no doubt the caricature of an artist possessing nothing imperial save 
a boundless capacity for cruelty. The drama opens in the Golden 
House on the Palatine, where Menecrates announces that two persons 
are waiting for an interview; one, the bald-headed President of the 
Senate, the other a dainty girl, with fair and flowing locks. To the 
surprise of Menecrates, Kero gives priority to the first, laying a 
satirical emphasis on the duty of “ business first, pleasure after¬ 
wards.” It is soon made apparent, however, that his object is only 
to induce the Senate to find him fresh supplies for the ornamenta¬ 
tion of his palace, for the purchase of statues, for the multiplication of 
feasts, and for the splendours of the circus. The interested and 
ironical dialogue over, the senator and the buffoon retire ; the girl 
is admitted, and Kero and Egloge are alone. The name of Vindex 
has been mentioned in the previous colloquy, but Kero shakes off 
the tremors excited in him by the allusions to his menacing rival, 
and abandons himself wholly to the charms of the new comer. 


“ Ncrone. 

leri 

Danzar ti vidi assai leggiadramcnte, 
E mi piacesti. 11 tiio nomo ? 

F/jIoi/v. 


Eglogo. 


Mi chiamauo 
Nerone. 


La tua patria ? 

Egloqe, 

lo nacqui in Grecia, 
Nerone. 

(guardandolo con entusiaemo). 
Tu pure Greca! Amabilo paese 

il tuo, bionda fanciulla: ha il privilegio 
Della bellezza, In quella terra tutto 
E bello dair Illiado al Fartenone. 

. Oh benedetto il suolo 

Dove natura artistica produce 
Statue divine, e pid divine donne.” 


** Nero. Yesterday I saw you dance bewitchingly. You filled mo with 
delight. Your name ? 

Egloge. They call me Egloge. 

Nero. And your country P 
Egloge. I was bom in Greece. 

Nero, ^eyeing her with enthusiasm) You Grecian also ! A lovely land is 
ours fair child; it has the birthright of beauty. In that clime all is lovely, 
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from the Iliad to the FarthenoQ. 0, bleseings on the soil xrhere nature, herself 
an artist, produces diyine statues, and still diviner vomen.” 

Egloge tells her story, a simple one, in simple words. He asks 
her if she ever knows weariness or anguish. “Never,” is the 
answer; “ I dance and laugh.” The upshot is, that Nero, captivated 
by this child of Hellas, declares she shall no longer he a slave, hut 
Empress; and with this promise, he leaves her. 

At this point enters Atte, who has been the favourite of Nero, and 
who still exercises over him a commanding influence. She, too, is 
of Hellenic blood, and she warns Egloge against the danger of being 
loved by Nero, telling her of the fate of Nero’s mother, of his two 
wives, and of his friends and intimates. 

“ Atte. 

Norone suole 
Incoronar la vittima di rose; 

Negagli fede; ancor n’ai tempo—vanno, 

Esci di questa casa. 

Egloge. 

lo vi rimango. 

Atte. 

Tu VI rimani! 

Egioge. 

E pcrche no La tetra 
Storia che mi narrasti erami nota, 

E al tuo consiglio, o arnica, dobbo solo 
Una risposta. 

Atte. 

E qualo ? 

Egloge. 

Tu sei viva.” 

“ Atte. Nero is wont to crown his victim witb roses. Trust him not; you 
still have time; depart I Hence trom this place! 

Egloge. Here I remain. 

Atte. You remain here ? 

Egloge. And wherefore not ? The hideous tale you have told was known to 
me already, and to your admonition, fiiend, I have but one reply. 

Atte. And that is P 

Egloge. That you are still alive.” 

In a word, though what Atte says be true, her counsels spring 
less from pity than from a' mixture of moral anger and female 
jealousy; and finally, declaring that she will mar the beauty of her 
rival, Atte draws a dagger and rushes upon Egloge. Needless to 
say that at this point Nero reappears, and Egloge rushes into his 
arms. But Nero bids her fly and hide herself, and in a soliloquy 
that follows confesses that Atte is the only person who exercises a 
ruling influence over him, and that while he devotes senator after 
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senator to destruction, ho cannot decree her assassination. She 
must have bewitched him with some filtre or incantation. Mene- 
crates rescues him from these thoughts by entering and announcing 
that the supplies required have been obtained by tho death of 
Cassius Longinus, who, accused by the servile Senate on the hint of 
Menecratcs, has opened a vein and bled to d§ath. Tho result is that 
Nero acquires possession of four villas, ono of which he bestows 
upon Meiiccrates. Tho other announcement of Menecrates is that 
the people are waiting in tho theatre to hear Nero sing, and with 
the words “ Now to the stage ! ” “ Laurels for the great tenor! ” 
the first act ends. 

The principal scene in act tho second is between Nero and Atte, 
which passes in a tavern, whence she has come to rescue the boozing 
Coosar. In fact, Atte is in some degree to Nero, in Cossa’s play, 
what Myrrha, as drawn by Byron, was to Sardauapalus; tho 
difference being that while Sardanapalus tenderly and passionately 
loved the fair Ionian, Nero is only afraid of Atte, whose beauty 
has ceased to charm his fickle senses. But like the faithful minion 
of tho Assyrian king, Atte strives to move Nero to a sense of his 
position. She argues, implores, and weeps in vain; and he only 
sinks deeper into his cups. Then, being just sober enough to say 
that “ truth emerges from the foam of Falernian,” ho declares sho is 
hateful to him, and that ho adores Egloge. She rushes on him 
furiously; ho totters from drunkenness, and a litter has to be 
brought to carry Coosar away. It might bo thought that such a 
spectacle would fill Atte with loathing and disdain. But just as 
Byron makes Myrrha say of Sardanapalus— 

“ That is the 1 -'aviest link in the long chain, 

To love whom wo esteem not! ” 

SO Atte has to aver: 

“ lo sento che disprozzo 

Quosto tiranno, e nondimeno I’amo * 

D’amor che m’impaura, e a lui son tratta 
Da iuoluttabil fato. 

(fennandosi avanti la statua di Egloge) 

Ecco, egli stesso 
Scolpl TefSgie dolla saltatrice, 

Ed a bchermirmi lo lascio negli occhi 
Quel continue suo riso ! Non fidarti 
Della tua sorto allegra I Ho conosciuto 
Le sposo di Nerono; orano belle 
Pih assai di te, di te pid assai superbe, 

0 mcrcenaria druda d’una notto, 

N6 avrian sofforto di mandanni un guardo 
Dal talamo diviuo.Ova son esse P ” 

“ I feel that I despise this tyrant, and yet I love him with a love that appals 
mo, and I am drawn to him by irresistible fate. (Halting before the statue of 
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Egloge). See, , he himself wrought this effigy of the dancing^girl, and left that 
perpetual smilo in her eyes to taunt me. But trust not to your joy! I knew 
the consorts of Nero; they were far more fair than you, far prouder than you, 
no mercenary harlot of a night, nor would they hare deigned to cast a look on 
mo from the imperial hod.Where are they now ? ” 

Feigning to participate in the mood of Nero, who is banqueting 
with Egloge at his side, Atto secretly administers poison to the 
dancing-girl, who dies in Nero’s arras, with the exclamation, “ I did 
enjoy life so much, and now my poor dance is over.” Menecrates 
announces that Vindex is slain; but the news swiftly follows that 
Galba has been acclaimed Emperor by the Legions. Then occurs a 
scene of striking dramatic power between Nero 'and Atte. The 
legions have deserted him ; the people are clamouring against him; 
and Galba is marching upon Romo. Atte would fain save him. 
But how ? By the same poison she administered to Egloge. The 
body of the sensuous dancing-girl is lying at his feet. Without, 
there rumbles the surly noise of rising popular tempest. Nero in 
terror strides up and down the empty banqueting chamber, and ends 
a retrospective soliloquy by the melancholy exclamation that so 
utterly deserted is he, fortune sends him neither friend nor enemy. 
Atte enters and says, “ I bring you both! ” 

“ Atte. 

lo t’offro e I’uno o I’altro. 

Scogli! .... Vengo a salvarti. 

Nerone. 

A salvarmi! 

Atte. 

Ilai tu coraggio ? 

Nerone. 

E ridonarrai 

Potrai I’imperio ? Dillo: ai piodi tuoi 

Mi prostioiA. 

• Atte. 

L’imperio e morto. 

Nerone. 

E gualo 

Salute m’ offri ? 

Atte. 

(presentandogli una picoola ampolla) 

Questa! 

Nerone. 

Cho ? Un velono ! 

Atte. 


Lo riousi ? 
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Nerone. 

Un releno! E non. ^ quello 
Che adoperava il tuo perfido ingegno 
Contra la poveretta oho 11 giaco 
Senza vita ? 

Atte. 

Nerone d diventato 

Un uomo pio ! Bammento un’ altra notto 
Ed un altro convito. Un dolce giovinetto 
Ti scherzava dapprosso, e tu ridondo 
A lui porgesti la tua tazza. Ei here, 

E spird. Quell’ucciso si nomava 
Britantiico—la tazza racohiudea 
Voleno : questo! ” 

“ Atte, I come to save you. 

Nero. To save me ! 

Atte. Are you bravo ? 

Nero, Can you give mo back the Empire ? Say yos, and at your feet I fling 
myself. 

Atte. The Empire is dead. 

Nero. Then what escape do you bring me ? 

Atte. (holding out to him a small phial) This. 

Nero, What! Poison! 

Atte. Do you reject it ? 

Nero. Poison! Tho same your treacherous skill employed against the poor 
victim that lies there! 

Atte. Nero has turned pious! I remember another night, another banquet. 
A gentle youth made merry beside you, and you smiling held out to him your 
cup. He drank, and died. Ho was called Britamiicus. Tho cup held poison : 
this that I hold now ! ” 

At last Nero resolves to drain the phial. But at that moment his 
faithful freedmen, Faonte and Epafrodito, enter, to conduct him from 
Rome by flight. “ I too must go,” says Atte. “ I love him still. 
I cannot leave him! ” They all turn to fly ; when Nero perceives a 
musical instrument lying on the table, and with the exclamation— 

“ Che resta ^ Faonte, la mia cotra ! ” 

“ And now what is there left ? Phaon, my lyre ! ” 

the fourth act ends. Tho fifth act of course is short, and is only a 
reproduction of the death of Nero by his own hand, with the help of 
Phaon, in the squalid farmhouse just outside Rome, between the 
Via Nomentana and the Via Salara, a death familiar to the whole 
world. 

It is not easy to render adequate justice to a drama by analysis, 
even when anxiety exists that justice should so be done to it. But 
perhaps the reader will have acquired some conception of the method 
and manner of Pietro Oossa as exhibited in his Nero. This, at 
least, will surely be patent to every one: that the mere lyrical period 
was over for him when he wrote this play; that, true dramatist as ho 
was, he had by then risen superior to tho passions he portrayed, and 
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traced with an even and untrembling hand the sottish and craven 
sentimentality of an eesthetic monarch, the simple and semmous joy 
of a heedless girl, the passionate jealousy blent with the ethical 
aspirations of a female favourite who feels the empire she has built 
on transitory charms crumbling beneath her feet, the calculating 
levities of a suborned buffoon, the murderous servility of a degraded 
senate, and the steadying hand of a faithful assassin. Oossa himself 
counts for nothing in the march and majesty of the play, over whose 
intricate progress he maintains a benevolent neutrality. We hear 
nothing more of the greatness of ancient Eome or of the littleness of 
the moral world; for he is too instinctive a dramatist to pester us 
with his own reflections through the mouth of any of his characters. 
There is not a passage of analysis, there is no subjective pottering 
where objective action and objective speech should necessarily rule 
supreme. The impassioned lyrist has developed into the dispassion¬ 
ate and indulgent writer of tragedy. He sits among the gods and 
scans with unmoving eyes alike the sanguinary and the flimsy antics 
of mankind. Ancient Eome is no longer the foil for modern feeble¬ 
ness. It is neither great, nor good, nor little, nor bad. It is 
what it is. In Messalim the portraiture is, if possible, still 
more indifferently and unconcernedly actual. In the first act, 
almost before we have advanced a few pages, the drunken Caligula 
is dead, riddled with dagger thrusts, and the terrified reluctant 
Claudius is lifted on the shields of the Pretorians and proclaimed 
Emperor. The thing is done, and very little is said about it. Mes- 
salina move.s before us with equally unfaltering footstep ; presented 
to us, not with the satirical indignation of Juvenal, but hating 
Agrippina because she is the mother of Domitian, and lusting after 
Caro Silio because he is “ bel cavaliere.” The anti-clerical friends 
of Cossa, with that undramatic intolerance so many of them share 
with the objects of their persecution, were almost angry with him 
because, in his Eoman plays, the triumph of the Cross, Calvary, the 
Child of Bethlehem, are spoken of with reverence, and even with 
enthusiasm, by dramatis personas to whom it was natural thus to 
speak of them. They wanted him to return to the lyrical invec¬ 
tives of Frascati and Albano, to turn the stage into a tribune, and to 
declaim against the Papacy through the puppets of his fancy. 
Happily Cossa was a little bit larger than his critics; and even in 
I Borgia he lets AlexanderVI., Cmsar Borgia, the Duca diGandia, 
Lucrezia, Yannozza Cattanei, talk and act for themselves, with¬ 
out travestying them into moralizers upon their own imposing crimi¬ 
nality. Y^en the opportunity spontaneously arises, as it does, for 
instance, when Yannozza Cattanei comes to announce to her Papal 
paramour the assassination of one of their sons by the other, and 
implores him to make his peace with Heaven by renouncing both the 
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Tiara and her arms, then Cossa lets himself go, and we feel we are 
in the presence of a master of dramatic language. But he never 
makes his characters say inappropriate things, in order that somo 
foolish person, enamoured of lyricism in season and out of season, 
may gush over his genius. In a word, Cossa is a man and a 
dramatist, not a coarse or emasculated wire-puller, fondly fancy¬ 
ing he is out of sight, but betraying the monologue of his presence 
by making all his puppets stutter or rant like himself. 

Clearly, therefore, Cossa possessed the two great indispensable 
qualifications of the dramatist proper. Ho obliterated himself, and 
he presented characters; and he presented these, not by analysis, but 
by action and by suiting the word to the action. Moreover, he has 
ample ingenuity and abundant resource, and he has the secret of 
making the interest culminate in the right place. . His plays may bo 
read—if my own experience be any test; must bo read--with plea¬ 
sure and admiration; but to enjoy them to perfection, and to under¬ 
stand thorn thoroughly, one must sec them acted. They are not 
closet plays ; they are stage pieces. They appeal not to a narrow, 
esoteric circle; they are addressed to the world of universal emotion. 

So far it will have been observed I have had none but words of 
praise for Cossa and his works, and T may perhaps be thought 
to bo singularly uncritical. Without allowing that criticism 
necessarily entails censure or even fault-finding, I have, I must 
own, some exception to take to Cossa’s dramatic method. He 
may have been right, and I may be wrong; and the odds are, of 
course, in his favour, as they always are in favour of an author of 
confessed power against any pne critic. But if what I have to say 
should strike others as just, then possibly it may be so. To me it 
seems that, as a rule, Cossa’s dramas , are not quite satisfactory in 
form and construction. They lack cohesion and unity, and are, in 
certain respects, rather panoramas than plays. Scene succeeds scene 
so quickly, that we have scarcely time to note we are being carried 
along by a swift succession of incidents rather than by the gradual 
evolution of the catastrophe from the general situation and from the 
characters of the piece. In Messalina this is particularly noticeable, 
and so it is in I Borgia, imtil we reach the climax. Indeed, in the 
latter play, the result sometimes is confusion. 

Did Cossa do this on purpose ? I do not know, but I rather sus¬ 
pect he did; or at least, if it was not done deliberately, was it not 
done by the unconsciou.8 instinct of a man determined—if it does not 
seem ungenerous to say so—to secure stage success ? It is idle to 
attempt to dissemble the fact that of the three elements that go to 
compose the triumph of an acted play, the ability of the author, the 
skill of the actors, and the taste of tho audience, the third is in 
these days by far tho most important. I fear I must add, with a 
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candour wHidi perhapa will shock the Mends of humani^, that it is 
at present by far the worst and the lowest element! We may pos¬ 
sibly boast but few dramatic writers of sterling merit; and competent 
actors may conceivably not be as plentiful as blackberries. But if 
either or both too often sink to the level of their audiences, it is be¬ 
cause the Many now are sovereign, and will have their imaginations 
stimulated and their senso of humour tickled, in the manner, and 
only in the manner, that pleasec them. To suppose that the imagina¬ 
tion and humour of the Many over were, or ever will be, very exalted 
or very refined, is a dream, retrospective or prospective, which I 
must leave to others. But the time was, and perhaps it will come 
again, though likely enough under different conditions, when autho¬ 
rity went for something, both in the writing, the acting, and the 
reception, of a drama. An ideal standard existed, which the play¬ 
wright sought to attain, which the actors laboured to represent, and 
which the audience struggled to appreciate. Now the cart has got 
in front of the horse with a vengeance; and it is not surprising if 
movement bo backward rather than forward. The dramatist must 
suppress whatever does not, and tho players must exaggerate 
whatever does, gratify the natural, the uncorrected, and therefore 
vulgar taste—of the vulgar. 

How does this apply to Pietro Cossa ? And to what extent does 
it apply to him ? It applies, I think, only in a moderate degree; 
but still, unless I am wrong, it does apply to him. He defers over¬ 
much, consciously or unconsciously, to the plehs, between whom and 
the populus, as far as dramatic taste is concerned, I fear there is not 
very much to choose. I am not blaming him; for it is not impro¬ 
bable that if he had shown himself more unbending, his dramas 
would never have been acted at all, and it would be grossly imjust 
to suggest concerning him that he sacrificed his art, to any great 
extent, in order to propitiate tho groundlings. But that certain 
sacrifices wore made, that sops were thrown by him to the 
many-hcaded Cerberus that stands and barks at tho stage-door of 
the modern theatre, I can scarcely doubt. It is not necessary to name 
tho melodramas of tho moment, whoso success is due to the fact that 
they consist for the most part of a scries of sKdes in a magic lantern, 
whoso subjects aio servilely borrow’ed from, and clumsily daubed 
with, contemporaneous icumo, or realism. Wc all know them, and 
their thousand and one nights., The distance between them and tho 
tragedies of Pietro Cossa is, of course, too great to be stated either in 
words or figures. But it strikes mo that tho same pernicious influ¬ 
ence, the taste of the Many, which wholly decides tho character of 
those performances, presided in some degree over the construction of 
the plays of Cossa. We should be slow to lose sight, especially in 
these days, of the beneficial influence exorcised by the communis 
VOL, XXXI. N.8. F 
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semus; the common taste and common passions of the multitude, upon 
authors even of the highest genius; and much that is unsatisfactory, 
despite its charming qualities, in a large proportion of the composi¬ 
tions of later times, is, I think, distinctly traceable to the excessive 
detachment of their gifted writers from the concerns, interests, and 
sensibilities of men in general. At the same time the balance has 
to bo kept even ; and though the subject matter of the poet should 
for the most part be the feelings and occurrences that wake the 
common chords of human emotion, he should sacrifice none of that 
perfection of form, of that purity of diction, and of that transparent 
elevation of thought, a jealous maintenance of which is the best 
homage he can pay to his literary ancestors. It is idle for the poet, 
and most of all for the dramatist, to cherish special feelings 
and exceptional interests of his own; these he must share with 
the men and women around him. But it is for him to decide and 
dictate the form in which they shall be embodied. For he, too, is a 
god, after his fashion. The matter is provided him ; but he alone 
can fix it into comely outlines, endue it with vital expression, and 
breathe into it a flexible soul. lie owes much to the common herd, 
of whom he, too, is one; but of that herd he is one of the heads and 
pathfinders, and they owe it to him in turn to let him choose the 
track that leads to the pastures of which he and they are alike in 
search. This right he must not abdicate. A drama is something 
more than a panorama, though a panorama, too, it doubtless is; and 
in the give and take between author and audience, that dramatic 
\inity which the ancients secured by the instrumentality of Fate, and 
which the best moderns attain through Circumstance and Character, 
should be unflinchingly upheld by the author in the teeth of all the 
audiences, all the stage-managers, and all the critics in the world. 
He has to learn from others, just as they have to learn from him; but it 
must be a compromise, not a surrender. He has certain Sovereign 
rights, and these ho must not exchange for a titular suzerainty and 
money compensation. 

I may possibly bo wronging the memory of Cossa in associating 
him, in ever so modified a sense, with these observations; but I have 
only said what strikes me. Verismo, however, is a constant snare 
even for a dramatist of a high order, and it is a snare more especially 
for a dramatist of erudition. Pietro Cossa had so thoroughly satu¬ 
rated himself with the history and manners of the Roman 
Empire, with which principally he deals, that ho naturally 
became attached, unconsciously no doubt, to his own erudition. 
Too much erudition on these subjects ho could not have; but he 
would have done belter, in my opinion, to have introduced less of it 
into his plays than he does. Ho seems to me to be sometimes more 
anxious to present a picture of the times than to write a drama. In 
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Plautus and his Age thia anxiety is very apparent, and would, I should 
think, despite the author’s recorded predilection for it, render it 
upon the boards tiresome if not intolerable. 

There is another branch of the dramatic art to which vctismQ, or 
realism, seems to me to be a distinct danger. I refer to poetic 
stylo; and it will be remembered that Oossa makes Menecrates in 
the Prologue to Nero represent him as one of the veristi. Kow, no 
doubt, it was high time for Itnlian tragedy to do£P the stilted buskins 
of the Alfierian drama ; and of the two offences, rhetorical platitudes 
and vulgar commonplace, the latter is the more endurable. But if 
it does not seem presumptuous in a foreigner to express an opinion 
upon a question of style, I can with difficulty persuade myself that 
the following lines, however much they may accord with perismo, 
arc deserving of a place in any tragedy professing to bo written in 
verse. 

‘' imperatoro Augusto, per la quarta 
Volta Consolo.” 


“ II oalvo 

I’lincipo del Senato, ed uua vaga 
Paiiciulla,” &c. 


‘‘ D’ora innanzi i tuoi 

JJiondi capolli,” 


Stoiia,’’ &c. 


“ La tetra 


“ Lrano doimo con i loro 
Ilambini,” &c. 


‘ ‘Senza 


Volerli,” Ac. 


“ The Emperor Augustus, for the fourth 
Time Consul.'’ 

‘ ‘ The bald 

Head of the Senato and a passing fair 
Child.” 

“ Henceforth thy 

Blond tresses,” Ac. 

“ The hideous 

Story,” Ac. 

” Women there wore with their 
Children.” 

“Without . 

Intending it,” Ac. 


It must not bo supposed that I have hunted for these examples of 
versification. They abound; it would be no exaggeration to say 
they swarm. It is irritating enough when Byron, in his dramas, 
ends a line with “and,” or “of; ” but at least he does so sparingly. 
With Oossa, this disjunction of the adjective from the noun, of the 

F 2 
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adverb from its verb, and so on, at tbe end of the verse, is frequent, 
I might almost say is habitual. If this be verismo in style, I can 
only observe. Heaven defend us against it I If we are to prostrate our¬ 
selves before Verismo, let us at any rate go down on both knees, and 
be done with verse altogether. Verse is well, and prose is well; but 
a hybrid between the two is the ugliest mongrel ever begotten 
by perversity out of language. 

I think Cossa would have been saved from this grave fault had 
he been a greater poet. But skilful dramatist, and admirably terse 
and telling writer of verse as he often is, he is not “ of imagination 
all eompact,” and we look in vain in his verse for those frequent trans¬ 
figurations of thought and feeling which occur only upon the high 
table-land of poetry, and which makes us feel that it is good for us 
to be there, though there it may be difficult fur us long to remain. 

But when all due deductions have been made, T think Pietro 
Cossa must be esteemed a dramatist of very considerable distinc¬ 
tion. May we regard his appearance and success as of good augury 
for other lands besides his own ? I should like to think so. But it 
must be remembered that though the Italians, while living pros¬ 
perously and contentedly under a Constitutional Monarchy, always 
have been, still are, and I believe will remain, the most democratic 
community in the world, they are a democracy saturated with 
great traditions, and what is true of the entire nation is true 
in a special manner of the Homans. The common people of 
Home still live in the shadow of a great awe; the awe of a Republic 
that perished, and of an Empire that rotted, nearly two thousand 
years ago. Nero, Messalina, Scipio—Scipionc is the commonest of 
Roman names—Cicero, t^ato, and not only their names but their 
vicissitudes, are household words in the most illiterate hovels of the 
Trastevere. It is not necessary to expatiate on the enormous advan¬ 
tage this circumstance gave to Cossa, and would give to any other 
Italian dramatist bent upon handling mighty themes. 

At home, in a land still dearer to us all even than Italy, the posi¬ 
tion, and, I fear, the prospect, are not quite the same. The English 
people are not yet a democracy; but they are gradually becoming one. 
What are their traditions ? I will not here attempt to answer the 
question. But am I the slave of political bias or of social prejudice, 
in fancying that I observe the hourly widening of the abyss between 
great authoritative literary traditions and the dominant predilections 
of the public, and in expressing the fear that, with us, the Drama, 
taking refuge in the closet, will settle into a self-conscious hypochon¬ 
driac, or, clinging to the boards, be ever more and more dwarfed 
and degraded, in order to make it harmonize with the low ideals and 
the narrow horizon of an evenly distributed material civilisation? 

Alfred Austin. 
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Six years after Sir Charles Lyell’s death, his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Lyell, has given the world his letters and journals in two bulky but 
vastly interesting, as well as really valuable volumes.* The book is 
not exactly a biography in the oi dinary sense, for the editor’s part 
has been confined to a Few stray connecting paragraphs of the baldest 
explanation; nor is it a deliberate autobiography, for Lyell was far 
too unobtrusive of his own personality to sit down and write at full 
length about himself; but it is unconsciously autobiographical for 
all that, consisting of letters extending over more than half a cen¬ 
tury, and enabling us to trace in minute detail the gradual unfolding 
of their writer’s ideas. As a study in psychological evolution these 
volunjcs are invaluable : they set before us vividly the prior causes 
which produced Lyell, the environment which afiected him, and the 
influences which moulded or developed his inherent faculties. 
Their interest is thus rather social and personal than merely geo¬ 
logical : it is Lyell the man, not simply Lyell th^ writer, that they 
paint for us with such graphic fidelity. 

Whence did he come ? What conditions went to beget him ? From 
what stocks were his qualities derived, and wliy ? These are the ques¬ 
tions that must henceforth always be first asked when we have to deal 
with the life of any great man. For wo have now learnt that a great 
man is no iinaccountable accident, no chance result of a toss-up on 
the part of nature, but simply the highest outcome and final efflo¬ 
rescence of many long ancestral lines, con\crging at last towards a 
single happy combination. Whatever he possesses he has derived 
in the main from his ancestors, though ho may possibly add some 
few elements himself by functional use; and it is not perhaps too 
much to say that the most richly endowed natures must necessarily 
derive many of their separate endowments from very different pre¬ 
ceding strains. In Lyell’s case the ancestral facts are clear and 
simple. His father was a Lowland Scotch laird, a man of cultivation 
and refinement, with tastes wide enough to embrace both literature 
and science. He was a botanist of some distinction, of- whose 
researches into the cryptogams Humboldt himself spoke with 
favour; and later in life he became an enthusiastic Dante scholar, 
collecting every known edition, and publishing numerous transla¬ 
tions from the Florentine poet. Thus the father already fore- 
ehadowed the special combination of tastes to be found in the son. 

(1) Life, Letter and Journals of Sir Chailis Lyell. la two volumes: with Portraits. 
London: John Murray, 1881. 
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His mother came from a good Yorkshire family—the Smiths of 
Maker Hall, in Swalcdale—and we can well believe Mrs. Lyell's 
statement that she was a woman of sound sense, for all her children 
seem to have inherited more than their father’s share of intellect 
and vigour, Charles was the eldest of ten, having two brothers and 
seven sisters. All w'ero able, hut ho was tho ablest. The first-born 
of a wealthy and cultivated family, with ample means and ample 
leisure, endowed by nature with literary and scientific potentialities, 
brought up in the stimulating atmosphere of liis own home, of 
Oxford, and of the London literary world, surrounded from his 
childhood upward by men of science and men of letters, it w’ould 
have been strange if Charles I;ycll had not turned out exactly such 
a man as we all know him to have been. He was predestined for his 
work by the inevitable forces of his own constitution and the environ¬ 
ing society, and he was admirably fitted beforehand for the work he 
had to do. 

“ Unencumbered research,” as Mr. Sorby calls it, is, in fact, the 
key-note of Lycll’s history. Like most other of our greatest scien¬ 
tific generalisers, he was brought up in an easy position, which 
enabled him to devote his life to science alone, without troubling his 
brain about the often absorbing question of the bread-supply, that 
wastes the best years of so many lives fit for better things. He came 
to us from the eighteenth century. Charles Lycll was born at 
Kinnordy, in Forfarshire, his father’s estate, on November tho 14th, 
1797. But tho real home of his childhood was Bartley Lodge, in 
the New Forest, which his father leased for twenty-eight years 
shortly after Charles's birth, though the family often returned for a 
time to Kinnordy as their summer quarters. The fragment of early 
autobiography which Lyell wrote years after for his future wife 
gives us some pleasant glimpses of tho boy’s life among the big trees 
and shady avenues of the Hampshire woodland. He felt the charm 
of nature and the open air from his childhood upward. Ho knew 
every clump and every single tree in the park, and to each one he 
gave a separate name. At Old Sarum, whither he used to go on 
half-holidays from his school at Salisbury, ho loved already to break 
the flints from the chalk to see which had crystals of chalcedony in 
the middle, and which had white cores of sparkling quartz. Even 
then, before ho was eleven years old, he had taken to collecting 
beetles and butterflies, finding out their names from the entomo¬ 
logical books in his father’s library. This free life in the New Forest 
must have formed such a preparation for his future work as could 
have fallen to the lot of very few boys in England : nowhere else, 
perhaps, in this over-tilled kingdom could he have formed so just an 
idea of what Nature left to herself is like—though oven the New 
Forest looks but an artificial thing, after all, beside genuine native 
primaeval woodlands. Moreover, he luckily escaped the conventional- 
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izirig and stereotyping drill of our public schools: he was never 
put through one of those dismal mills for crushing out individuality, 
into which we turn most of our best material, so as to grind it down 
to the Procrustean measure of Ovidxan elegiacs and ^sohylean tri¬ 
meters. Ho went to three small private schools, first at Ringwood 
(close to home), then at Salisbury (where “ we had the very best boys 
in Wilts, Dorset, and Hants "—a touch of a sort that dies out of his 
letters or, journals with the course of time), and finally at Midhurst, 
in the very heart of the Weald of Sussex. He was thus spared the 
brutal influence of “ compulsory football,” which would have been 
substituted for the purt uit of nature in a modern public school. His 
tutors, indeed, shook their heads at his solitary ways, but they only 
gently hinted that they were unmanly. Our enlightened modern head 
masters would have severely reprimanded him for “ loafing.” 

On the other hand, tho boy’s school training laid tho foundation 
for that wide and general culture which was afterwards so markedly 
to distinguish him even among the cultivated scientific men of his 
own time. The danger of becoming a narrow specialist, with no 
eye for anything on earth except the last rare thing in ammonites, 
was obviated in great part by the direction given to his natural tastes 
at Midhurst. I£e “had a livelier sense than most of the boys of 
tho beauty of English poetry,” ho tells his wife, long after. “ Mil- 
ton, Thomson, and Gray were my favourites, and even Virgil and 
Ovid gave me some real pleasure, and I knew the most poetic passages 
in them.” Scott dazzled his boyish fancy as he dazzled all the 
world while the present century was in its teens; and when a school 
competition was proposed for the best English verse in the ordinary 
heroic decasyllabic couplets, Lyell Senior boldly sent in his copy 
in the metro of the Lady of the. Lahe, and won tho prize too, in 
spite of innovation attempted and rules openly infringed. Some 
burlesque Latin hexameters which he wrote about the same time 
lingered in his memory till past middle life :—an epic suggested by 
the Batrachomyomachia, and devoted to the draining of the play¬ 
ground pond, much infested by predaceous water-rats. Such things 
are small in themselves, no doubt; every promising lad of literary 
tendencies at every big school has done, the very same in his time, 
without sotting the Thames on fire after all: but they are valuable 
as marking the specific admixture which made Lyell something other 
in after life than tho mere bone-hunter or snail-catcher of scientific 
societies. Heaven forbid that our future geologists should all be 
cast in the uniform mould of tho classical tripos: but there was a 
certain tinge of the humane letters about these savans of the last 
generation which relieved them from the chilliness, the austerity, 
and the want of human interest that many people notice as a defect 
among tho average scientific men of the present day. 

At seventeen—^young even for those days, I fancy—Lyell went up 
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to Oxford. His college, Exeter, was atiU almost exdusiyely « ««st 
country one, and west countrymen vere not popular nor remarl^bla 
in the university for polished manners. He tells his father a mythical 
story how some Devonshire man at Exeter was asked by the exami> 
ners, Who was Moses ? ” Moses,” says the examinee; ” I knows 
nothing about Moses; but ax me about St. Paul, and there I has 
'ee.” Good evidence how long provincial prejudices lingered in 
Oxford, as they still linger about the Jesus Welshmen and the 
Balliol Scots. The letters from college (anno 1817) are amusingly 
old-fashioned in their eighteenth century echoes. They are written 
stiffly in the literary style of the past generation, with Horace de¬ 
liberately dragged in, thus :— 

“ Hunc varum distortis oruribus.”— Sat. 

But we are gainers hereby in the end; for Lyell’s epistolary style, 
thus developed, was very difEerent from the hasty manber of the 
present day, based upon the post-card and the telegraph form. 

It was at Oxford, too, that Lyell discovered geology, hitherto to him 
a terra incognita, or, rather, inopinata. He attended Buckland’s 
lectures, and seems at once to have been converted to the new love, 
the insects being henceforth almost entirely deserted, or, at least, 
relegated to the second place. One of his long vacations was spent 
at Yarmouth with the Dawson Turners; and already we see the 
theory of ” causes now in action ” fermenting in his eager brain. 
He visits the alluvial delta of the Yare, finds evidence of ancient 
iihannels blocked up by the shingle which so diverted the course of 
the river, learns that Norwich was a great port in mediaeval history, 
and, putting two and two together, comes to the natural conclusion 
that the changes in that part of the coast were very recent, and 
were due, not to one of the then fashionable cataclysms, but to river 
silt still in course of deposition. “Cromer, Bakefield, Dunwioh, 
and Aldborough,” he says, “ have necessarily been losing in the 
same proportion as Yarmouth gains.” The bent was there even at 
this early date j and it is the bent that makes the man. The old 
drastic cosmogony was trembling to its fall: the germs of evolu¬ 
tionism were already in the air. Catastrophes, special creations, 
deluges, and the rest, though backed by the great name of Cuvier, 
had had their day. Lyell was to be one of tho first to discover the 
cumulative value of the infinitesimal. From the first, his thoughts 
pointed in that direction; and though he did not know to what 
grand results the system was to lead us in the hands of Darwin— 
though, indeed, he was slow to accept the results when flashed upon 
him too dazzlingly at last—^yet it is interesting to observe how 
throughout he keeps a keen eye upon all the crude theories that 
make in the same way, such as that of lAmarck, who from the 
beginmng exercised an obvious fascination upon his kindred mind. 
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Towards' tiiese final results Ljeirs own work led slowl;^ np, 
Perliaps it is not too muck to say tkat in fitture ages/ wHen the 
origin of the great uniformitarian system of intej^reting nature ie 
looked back upon with impartial eyes, four prominent namoS will 
stand out as representative of the evolutionary movement in ^e 
judgment of posterity. The first is that of Laplace, who a^^itied it 
to the origin and development of, sidereal systems; the second is 
that of LyeU, who applied it to the origin and development of Uie 
surfece of our own planet; the third is that of Darwin, who applied - 
it to the origin and development of the phenomena of life; the fourth 
is that of Herbert Spencer, who applied it to the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the phenomena of mind, besides working up all the scattered 
elements of the system into one complete and harmonious whole. 
To pretend that LyeU stood up to the level of the other three would 
be passing the love of biographers : his work neither required nor 
engaged such high synthetic powers as theirs, But without the 
first two, the revolution accomplished by the last two could never, 
perhaps, have been suocessfuUy carried out. 

While at Oxford, too, general culture is not neglected. We find 
LyeU criticising Mr. Coleridge’s new poem of Christahelf writing 
some mild verses of his own on StaiOPa, which he had just visited 
with his father (better mild than none), and not quite successfully 
trying to take an interest in his tutor’s lectures on the Ethics, where 
every Oxford man can surely afford him the most heartfelt sympathy. 
In 1818 he made a vacation tour through France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, observing and learning much, and interesting himself in art 
and society. He sees the Dranse in flood, and pores over the 
pictures of the Pitti Palace and the domes of Venice. Coming 
home, he went in for classical honours, and took a second in 1819. 

In after life he evidently regretted the sort of teaching he had got 
at Oxford as much as most other men do, yet it left some good 
effects, apparent enough in all his subsequent work. 

Law was to be his profession: so he went to Lincoln’s Inn and 
made a beginning of reading. But luckily his eyes were weak, and 
he was sent abroad again for a trip to Borne. Here he devoted him¬ 
self to the Forum Bomanum and the Vatican, and left no time for 
geology->good education for his future work. Kext, he is back in 
England, and down at Bomney, with a friend. What luck for one of 
his bmit: Yarmouth and Bomney, the two great modem dis^iots of 
England, the exact places to see geology now at work under one’s 
very eyes. Here comes one of the jarring passages again—“ The 
bade door, opening into the farmyard, betrays [his frimid’s father] to 
have been the farmer turned gentleman, not the gentleman turned 
farmer. How short and direct is the road through Eton and Oxford 
from the grazim^ on Bomney Marsh to the fine gentleman I ” But 
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eyen here the better nature comes out on second thoughts’-"'* or, io> 
speak plainly, to the real gentleman in ideas, manners, and informa¬ 
tion.” In the earlier letters there is a good deal of this sort of thing 
—talk of “ good company,” “my father’s head livery servant,” and 
so forth; but we are still in the year 18^2, and great allowances must 
be made for the son of a Scotch laird, living in the midst of the Tory 
society of the Eegency, and hardly daring to trust his own native 
Liberal promptings. In politics he was Liberal from the first, though 
never a sound Radical; and in social matters the tone of his letters 
widens out steadily with time, till after his first American trip he 
comes back, say his friends, “ ipsis Americanis Americanior.” 

Lyell’s was a life of smooth success. It is wholly wanting in any¬ 
thing like plot-interest, because all honours came so easily to him. In 
the year in which he took his degree he was made a fellow of the 
Linnean and Geological Societies. In 1823 he became secretary of the 
latter. Already he is a fast friend with Buckland and Mantell; and his 
sisters are his helpers in keeping his museum and the confidantes of 
his scientific theories or discoveries. About this time he makes 
many journeys to Paris, becoming familiar not only with French as 
a language, but with such men as Cuvier, Humboldt, Brongniart, 
and Constant Provost. He mixes in all the best salons of that 
shameful period. Some of his letters are guarded, lest he should be 
“ treated like Bowring with the Bastille; ” but when he gets a chance 
of sending a sheet or two otherwise than by post, his pictures of the 
faithless, cynical, bigoted, irreligious Paris of the Restoration are 
vivid and graphic in every line. Humboldt confides to him his 
notions about Cuvier, who has dabbled in “the dirty pool of politics.” 

“ His soirees are mostly attended by English,” says Humboldt; “ tbo truth 
is, tbo French savants have in general cut him. His continual changing over 
to each new party that came into power at length disgusted almost all, and 
you know it has been long a charge against men of science that they were 
pliant tools in the hands of princes and ministers, and might be turned 
which way they pleased. That such a man as Cuvier should have given a 
sanction to such an accusation, was felt by all as a deep wound to the whole 
body. And what on earth was Cuvier to gain by intermeddling with politics ? ... 
You well know with what contempt the old aristocracy of all countries are apt 
to regard all new men of whatever abilities. We feel that but too much in 
Germany, but here it is a principle of party to carry such prejudices to the 
utmost length. Cuvier’s situation was a proud one while he stood in the very 
foremost rank of men of science in France j| but when he betrayed the weakness 
of coveting ribbons, crosses, titles, and court favour, he fell down to the lowest 
among his new competitors.” 

However, after saying so muob at second-hand, Lyell adds his own 
opinion that Cuvier is more liberal and independent than most 
Frenchmen. He dares to speak well of Napoleon, the sun that has 
set. 

“"We must not forget,” he says, “ that Baron Humboldt and he are the two 
great rivals in science, for Laplace and the mathematicians do not cOme in 
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contact'witJi thexo. Humboldt’s biirth places him on tHo vantage ]g|xotio4 r and 
Cuvier perhaps tries to compensate this by a Uttie political power. M tor his 
ratting so often, de/endit numerue; what JVenob j^Mcian could tiirow the first 
stone at him f Humboldt’s family is noble and afioieht in Germany; his Shjer 
brother a man now in great power there. His talents entitle him to regard 
with the contempt which he expresses, and I have no doubt feels, more rank; 
but we may say of him as Chateaubriand said of our English peers, that he i» 
well aware that while he gets too liberal he is in no danger of losing the station 
and the advantages which his birtii ensures fbr him.” 

The young English visitor saw all that was worth seeing itt this 
profoundly rotten society. Making every allowance for good ia-*^ 
troductions and a less crowded stage of European life than ours, the 
ease with which he got to know everybody seems nowadays almost 
incredible. At the door of the Observatory ho meets Laplace, “a 
very fine-looking old gentleman; ” and he is shown over the build¬ 
ing by Arago in person. Madame Pichon, a famous beauty, who sat 
for Gerard's Psyche, admits him to her salon. F^russac shows him 
all his snail-shells, and tells him some things about geology that he 
did not know before, together with many baseless theories, which his 
good sense cavalierly rejects. He sees something of the intriguing 
great world, too; some of tho chameleon-coloured politicians, the 
scheming abbes, the fashionable Ultras, and tho still more fashionable 
Ne Plus Ultras, as he once calls them. “ Every other man one meets 
is either minister or ex-minister. They are scattered as thick as the 
leaves in autumn, stratum above stratum.” He is full of interest, 
too, in social and political questions; writes with acuteness anent the 
system of subdividing the land, discusses tho centralizing tendency 
introduced by Hapoleon, and is keen ab^ut the pensions bestowed on 
Pairs de Franco by the Bourbons durante bene placito —a gift which, 
ho says, neither blesses him who gives nor him who takes it. As yet 
he has done nothing serious in the way of book-making; but who 
would exchange such prehminary training as this for the veiy best 
and carefullest field drudgery of the mere cut-and-dried technical 
geologist ? 

However, he was not idle all this time. On the contrary, he was 
running up and down and to and fro upon the face of the earth, in¬ 
specting its crust everywhere, with an eye to future results; and to 
run to and fro was of course a far more ^fiicult thing in the twenties 
than it is in these later days of easy locomotion. His letters are full 
of his observations taken in on the spot. How he i^ down in the Isle 
of Wight, examining the cliffs from Compton Chine to Brook, and 
surprised at the careless way Buckland ** galloped over the ground ” 
—-‘^he would have entirely overlooked the Weald clay if I had not 
taken him back to see it: ” (clearly what satisfies the Bridgwater 
treatissa atid the Bean in the way of research wiU not satisfy this 
very heterodox young man); now he is mvestigating the tertiaries 
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of the Paris basin at Bas Meudon; and now again he is down at Lyme 
Eegis, classic land of geologists, watching Mary Aiming, the self- 
taught fossil-finder, unearthing the skeleton of a superb ichthyo¬ 
saurus.” Every letter almost teems with new facts or discoveries ; 
and Lyell’s ears are open for everything new in the geological line 
from the ends of the earth inward. 

In 1825 his eyes had so far recovered that he was called to the 
bar, and went the Western Circuit for two years. He was but a 
dabbler at the law, however, and fortunately never gave up to the 
Queen’s Bench what was meant for manlrind. In 1826 he was 
elected to the Royal Society, setatis 29. A year later, his review of 
Scrope’s book on Auvergne in the Qmrterlyt clearly showed the line 
that he meant henceforth to adopt. He came forward as the champion 
of the views set forward by Hutton and Playfair—views which he was 
to modify profoundly, to make his own, and to stamp with the 
seal of universal scientific recognition. About this time he con¬ 
ceived the plan of the “Principles of Geology,” his first epoch- 
making book. Shortly after, he went abroad with Murchison to 
France and Italy, collecting material for the great work. His letters 
home bristle with amusing sketches of his Sicilian experiences, for 
Sicily was then even more impassable off the grand route than it is 
now ; and he often had to rough it in strange quarters. He has a 
keen eye for the ludicrous side of things, and tells many odd stories of 
men and manners. “This, signor,” says his cicerone once, “is the 
wife of Pompey the Great, named after Pompeii; she is weeping her 
husband’s death, who was killed at the siege of Troy.” At Girgenti 
he sees “ a droll sight. Fifteen orphan boys were paraded before 
the statue stark naked on a windy day, and then clothed by the 
Bishop in the name of the King.” He has time, too, besides climb¬ 
ing Etna, and noticing such things as the signs of the rise and fall on 
the famous temple at Pcestum, to look at Giotto’s frescoes, and to 
observe much about men and politics. At the end of his tour he 
writes from Naples to Murchison (who had not accompanied him so 
far) ;— 

“ My work is in part written, and all planned. It will not protend to give 
even an abstract of all that is known in geology, but it will endeavour to estab- 
bsb the principle of reasoning in the science . .. that no causes whatever 
have, from the earliest time to which we can look back, to the present, ever 
acted, but those now acting; and that they never acted with different degrees 
of energy from that which they now exert. I must go to Germany and learn 
German geology and the language, after this work is publidiod, and before I 
launch out into my tables of equivalents. . . - This year we have by our 
joint tour fathomed the depth and ascertained the shallowness of the geologists 
of Prance and Italy as to their ori^nal observations. We can without fear 
measure our strength against most of those in our own land, and the question 
is whether Germany is stronger. They are a people who generally ‘ drink deep 
or taste not.’ Their language must be learnt; the places to which their 
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memoirs relate. Tisited; and tlten you may see, 99 1 may, to -wliai extmt ve 
may indulge dreams of eminence at least as original oliserirers." 

It is a great thing that lijell was able thns to derote himself 
entirely to his work, and to spare no expense nr tronble that wonld 
render him more competent rightly to perform it. "I shall never 
hope to make money by geology,” he said; and again, wiU 
waste no time in bookmaking for lucre^s sake.'* To travel every¬ 
where and see everything with his own eyes was his great idea; ” Wo 
must preach up travelling, as Demostheues did delivery, as the first, 
second, and third requisites for a modem geologist.** In 1830 the 
first volume of the Principles came out, and immediately achieved a 
marked success. JS'o sooner was his book published than he wes off 
to the Pyrenees, and dashing down in his impetuous way into Cata¬ 
lonia. Here he mixes up iu his letters the volcanoes of Olot and the 
salt mines of Cardona with much amusing chat about tho penin- 
sularity of the Spaniards, and the odd people ho met en route. On his 
way back through France, he comes across the tail end of the Eevo- 
lution of 1830. At Perpignan he sees the cross removed from the 
Cathedral, and hears a bystander indulge in the exquisitely French 
reflection, “ Chacun a son tour; le bon Dieu a eu le sien.” Next 
year he is off to Germany, inspecting the volcanic region of tho 
Fifel. About the same time he accepts the professorship of geology 
in King’s College, offered him by three bishops, who knew not what 
they did; for Conybeare vouched for his orthodoxy. Even then 
Conybeare must have been satisfied with very little. Lyell did not 
keep the chair, however, as it interfered with bis schemes of travel¬ 
ling and original research. So ho returned immediately to his tours, 
much to the ultimate advantage of science, and no doubt to the great 
satisfaction of the hesitating episcopal triumvirate. 

During all these bachelor years Lyell was daily mixing with the 
most cultivated society of the time. In every letter half-a-dozen 
well-known names catch the eye at once. On one page, ho is dining 
at Craig Crook Castle with Francis Jeffrey, “ a great treat,” and 
meeting “Mr. Maculloch, who gave the celebrated lectures on Political 
Economy in town last summer, which I attended” ; on another, h© 
is breakfasting at Lockhart’s with Sir Walter Scott, “a far more 
genteel-looking man than Phillips has represented him in bis 
portrait ”; and on a third, he is at Cambridge, playing whist with 
Copley, Master of the Polls, afterwards Lord Lyndhurst, and chron¬ 
icling only “a stiff bow” from highly-aristocratio young Lord 
Palmerston, who must then have been strangely different from his 
later easy-going self. Mrs. Somerville was always a close friend, 
and be even ebaperonea ber to a Sunday evening At Home at Sir 
George Pbillips’s, where they meet Yankee novelist Cooper, politico- 
economical Mrs. Marcet, ethical Mackintosh, poet Eogens, Benthamite 
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Dumont, Conversation Sharp, Sir Walter himself, and a dozen other 
assorted notabilities. Sir John Hersohel, too, was an equally ea^ 
ally, to whom many of the letters are addressed. Lyell is very 
eatholic. He goes to hear Paganini, not enthusiastically; and then 
he goes to kirk to hear Chalmers, and retains enough of the Scotch¬ 
man about him to characterise the sermon as “ a very long discourse, 
but admirable.” This catholicity comes out in far stronger relief in 
his letters than even in his published works, which stick compara¬ 
tively close to the matter in hand. One sees it over and over again 
in such little touches as his first notion that he might write the 
Principles as Conversations on Geology, in the form of “ a dialogue 
like Berkeley’s Aleiphron, between equals.” How many geologists 
of the new school have ever heard of the Alciphron, or even know 
Berkeley in any other way than through one eternal quotation from 
Bon Juan ? 

In 1831 the journal written for his future wife begins, so that wo 
may conclude he was then or thereabouts first engaged. In 1832 
he married. His wife was a daughter of Leonard Homer, and a 
lady of tastes very similar to his own. Perhaps one may hint that 
ail the ladies of Lyell’s family were a trifle more learned than all 
the world would care for: it must have been rather a strain to live 
up to such a constant stimulation in the home circle; and most men 
would hardly wish to fill their letters to their wives with highly 
interesting details of dip, strike, and horizon. But this is a matter 
of personal taste. Lyell seems to have been one of the giants who 
can stand such incessant high-pressure; and he was probably all 
the’ happier for his well-assorted marriage. He himself seems 
strongly to have believed that bachelorhood was not good for the 
cause of science. 

The summer of 1834 was spent in Scandinavia. Lyell was 
delighted with all that he saw in this new field. “ There is much 
doing here which is unknown in England and France,” he writes 
from Copenhagen. “ I am more.than ever struck with the extreme 
slowness with which science travels, what with multiplicity of 
languages, domnes, &c.” If even Lyell felt this, though he spoke 
English, French, and Italian fluently, German well, and Spanish a 
little, how much must it stand in the* way of lesser people, with 
smaller means and narrower accomplishments. After seeing Denmark 
from top to bottom, he crossed to Malmo and Lund, and did the 
Peninsula pretty thoroughly. At Stockholm, Berzelius took him in 
hand and gave him the cream of all he knew: at Dpsala, it seems a 
strange link with the infancy of science to read that the daughters of 
the great Linnarus himself showed him over their father’s garden. 
Conversation was limited to German, eked out, when needful, with 
Latin, which Lyell often found of service aM & Hngua ji^'mea in. out- 
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of-th«-wiay Itlaees; ba6 educated Scaadiouviauc uauallj laiimk.JglngUsh 
60 well that «ven the most helpless foreigner is seldom at a hm He 
eeems to have been as pleased with the peacelul and simple dstoend* 
ants of the wickings as most other people, and to have retmmed 
to Scandinavia with special pleasure On future visits. In IS37, 
he took his wife with him, and made further investigations on 
the geology of the Baltic basin,which stood him in good stead in Ms 
later works. 

Naturally, as he grew older, after the Principles and the Elementa 
had made their mark, he became an authority, and saw even more of 
the best intellects of the time than before. His correspondence with 
Mr. Darwin—^not yet the apostle of evolution—seems to date from 
this period, and the allusions to London society crowd more and more 
thicUy on every page. The tone, however, remains unchanged. 
Not a trace of narrow specialism anywhere. We get long accounts 
of such events as a party at Milman’s, where Eogers and Whewell 
discuss Pope, and where Milman gives the fresh opinion of a con¬ 
temporary on Macaulay’s Bacon. To follow him in all his wanderings 
after the age of railways would be impossible : a run across to Spain, 
Italy, or Scandinavia, seemed to him merely an ordinary bit of his 
week’s work. In 1841, however, he took a more ambitious trip 
across the Atlantic to lecture at the Lowell Institute, and then 
travelled through much of the United States and Canada. Geologi¬ 
cally, he was deeply impressed by the great scale of the phenomena 
he saw, the vast lakes, the enormous glacial deposits, the immense 
subterranean forests; socially and politically, the trip left lasting 
effects upon his tone of mind. Singularly unprejudiced to start with, 
he met American society frankly and cordially, and judged both its 
merits and defects with somewhat lenient impartiality. But his 
kindliness was not tho result of mere unobservant and uncritical good 
nature. He kept his eyes open, as usual, to all the main sociological 
factors, and rightly remarks that many Englishmen set down much 
to American political institutions which is really due to American, 
circumstanccs-rabundant land, free elbow room, and constant 
Europetm immigration, often of the poorest and most ignorant class. 
On the other hand, when he crosses the border at Niagara, he sees 
the weak points of tho colonial system on the north of the great 
lakes keenly and acutely:— 

*' You and I would hear inore in good society here (in Canada) in one week,” 
he writes to Leonard Homer, “ which we should consider narrow-minded and 
pr^udioed and ungenerous to foreigners, in matters of politics, religion, and 
political economy, than wo hoard in nine months in the United States; for 
they have here all the Hleinstadterei of a colony and the enmity of the 
box^rex, added to ererything that you might disapprove of which they bring 
framhome.” 

This is less true now than it was then, but there is srill muoh 
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truth in it ; and it is painful to think that we have condemned Canada 
to such a poor and petty mook*national existence for forty yean 
longer, since Lyell wrote, merely for the sake of our own meaning¬ 
less imperial claim, which nobody ever seriously means to assert, but 
which everybody pretends to believe is vastly important. The 
interesting thing to note here, however, is the fact that Lyell should 
have come to so definite and just a conclusion after only a few weeks’ 
sojourn in a new country. It is one of the many proofs of his keen 
practical penetration which lie scattered over every page of his 
memoirs and journals. 

Perhaps the chief visible results of this first American trip was the 
formation of a close friendship with Mr. Tioknor, of Boston—^a 
member of the well-known publishing firm—to whom many of his 
letters are henceforth addressed. They are among the most interest¬ 
ing he ever wrote, containing expressions of broad general opinions, 
which would hardly be needed in writing to European friends. 
Some of them are very characteristic at once of his wide tolerance 
and his marked tendency towards conciliation and compromise. Por 
example, he writes once:— 

“ The time may be nearer than some think when we shall have all sects 
endowed, which I trust will happen, instead of none being so. But, at all 
events, I abhor the political disaffection created in Ireland, Scotland, and 
England by the exclusive privileges of Church of England ascendancy. It is 
really the power which is oppressive here, and not the monarchy, nor the 
aristocracy. Perhaps I feel it too sensitively as a scientific man, since our 
Puseyites have excluded physical science from Oxford. They are wise in their 
generation. The abject deference to authority advocated conscientiously by 
them can never survive a sound philosophical education.” 

He made altogether four voyages to America, always with an 
increasing sympathy for whaiever is best in American life. Slavery 
troubled him much. He saw that the slaves were fairly well treated; 
that they worked lightly, fed well, enjoyed themselves hugely, and 
were profoundly careless about their own condition. He thought 
that “ if emancipated, they would suffer very much more than they 
would gain,” and just at first he was half disposed to palter and 
parley with the accursed thing. But more thinking brought him 
back to himself; and when the War of Secession came, he was firm as 
a rock on the right side, when all English society was going 
steadily wrong. No political movement of his time seems ever to 
have interested and excited him so much. 

“ If the result of the struggle,” he writes to Mr. Ticknor in the 
very thick of the war, “ could be the abolition of slavery by the year 
1900, it would be worth a heavy debt and many lives, at any rate 
when one thinks of what most wars are waged for, not but that the 
Union alone is worth a long fighting for.” And the longest letter, I 
think, in the whole correspondence, is one to his friend, Mr. T. Sped- 
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ding^ defbndiag M 0 &ith in the Korth agamel adTem oritieum'^—a 
manly, noble, outspoken letter, which by itsdil Sufficiently atekhpe its 
writer. A ffiw condensed extracts are well worth making. 

«1 admit that every people have the right of rebdlion or revolutkm when* 
ever they are oppressed. . . . But, so far from having any just grounds of 
rebellion, the South had been dominant to the last in foreign and domestic 
politics, had always had the lion’s share in the choice of Presidents and other 
civil appointments. ... In short, they rebelled simply because I/mcoln^ 
election showed them that the Bepubhcan party were at last determined to 
resist the extension of slavery into new territories, ... If such men os 
Gladstone and Earl Bussell had been only six weeks in the United States, they 
would never have said what they did. . . . Lincoln and his colleagues are Hot 
the sort of men that you and I would put into a Cabinet, so far as their conven¬ 
tional manners are concerned; .... but after all, are Lords Palmerston, 
Clarendon, and some others, men of higher principle than Lincoln, or as high ^ 
I am intimate with men equal to any here in hterary attainments and in poli^ 
of manners, and of independent fortune, m the United States, whom 1 used 
to wish to soe in power instead of the coarser class into whose hands the reins 
of Government have been placed. But these men and the majority of capitalists 
would, I am sure, have knocked under to the South, and the slave-owner would 
have made a compromise by which his institution would have been more 
rampant than ever. If slavery, which was more injurious to the white man 
than to the negro, and which to a certain extent poisoned the political institu¬ 
tions of the North, . . .is got rid of, it will be owing to a very extended 
suffrage among a class which has had much instruction, for working men, but 
to whom the aristocracy of wealth and refinement were not prepared to make 
great sacrifices for such an object.” 

In a man of Lyell’s antecedents and position, such reasoning is 
both bravo and unexpected. I regret to say, he observes in the same 
letter that he would rather fight for any number of years than let 
Ireland be independent,” though he admits that the Irish might 
make out a fair case for ** repeal.” Like most English Liberals, ho 
cau be just and sympathetic to Venetians, Poles, Hungarians, and 
negroes, but cannot go quite so low as Irishmen. 

So much by anticipation. A life like this is so full of real triumphs 
that one almost forgets to mention such a small matter as that in 
1848, when at Einnordy, “he rode over the hills by Clova and 
Loch-na-gar to Balmoral, when he had the honour of being knighted 
by the Queen.” He was Englishman enough to appreciate the dis¬ 
tinction, as well as the baronetcy which followed it later on. Hor 
was he insensible to the blandishments of royalty: he records the 
doings of little princes and princesses, when he happens to meet 
them, a trifle too much in the style of the special correspondent arid 
he details his conversations with a distinguished personage somewhat 
more fully tiban their intrinsic nature really demands. But there ie 
not much of this sort of thing: as a rule, when he mentions a man, it 
is because the man is worth mentioning. The life in London during 
the years of fuU maturity is even richer in reminiscences of famous 
people than the earlier dnys. Dining at Hallam's, the great subject 

vox.. XXXI. N.S. Q 
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of conversation is the vacant editorship of the Longman 

closeted for hours with Macaulay, and Jeffrey strongly opposed to 
letting the control go from Auld B^kie. Breakfasting at Bogers^s, the 
veteran poet tells him how he knew a boatman who used to ferry Mr. 
Alexander Pope across the river at Twickenham, how Ohantrey once 
came to his house as a workman, at five shillings a day, to receive orders 
for some ornamental drawing-room furniture, and how he stiE pos¬ 
sessed the identical table at which Addison wrote his Spectator papers. 
Now it is “ Buskin, who was secretary of our Geological Section; ” 
now it is “ a friend of mine, Huxley, who will soon take rank as one 
of the first naturalists we have ever produced; ” and now it is “young 
Geikie .... certainly the coming geologist and writer.*' His eye 
for men was very keen, and his predictions have almost always turned 
out to be correct. Of Agassiz, just settling in Boston, he says, “ He 
will be the founder of a school of zoology (for he has many pupils) of 
a high order. His enthusiasm is catching, especially when he has a 
good soil to work upon.” Nor do his interests narrow at all with 
years. “ I sat long before the Madonna di San Sisto to-day,” he 
writes from Dresden, “and can feel its beauty.” At Madeira, 
Toneriffe, the Grand Canary, and Palma, he enlarges his notions by new 
sub-tropical experiences. But tho great scientific and philosophical 
revolution of the present century burst upon him, after fell, half 
unprepared. He has long ago demolished the Mosaic cosmogony; 
he is deeply interested in Bishop Colenso ; he has already strong views 
as to the antiquity of man; and yet Mr. Darwin’s Origin of Species 
comes across his horizon at last almost like a thunder-clap. The 
truth is, he was committed to the opposite belief, and he was old for 
a sudden revulsion. He accepted the new creed, indeed, slowly and 
cautiously, but he had a struggle for it, and it cost him hard. 

Lyell’s attitude towards the grand theory of the origin of species 
by descent with modification, was indeed in many ways a singular 
one; and these letters throw much light upon the evolution of his 
ideas with regard to it. Though his.own views as to uniformi- 
tarianism and the antiquity of man might seem naturally to lead 
towards the acceptance of the development hypothesis—^for it is 
much more difficult to imagine creation taking place in the midst 
of an ordinary physical series of events, .than to imagine it taking 
place in order to restock a world desolated by a divinely ordered 
cataclysm—^he formally rejected the theory as broached by Lamarck, 
and ho hesitated for some time to accept it as altered and amended 
by Darwin. Indeed, to the last he was but a lukewarm convert. 
Unless my memory misleads me, I have heard Mr. Herbert Spencer 
say that the true test whether a man ^s an evoluticmist in fibre or 
not was to be found in tho question whether he accepted evolution 
before Mr. Darwin had made its modm operandi intelligiHe. There 
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are MMDa whiO wje6t64 thd'dootriad of 'S{feM 
adduced; and ihete are idea who never fer a mom^mt eimt #liar>' 
tained it as odneeivable. These latter jtmy not always have the 
TTwf of evolution, but they always saw the Sri. Judged by sUbh 
a standaid, Lyell occupies a middle position. From his earliest 
days he seems to have hankered after some such nataralisti[o ex*- 
planation of life, and yet to have feared cordially to aoc^t it. In 
1827 Mantell sent him Lamarck, when he was on mrouit at Dor¬ 
chester. He writes back shortly after 

“I dovoored Lamarck en voyage, as you did Sismondi, and with e^uSl 
pleasure. His theories delighted me more than, any novel I ever read, and 
much in the same way; for they addressed themselves to the imagination, at 
least of geologists, who know the mighty inferences which would he deduoiblo 
were they established by observations. But though I admire oven his flights, 
and feel none of the odium iheologieum which some modem writers in this 
country have visited him with, I confess I read him rather as I hear an 
advocate on the wrong side, to know what can be made of the case in good hands. 
I am glad he has been courageous enough and logiced. enough to admit that 
his argument, if pushed as far as it must go, would prove that men may have 
come from the ourang-outang. But after all, what changes species may 
really undergo ! How impossible will it be to distinguish and lay down a line 
beyond which some of the so-called extinct species have never passed into 
lecent ones.” 

The two last sentences show how even then Lyell was trembling 
upon the brink of the truth. He had got in the thin end of the 
wedge; he was prepared to admit the first infinitesimal in the long 
series whose sum makes up at last the difference between himself and 
the amoeba: and yet he refused to go any further. 

Time after time, for many years, we find the same thing cropping 
up again. The question is always before him, though he wavers 
much in the way he regards it. It seems to fascinate him and draw 
him on; even when he is fighting against it, it appeals to him as the 
natural complement of his other beliefs. In 1830 he writes to his 
sister from Paris:— 

“ This morning all my Etna shells were examined; out of sixty-threo only 
three species not known to inhabit the Mediterranean, yet the whole volcano 
nearly is subsequent to them, and rests on them. They lived on a modwate 
computation one hundred thousand years ago, and after so many generations 
are quite unchanged in form. It must therefore have required a good time for 
ourang-outangs to become men on Lamarckian principles.” 

Any one can see the falsity of this reasoning, which would imply 
an absolute uniformity in the rate of change in nature eveiywhere, 
A little later, in 1836, he writes to Sir John Herschel:— 

In re^trd to the origination of new species, I am very glad to find that 
you think it probable that it may be carried on through th^ iniervention. of 
intennediatS causes. . . . An insect may be made in one of its transformatiomi 
to resemble a dead stick, or a leaf, or a Uoben, or a stone, so as to be somewhat 
less eSsity found by its enemies; or if this would make it too strong, an 
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occasional variety of the spedosniay Have this advantage conferred oo^ it; or 
this would be still too much, one sex of a certain variety. Probably there ia 
scarcely a dash of colour on the wing or body of which the choice would be 
quite arbitrary, or which might not afibot its duration for thousands of years.**' 

In some ways this is marvellously near Darwin; but in others it 
differs toto cceh ; for Lyell does not see that these variations could 
arise “spontaneously,” that is to say, in the ordinary course of 
small differences of antenatal conditions: he sets them all down 
directly to “ the Presiding Mind.” Nor does he see that they might 
result at last in the production of new species. Indeed, the context, 
which I have suppressed, takes off much from the superficial air of 
anticipating Darwin which the passage nakedly quoted undoubtedly 
bears. A year later he tells his sister— 

“ The latest news is that two fossil monkeys have at last been found, one in 
India, contemporary with extinct quadrupeds but not very ancient—Eocene 
perhaps—another in the South of France, Miocene and contemporary with 
Faleotberium. So that according to Lamarck’s view, there may have been a 
great many thousand centuries for their tails to wear oif, and the transformation 
to men to tako place.” 

In 1854 he notes, after an evening at Mr. Darwin’s, how Sir 
Joseph Hooker astonished him with an account of that strange 
orchid, Oatasetum, which bears three totally distinct kinds of flower. 
t*It will figure,” he says, “in C. Darwin’s book on specios, with 
many other ‘ ugly facts,’ as Hooker, clinging like me to the orthodox 
faith, calls these and other abnormal vagaries.” 

Two years later, speaking of the wingless beetles of Madeira, he 
asks, “ Was it not foreseen that wings would only cause them to be 
blown out to sea and be drowned P ” 

Soon after, meeting “ Huxley, Hooker, and Wollaston at Dar¬ 
win’s,” he is constrained to ask, “ After all, did we not come from 
an ourang ? ” At last the Origin of Species comes out, and bit by 
bit Lyell is compeUed to give in. Even then he can reconcile him¬ 
self but slowly to the new creed. “ I plead guilty,” he writes to 
Sir Joseph Hooker, “to going farther in my reasoning towards 
tronsmu^tion than in my sentiments and imagination, and perhaps 
for that very reason I shall lead more people on to Darwin and you, 
than one who, being bom later, like Lubbock, has comparatively 
little to abandon of old and long-cherished ideas, which constituted 
the charm to me of the theoretical part pf the science in my earlier 
days, when I believed with Pascal in the theory, as Hallam terms it, 
of * the archangel ruined.’ ” To Mr. Darwin himself he writes that 
** the descent of man from the brutes takes away much of the charm 
firom my speculations on the |»st relating to such matter^.”’ In the 
end he comes to the conclusion, as he idiomatically puts it, that “ we 
must go the whole ourang; ” for that old mode of envisaging the 
facts clings to him to the last. Finally, he writes, “The question of 
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the ori^n of species gave'ine mttoli tliittlt <»f, aad fm ®ay 
believe that it cost toe a stru^le to venoance toy old d;e«d. ‘ Onif of 
Darwin’s reviewers put the alternative strongly by as^iugf yrlto&er 
we are to believe that man is modified mud or modified toOnJkey.” 

I have illustrated this matter thus fully because it is one which 
irery clearly shows the weak side of Lyell’s intellect. With aU his 
breadth of mind and freedom froto prejudice, he Was not ever one of 
those who really get to the very deepest bottom of things. His 
tendencies were all in the right direction, and his instinct inclined 
him always to the true solution; but he did not build himself up a 
set of first principles to start with, firmly based upon a phOo- 
eophical foundation, and make these the fixed criteria of his 
judgments throughout. His was too English a mind for that. He 
clung to all old beliefs as long as possible f he parleyed and tern* 
porised with the enemy ; he was for effecting a compromise where- 
ever he could, a patched-up modm vivendi which had to be tinker^ 
anew at every fresh discovery. To the very last his acceptance of 
evolution was but half-hearted: he never came out and gave it the 
right hand of friendship fearlessly; he was always making reserva¬ 
tions and starting difficulties, although his own beliefs feU short of it 
in places only by an infinitesimal fraction. “Ho miracle and no 
catastrophes in the cosmical system,” he seems to say from time to 
time; “ no miracle in the evolution of our planet; no fresh creations 
cn bloc to repeople a desolate world; but just a very tiny miracle 
now and then, somewhere behind the scenes—a single new species to 
be created at a time, very unobtrusively, in Australia perhaps or St. 
Helena—that is all I ask.” Whereas a thoroughly logical mind, a 
mind of the very highest order, would have said even before Dar¬ 
win, “ Creation can have no possible place in the physical series of 
things at all. How organisms came to be, I do not yet exactly see: 
but I am sure they must have come to be by some merely physical 
process, if we could only find it out.” And such a mind could not 
fail to jump at the Darwinian solution the moment it was once 
fairly presented to it. 

At the same time it would be unjust to deny that Lyell possessed 
and retained throughout life an unusual plasticity of thought and 
modifiability of opinion. It was no small thing that long after his 
sixtieth year he should have had the courage formally to recant in 
print the condemnation of<“transformism ” in his earlier works, and 
to accept, however unwillingly, the theory that he had so often and 
so deliberately rejected.^ 

0) Is corioos to note, howover, that ho nover soems q^uite fally to have toali^ 
^izamenM^dlficiience botween Mr. Darwin’s viow a&d. Lamarck's. 
is .fr6m tiio fint unbeUorablo; but as a matter of evidence, Lamaxk failed to 
eveluUoB (KimprehonsiUe, while Mr. Darwin anoceeded in doing ao. If onc e he was 
able to convert many who, like Lyell, were hanging hack and waituag for «potttriori 
(troolk. Yet Lyell himself never wholly recognised the diffl»ence. 
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A somewhat ungenerous critic has lately^ declared that Lyell often 
shut his eyes when brought face to face with evidenoe adverse to his 
own views. These letters abound in proofs to the contrary. Twenty- 
years before the publication of the Origin of Species, he writes on 
another subject to Sir John Herschel:— 

“lam very full of Darwin’s new theory of Coral Islands, and have urged 
Whewell to make him read it at our next meeting. I must give up my 
volcanic crater theory for ever, though it costs me a pang at first, for it ac¬ 
counted for so much—the annular form, the central lagoon, the sudden rising 
of an isolated moimtain in a deep sea, all went so well with the notion of sub¬ 
merged, crateriform, and conical volcanoes, of the shape of South Shetland, and 

with an opening into which a ship could sail.Yet, spite of all this, 

the whole theory is knocked on the head, and the annular shape and central 
lagoon have nothing to do with volcanoes, nor even with a crateriform 
bottom.” 

The same spirit comes out in many other places. I am sure I 
have no ohjection,'* he says in one place about some disputed Old 
Red fish scales, “ for I would as lief start with vertebrated animals 
and fresh water as with a universal ocean and the simplest forms of 
animal life.” Perfect loyalty to fact, a complete readiness to accept 
anything, provided it can be shown to bo true, marks Lyell’s pro¬ 
cedure throughout. It is very clearly seen in the last great w'ork of 
his life, the Antiquity of Man. As a matter of taste, it is obvious 
that Lyell did not relish the application of evolutionism to his own 
species. But he found that the facts compelled him, and he gave in. No 
book ever published—^not even the Origin of Species or the Descent of 
Man —did so much to shake the common belief in the origin of our 
race; so far as all thinking Europe was concerned, Lyell simply 
demolished the current cosmogonies. More than that, by incor¬ 
porating in the book Professor Huxley’s remarks about the Nean- 
dearthal skull and much similar matter, he advertised the new creed 
in the animal origin of man with all the weight of his European 
reputation. The last years of his life were almost wholly spent in 
investigating this question of antiquity. Fifty years before, when 
he was at Oxford, ho noted the occurrence of certain “ pear-shaped 
flints ” At Norwich, which he supposed must have “ owed their shapes 
entirely to animals ; ” and all through his life he had been especially 
interested in the glacial period and its remains, the border land where 
geology merges imperceptibly into archeology and history. But 
from the Darwinian era onward he turned his attention almost 
entirely to the question of antiquity. He inspected everywhere, and 
got abundant specimens from abroad, at times not without ludicrous 
difficulties. Dr. Falconer had procured him a fine cast of a fossil 
rhinoceros; at Naples the pdhoe voted it an infernal machine, and 
confiscated it accordingly. After a time it was restored, but the 
priests kept Dr. Falconer’s osteological notes, which they declared to 
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be treasonable, as no doubt they were from an ecdedas^oal point of 
view. After some years spent in bunting pabeolitbs and weigbing 
evidence (wbiob involved some heavy field work for sd old;ra mm, in 
tbe Bedford drift, the Lidge and Maestridbt caves, and so forth), 
the AnUquity of Man finally appeared in February, 1863. In three 
months he had sold 5,000 copies, a remarkable success for such a book. 
It was his last great serious work. The remaining years of his life, 
though siill actively spent, were devoted mainly to reconsideration 
and revision of what had been already done. 

In February, 1876, his great and useful life closed quietly and 
worthily. In reviewing the seventy-eight years of his labours, it is 
impossible to avoid seeing throughout how admirably his opportunities 
were adapted to the work he had to do. He was the right man, to 
start with; but the lines also fell to him in the right places. With 
equal abilities, equal ardour, and equal singleness of purpose, he 
could not have done so much without the happy conjunction of cir¬ 
cumstances as well. On the other hand, the lesson of his valuable 
life throws only into stronger relief the utter waste of powers and 
opportunities on the part of most other Englishmen in like positions. 
Ninety-nine people out of a hundred, put in Lyell’s place, would 
have been nothing better than masters of foxhounds or slaughterers 
of tame pheasants. When one thinks of the life work performed by 
such men as Lyell and the great band of thinkers to which he 
belonged, one sees only the best side of wealth and position: one feels 
for a moment half inclined to thank the constitution of things as 
they are here in England for the chance it offers to such broad¬ 
minded and comprehensive workers as these. But then one thinks 
also of the extraordinary rarity of men who so make use of their 
opportunities, who regard their wealth as anything more than an 
easy means of the vulgarest personal gratification. It is lamentable 
to remember all the thousands of conservatories all over England in 
each of which, without perceptible difference to the owner, a few 
useful experiments might be tried, a few valuable observations made ; 
and yet how many of them are ever used for any other purpose than 
to provide distorted flowers for a dinner-table, for a lady’s hair, or 
for a fop’s button-hole P We must congratulate ourselves if now and 
then, at rare intervals, we get a single Lyell out of all this mass of 
wasted humanity. After all, that result is in itself a great thing. 
W o have always enough of narrow specialists in science, men valuable 
and important in their own way, though that is not the highest way ; 
but we have never too many of the great co-ordinating and 
organising intelligences, who take the scattered strands of scientific 
thought, and weave them together into one consistent and harmonious 
whole. Among such men as these Lyell stands well to the front, 
though not exactly in the very first rank. 


Grant Allen. 



VIVISECTION: FOUR REPLIES. 


That the subject of Vivisection is at present engrossing much atten* 
tion in England is proved, among other indications, by the appear¬ 
ance simultaneously last month in the Fortnightly Revieto and the 
Nineteenth Century of no less than four able articles in defence of the 
practice. It is not surprising that strong feeling should be exhibited 
on both sides in this oontroversv, since in this narrow strait of the 
“ waters wide of agony ” are, in truth, eddying currents from 
the opposite poles of the moral compass, and here will probably be 
decided questions embracing a larger scope than that of scientific 
cruelty; perhaps the whole problem of the rights of man over the 
lower animals; perhaps in a measure the yet wider contest between 
the principles of which the Christian Beatitudes are the symbol, and 
those which may be embodied in the newer gospel of the Survival of 
the Fittest, “ Blessed are the strong, the self-asserting, and they 
that hunger and thirst after Science. Blessed are the merciless, for 
they shall obtain—useftd knowledge " 

I. 

If all advocates of Vivisection wrote with the moderation, clear¬ 
ness, and candour of Mr. Gurney, this controversy would be near its 
end. Let us give as briefly as possible a few reasons for thinking 
that in such case Mr. Gurney would not be found amongst the advo¬ 
cates of Vivisection. 

He begins by eliminating from the case all claims which in his 
view cannot be rightly granted. He utterly denies the right to 
vivisect in the simple interest of “science.” He dismisses con¬ 
temptuously as unworthy of refutation, Virchow's famous axiom, 
that “killing is worse than torturing; ” as also the argument favoured 
by Sir J. Paget, Professor Owen, and others, that because some per¬ 
sons inflict cruelty in misnamed “ sport,” other persons have no right 
to object to cruelty in any other form. With equal decision he dis¬ 
misses Virchow's “ sweeping claim to do what he will with his own,” 
and points out the fallacy of the ingenious arithmetical device which 
multiplies the “ pain of drawing a cab ” into the total number of 
London cab horses, and adduces the result as proof that the vivisector 
is less cruel than the cabman. And finally, he disposes of the vivi- 
sector's pretension to “ treat as a calumny the suggestion that their 
imagination of suflering is apt to get blunted,” a fact, he plainly tells 
them, which to recognise is only to treat them as hnman. And so 
far we need hardly say we are entirely in accord with Mr. Gurney. 
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"We shall not, we think, be found to differ irreconcilabl^r efett in the 
next stage of the argument. 

The eondido sine qud non which Mr. Gumey demands as justifying 
Viyiseotion is, that the pain to be saved shall be in itself, and not by 
any ingenious multiplication into the number of possible, probable, 
or even actual, sufferers, greater than the pain it is proposed experi¬ 
mentally to inflict. Now we will not discuss the purely ethical 
aide of this position—involving the whole question of involuntary 
vicarious sacrifice—but treat it simply as a basis for practical legisla¬ 
tion on Vivisection. From this point of view we are perfectly 
prepared to accept it; and for this reason, that it amounte practi¬ 
cally to simple prohibition. 

Mr. Gurney is far too good a logician to think of sending a con¬ 
clusion hopping through the world upon the single leg of a genend 
proposition. When he submits as major premiss the moral lawfulness 
of experiments which save more pain than they inflict, he, of course, 
assumes that in any experiment proposed the experimenter will duly 
furnish the necessary minor—“ these experiments will produce that 
result.” But this is precisely what Physiology cannot, and, except 
in magazine articles and other appeals to the uninstruoted, does not 
pretend to do. All it can say is not, This mil save pain, but, We 
hope it will save it. Between these two propositions the difference 
18 considerable. A productive gold mine may be a worthy exchange 
for a public playground; but a prospector, applying for leave to dig 
up Hyde Park because he “ hoped ” to find nuggets there, would not 
meet with much encouragement. To the general rule of physiolo¬ 
gists, that any suffering may be inflicted upon animals fora sufficient 
purpose,” Mr. Gurney rightly objects that it is “ not a rule at all; ” 
merely the original question in another form. But the rule which 
measures justification by the hopefulness of the person to be justified 
is, if possible, less of a rule stiU. “ Hope springs eternal ” in the 
physiological, as in the human breast. Till the elixir of life shall 
have been fairly introduced into general practice, there will always 
be something left to hope for, and he must be a despondent enthu- 
siost indeed who on occasion could not hope for it. 

Nor is the failure to realise the essential conditions of the problem 
confined to this fundamental misapprehension of the inherent teuta- 
tiveness of physiological as of all other “ experiment,” Carefully 
shrouded as it has been in an ever-thickening cloud of mystification 
by those who know that when once fairly understood English public 
opinion will stamp it out with the vigorous promptitmie of disgust 
and abhorrence, this question of vivisection is not to be grasped at 
short notice even by Mr. Gurney’s clear inteUeot. He complains of 
the ** imprepsion of scientific solidarity between difierent countries,” 
which he thinks wrongly connects English physiologists with the 
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“ worst infamies of Mantegazza.” He forgets, or has not observed, 
the public testimony of Dr. Klein, who, after four years’ constant 
association with Professors Michael Foster, Lauder-Brunton, and 
Burdon-Sanderson, stated frankly that he himself had for the suffer¬ 
ings of animals “ no regard at all; ” and that in this matter he 
had found among English physiologists no difference whatever. 
Mr. Gurney laughs at the “suffering” involved in the English 
experiments on the action of cholagogues, which he compares 
to “that produced in the human subject by an old-fashioned 
gamboge pill.” He forgets, or has failed to recognise, that, as will be 
seen when we come to deal with it later on, the conditions of this 
experiment were somewhat different from those of an ordinary pill. 
Nor has he been much more fortunate in his other instance of exag¬ 
gerated estimate of pain. It was an awkward evidence of the solidarity 
between scientists of different countries when seven of the leading 
physiologists of England combined to raise a statue to Claude 
Bernard. People were growing difficult to persuade of the tender¬ 
heartedness of men who could thus go out of their way to honour 
one whose claim to honour was at least partly based on the inventing 
of a stove which should enable him to watch the details of the 
process of baking dogs alive. So some ono hit upon the happy 
thought that being baked alive is after all not such a disagreeable 
experience. When a dog attains the “ lethal temperature of 110“ he 
dies,” and everybody knows that 110° is a temperature by no means 
impossible to be borne. And this little fallacy, the transcendent 
ingenuity of which might almost excuse its yet more transcendent 
impudence, Mr. Gurney accepts with the simple faith of a reasoner 
who expects to find in his opponent the same honour which charac¬ 
terizes himself. He forgets the “ tolerably elementary fact ” that 
the temperature of the blood and the temperature of the external 
atmosphere are not precisely the same thing. Bernard’s dogs died 
after varying periods of subjection to “temperatures of 100°” 
and upwards. But the lethal temperature of their blood was 109° 
Fahrenheit. The temperature of the furnace in which it was raised 
to that point ranged upwards from 100° Centigrade. And finally, 
let Mr. Gurney and any other persons who may think to give liberty 
to this method of so-called science without giving, at the same time, 
license to cruelty, look to the authoritative utterances of the viVi- 
sectionist leaders themselves, and estimate the chance of their 
accepting any control whatever that shall bo aught more than a 
simple shield between their own unfettered action and tho battery 
of public opinion. Let them especially study Professor Owen’s 
famous Folkestone address, with its plain-spoken demand of absolute 
freedom for any “young surgeon” to perform upon any animal 
any experiment he may please, in the simple spirit of M. Paul Bert, 
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** Appartlent & cette olasse d’exp^rimenteoxs tenibles e]^«Qt, 
non pour sonmattre h T^preure des th^iea piT^n^nes^ mdn hian 
pour Toir ee qui ressortira d’une experience lbrtuite« et ’diMQe 
I’esperance qu’un hasard heureux produira un de ces faits retentis’ 
sonts qui suffisent & la gloire d’un sarant.” 

IT. 

The trilogy of articles in the last number of the 2fineieent/i 
Century devoted to the praise of vivisection, opens by observations 
from Sir James Paget, which promise, like the excellent paper of 
Mr. Gurney, to carry on the controversy upon the broad ground of 
the rights of man over the lower animals. This ground, as 
Mr. Lecky has remarked in his European Morale, “ has only been 
brought within the domain of ethics during the last century,” and 
is as yet imperfectly mapped out. Large allowance must therefore 
bo made for those who fail to recognise where their favourite practice 
transgresses the border-line of offence, while the practices of other 
men lie within the frontier. Persistent obtuseness, however, of this 
kind, if generally exhibited by a class of educated persons, must 
assuredly mark that class as behind the age in moral perception, 
howsoever exalted may bo their intellectual claims. 

The sequel of Sir James Paget’s discussion unfortunately fails to 
bear out the anticipations which its opening had raised of a fair and 
broadly-based debate. He disclaims any intention of discriminat¬ 
ing the ethical character of different uses and misuses of animals, 
and simply throws together a heap of cruelties as a sort of earth¬ 
work behind which to shelter vivisection. They are all condoned, he 
says, by custom, and vivisection may well be condoned also, along 
with the least objectionable of them. Its “pains” are less, its 
“ uses ” greater. 

At this point, of course, I must prepare to explain my reasons 
for parting company with Sir James Paget, and I do so with no 
small difficulty, not because those reasons are few or weak, but 
because they are so overwhelming that it is hard to state them 
plainly, reserving the respect due to my opponent. Answering a less 
esteemed person, I confess I should mark off the steps of his 
argument as almost alternately a mppressio veri and a mggestio fuM. 
Beplying to a man of high mental, moral, and religious claims, I can 
merely marshal the facts to be weighed against his assertions and 
implications, and leave my readers to judge how far mistaken zeal 
and esprit de corps can produce a veritable moral colour-blindness, 
disabl^g a man from perceiving that the thing which he describes 
as green like grass, is in truth crimson as blood. 

1. Finding public' sentiment on the subject of animal suffering 
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in a state he would diagnose as one of hyp&rcuthma, Sir James 
begins by administering a sedative. The lower animals, he assures 
us, almost certainly feel pain less acutely than even the hardiest 
men. Would that I could believe it 1 But how is this pleasing 
theory to be reconciled with the testimony of Professor Pritchard 
(Professor of Anatomy, Boyal Veterinary College) whose acquaintance 
with animals must be tenfold greater than that of Sir James, and 
who told the Eoyal Commissioners (Minutes, 846)-^ 

“ I have performed some thousands of operations on them (dogs and horses), 
and I have never yet been able to detect any difference in sensation between 
the skin of either one or the other and the human subject, beyond this, that the 
cuticle or external covering of the skin is thicker in some atiimals fhan in 
others, and of course the knife has to penetrate deeper to reach the sensitive 
stmoture, but when once it has reached it I think it is as sensitive in one 
animal as in the other.” 

And again (847)— 

“He had never seen anything to make him think differently than that, as 
regards the physical sensation of pain, it would be equal to that in a human 
being.” 

It is true, as Sir James says, that savages undoubtedly feel pain 
less tbau civilised men; but in the same degree we must conclude 
that wild animals feel it less than domesticated ones; and it is 
generally these latter on which vivisections are performed. The 
very fact that physiologists use horses, dogs, and cats for numberless 
experiments on the nervous system, and select delicate and petted 
dogs to exhibit “reactions” (an( 7 ific^, spasms of agony) under their 
operations, is proof, at all events, that they believe that the sensi¬ 
tiveness of these creatures bears a terribly close analogy to that of 
man. This particular line of Sir James’s argument will scarcely, 
then, lead the reader very far in the direction he desires.^ 

(1) It i«, however, the persistent habit of vivisectors to deny both the general sensi- 
tivenefs of animals and their particular sense of the worst injuries. Professor Pavy 
told the Boyal Commission (2,169) that a frog would not find being put into boiling 
water very pamful, and that its efforts to escape were only “ physical action in the 
muscles.” Dr. Sibson (4,746) was “ not of opinion that raising ths temperature of 
anihiala till they died would produce great suffering," though he thought (4,760) Golts’ 
experimont of boiling a frog to death “ a horrible idea.” He also thought (4,761) that 
very little suffering was produced by Chossat's of starring animals to death, with 
which he was “very familiar,”,and which Dn, Sharpey denounced (420) as,“very 
severe,” and “causing groat suffering.” After this it is natural to find Professor 
Humphry holding (616) that disease in an animal-is not so painful as in man; and 
various witnesses, speaking of artificially induced erysipelas, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
small-pox, jaundice, and tuberculosis as not painfui diseases bot (in the ease of 
tuterculosiB) “the very reverse.” In short, if the victim writhes, moans, and shrieks 
it is all “ unconscious action in the muscles.” If it lies still, paralyzed by the intentity 
of agony, then, as Dr. Wickham Legg sud of his sixteenth cat, which had^flrst had its 
Ule duct tied'and then the “diabetic puncture” madu throi^ ita ahull with a chisel 
, (6,281), “ we may doubt whether it (the operation) be painM, because as soon as the oat 
comes out of the chloroform it lies in a helpless state, and does not move at all or give 
any signs of feeling.” 
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2« After axgamg generally that aninude £tel pain lees than men, 
Sir James proceeds to suggest the notion that viviseetions me, after 
nil, only like surgical operations on human beings, under* anp^er 
name. “ Of course,” he s^s, ” the pains given in experiments dtt 
ftTiitnftla not under aneesthetics were as various as were those irhich, 
before 1846, were given in surgical operations.” “A« mtiomf'*' 
Surely yes! and a little more so. Did surgeons ever open up the 
backbones of men and irritate the spinal marrow, as Chauv^u,Brown- 
S^quard, and others have done to thousands of dogs, horses, and 
other animals; or roast them alive, like Professor Wertheim's 
thirty dogs; or “lard” them with nails after Mantegazza's fashion 
with guinea-pigs and rabbits ? Unless surgeons before 1846 were 
wont to treat their human patients in some such ways as these, I 
am afraid wo must set down Sir James’s parallel between tbe varieties 
of vivisection and those of surgery, as distinctly misleading. 

3. Continuing the same paragraph above quoted, Sir James says.— 

“ But for the worst I think it probable that the pam inflicted in such ex¬ 
periments as I saw done by Magendio was greater than that caused by any 
generally permitted sport, it was as bad as that which I saw given to horses 
m a bull fight, or which I suppose to have been given in dog-fighting or bear- 
baiting. I never saw anything m his oi any other experiments moie hornblo 
than IS shown m any of Snyder’s boar-hunts, orm Landseer’s ‘Death of the 
Otter ’ ” 

Magendie, being long dead, is the groat scapegoat of physiologists, 
and even Dr. Sharpey (who was by no means a squeamish person) told 
the Royal Commission (444) that when ho was a young man ho went 
to the first of a series of Magendie’s lectures, but was so utterly 
repelled by what he witnessed that he never returned. We are not 
told how many of these lectures Sir James Paget found it possible to 
attend, but, as ho compares tbe experiments therein exhibited to the 
sufferings of the horses killed in the bull fights which he also fre¬ 
quented, it becomes a matter of interest to inquire what he saw, and 
so enable ourselves to use those weights and measures he has offered 
us—the bull fight, the dog fight, and Landseer’s pictures—to esti¬ 
mate the pain of vivisection. Does ho seriously think those brutal 
sports, or the chase of the wild boar or the otter, really cause as 
much agony as the single experiment, for example, of Magendie, 
when he removed a dog’s stomach and substituted a pig^s 
bladder ? 

In comparing the agonies of vivisected animals with the pangs of 
creatures killed in the chase or the arena, we must remember that the 
former are endured in cold blood by animals fasting, thirsting, tied 
down on the torture trough, and possibly curarized. The latter 
are home by creatures so excited that, like soldiers in battle, they 
are comparatively unconscious of them till they are ended by 
death. 
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4. Sir James continues his estimate of the pains of vivisection as 
follows:— 

“ I have never seen or read of an experiment on a fish so painful as Hgger 
fishing.” 

(By some fatality, I have never read of any vivisectional experi¬ 
ments on fishes at all.) 

“I doubt whether any experiment on fish or reptile can in an equal time 
give more pain than is given in long-playing a deeply-hooked salmon. 
Probably a thoroughly heartless vivisector (if one could be found) might in¬ 
flict in a day more pain than a heartless sportsman, but in the ordinary prac¬ 
tice of experiments on animals it is not possible. . . . I believe, therefore, that 
with these few exceptions which I have mentioned (all quoted above), there 
are no physiological experiments which are not matched or far surpassed in 
painfulnoss by common practices permitted or encouraged by the most sensi¬ 
tive and humane persons of the time.” (P. 923.) 

It is true that Sir James six years ago told the Royal Commission 
(379) that he knew “nothing” of the experiments at Florence, 
Leipzig, Vienna, or Paris; and (481) that he “was not conversant 
with all that goes on abroad,” and (354) did not know the English 
Handbook “ well.” Nevertheless, I must believe that, before under¬ 
taking to instruct the readers of the Nineteenth Century on the vivi¬ 
section controversy, this eminent gentleman at least dipped into the 
leading works on the subject; let us say the Handbook and Pfluger’s 
Archiv, and the treatises of B^clard and Cyon, Schiff and Paul Bert. 
I must believe that, before placing his respectable name at the head 
of a committee to receive contributions for a monument to Claude 
Bernard, he had acquainted himself with that great viviseetpr’s 
principal works—^his Logons sur le Diabete, Logons sur la Chaleur 
Animale, Physiologic Opiratoire, &c. And with those books in his 
hand, and their blood-freezing illustrations in his memory, he writes 
such a paragraph as this ! 

I hold Sir James Paget to his words, and call on him to repeat to 
the public his assurance that the victims of the experiments which I 
shaU now cite did not suffer more than animals killod as usual in 
the chase or the arena. 

We will take, first, the numerous rabbits and the seventeen dogs 
baked to death in his friend Claude Bernard’s stove. These animals, 
Bernard tells us (Logons sur la Chaleur Animale, p. 347), survived re¬ 
spectively eight minutes, ten minutes, twenty-four minutes, and so on, 
according to the heat of the stove, and according to the position of 
their heads within it, or outside of it. It became impossible, he says, 
of each case, “ to count the pantings. At last the creature falls 
into convulsions and dies—ottering a cry.” Let 8ir James Paget 
think of that death-cry of the dog, baked to death, and then teU us 
again that the sensitive, intelligent, faithful brute, so vilely used, 
Buffered no more pain than a deeply-hooked salmon in the river, or a 
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I think) to bring English gentlemen to aoquieeoe in such comparison 
between field sports and chamber sports I Or let us measure the 
pain of another French experiment. Here is one performed by the 
present Minister of Education and Public Worship in Franoe> 
described in the Archwes de Physiologie, Tol. ii. p. fifiO, and thus 
explained to the Royal Commission:— 

«In this experimeat a dog was first rendered helpless and incapable of any 
moyement, even of breathing, which fonction was peiformed by a machine blow¬ 
ing through a hole in its windpipe. ’ ’ All this time, however, ‘' its intelligence, iis 
sensitiveness, and its will remained intact,” a condition accompanied ^ the 
most atrocious sufferings that the imagination of man can conceive ” (vide Claude 
Bernard in £evue des Deux Mondea, Ist September, 1884, pp. 173, 182, 183, &c.) 
In this condition, the aide of the face, the side of the neck, the side of the fore¬ 
leg, interior of the belly and the hip, were dissected out in order to lay bare 
respectively the sciatic, the splanchnics, the median, the pnoumo-gastric and 
sympathetic, and the infra-orbital nerves. These were excited by electricity for 
ten oonseoutivd hours, during which time the animal must have suffered 
unutterable torment, unrelieved even by a cry. 

The inquisitors then left for their homes, leaving the tortured victim alone with 
the clanking engine working upon it, till death came in the silence of the night 
and set the sufferer free. (Minutes 4,111.) 

Or turning to Germany, and keeping ourselves within the last ten 
years, let us cull a few specimens of torture work from Pfluger^s 
Archiv. In vol. ix., p. 183, after speaking of eighty dogs with their 
spinal nerves cut, here is a single example:— 

“ The spinal cord of a strong grey poodle dog was cut in two places, Pebruary 
27th and March 13th. The second injury made fearful ravages.” (The descrip¬ 
tion cannot be quoted.) “As it might be expected from the miserable appear¬ 
ance of the animal that it would not live long, it was about to undergo another 
operation on the 8th April, but died during the preparations ” (p. 14). “ Fifty- 
one dogs had portions of their brains washed out of the head, whi(^ had been 
pierced in several places. Most of the animals died of inflammation of the 
brain.” Then follows an “ interesting ” experiment 6n a delicately-formed.little 
bitch. Tho left side of the brain was extracted, wire pincers were applied to 
the hind feet. The creature whined, howled piteously, and foamed at tho 
mouth. At last it became blind. The dissected brain “ resembled a lately-hoed 
potato field.”* 

Or shall we go to Italy for evidence of the character of vivisec¬ 
tion P Here is a rhumd of Professor Mantegazza’s account of his own. 
researches Del Dokre (Msiologia del Dolores Florence, Felice Paggi, 
1880, 1 vol.) 12mo). On devoting himself to this particular study, 
the Professor congratulates himself— 

(1) Host of these experurents were perfomed by Profess(^ Gklts, whose friendly 
rivalry irifli Frofeseor Feniet (or sbould wo say Professor Teo P) at the London Con¬ 
gress is described in the Laneet and Britxth Mtdxtal Jownmt, Such were the *' honoured 
gueets” of the memorable Congress whoso Besolution in favour of Tiviseotian we axe 
called en fo accept as a final settlemont of the question. 
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“I had therefore before mo a little^exidored region q£ pathology; it had 
all the allurements (le seduzioni) and all the difficulties of the unknomi*’ 
(p. 93}. The problem was to create intense pain, and at the same time 
to keep the creature motionless in an attitude which would not (l&e 
lying on its back) interfere with respiration. The ingenious Professor 
hit on two ways to accomplish this double purpose, “either by exas¬ 
perating the pain so that its influence oTorcame the action of the muscles of 
motion; or by planting sharp and numerous nails through the soles of the feet in 
such a way as to render the animal nearly motionless, because in eyery more- 
ment it would have felt more acutely its torment ” (p. 95). Then foUow the 
details of twenty-eight experiments. Many of them, ho says, occupied two 
days, all of them one day at least. The Professor prefaces what is to follow by 
this remark'(p. 101)— 

“ These my experiments were conducted with much delight akd bxtbeme 
PATIENCE for the space of a year.” (Queafe mie eaperieiize /uro»o condotte cm 
molto amore epazienza moltmima per lo apazio di un anno.) 

One experiment is on a guinea-pig nursing its young; another on a dovo 
enclosed in the machine and tormented for nearly two hours, then token out, 
and after some respite, put back again for another hour and fifty-five minutes, 
with “ many nails in its foot and wings,” and again subjected to the action of 
the “ tormentatore,” which leaves it often accaaciata (prostrated) with pain 
(p. 106). Two white rats, after two hours of the machine, are “ larded with 
long thin nails in ^heir limbs.” They “sufi’er horribly, and, shutupintho 
machine for two hours more, they rush against each other, and not having tho 
strength to bite, remain interlaced with mouths open, screaming and groaning ” 
(p. 107). A rabbit was placed for six hours in the machine, and next day 
larded with nails and shut in the machine for six hours more. Another rabbit 
was "inibottito di chiodi" (“quilted with nails”). The result of the whole 
twenty-eight experiments is a synoptical table of tho water and carbonic acid 
produced under tho various degrees of “little pain,” “much pain,” “cruel pain,” 
and “atrocious pain” respectively. It appears that the average of aU the 
observations differs only by two centesimi from the average of normal res¬ 
piration (p. 115). 

Or shall we turn to America, where Dr. Austin Flint (another 
honoured guest of the British public at the recent Congress), boasts, 
in hii Human Physiology, that he has frequently removed the kidneys 
from dogs, the animals lingering for three or four days in extreme 
torture? (p. 403). He likewise advises'students in copying the 
agonizing operation of cutting the fifth nerves not to use an 
anaesthetic, as the experiment is more “ satisfactory ” with the evi¬ 
dence of pain. 

Or, to come nearer home, here is what has been done in Edin¬ 
burgh to at least fifty dogs under the express sanction of the law as 
it now stands. The explanation is by D¥. Walker 

“The first paart of the performance consists in making the animal fkst 
from seventeen to nineteen hours. At about 9 a.m. it is brought into the 

laboratory.Curari is injected to prevent struggles and cries. 

Another operation is now necessary to keep up respiration. This is done with 
a pair of bellows through an aperture made in the wind-pipe. An incidon 
is made in the middle Une of the stomach and a tube inserted into the bile- 
duct into which an opening has been made. The cystic-duct is now occluded 
by a clamp; an opening is made into the part of ^e intestinal canal called 
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the daodenmo, and a oholsjgvgue or eome otheii^ sahstaatioe to be teeted le 
inserted in it< experiment is now said to begin> and to those whose 
feelings and consoienoe hare not been seared wi& a hot iron the si^^t of 
the miserable and helpless victim would be intolerable. 

And, finally, here is the ** last thing out in Tzviseotion: 

The iSaneet of September 17th, 1881, contains an account headed ' Bleotrioal 
Tetanus,’ of some experiments by M. Bichet. 

“ Eepeated electrical stimulation,” it appears, produces on rabbits a state of 
tetanus (cramp) arresting respiiation, which may be kept up artificially. In 
respect of dogs, the following is the account given of those experimented on by 
M. Bichet; and detailed (we may add) without one word of condemnation in 
the Zancet. 

** In the dogs the electricity employed was not sufficiently powerful to anresi 
respiration, and death was due to the elevation of temperature. The ascent of 
the thermometer was extremely rapid, so that a/ter the tefamu had lasted for 

half an hour, the lethal temperature of 111 or 112 F, was reached.The 

proof that the increased body-heat is the cause of death was famished by the 
fact that if the animal is kept cool ly arhjkial means it may bear for more Man 
two hours extremely strong currents, which cause severe tetanus without dying for 

some days .Usually death occurs when a temperature of 112” is attained, 

but in some cases it reached 112'5 and even 113'3.At 111 the breathing 

is so frequent that it is hardly possible to count it and so feeble that scarcely 
any ait enters the thorax.”— Lancet, September 17, 1881, p. 516. 

Thus these most miserable animals were subjected for two hours at a time to 
currents of electricity, causing such intense agony of cramp and heat together 
that they either expired, with their blood 14 degrees above the normal tempera¬ 
ture (simmered, in short, in their own blood)—or lingered for a day or two, 
having been “kept cool by artificial means ” during their hideous torture. M. 
Bichet may safely challenge the world—^peihaps the inhabitants of oven a 
worse world than this —to rival him m the ingenuity of his torture. {ZoophiXUd, 
No. 6.) 

This, as I have called it, is the last thing accessible to the lay- 
reader in the way of experiment, but I hereby call on any man of 
candour and honour out of the hundred scientific gentlemen who 
heard Dr. Boy (to whose tender mercies the animals in the Brown 
Institution are entrusted) give his account of his own experiments 
on the innervation of the kidney, in the Physiological Section 
at the late Congress, to tell us what those experiments were. 
Perhaps they will prove a ghastly counterpart to Sir James Paget's 
ideal picture of the dogs who were “ happier" after vivisection than 
before. 

Physiologists must not be surprised if, to the natural indignation 
excited by records of the sufferings of harmless brutes, be adde4 
among anti-vivisectors some exasperation due to the sense tbat they 
tread on a quagmire whenever they approach this enchanted 
ground, whereon honest Englishmen seem to lose all our national 
oharacteristios of humanity and straightforwardness.* We talk 

(1) A remarkable inHtance of this bogginess of the physiologioal territory was 
recently experienced by the Oommitteo of the Victoria Street Society, on the occasion 
of the prosecution of Professor Ferrier. Hwe are the articles in the two leading 
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contemptuously of the pious frauds of the elder priesthood; but 
that the Fries&ood of Science, trhich ought to be the very service of 
Truth, should lie open to the charge of persistent prevarication, is 
a humiliating spectacle indeed. 

Sir James concludes with the usual boast of the great improvements 
of modem surgery and medicine due to Tiviseotion. One of these re¬ 
fers to the aneurism controversy, to be treated presently in our reply 
to Professor Owen. For the rest I need only say that when our medical 
advisers find cures for cholera, consumption, cancer, leprosy, or even 
the cattle plague, or are more successful than the despis^ Irane-setter 
in curing simple sprains and dislocations, it will be time for us to 
recognise their vast achievements. Just now the sad story of Presi¬ 
dent Garfield afibrds but a poor confirmation to the lay intellect 
of Sir James Paget’s position. Seven eminent surgeons and physi¬ 
cians, receiving 100 and 1,000 dollars a day, issued duiing Mr. Gar¬ 
field’s lingering sufierings incessant bulletins, which in the light of 

modical journala, on which the Society based its proceedings, and also the notes of 
the shorthand-writer in Court at the trial:— 

Brxtxsh Medical Journal. 

Published Eefobt. Befobteu’s Swoeh Evidence. 

20th August, 1881. 17th Kovomhor, 1881. 

“ The members were shown two of the Q. Did Professor Perrier oflTer to exhibit 
monkeys, a portion of whose cortex had two of the monkeys upon which he had so 
been removed by Professor Ferrier. Con- operated ? 
corning the first of these, Professor Femcr A. At the Congress, no. 

said it had been his desire to remove as Q. Did he subsequently ? 

completely as possible the whole of the A. No; he showed certain of the mem- 

psycho-motor region. Whether in this he bers of the Congre^ two monkeyp at King's 

had succeeded perfectly could not bo learnt College, 

for certainty until after a poet mortem ex- Q, What two monkeys f 
amination had been made.” A. Two monkeys upon which an opera¬ 

tion had been performed. 

Q. By whom ? 

A. By Professor Yeo. 

Lancet. 

PuBLisBso Report. Counsel’s Statement. 

8th October, 1881. 17th November, 1881. 

“The interest attaching to the discus- Dr. Wakeley, »wom, examwtd by Mr., 
sion was greatly enhanced by the fact that Waddy :— 

Pirofeasor Ferrier was willing to exhibit Q. Are you the Editor of the Lancet t 
two monkeys which ho had operated upon A. I am. 

some months previously.” ... Q. Can you tell me who it was furnished 

“ In startling contrast to the dog were his Befiort ? 
two monkeys exhibited by Professor A. I have the permission of the gentle- 
FoGrier. One of them hi^d been operated man to give his name, Professor Qamgee, 

upon in the middle of January, the left of Owen’s College, Manchester, 
motor area having been deateoyed.” Mr. Waddy; V^at I should ask is that 

one might have an opportunity of oallihg 
Professor Gamgee. 

Mr. Gully: We have communicated 
with Professor Gamgee and I know very 
well that he will say precisely what was 
said by Dr. Boy. 
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1 submit that in this reply to Sir dames Paget I have s!^e|^r^i 

1st. That his suggestions —(a), of the lesser sensibility of animals ; 
(6), of the comparison of surgical operations with YiTisectilQii; and 
‘ (c)f of the latter with cruel sports—>are in each case suggestions of the 
False. 

2nd. That his si^pressions of the worst facts of contemporary phy¬ 
siological investigations are suppressions of the Truth—that imth 
which above all others requires to be known by readers ciUled on to 
form a sound judgment on the question at issue. 

III. 

The second article on Vivisection in the Nineteenth Century is by 
Professor Owen, and refers especially to a pamphlet recently issued 
by the Victoria Street Society, entitled Hunter and the Stag, dealing 
with Professor Owen’s Address at Folkestone, on the occasion of un¬ 
veiling Harvey’s statue. In passing from Sir James Paget to Pro¬ 
fessor Owen, we leave behind us the region of mere suppression of 
fact, or suggestion of wrong inferences, and pass (we are compelled 
to use plain language) to direct misstatement of an opponent’s 
position and words. Professor Owen speaks of the Society’s 
pamphlet as “ erroneously impressing upon the subscribers to the 
Society that Hunter merely adopted the plan of ligature which had 
been previously in use by a French surgeon.” This we must con¬ 
tradict in the most emphatic manner. The whole gist and purpose 

(1) The following extract from a letter, known to be by a very eminent sorgedn, will 
afford the lay reader a practical idea of the diaputoa which are now raging oror every 
one of tho vaunted triumphs of Vivisection, among men viewing the subject frmn the 
purely scientific point of view:— 

“ I have given a groat deal of attention for many years to this subject, and the more I 
know of it the more I become satisfied that nothing whatever has been gained by vivi¬ 
section. Its advocates say that by its means llarvoy discovered the circulation of the 
blood, but tho circulation of the blood was discovered sixty years before by tho dissec¬ 
tion of the dead body, and could have been demonstrated bej'ond dispute by the simple 
expedient of injecting the arteries with coloured size. Hunter is said to have dis¬ 
covered his cure for aneurism by vivisection, but Sir Everard Homo clearly shows that 
it was by pathological investigation that this was made. Spencer Wells claims to have 
advanced ovariotomy by this means, but his statements have been blown to thC winds 
by ovory one of experience, and all that was established for him was that he had sacri¬ 
ficed some rabbits to prove a point which had been settled long before, and had Uelrdr 
been disputed. We are told that tho functions of tho posterior roots of the spinal nerves 
were discovered by vivisection; but diaeaso has mode far more acourate experiment, 
and. had done so before, only we were blind to the lessons. The only localised function 
p£ the brain which can be accepted as definitely ascertained has been indicated by dis¬ 
ease, and not by experiment. In fact, every illustration which the advocates of vivi¬ 
section put forth MU to pieces when carefully examinod, and those who know most 
about it are least in favour of it "—Birmingham Da%^f Pott, l^ov. 23. 

h2 
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of the pamphlet is that pf d^itmiutting Hunter's pper^iipn 
that of Anel, and this purpose is carried out from first to Iwt with 
a dearness and persistence such as render it difficult tp onderslapd 
how any density of dulness could misapprehend, or ingenuity of 
perversiqp misinterpret. 

The first thing the writer of the pamphlet does, after stating gfene^ 
rally the facts out of which the controversy arises, is to set the two 
operations before his readers in that elementary fashion of pictorial 
piresentment commonly adopted to make things clear to “ the meanest 
capacity; the illustrations themselves being borrowed fropi 
Erichsen's Science and Art of Surgery, where they are introduced 
with precisely the same object, He points out carefully in what the 
difference consists; traces the treatment by ligature, step by step, 
from the time of its first inventor—not Anel, but CelsuS; shows how 
through all those centuries that treatment had consistently failed, 
and how John Hunter first thought out the reason of its failure, apd 
the means of insuring success; shows further how John Hunter's 
own account proves clearly that that discovery had not beeA based— 
how in the nature of things it was essentially and obviously irnpos* 
Bible that it should be based—in any way upon Vivisection; and 
claims for him the credit of “ a brilliant innovation .... none 
the less brilliant in that it was the result, not of mere happy-go- 
lucky hacking at the throat of an unfortunate stag, but of legitimate 
argument and logical deduction.” 

And this is what Professor Owen calls “ impressing upon the sub¬ 
scribers to the Society that Hunter merely adopted the plan of liga¬ 
ture which had been previously in use by a French surgeon ” ! 

But it may, perhaps, be even now objected that, gross and mon¬ 
strous as the misrepresentation is, it may possibly not have been 
deliberate; that Professor Owen never read the pamphlet at all; 
simply caught sight of the name of Anel; leapt at once to the con¬ 
clusion that the writer was merely reviving an old controversy, and, 
more phyeiologico, straightway stated a random guess as authentic 
matter of fact. But one of those odd accidents which Nemesis seems 
to take so humorous a pleasure in ordering, happily supplies this 
argument, such as it is, with a very simple refutation. Professor 
Owen hoe read the work which, in his iryability to answer it, he thus 
astoundingly misrepresents. And the proof is found in his own 
article. 

“ The fact is,” ho writes, “ that Mons. Anel in 1710 was driven 
to hazard a ligature of the popliteal artery.” Now the “fact” was 
nothing of the kind. The tumour on which Anel operated was a 
brachial tumour, and Anel had at least sufficient anatomical 
knowledge not to treat aneurism in the arm by llgaturo behind the 
' knee! 





' Ho# ^ 'th$a oobtuiott 

mindf At p. 19 ot'Sv/titt oW, 

df tlie Ifemoral artery by *pl6a'** ,ir 

being* only the first step in tbe opera^on, **lifee tlie 
popliteal, on Anel’s; * * and in a foot-note tbe dsite'of Aivd'i fUJtnMl 
<aoh is fixed precisely at 1710. Kow this sbnf«ace seems to bat|^ beoib! 
worded with some care, witb tiiS express object of dilocting attebtimt 
not to tbe special circumstances of tbe indii^idaal operation, bUt txf 
tbe general principle wbicb it involved, and -^icj^ is of^OOttrtO 
identically tbe same wbetber tbe artery operated on be braobial or 
popliteal. To tbis precaution Professor Owen bas TaUen a viotinu 
Tbe tying of tbe popliteal “on Anel’s plan*' be bas'read as tbe 
tying of the popliteal “ by Anel.” Historically tbe blunder is 
small importance. Scientifically it is of none whatever. But as 
indicating that Professor Owen’s misrepresentation is not tbe refiult 
of superb indifierence to tbe duty of reading a paper be professes to 
answer, it bas a value of a somewhat special kind. 

I caimot finally dismiss Professor Owen without a word of reply 
to bis attnbution of interested motives to tbe opponents of Vivi¬ 
section, on whom be bestows tbe epithets of “ paid agitators ” and 
" hired scribes,” thus following in tbe wake of Professor Humphry, 
who mentioned in his address at Ryde that he “ had been told ” 
there is “ money to be made ” by tbis movement. 

I challenge these two Professors, who handle weapons such as these 
in fighting for the right of tormenting, to come forward and show 
any—tbe very smallest—ground, for their insinuations, or a shadow 
of excuse for charges so contemptible. Tbe accounts of the Victoria 
Street Society (the Vice-President of the Board of Trade being 
Treasurer of tbe funds) are open to all tbe world, and published 
annually, audited by a professional accountant. Let Professora 
Owen and Humphry point out the single shilling of those funds 
wbicb has ever been accepted by the person who bas been the 
chief “ scribe ” of tbe Society from its foundation—or tbe pound 
which they can venture to estimate as an over-payment of tbe 
honourable services of its official staff. 


IV. 

Hr. Wilks’s argument is tbis. Tbe opponents of Vivisection, be 
says, base their contention exclusively on tbe alleged inutility of 
tbe practice, and he is prepared to prove that it is not useless btiA 
very useful. “ It is no exaggeration or misstatement,” be says 
938), “ to affirm that tbe real question turns, not on tbe cruelty, 
but on Uie utility of Vivisection. I have looked in vain for any 
speech delivered by Cardinal, Bishop, Peer, Judge, or Member of 
Parliament who bas not made tbis tbe staple of his argument-^tbe 
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inutility of experiments on animals.” Dr. Wilks may hare looked 
in vain,” but he has not looked far. 

There has not been a single authorised statement, report, or 
leading article issued by the Society—not a speech of its honoured 
President, Lord Shaftesbury, m of its Vice-Presidents, the Lord 
Chief Justice, Cardinal Manning, Lord Mount Temple, and • the 
Bishop of Winchester, wherein it is not plainly declared that the 
inutility is a much lesser consideration with us than the moral 
ofiFence involved in Vivisection. 1 proceed to offer a few extracts 
from these reports and speeches, and rejoice that 1 have the oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so, holding for my own part that here lies the very 
core of our whole movement. 

When the Victoria Street Society was first founded, and only de¬ 
manded a restrictive law, its original Statement (adopted at a Com¬ 
mittee held March Ist, 1875, the Archbishop of York in the chair) 
contains this sentence: “The Committee does not adopt the 
opinion that tho benefits derived from Vivisection justify it when 
the pain inflicted on the animal is serious or prolonged.” (P. 12.) The 
annual reports of the Society reiterate tho same—the fourth, for 
example, containing these words (p. 7), speaking of the views of tho 
Committee, “ Better is it, they deem, in the supreme interest of man 
as well as brute, that all the vaunted benefits to be won by Vivisec¬ 
tion (were they tenfold greater than they are ever likely to be) 
should remain unattained to the end of time, rather than that by 
familiarity with the impassive pitilessness of tho physiologists our 
race should lose those sentiments of mercy and sympathy which are 
of more worth than a million facta of science.” Lord Shaftesbury, 
in his noble speech in the House of Lords on the 15th July, 1879, 
after discussing the supposed utility of the practice, observed that 
“there was one grand consideration preliminary to that of its con- 
duciveness to science—the right of man to subject God’s oreaturea 
to such suffering.” The Bishop of Winchester, in an admirably 
address at Southampton, October 16th, 1878, dealt almost ex¬ 
clusively on this point—“ We had no right to torture the creaturea 
of God for the sake of any supposed benefit we might derive from 
doing so. He quite admitted that man was superior to the beast ^ 
but the part of him which was so Valuable was not his bodily con¬ 
stitution, but the immortal part of his being,” and that would be 
injured, not benefited, by such a practice of cruelty. Cardinal 
Manning, speaking with great eloquence last summer in Lord Cole¬ 
ridge’s house, said, with emphasis, ** Nothing can justify—no claim oi 
science, no conjectured resulf, no hoped-for discovery—'Suoh horronii 
as these.” Again, in the Society’s Memorial, signed by one hundred 
picked representative men in England, peers, bishops. Members of 
Parliament, distinguished authors, heads of colleges, and general 
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offices of the army and ztaTy, and presented to Mt, (Gladstone esd 
the 20th July, 1880, the memorialists, after discussing the ^ueeti<^ 
of utility, say: protest that even el^ould a valuable discovery, 

not otherwise attainable, be at any time reached by Yiviseotion^ tbo 
morality of the cruel practices would not be thereby established.^^ 
The Lord Chief Justice, in his most careful and balanced speech at 
his own meeting last summer, concluded by saying, “ I disapprove 
(as far as I may presume to do) entirely of the practice of Vivisec¬ 
tion. I believe the practice, on tho whole, to be an unlawful prac¬ 
tice, and 1 am quite sure that the frequent following of it tends to 
produce a spirit and temper which in a human being is unlawful and 
hateful. I believe it further (this is my own individual opinion) to be 
displeasing to Almighty God.” 

Finally, in establishing last May its organ, the Zoopkilwt, the 
Society, in its opening article, recounted its reasons for opposing 
Vivisection. “ Ist. Because it is the most cruel ofj^cruelties, and the 
laboratories where it is practised are places where torture is not an 
accident but a business. 2ndly. Because while other cruelties are 
dying out before the advance of civilisation, Vivisection is becoming 
a new vice. 3rdly. Because it not only involves most pain to brutes, 
but is most demoralising to men—because most conscious and deli¬ 
berate. 4thly and lastly. Because the Society is convinced it is 
scientifically worthless^—a misleading method of physiological 
research.” They conclude with these words:— 

"Not on this last issue, however, of tho scientific worthlessness of Vivi¬ 
section, do we, for a moment, consent to rest our cause. A practice 
inseparable from the great offence of cruelty does not become lawful, even 
should it chance to prove useful. No more dangerous principle in ethics 
can bo laid down, than that which practically underhes every defence made 
for Vivisection, namely, that anything which advances Science, or holds out 
a chance of benefiting the bodily health of man, becomes ipso facto justified. 
Many are the offences besides cruelty to animals, which, on ground, would 
be lifted from the rank of vices to that of virtues. Wo repudiate the whole 
rotten system of morality to which such arguments belong, and maintain that 
if the gain to Science and the Healmg Arts to be obtained by Vivisection 
were as real and substantial as it is vain and visionary, it would fail to jastify 
the infliction of torments on brutes or the degradation of men into tormentors.” 

So much for Dr. Wilks’s account of the ground of our contention! 
It is natural enough that physiologists should desire to keep this 
controversy off the moral ground, and on that of science, whereon, if 
they cannot defeat, they can browbeat us. By degrees, however, 
tile lay public is learning that of the alleged achievements of Vivi¬ 
section some are no achievements at all, and others are due, not to 
experiments on animals, but to microscopic research and clinical 
observation. Over this enormous field I cannot travel, and must 
Oontent myself with adopting Dr. Albert LefBngwell’s apt iliustra- 
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tion (in Seribner^s Magazine) of our position. If,” he says, ** Pain 
could be represented by money, then there is no mining oolhpany in 
the world which would sanction such barren regwm!* 

The space we can ask for answering four articles in one is ex¬ 
hausted. Very shortly the nation will decide in Parliament between 
our Bill to abolish Vivisection and our opponents’ Bill to abolish the 
present restrictions on the practice. Let those who think that the 
claims of Humanity to rule supreme are higher than those of Science 
to work ** imtrammelled,” endeavour now to induce their repre¬ 
sentatives to support the Bill (to be introduced by Mr. Beid) for the 
total prohibition of Vivisection, and thus stop those cruel experi¬ 
ments which, like Professor Butherford’s, even now take place 
in this kingdom, and under the direct sanction of English law. 
There was a glorious day a century ago when a Chief Justice of 
England proclaimed that the hour in which a slave touched English 
soil he became free. I do not despair, though my remaining days 
must be few, of hearing another great English Chief Justice pro¬ 
claim that every humble brute living on English ground or flying 
in English air shall be for ever guarded against Vivisection. 

Let our position, once for all, be understood. 

We desire to stop the torture of animals as a grave moral offence, 
the consequences of which—^be they fortunate or the reverse—we 
are no more concerned to weigh than those of any other evil deed, 
but which we believe to be without real advantage to the physical 
welfare of the community, as we are assured they are detrimental to 
its moral interests. 

We find it practically impossible to separate torturing from non¬ 
torturing Vivisection, or to obtain for an animal bound on a vivi¬ 
secting table any security against the extremity of torture. 

We, therefore, ask of Parliament the total prohibition of Vivisec¬ 
tion. 


Frances Power Cobbk. 



THE JOtTENAXS OF OAEOXIHE FOX.‘ 

4 

At Falmoutli,” says Carlyle, ia his life of John Sterling, “he had 
been warmly welcomed by the well-known (Quaker family of the 
Foxes, principal people in that place, persons of cultirated, opulent 
habits, and joining to the fine purities and pieties of their sect a 
reverence for human intelligence in all kinds. The family had 
grave elders, bright cheery younger branches, men and women; 
truly amiable all, after their sort. * Most worthy, respectable and 
highly cultivated people, with a great deal of money among them/ 
writes Sterling in the end of February (1840), * who make the place 
pleasant to me. They are connected with all the large Quaker 
circle, the Gurneys, Frys, &c , and also with Buxton the Abolitionist. 
It is droU to hear them talking of all the common topics of science, 
literature, and life, and in the midst of it: “ Does thou know 
Wordsworth?” or “ Did thou see the Coronation P” or “ Will thou 
take some refreshment ?” They are very kind and pleasant people 
to know.’ ” * 

One of the daughters of this kind and pleasant household was 
Caroline Fox, and her journals and letters are now given to the 
public in a volume which is almost inappropriately sumptuous. 
Women, as we have been told more often than enough, are better 
hands at diaries and correspondence than men, though Boswell, 
Cowper, Gray, Horace Walpole, and Voltaire are proof sufilcient 
that the rule is by no means universal. Tho lady whose journals 
are before us will not take a place among those of her sex who have 
been foremost and best in this kind. For this high position she 
seems not to have been critical, independent, original, or in short 
intellectually powerful enough. In many ways more attractive than 
characters on whom nature has bestowed a larger dose of pungency 
and salt, she belongs to a type that is happily not imcommon in our 
generation. Profoundly devout by natural predisposition and senti¬ 
ment as well as by education and surrounding, such women find a way 
of imiting with an ever-present spirituality of mind a sincere interest 
in secular knowledge no less than in the common facts of human 
life. Their^ range is only moderately wide; but within it they are 
intelligent, eympathctic, appreciative, and, above all, eagerly receptive 
of moral impressions. Surveying the world with a quiet and gentle 
eye^ such women seldom see the deeper places of the human heart or 

(1) Mmtenn of 014 Frimdt' bnnff Exitaett from thofmrmU and L$ttm of Oarolm 

Fbs, ^ Oomwall^from 1835 to 1871. Sditod by Hotsce 27. Pyin. London: 

Smitb, Bder ft Co. 1882. 

(2) Caxlylo’i Zi/h of/oAn Sterim^, pt ui ch ii 
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the confused perplexity of much of human life and motire. But they 
impart a singular graciousness to the scene, and their friendship is 
one of the choicest gifts within men’s reach. 

Miss Fox was born in 1819, and she died in 1871. Like the 
great Emperor, she might at the end of her days have offered 
thanks to the gods that they had given her good forefathers, good 
kinsfolk, a good sister, good teachers, and in all that surrounded her, 
in relations and in friends, people who were usually all of them filled 
to the full with goodness. This highest kind of good fortune seems 
never to have deserted her. Her life was no Odyssey, nor is there 
any story to tell. She was always active in those good works of 
modest benevolence which kind women find out for themselves, and 
she watched with pensive solicitude the surging tide of politics and 
social circumstance as waters beating on a distant shore. But 
when all is told, she may be counted among those to whom in its best 
sense we may apply Lamartine’s beautiful line— 

“ Eien ne resto de nous smon d’avoir aime.” 

When she was five-and-twenty (1844-6) the little preliminary 
memoir informs us, “ there came a time of great sorrow.” “ A con¬ 
siderable blank occurs in the Journals of those and some of the 
succeeding years ; what she wrote at this time containing, save so 
far as is extracted, nothing but a most sacred record of great personal 
suffering and inward struggle. Hers was a nature to como out of 
sorrow, be it ever so deep or bitter, strengthened and ennobled by 
the lesson, and striving still more earnestly for the victory over 
self.” It is not impertinent, we believe, to conjecture that the death 
of John Sterling, which happened in the autumn of 1844, had some 
share in this sorrow. Of that unspoken resignation which belongs to 
the vast and silent martyrdom of women through the ages, we may 
well believe that this fine nature had its share. But it is for the 
most part unspoken in these pages. The English habit of reserve 
and silence, which is partly a rather stupid shyness, but is partly 
also due to a true moral delicacy, checks that expansive tenderness 
of sympathy and aspiration which gives their unspeakable charm to 
such letters, for instance, as those of Eugenie de Guerin. For this pecu¬ 
liar attraction we must always look to France, whether the reason lies in 
the larger care that has been given to emotional cultivation, sometimes 
even amounting to sickliness, by Catholicism; or in the finer sen¬ 
sibilities that are encouraged by the literary and social ^tradition of 
France, so superior as it is in these respects to our own. In the 
journals and letters before us we have only to divine the tears and 
prayers and nameless moments of the undefined suffering that is not 
very far removed from a kind of peace, with which the writer bore her 
portion of the chagrins of every human lot. All that aide is veUed», 
and it is well that it should be so, for our language is too stiff afid 
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mastmlliie eai^y to lend itself to Confessioiui of ^fdr Souls# Others i» 
in the book no mutked spiritual accent, and tki»re is neither the fever 
nor the langour, which are so apt in oertam high>atruag paturts to 
follow one another in painful alternation. On the other hauud, there 
is nothing of the prScieuse or the poseuse; and we are in the region of 
real ideas and sentiments, not of literary minutiae. The lady^a friends 
were some of the' choicest spirits of the time, and intercourse among 
them was worthy of their high vocation. 

The names in Miss Caroline Fox’s journal show the region in 
which her chief interests lay. The two men of whom in her pages 
we sec most are Mill ^before he had become the head of a school), 
and John Sterling when he must have been at his best. Besido 
them, but with less copiousness of record, are Wordsworth, Carlyle, 
the Bunsens, Maurice, Kingsley, Hartley Coleridge, and many 
others up to Tennyson. Miss Fox's acquaintance with those con-> 
spioudus personages was in some degree the result of accident. Much 
depended on the chance which brought some people, and did not 
bring others, to Cornwall and to Falmouth. Still the names that w© 
have cited show the direction and the limitation of her inner 
thoughts. There is little evidence of keen penetration or of strong 
grasp in the reports of conversation, and in some cases the point 
does not seem to have been quite accurately caught. But as a whole 
the record is intelligent, sympathetic, cheerful, and extremely 
agreeable. It is one of the books that help to clear away some of 
the “ petty dust that each day brings. Our soon choked souls to fill.” 
More than once Miss Fox speaks ill of Pleasure. She enters, for 
instance, that they had tea with her brother at the Farm. “ He was 
all a host should be to his largo party, but a day of pleasure is not 
half so pleasant as other days.” On these other days what we are 
conscious of is an even, tranquil radiance of spirit which far more 
truly deserves the name of pleasure than profusion of more boisterous 

joy- 

We could wish that the surgery which is inseparable from all 
respectable editing had been rather more unsparing. One can¬ 
not help observing that Miss Fox’s simplicity must often have 
been imposed upon in respect of the authorship of stories and 
good things. She attributes to her brother the description of Tom 
Moore as “ a little Oupid with a quizzing-glass constantly in motion.” 
hEr. Gregory, whoever he was, must have had considerable courage 
iu telling hia Falmouth friends that the following bit of Joe Miller 
actually occurred to himself:— 

Gregory told us that, going the other day by steamer from Liverpool 
to London, he sat by an old gentleman who would not talk, but only answered 
his inqufries by nods or shakes of the head. When they went down to dmner, 
he delietmmed to make him speak if possible, so he proceeded, ' You’re going 
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to London, I suppose ?' A nod. ' I idiall b« bappj to meet 70 a there; vfk^ 
are your qiiartersP’ There was no repelling tbis, so his ftiend with the 
energy of deiq>air broke out, * I-I-I-I-I-I’^m g-g-g-going to D»D-l)»Docito* 
Br-Br-Br-Brewster to be c-c-o-eured of this sl-el-sl-Slight im-impediment in 
my sp-sp-sp-sp'speech.’ At this instant a little white face which had not ap¬ 
peared before popped out from one of the berths and struck in, * Th-th-ih- 
that’s the m-m-m-man wh-wh-who c-o-o-c-c-cured me 1 

Many of the pointed things are decidedly ancient; the story, for 
instance, of Charles Lamb being asked by Coleridge, You hav6 
heard me preach, I think?” and replying, “I have never heard 
you do anything else.” This, too, is of the oddest:— 

“ Talked of Philip von Artovelde (Taylor), Irving, Coleridge, and Charles 
Lamb being together; and the conversation turning on Mahomet, Irving 
reprobated him in his strongest manner as a prince of impostors, without 
earnestness and without faith. Taylor thinking him not fairly used, defended 
him with much spirit. On going away, Taylor could not find his hat, and was 
looking about for it, when Charles Lamb volunteered his assistance, with 
the query, ‘ Taylor, did you come in a h-h-hat or a t-t-t-turban ? ’ ” 

They go to Bridgewater House to see the pictures and meet Sterling 
there. His criticisms were “very useful and illuminating.” He 
surely then gave them something fresher than this 

“A fine ecclesiastical head suggested the following story;—A Protestant 
Bishop was declaiming to a Boman Catholic on the folly of a belief in Pur¬ 
gatory. ‘ My lord,’ was the reply, * you may go farther and fare worse.’ ” 

There are a good many other facetiae which might reasonably have 
amused the worthy Cornish ladies, and might have been fresh to 
them, and yet which are not at all worth reproducing in a book 
intended for public perusal, and in other respects so extremely well 
deserving public perusal. The only other comment that we need 
make on the editing is that the notes often tell us about people who 
are already well known, while they as often leave us in the dark 
about those of whom the world knows nothing. The Index, too, 
is bad. The prefatory Memoir, on the other hand, is written in 
excellent taste and with deep and sincere feeling. 

The most interesting episode in the bwk to many of us of this 
generation will undoubtedly be John fikuart Mill’s visit to Falmouth. 
Carlyle just mentioES it in the Life of Sterling, but the incident is 
described in these pages with all the fulness of a diary, and a most 
charming piece of diary it is. It gives a side of Mill’s character in 
full, which is only din^y and almost drily hinted at in ih^ Auto-- 
biography, and which would perhaps be hardly divined from merely 
reading Mill's writings. Professor Bain’s three papers on Mill, 

“ contributed to Mind a couple of years ago, help to dll in the rather 
m^gre narrative of the Autobiography, but those who had not the 
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hap|>ujieM ^ knowixi^ him pan fiiid elsp s? a^ ioi- 

pesaion of |d4U''s ioterestijig and attinotivo penoaiaUt^ aa ip to Ixei 
gathered from the pages before us. It iu the beginning of IS40 
that the Foxes found Mrs. Mill with her daughters, Olaraand Haarniet^ 
nursing Henry Mill, who was dying of consumption, in lodgmgs on 
the Terrace. “ Mamma and Barclay have lK>th seen him, and speak 
of him as a most beautiful young creature, almost ethereal in the 
exquisite delicacy of his outline and colouring, and with a most 
musical voice.” 

Henry Mill was only nineteen. James Mill, his famous father, 
had been dead for four years. John Mill, his more famous brother, 
was fifteen years older than himself. The Autobiography has told ns 
that the stern system which had made the Mill whom we knew what 
he was, was relaxed with the younger members of the family, “ It 
is impossible,” says J. S. MiU, in a touching passage, “ not to feel 
true pity for a father who did, and strove to do, so much for his 
children, who would have so valued their affection, yet who must 
have been constantly feeling that fear of him was drying it up at its 
source. This was no longer the case later in life, and with his 
younger children. They loved him tenderly.” It is interesting to 
think of the sons of that Stoic, whose moral convictions were wholly 
severed from religion, and who looked on belief in Christianity as a 
mental delusion, being brought into intimate and affectionate contact 
with a family to whom religion was the very breath of their life. Here 
is one of the earliest extracts:— 

“ March 16.—Mamma liad an interesting little interview with Henry Mill, 
and took him in a hunch of hgnonia sempervtrens which he exceedingly ad¬ 
mired, and thanked her warmly for all the little kindnesses that had been 
shown him. He particularly enjoys looking into the flowers, and wanted to 
have them explained, so we sent him Lindley as a guide. Mamma led the 
conversation gradually into a rather more serious channel, and Henry Mill told 
Clara afterwards that her kind manner, her use of the words Thee and Thou, 
and her allusions to religious subjects quite overcame him, and he was on the 
point of bursting into tears. She gave him a hymn-book, and Clara marked 
one which she specially recommended—‘ As thy day, thy strength shall be.’ 
For the last few evenings they have read him a psalm or some other part of 
Scripture.” 

The next day they actually saw the newcomer of whom Sterling had 
already told them as “ a man of extraordinary power and genius, the 
founder of a new school in metaphysics, and a most charming 
companion.” 

“ March Ifl.—His eldest brother John is now come, and Clara brought him 
to see us this morning. He is a very uncommon-looking person—such acute¬ 
ness and sensibiUty marked in Jii* exquisitely-chiselled countenance, more re- 
sembUag a portrait of Lavater than any other that I remember. His voice is 
reQftement itsejf, and his mode of expressing himself tallies with voice and^ 
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ooutitenance. He squeezed Papa’ji andMemtaa’s hands mihoul a^iddkg^eaid 
afterwards warmly thanked them for kindnesses received. * Everything.' hn 
said, * had been done that the oircumstances of the case adnntted.' Henry 
ceived him with considerable calmness, and has at intervals had deeply intraest- 
ing and relieving conversation with him.” 

The invalid lingered for some three weeks after his hrother^s 
arrival, and J. S. Mill himself remained in Falmouth for a few days 
longer. He seems to have seen the Foxes nearly every day. They 
had delightful walking parties, dined together, took their luncheon 
in the.open air, and it was in the air that Mill was at his best. He 
told them of *' the extreme elation of spirits he always experienced in 
the country, and illustrated it with an apology by jumping.” Some of 
his talk during these pleasant excursions in sympathetic companion¬ 
ship is full of suggestion, though now and then we come upon a 
remark which we cannot but suppose to be misreported. We may 
at least he pretty sure that it would bo safe to apply to Mill's talk, on 
these as on other occasions, what Goethe said to a friend of 
Sterling's about Schiller:—**I have never heard from him an 
insignificant word.” 

They made a walking party to Pendennis Cavern, with which they 
were all delighted. 

“ jr. S. Mill proposed leaving the lighted candles there as an offering to the 
gnomes. He was full of interesting talk. A ship in full sail be declared the 
cnly work of man that under all circumstances harmonises with Nature, the 

reason being that it is adapted to purely natural requirements.The 

whole material universe is small compared to the guileless heart of a little child, 
because it can contain it all and much more. . . . Speaking of the women 
in France being thpso who kept up the appearance of religious zeal more than 
the men, he in part accounted for it by the sort of premium which the 
Bourbons would offer on regular attendance and support of established forms. 
This induced a shrinking from the service in the stronger minds from a dread 
of the imputation of hypocrisy; and though the effect is bad, the cause is 
creditable to human nature. Superstition and ceremony are the last things 
abandoned in a departing faith, because the most obvious and connected with 
the prejudices of the people. Then we got to Luther and the Beformers. 
Luther was a fine fellow, but what a moral is to be drawn from the perplexity 
and unhappiness of his latter days. He had taught people to think indepen¬ 
dently of their instructors, and had imagined that their opinions would all 
conform to his; when, however, they took so wide and various a scope, he was 
wretched, considering' himself accountable for all their aberrationa; and 
though so triumphant in bis reform, shuddered at the commotion he had made, 
instead of viewing it as the natural and necessary result of the emancipation 
of thought from the trammels of authority, which he himself had introduced. 

' No one,' he said with deep feeling, * should attempt any&ing intended to 
benefit his age, without at first making a stern resolution to take up his ctoae 
and to hear it. If ho does not begin by counting the cost, all bis schemes must 
end in disappointment; either he will sink under it as Obatterton, or y{^d to 
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the Erasmus, or passhwEls 

tionas Imtherdid,* This vas evidently a process tiiroi^ trl^^hs (|i^) 
had passed, as isjufiSoiently attested by his oarewoljx and anxious, tnoet 

beautifal and refined, countenance. He sketched the dlmrsoters of some of 
the Eeformers'contemporary with Luther. Erasmus dnoerely fancied that ho 
promoted the Beformation by that bending smoothness of deportment th^t 
popularity of manner which characterised him; this, indeed, recommended Vm 
to kings and emperors, but bis friends were deeply ent by his fiexibQity imd 
his * kisser faire’ principle. Melanothon’s vocation was not to he a*^ leader in 
any great movement, but to be a faithful follower to the last-^-and this he 
truly was to Lather. Amongst other great contingent effects of the Beforma* 
rion was the influence it heul on the German language; Luther's Bible stamped 
it,' and gave it a force, an energy, and a glory with which it haS not parted. 
The Bible and Shakespeare have done more than any other boo^s for the 
English knguage, introducing into the soul of it such grand ideas expres^ 
with such sublime simplicity.” 


04 another occasion where Mill had joined the family at dinner 
and Sterling had come to tea, the afternoon talk had begun with 
science, architecture, and painters:— 


“ The evening was then devoted to a glorious discourse on Beason, Self- 
Government, and subjects collateral, of which I can give but the barest idea. 
Sterling was the chief speaker, and John Mill would occasionally throw in an 
idea to clarify an involved theory or shod light on a profound abysmal one. 
The idea of a guiding principle has been held by the best minds in all ages, alike 
by Socrates and St. Augustine, though under different names. There has ever 
been a cloud of witnesses to this moral truth, and the sun shining brightly 
behind them even in the darkest age; and a superhuman light in every one 
that has been or that is, and in it there is a distinct vision, a glorious reality of 
safety and happiness. There is also a guido to the path you should take in the 
intellectual and active world. Carlyle says, ‘ Try and you’ll find it.’ Mill says, 

■* Avoid all that you prove by experience or intuition to be wrong, and you are 
safe; especially avoid the servile imitation of any other, he true to yourselves, 
find out your individuality, and livo and act in the circle around it. Follow 
with earnestness the path iu which it impels you, taking Beason for your 
idafety Lamp and perpetually warring with Inclination; then you will attain to 
that Freedom which results only from obedience to Bight and Beason, and that 
Happiness which proves to be such, on retrospection. Every one has a part to 
perform whilst stationed here, and he must strive with enthusiasm to perform 
it. Every advance brings its own particular snares, either exciting to ambition 
or display, but in the darkest possages of human existence a Pole Star may 
be discovered, if earnestly sought after, which will guide the wanderer into 
the efPulgenoe of Light and Truth. What there is in us that appears evil 
is, if thoroughly examined, either disproportioned or misdireoted good, for 
our Maker has stamped His own imago on everything that livbs.* Oh! 
how much there was this evening of Poetry, of Truth, of Beauty; but I 
have given no idea of it on f aper, though it has lefr its own idea engraven 
on my memory.” * 

$oine,of the forma of expression here are perhaps coloured b3r the 
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Teporter’s own interpretation. But tlie tone is thorouglily ohafaoter* 
istio of the speaker, as it is in what follows on another pige. 

•• On oonsamption, and the why it was so oonneoted with What is heantilhl 
and interesting in nature. The disease itself brings the mind as well as the 
constitution into a state of prematurity, and this reciprocally preys on the body. 
After an expressive pause, John Mill quietly said, ‘ I expect to die of con< 
sumption.* I lectured him about taking a little more care of himself. * Why, 
it does not much signify in what form death comes to us.’ ‘ But time is 
important to those who wish to help their fellow-creatures.’ * Oertainly,’ he 
replied,' it is pleasant to do some little good in the world.’ When Barclay 
joined us the first question agitated was the influence of habits of business on 
literary pursuits. John Mill considers it the duty of life to endeavour, to 
reconcile the two, the active and the speculative; and from his own experience 
and observation the former gives vigour and system and effectiveness to the 
latter. He finds that he can do much more in two hours after a busy day, than 
when he sits down to write with time at his own command. He has watdied 
the development of many young minds, and observed that those who make 
the greatest intellectual advances are of the active class, even when they 
enjoy fewer advantages than their contemplative friends; and nothing pro¬ 
motes activity of mind more than habits of business. Barclay was lamenting 
his sense of incapacity to attain, in his intellectual being, to the mark which 
was evidently set forth in his own mind. ‘ This, with very few exceptions,’ 
rejoined John Mill, ‘ was the case with all who ever reflected: men’s strivings 
were divided by Carlyle into two classes—to be and to seem: the former aimed 
high, and though they cannot attain to it, yet this very striving gives energy 
to their characters; the latter go about, deceiving and being deceived, using 
terms in speaking of themselves, and believing that those terms represented 
realities—these are doomed to a stationary position. Self-deception and the 
deception of others act reciprocally in increasing the delusion. Then on 
discouragements in intellectual pursuits. Here, too, you should over aim high; 
work on, even when nothing you do pleases you; do it over again without 
admitting discouragement: at the same time you must curb your fostidiousness, 
and not let your judgment and taste get too far in advance of your power of 
execution, or your ardour will be damped and you will probably do nothing." 

It was said of Rousseau by Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, who made 
more than one excursion with him, that his sense of smell was so subtle 
and acute that he might have classified plants by odours, if language 
could only have been made to furnish as many names as nature 
supplies varieties of fragrance. Befc^e leaving friends who had 
evidently inspired him with a trun attachment. Mill concocted for 
them an almanack of the odours that scent the air, to be arranged 
chronologically according to the months, beginning with the laurel 
and ending with the lime. 

“ A Caletoae of Onoims, BEiva m Imitation of the vamotis OAEENnABs 
OF FIOEA BT LiNNiBtrS ANn OTHEBS. 

The brilliant colouring of Nature is prolonged, wi& incessant changes, firom 
Ifandi till October; but the fragrance of her breath is spent before the summer 
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is half B^rom ICaroh till Julf a& ii»!iii«MBted sa£i<»ieioa of aWeal 

odonra fills the ab by day and still mot»by oig^t, btlt the fentler psEfto&as of 
a«tum, like many of the earlier ones here for that reason mxiittedk ffinwt ho 
aooeht ere they can be found. The Calendar of Odo\ir8» therefore, bog^ K^th 
the laurel^ and: ends with the lime. 

jKarch.>~Oommon laurel. 

April.—Yidsta, furae, wall>flower, common broad-leayed willosr, a^^ 
blossom. 

May. —^Lilao, night-flowering stocks and rockets, laburnum, haarthom, 
seringa, sweet-briar. 

June.—Mignonette, bean-fields, the whole tribe of summOT roses, hay, 
Portugal laurel, various species of pinks. 

July .—Common acacia, meadow-sweet, honeysuckle, sweetgale or donble 
myrtle, Spanish broom, lime. 

In latest autumn, one stray odour, forgotten by its companions, follows at a 
modest distance—the creeping clematis—^which adorns cottage walls; but the 
threfid of continuity being broken, this solitary straggler is not included in the 
Calendar of Odours. 

To Mtsa Caroline Fox, from her grateful friend, 

J. a. Mill." 

We cannot resist the temptation of transcribing the account of the 
last afternoon’s talk at Falmouth :— 

April 10th.—"John Mill is summoned to town, and goes to-night; the rest 
leave to-morrow. They feel leaving Falmouth deeply, and say that no place 
out of London will be so dear to them. Now for some last glimpses at Truth 
through those wonderfully keen, quiet eyes. On education : his father’s idea 
was to make children understand one thing thoroughly ; this is not only a 
good exercise for tho mind, but it creates in themselves a standard by which to 
judge of their knowledge of other subjects, whether it is superficial or other¬ 
wise. He does not like things to be made too easy or too agreeable to children; 
the plums should not be picked out for them, or it is very doubtful if they will 
ever be at the trouble of leammg what is less pleasant. For ohildhood, the art 
is to apportion the difficulties to the age, but in life there is no such adaptation. 
Life must be a struggle throughout; so let children, when children, learn t3 
struggle manfully and overcome difficulties. His father made him study 
Ecclesiastical History before he was ten. This method of early intense appUoa- 
tion he would not recommend to others; in most cases it would not answer, 
and where it does, the buoyancy of youth is entirely superseded by the maturity 
of manhood, and action is very likely to be merged in reflection. " I never was 
a boy," he said; 'never played at cricket ; it is better to let Nature have her 
own way,*" 

After his return to London, Mill wrote to Barclay Fox a letter 
■which. Professor Bain had already described as being “for Mijl 
onnsually efifasive and teeming with characteristic traits,—One, not a 
Christian, addressing a Christian family upon death, and wakening ’ 
up the chords of our common humanity, is a spectacle worth oh* 
aerviitg.^*^ (Mmd, ir. 394.) Mr. Bain did not give us the lett^, but 
von. XXXI. N.s. I 
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it is ZLow publislied in the volume before us, and we shall transcribe 
so much of it as is really significant 

** Your kind and sympatbising letter baa given xia great pleasure. There i» 
no use in my saying more than baa been said already about bim wbo has gone 
before us, where we must so soon follow; the thought of bim is here, and will 
remain here, and seldom has the memory of one wbo died so young been such 
as to leave a deeper or a more beneficial impression on the survivors. Among 
the many serious feelings which such on event calls forth, there is always some¬ 
one which impresses us most, some moral which each person extracts from it 
for bis own more especial guidance ; with me that moral is, * Work while it is 
called to-day; the night cometh in which no man can work.’ One never seems 
to have adequately fdt the truth and meaning of all that is tritely said about 
the shortness and precariousness of life, till one loses some one whom one had 
hoped not only to carry with one as a companion through life, but to leave as 
a successor after it. Why he who had all his work to do has been taken, and I 
left who had done part of mine, and in some measure, as Carlyle would 
express it, ‘ dehvered my message,’ passes our wisdom to surmise. But if thero 
he a purpose in this, that purpose, it would seem, can only be fulfilled in so 
far as the remainder of my life can be made even more useful than the remamder 
of his would have been if it had been spared. At least we know this, that on 
the day when we shall be as he is, the whole of life will appear but as a day 
and the only question of any moment to us then will be, has that day been 
wasted P Wasted it has not been by those who have been for however short a 
time a -source of happiness and of moral good, even to the narrowest circle. 
But there is only one plain rule of life eternally binding, and independent of 
all -variation in creeds, and in the interpretations of creeds, embracing equally 
the greatest moralities and the smallest; it is this—try thyself unweariedly rill 
thou findest the highest thing thou art capable of doing, facrdties and outward 
circumstances being both duly considered, and then so it. 

“ You are very kind to say what you have said about those reviews [copies 
of the old numbers of the London and WeatmimUrJ] You are likely to hear of 
some of the writers, and judging of your feelings by what my OAvn would be, I 
thought it might be sometimes agreeable to you to be able to turn to some¬ 
thing they had written and imagine what manner of persons they might be. As 
far as my own articles are concerned, there was also a more selfish pleasure 
in thinking that sometimes, however rarely, I might be conversing -with my 
absent friends at three hundred miles distance. We soribblers are apt to put 
not only onr best thoughts, but our best feelings into our writings, or at least 
if the things are »n us they will not come ovd of v* so well or so clearly through 
any other medicine [^. medium]; and therefore when one really wishes to 
be liked (it is only when one is very young that one cares about being admired), 
it is often an advantage to us when our writings are better known than our¬ 
selves.” 

As we miglit suppose, lie was wholly free from the petfy tyranny 
of authorship: he not expect all his friends to read his hooks, v 
' There is an entry in this year, 1842: “ John Mill talked about his 
book on Logic, which he is going to give us; but he declares it will. 
t)e more intelHgible than interesting—^how intelligible he wiE find 
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out ia tiro jean,' Ho forHdo my^readiiig' it, t]»m|^,'%x:ee|>t t^iliie 
chapters which he will point out. * If' irould be like my'iretidbbg a 
book on mining because you lire in OomW8ll>~it would be iBlaMng 
friendship a burden.'"' ' 

When the Foxes went to London, they renewed |heir iutirnkte 
intercourse with the Mill family, and the 63 nmpatheiic diarist g^yes 
more than one charming account of Mill, all alike ^ of his 8im><' 
plicily, eagerness, and diligent search for truth and justice. One of 
these pictures must suffice 

“Eetumed with Harriet MiU from Carlyle's lecture to their hoUse in 
Kensington Square, where we were most lovingly received by all the ftuhily. 
John Mill was quite himself. He had in the middle of dinner to rit still Ibr a 
little to try and tahe in that we are really here. A good deal of talk about 
Carlyle and his lectures: he never can get over the feeling that people have 
given money to hear him, and are possibly calculating whether what they hear 
is worth the price they paid for it. Walked in the little garden, and saw the 
Ealmouth plants which Clara cherishes so lovingly, and Henry’s cactus and 
other dear memorials. Visited John MiU’s charming library, and saw portions 
of his immense herbarium; the mother so anxious to show everything, and 
her son so terribly afraid of boring us. He read us that striking passage in 
Sartor Resartui on George Fox making to himself a suit of leather. How his 
voice trembled with excitement as he read, ‘ Stitch away, thou noble Fox,’ &c. 
They spoke of some of the eccentricities of their friend Mrs. Grote, whom 
Sidney Smith declares to he the origin of the word ‘ Grotesque.’ Several busts 
of Bentham were shown, and some remark being made about him, John MEl 
said, 'No one need feel any delicacy in canvassing his opinions in my 
presence; * this indeed his review sufficiently proves. Mrs Mill gave us Ben- 
tham’s favourite pudding at dinner! 

" After a most happy day we walked off, John Mill accompanying us through 
the Park. He gave his version of John Sterling’s history. In early life he 
had all the beautiful peculiarities and delicacies of a woman’s mind. It at 
length dawned upon him that he had a work of his own to accomplish; and 
earnestly, and long unsuccessfully, did he strive to ascertain its nature. 
Though his writings are such as would do credit to anybody, yet they afe 
inferior to his conyersation ; he has that rare power of throwing his best 
thoughts into it and adapting them to the comprehension of others. John Mill 
wrote him the other day that he would gladly exchange powers of usefulness 
with him. Talked on the spirit of iSeot as opposed to that of Ohristianily and 
suhvecsiTe of it. Friends in their essential character must have less of it ihatt 
any other; though of oourse, in theirs as well as in all sects, the espnts bomif 
will exalt the peculiarities and differences above the agreements~*&e very 
q>irit of Sect.” 

On another daj, be pursued the same theme, The BpiHt of sect,” 
he ** is ttseM in bringing its own portion of Troth into de^ 
termfs^ prominence, and coii^ortable in the repose it must giye, to 
be able to say-*-! am sure I am right; on the other hand, it not 
eidy waps up the opinions it advocates within the limits of its own 

1 2 
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party, but it ia reay apt to induce a pedantry of peculiarity and 
custom, wbiob must be injurious to Trutb. He tfainiks that the 
principles of Friends would have been more influential in the world, 
and have done it a greater proportional good, had they not been 
mixed up with sect.** In all this Mill was only working put a 
striking passage, never to be forgotten by any one who has ever read 
and meditated upon it, in Condorcet's Life of Turgot, which was 
always one of his favourite books. It would give matter for some 
interesting speculation to compare Turgot’s sage objections to the 
spirit of Sect, with Burke’s sage defence of political Party.' Burke 
in effect admitted that men frequently acquire in party confederacies 
a narrow and bigoted spirit. But, he said, though the situation of a 
party man may be a critical one, duty may make it at the same time 
a necessary one, and it is our business to keep free from the evils 
attendant upon it, and not to fly from the situation itself. Mill 
in practice acted upon Burke’s principle rather than on Turgot’s, and 
on the whole in the few exertions of his public life sensibly complied 
with the obvious general conditions of political usefulness. 

It is no fanciful conjecture that this intimate association with 
members of the Society of Friends had a serious effect upon the turn 
of Mill’s thought and character at that time. “It is a new thing,” 
Sterling told them, "for John Mill to sympathize with * religious 
characters; some years since he had so imbibed the errors which his 
father had instilled into him, as to be quite a bigot against religion.” 
Yet the truth was that James Mill always admired the Friends, 
“ thinking that they did more for their fellow-creatures than any 
other body.” In this he was not alone among the great men 
of the eighteenth century. Voltaire is as marked in his praise of 
the English Quakers, as he is in admiration for Locke or Hewton. 
John Mill had read Sewell and Butty before he was ten years old, 
and he was now induced to read at Falmouth a writer who was more 
likely to be deeply sympathetic to him^than either of these. He was 
full of the book, and seems for the time to have delighted in expatiat¬ 
ing upon the spirit of it. 

This was the volume of which Charles Lamb said, “ Get the 
writings of John Woolman by heart, and love the early Quakers.” 
The writer was a member of the Society of Friends, born in the first 
quarter of the last century in New Jersey. He came over to England 
on a visit, was smitten' with the small-pox, and died at York in 17753. 
It is hardly possible for the Christian religion to wear a more attrac¬ 
tive dress than in this good man’s simple record of his dealings with 
his own conscience and his &ithful work in compliance with its 
voice. “ I was early convinced in my mind,” he 8ay% ” that true 
religion consisted in an inward life, wherein the heart doth love, and 
reverence God the Creator, and learns to exerejse true justice aud 

(1) TowarJs tho end of the Thouphtt on tht Promt Dueontenti. 
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goodaeaa, Aot onfy towaird all >mm l>ut also loward ^ brota 
oreatio&.->-<Tlia^ as^ the mind was motedi by an £nwaxdjp;i^e^O» to 
love Ood as an invisible inoomprehensible Being! by4he saihO,|^tt- 
oiple it was moved to love him in all his manifestaticms in thb tliiye 
world.—^That as by his breath the flame of life was hindled in aU 
animal sensible creatures, to say we love God as unseen^ and at il^e 
same time exercise cruelty towards the least creature moving: by his 
life, or by life derived from him; was a contradiction in itselfl 1 
looked upon the works of God in their visible creation, and an awfwl- 
ness coveiod me; my heart was tender and often contrite, and 
universal love to my fellow-oreatures increased in me: Thia will be 
understood by such who have trodden in the same path. Some 
glances of real beauty may he seen in their faces, who dwell in true 
meekness.” This humane and compassionating spirit stirred in 
him a great uneasiness on the subject of slave-keeping, and much of 
his life was passed in visiting the Friends in various of the States, 
and striving to move their consciences as to the grievousness of 
slavery by discourses of proper urgency, but always seasoned with 
reasonableness and charity. The germ of some of Mill’s most charac¬ 
teristic social speculation may well have sprung up in meditating 
on such a passage as this:— 

^'In my youth I was used to hard labour; and tho’ I was middling 
healthy, yet my nature was not fitted to endure so much as many others: 
That being often weary, I was prepared to sympathise with those whose droum- 
stances in life as freemen required constant labour to answer the demands of 
their creditors; and with others under oppression. In the uneasiness of body 
which I have many times felt by too much labour, not as a forced but a 
voluntary oppression, I have often been excited to think on the original cause 
of that oppression, which is impressed on many in the world : And the latter 
part of the time wherein I laboured on our plantation, my heart, thro’ the 
fresh invitations of heavenly love, being often tender; and my leisure tune 
frequently spent m reading the life and doctrine of our blessed Bedeemer, the 
account of the sufibriugs of martyrs, and the history of the first rise of our 
society: A belief was gradually settled in my mmd, that if such who had great 
estates generally lived in that humility and plainness which belongs to a Ohnstian 
life and laid muoh easier rents and interests on their lands and monies, and thus 
led the way to a right use of things, so great a number of people might be 
employed in things usefiil, that labour both for men and other creatures would 
need to be no more than an agreeable employ; and divers branches of bosiuesi, 
which serve chiefly to please the natural inclinations of our minds, and which 
at present seem necessary to circulate that wealth which some gather, might, in 
this way of pure wisdom be discontinaed.” (Pp. 137-8). 

I& bis own life, Woolman carried this sage vdn of reflection into 
practice. He was remarkable for the pbinness and simplicity of his 
dress, end avoided the use of all plate, costly furniture, and feasting. 
B^iberately he kept a thriving business within strait limits. ** My 
mind,” he says, " through the power of truth was in a good degree 
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weaned from the desire of oatward gmitness, and I was learning to be 
content with each convenimices that were not Costly; so that a way 
of life, free &om such entanglements, appeared best for me, though 
the income might be small. I had several offers of business that 
appeared profitable; but did not see my way clear to accept of them; 
as believing the business proposed would be attended with more out¬ 
ward care and cumber than was required of me to enge^e in.” One 
part of his business was to write their wills for hm neighbours. Aa 
this writing, he says, was a profitable employ, and as offending sober 
people was disagreeable to his inclination, he was straitened in his 
mind, but soon came to the ooncl\ision that [he ought not to be the 
scribe where wills were drawn leaving slaves. 

"About this time an ancient man of good esteem in the neighbourhood came 
to my house to get his will wrote; he had young negroes; and X asked him 
privately how he proposed to dispose of them? he told me: I then said, I 
cannot write thy will without breaking my own peace; and respectfully gave 
him my reasons for it; he signified that he had a choice that I should have 
wrote it; but as I could not, consistent with my conscience, he did not desire 
it; and so he got it wrote by some person. And a few years after, there being 
great alterations in his family, he again came to get me to write his will: his 
negroes were yet young; and his son to whom he intended to give them, was, 
since he first spoke to me, from a libertine, become a sober young man; and 
he supposed, that I would have been free, on that account, to write it. We 
had much friendly talk on the subject, and then deferred it: And a few days 
after, he came again and directed thoir freedom, and so I wrote his will." (42.) 

The literature of the eighteenth century, from the formal treatise 
down to the social essay, abounds in disquisitions on luxury, how 
it enervates men and weakens empires, but Woolman’s quiet words 
on it are more likely to be effectual than many a page of wordy 
homily. He has been talking of the use of spirituous drink:— 

" As I have sometimes,” he says, " been much spent in the heat, and taken 
spirits to revive me, I have found by experience, that in such circumstances 
the mind is not so calm, nor so fitly disposed for divine meditation, as when 
all such extremes are avoided; and I have felt an increaEong care to attend to 
that holy spirit which sets right bounds to our desires; and leads those who 
faithfully follow it, to apply all these gifts of divine providence to the purposes 
for which they were intended. Did such who have the care of great estotes, 
attend with singleness of heart to his heavenly Instructor, which so opens and 
enlarged the mind, that men love their neighbours os themselves, they would 
have wisdom given them to manage, without finding occasion to employ some 
people in the luxuries of life, or to make it necessary for others to labour <09 
hard; but for want of steadUy regarding this principle of divine love, a 
selfish spirit takes place in the mmds of people, which is attended witb dark¬ 
ness and manifold confusions in the world. Tho’ trading in things umfol is 
an honest employ; yet thro* the great number of superfluities which a^ 
tM 3 ght and sold, and through the corruption of the times, they who apply to 
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things for thyself ? seek thorn not.* ” (48-9). , ,, 

All this is richly worth reading for its owa sake, but thosb who 
<Hire to trace the genesis of opinions will find it esp^iall^ intdsreStifi^ 
in connection with one of the most unexpected of the specniatitU 
chapters in Mill’s Princip/cs of Political Economy^ where he diselalmS 
the aversion of the old economists for the stationary state, and 
confesses that he is not charmed with the ideal of life held out 
by those who think that the normal condition of human beinlgs 
is that of struggling to get on; that the trampling, crushing, 
elbowing, and treading on each others’ heels, which form the exist¬ 
ing type of social life, are the most desirablo lot of human kind.^ 

On the religious side Mill was undoubtedly well prepared to find 
the nourishment of true sympathy in the circle at Falmouth. 
He found little dogmatic superstition and none of the repulsive 
dryness of mere deism. Eeligion in the case of Caroline Fox seems 
to have worn its sweetest and most winning air. She, at any rate, 
and presumably most of her family, had moved away, as indeed most 
cf her generation and the generations since have done, from the 
austere doctrine of the primitive Friends. An entry in her Journal 
notes how one, “ old Samuel Eundall, has ended his weary pilgri¬ 
mage, with his old wife sitting by bis side: ' he departed as one who 
was glad of the opportunity.’ ” 

“ He,” she goes on, “ far more than any I have seen, carries one back cen¬ 
turies in the history of opinion and feeling. He was a perfect Quaker of the 
■old George Fox stamp, ponderous, uncompromising, slow, uninfluenced by the 
views of others, intensely one-sided, with all the strength and weakness of that 
characteristic; a man to excite universal esteem, but no enthusiasm; simple 
And childlike in his daily habits, solemn and massive in his ministry; that 
large voice seemed retained to cry with ceaseless iteration, 'The Kingdom of 
God is within you.’ Last of the Puritans, fare thee well I There was a certain 
■Johnsonian grandeur about him, and one would have lost much insight into a 
bygone time and an obsolete generation by not having known him.” 

Her own faith was the exact opposite of all this, not ponderous nor 
alow nor one-sided. As she says in one place (1846), “ I have assumed 
a name to-day for my religious principles—Quaker-Catholioism— 
having direct spiritual teaching for its distinctive dogma, yet recog¬ 
nising the high worth of all other forms of Faith; a system, in the 
eense of inclusion, not exclusion; an appreciation of the universal 
and various teachings of the Spirit, through the faculties given us, or 
independent of them.” 

Any reader of the Autobiography may perceive hoW this Cole- 
Hdgeon spirit, worked out in a gracious and intelligent way of daily 

(!' Book iv., chap. vi. 
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living, woiild fit in with Mill’s mind at this time. It was a little 
later that Sterling spoke of the gradual development which he ha4 
watched in him. Mill, said Sterling, “has made the sacrifice of 
being the undoubted leader of a powerful party for the higher glory 
of being a private in the army of Truth, ready to storm any ef the 
strong places of Falsehood, even if defended by his late adherents. 
He was brought up in the belief that Politics and Social Institutions 
were everything, but he has been gradually delivered from this out¬ 
wardness, and feels now clearly that individual reform must be the 
groundwork of social progress.” 

In another place we find the entry (1842) :— 

“ Decemher 22. —Barclay had a letter from J. S. Mill; he speaks of his growing 
conviction that individual regeneration must precede social progress, and ia 
the meantime he feels that the best work he can do is to perfect his hook on 
Logic, so as to aid in giving solidity and definiteness to the working of others.” 

And Mill was now paying one of the penalties of this develop¬ 
ment in the coldness of his earlier alUes. This was the time 
when his older friends had begun to feel about him what 
Dr. Bowring expressed to the Foxes. “He spoke of Mill with 
evident contempt as a renegade from philosophy— anglick, a 
renouncar of Bentham’s creed and an expounder of Coleridge’s. 
S. T. Coleridge’s mysticism Dr. Bowring never could understand, and 
characterizes much of his teaching as a great flow of empty eloquence, 
to which no meaning was attachable. Mill’s newly-developed 
* Imagination ’ puzzles him not a little; he was most emphatically 
a philosopher, but then he read Wordsworth and that muddled him, 
and he has been in a strange confusion ever since, endeavouring to 
imite poetry end philosophy.” There was something in this, no 
doubt, as the volume of posthumous Essays on Eeligion disclosed to 
us; but the way in which it is said is a good illustration of what 
Mill himself so wisely abhorred as the spirit of sect. 

We can believe that Mill’s fine and interesting character was 
never more interesting than now. He drops out of the page rather 
suddenly, and the last glimpse of a relation between him and 
Miss Fox is a reference to a letter which she was moved to write 
to him on the mournful occasion df her brother’s death in 1855. 
“It came over me so strongly one morning,” she writes to 
Mill’s sister, “ that Barclay would like him to be told how merci¬ 
fully he had been dealt with, and how true his God and Saviour 
had been to all His promises, that I took courage, and pen, and 
wrote a long history. Barclay had been the last of our family 
who had seen him, and he said he was very affectionate, but looked 
so grave, never smiling once; and he told him that he was about to 
winter in the South by Sir James Olark’s order. I hope I have sot 
dope wrong or foolishly, but I do feel it rather a solemn trust to have 
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Sterling makes a more conspicuous figure in the journals than 
even Mill, and the writer herself expresses an opinion that his 
table talk was even better worth preserving than Coleridge’s. Mo ^ 
appears in her pages much as Carlyle has painted him. We get thb 
same idea of exuberance, dash, rapidity, unbounded variety of theme. 
Books, pictures, theology, society, are ^1 in turn and out of turn made 
the occasion for what must have been vivid and suggestive remark. 
We use this expression, because the vividness is not seldom matter bf 
inference, owing to the fact which has been already hinted at, that 
Miaa Fox cannot be placed among the most successful reporters in 
literature. She has not the art of Eckermann, or Boswell, or even 
of Madame d’Epinai, in reproducing the sentence and phrase of 
the speaker. So in Sterling’s case we rather derive a general im¬ 
pression of his range and mental temperament than carry away any 
great number of remarkable or definite propositions. 

Carlyle comes before us both in his prime and at the close. Miss 
Fox used to see him in the early times when he lectured on Heroes, 
and she gives a graphic account of his appearance as he came 
forward to talk about the Hero as Man of Letters. “ It is so dreadful 
for him,” said Mrs. Carlyle, ** to try to unite the characters of the 
prophet and the mountebank; he has keenly felt it; and also he has 
been haunted by the wonder whether the people were not consider¬ 
ing if they had had enough for their guinea.” One amusing picture 
is Sterling’s description of Count d’Orsay coming to sketch Carlyle: 

“ A greater contrast could not possibly be imagpmed; the Scotch 
girl who opened the door was so astonished at the apparition of this 
magnificent creature that she ran away in a fright, and he had to 
insinuate himself the best way he could through the narrow passage.” 
There is a good deal of humour, too, about the singular man who 
came to tell Carlyle, much to the Old Sage’s amazement and dis¬ 
comfiture, that he had been brought up in Quakerism, but that 
Carlyle’s books had converted him first to Benthamism, and then to 
Roman Catholicism! On the whole it is the drearier side of Carlyle 
that these pages present to us. The reader is led to feel with Dr. 
Calvert that none but those of great buoyancy and vigour of constitu¬ 
tion should have subjected themselves to his depressing influences. 
Dr. Covert was right. If one sought to measure how little of either 
direotion or edification there was in personal intercourse with Car¬ 
lyle, it was enough to contrast how diferent was the impression with 
which one walked away from Cheyne Row, fifom that which haunted 
one after a visit to Mill at Blackheath or to George Eliot in the 
earlier days at St. John’s Wood. Carlyle, enters our diarist one 
day in 1868, ” seems to grow drearier and drearier; his wife still 
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lull of life and power and sympatliy, spite of the heavy* wei^t of 
domestic dyspepsia. Kingsley pays him long visits, and comes avroy 
talking just like him: ‘ Why, if a man will give himself over to 
serve the l)evil, God will just give him over to his choice to see how 
he likes it,’ &o.’ ’ That was in fact nearly as much, save certain flashes 
of grotesque and incomparable humour, as anybody ever did come 
away with, and with all respect for the genius both of Carlyle and of 
Kingsley, still we can only feel that these sonorous mouthings about 
God and the Devil were for all practical purposes in life, the highest 
even more than the lowest, no better than filling the belly with the 
east wind. Carlyle himself gave Dr. Calvert wbat was the true expla¬ 
nation of his forlorn haggard view of the world and its ways. “ Well,” 
Carlyle said, “ I can’t wish Satan anything worse than to try to digest 
for all eternity with my stomach; we shouldn’t want fire and 
brimstone then.” 

Let us turn for a moment to pleasanter things. Those who love to 
be carried back in their mind’s eye to the captivating beauty of the 
English Lakes will linger over a little vignette in which Hartley 
Coleridge is the central figure, though as always in every association 
with that happy landscape, the greater figure of Wordsworth haunts 
the scene:— 

“ September 9.— A. glorious morning with. Hartley Coleridge, who gradually 
unfolded on many things in a tone well worthy of a poet’s son. In person 
and dress he was much brushed up; his vivid face sparkled in the shadow of a 
large straw hat. He took us to the Wishmg Q-ate which Wordsworth apostro¬ 
phises, and set us wishing. Barclay accordingly wished for the repetition of 
some of Hartley Coleridge’s poetry, on which he begged us to believe that the 
Gate’s powers were by this time exhausted. He says he never can recollect 
his poetry so as to repeat it. Ho took us to the outside of his rosy cottage, 
also to that which had been occupied by Wordsworth and De Quincoy. He 
talked of the former and declared himself an ardent admirer of his beauties, as 
he Hkes a pretty idea wherever found. He thinks that his peculiar beauty con- 
siste in viewing things as amongst them, mixing himself up with everything 
that he mentions, so that you admire the Man in the Thing, the involved Man. 
He says he is a most unpleasant companion in a tour, from his terrible fear of 
being cheated; neither is he very popular as a neighbour. He calls him more 
a man of genius than talent, for whilst the fit of inspiration lasts he is every 
inch a poet; when he tries to write without it he is very dragging. Hartley 
Coleridge is very exquisite in his choice of language. . . . So we idly talked 
and idly listened, and> drank in meanwhile a sense of the perfect beautyand 
loveliness of the nature around us. We walked up to Bydal Mount, but 
Wordsworth is in Hertfordshire, on his return from Italy. Mrs. Wbrdsworfli 
was very kind, took us over their exquisite grounds, which gave many open¬ 
ings for the loveliest views, congratulated us in an undertone on our rare good 
fortune in having Hartley Coleridge as a guide, and gave us ginger-mue and 
gmger-bread. We saw the last, and m Hartley Coleridge eonsiders, the best 
portrait taken of Wordsworth in Italy, also a very fine aa.t from Ghantrey’e 
biust. In the garden at the cud of a walk is a picturesque moss-covered stone 
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builders, and that be trusted wbeu be was gcose it migbt still be le^jpilsiedlitv 
bis sake,” i* • 

They saw- Wordsworth himself on a visit at Hamp8tes4> di&d ^ 
another occasion (1844) at %dal Mount. Thor? are 8CJ»« 
of his that are worth selecting from Miss Fox^s notos. Witt 
instance:— 

«jUbmma spoke of the beauty of Bydal, and asked wbethet it did xtotrathar 
spoil him for common scenery. * Ob no,’ be said, * it rather opens my eyes to 
see the beauty there is in all; God is everywhere, and thus nothing is oomumn 
or devoid of beauty. No, ma’am, it is the feeling that instruots the 4ee^< 
Wherever there is a heart to feel, there is also an eye to see; even in a mty Son. 
have light and shade, reflections, probably views of the water and trees, andn 
blue sky above you, and can you want for beauty with all these P People 
often pity me while residing in a city, but they need not, for 1 can enjoy its 
characteristio beauties as well as any. ’ ” 

Some critics and poets will find the following theory of poetical 
conservatism very hard to accept; yet it is as pregnant, weighty, 
and profound within its limits as criticism can be :— 

‘ Hartley Coleridge is of that class of extreme Badicals who can never 
mention a bishop or a king, from Bing David downward, without some atra¬ 
bilious prefix or other. Surely this is excessively narrow and exoearively 
vain, to put yourself in opposition to the opinions and institutions which have 
so long existed with such acknowledged benefit; there must be some¬ 
thing in them to have attracted the sympathies of ages and generations. I 
hold that the degree in which Poets dwell in sympathy with the Past, marks 
exactly the degree of their poetical faculty. Shelley, you see, was one of these, 
and what did his poetry come to P ’ ‘ But,’ said 1, ‘ some would wt be true tp 
themselves unless they gave a voice to their yearnings after the Ideal rather 
than the Actual.’ * Ah, but I object to the perpetual ill-humour with things 
around them,’ he replied; ‘ and ill-humour is no spiritual condition which can 
turn to poetry. Shakespeare never declaimed against kmgs or bishops, but 
took the world as he found it.* ” 

For a half-truth, this is full of importance, and it has been a 
characteristic of “ extreme Badicals since Mill began to influence 
them, to accept it as heartily as Wordsworth himself could have wished. 

“ He took us to his Terrace [at Bydal] whence the view is dehcious: ha 
said, ‘ Without those autumn tints it would be beautiful, but with them it is 
exquisite.’ It had been a wet morning, but the landscape was then coming out 
with perfect dearness. ’ It is,* he said, ' like the human heart emerging from 
sorrow, shone on by the grace of God.’ We wondered whether the scenery had any 
effect on the minds of the poorer people. He thinks it has, though they don't 
hean to express it in neat phrases, but it dwells silently withiil t3iem. ’ HoW 
eenstoatly motmtains are mentioned in Scripture ae the eoene Of extraordinary 
wmite; ^ Iaw was given mi a mountain, Ohriat was inmafigm^ ou a motta- 
tain, and on a mountain the great Act of our Bedemptbu was accomplished, and I 
cannot believe but that when the poor read of these things in their Bibles, and 
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the frequent xaention of mountwne in. tiie Ps&lmSi their minds glow st the 
thought of their oym moimtains, and fliey realise it all more clearly than 
others.’ Thus ended our morning with Wordsworth.” 

The old man*8 manner, as he talked in this way, was “ emphatio, 
almost peremptory, and his whole deportment Tirtuous and didactic.^ 
Wordsworth, we may be sure, was unconscious that much of his 
future influence in the world would lie with those to whom Law and 
Bedemption are words with no more than a historic meaning. One of 
the elements that give living power to Wordsworth's poetry is the sup¬ 
port and companionship that he provides for men who have lost the 
guidance and the consolation of old faiths. He teaches them to find 
nature in the stead of the light that has gone out; and if they can no 
longer worship with edification in temples that are made with hands, 
Wordsworth shows the secret of a higher edification by meditative 
communion in solemn recesses and chosen sanctuaries within the great 
temple of the universe. 

It was five years later than this, towards the end of 1849, that one 
of Miss Fox’s relatives gave her a last picture of Wordsworth, and a 
beautiful picture it is:— 

“Decemter 29.—Auut Charles, writing of a visit to the now patriarchal- 
looking Foot at Bydal Mount, says, ' The gentle, softened evening light of his 
spirit is very lovely, and there is a quiet sublimity about him as be waits on 
the shores of that Eternal World which seems already to cast over him some 
sense of its beauty and its peace.’ ” 

Here we must leave this interesting volume with all its cheerful¬ 
ness, its suggestion of wise and pleasant thoughts, and its excellent 
spirit of piety. It recalls to us some of the best men of our genera¬ 
tion in evejy walk. We have even a glimpse or two of politicians— 
of Mr. Bright, “fighting his parliamentary battles over again like a 
bull-dog,”—“ always ready for a chat and a fulmination, and filling up 
the intervals of business with Paradise Regained; ” of Cobden, “ who 
has a good face, and is a clear manly speaker; ” of M. Guizot, with 
the story of his escape, and a little of his talk, which is only mode¬ 
rately interesting (a shrug of the shoulder significantly doing duty for 
his views on Ireland, as might happen to many of us just now); 
finally of the present Chief Secretary as follows:—“W. E. Forster 
writes from Daniel O’Connell's heus^ where he is much enjoying 
himself. His family and all call the old man the Liberator. He 
lives in a simple patriarchal style, nine grandchildren flying about, 
and kissing him, on all sides.” It is happy for men that th^ are 
spared foreknowledge of the ironies which the future has in store for 
them. But on this let us not enlarge. One of the charms of the 
book is that it takes us well away from all the dust and oonfunon of ' 
the daily battle, and leads us as if in person for an-hour or two into 
the charmed circle of poets and thinkers. Enrros. 
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At the olora of the year, as at its begianing*, the oonskal tOj^'^T 
the politioian is still Ireland. It will he weU if thesanio 
true ne^t December, and even for some Decembers more. !lhe ot|t« 
look is as unpromising for anything like immediate tranqulHItJf^ 
to-day as it was twelve months ago, and in some reepeo^ it is 
even less promising now than it was then. In the interval, 
Parliament, at the invitation of the Government, has endeavoured 
to repress the surface symptoms of social disorder by measures of 
coercion, and to remove its deeper causes by a great r^djust* 
ment of the agrarian system of the country. For the moment it 
does not appear that in either case the policy of the Imperial 
legislature has been crowned with success. There is still a con¬ 
siderable amount of lawless turbulence in some portions of Ireland, 
the Land Act does not work in the way contemplated by its chief 
authors, and even in Ulster there is already a sort of movement for 
extending its provisions still further in a sense hostile to the land¬ 
lords. Nobody of any school believes in his heart that we have 
arrived at a settlement of those Irish questions, which were opened 
rather more than fifty years ago when the Catholic majority were 
invested with full political rights. The utmost that is hoped by even 
the most sanguine is that the efiervescence of disorder will gradually 
calm down; that the rights conferred upon the tenants by the Land 
Act will satisfy them for a few years to come; that this satisfaction 
will in the meantime take the bread out of the mouths of the poUtical 
or separatist agitators; and that in this way for a few years to come 
we may flatter ourselves that we shall have a tolerable immunity from 
our chronic torment. That is the very most that any judicious 
observer reckons upon: a moderate amount of tranquillity for a dozen 
years or so. If there were no other reason for setting these narrow 
bounds to our hopes, the activity of the American Irish would be 
reason enough. The sons of the men who were remorselessly driven 
ou^ of Ireland after the Famine and since, are not likely to abate in 
their bitter thirst for revenge and redress. They may be more 
energetic at one time than another, but the utmost that«we can as yet 
promise ourselves is that for a season there may be a lull. At the 
present moment it seems extremely doubtful whether even thissnatoh 
of rejpose is immediately within our reach. 

Apart from the American Irish, who are the grwit pendent 
reservoir of trouble, it is too commonly taken for granted that the 
root of all <»jir Irish difficulties lies in Ireland itself. Yet it might 
be argued that the real reason why we who hate before now been 
so inconiparably successful in our political experiments elsewhere in 
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tlie world have failed to overoome the obstacles to settled ord^r 
across St. George’s Channel, is to be sought not in Ireland, but in 
Great Britain. It is an old saying that Ireland since the tTnion, at 
any rate, has been the shuttlecock of English parties. Thi» is 
the complaint of landlords and peasmits alike; partisans of the 
Protestant oligarchy, no less than champions of the Catholic demo¬ 
cracy, have used the same reproach against us. The English 
pubHc, its instructors, its politicians, its directing classes of all sorts, 
have seldom been able to judge the Irish case on the merits. They 
have not taken pains to see the factsof Irish society as they are in them¬ 
selves, but only as seen through the medium of English liberalism and 
English Conservatism, both in respect of political principles and more 
especially of party convenience. For the last mghteen months, for 
instance, it has been the cue of the Conservatives to make the most of 
Irish outrages, to press the Government for drastic measures of repres¬ 
sion, and after each of them to press for something more drastic still; 
to insist that Irish juries will never do their duty ; to call for govern¬ 
ment by court-martial; to cry out that the Land Act is not being 
accepted, that the courts are swamped, that the tenants will not be 
satisfied with a reduction of five and twenty per cent, from their 
rents, but will speedily begin to agitate against the remaining seventy- 
five. These clamours resound trough Conservative speeches and 
are re-echoed through the Conservative press, not as the result of serious 
examination and knowledge of the actual state of things in Ireland, 
but because it is the business of an Opposition to use Ireland as the 
best instrument with which to harass a Government. It was the 
same during the decade of Whig administration after the Beform 
Bill. Irish questions were handled not on their merits, but with 
constant reference to the position of English factions. Why was 
not the Irish Church disestablished five and thirty years earlier ? It 
was even a more crying scandal in 1883 than it was in 186S, for the 
Tithe question had not been settled. Why was this branch of the 
upas tree cut down in 1868 and not before P Simply because in 
1868 the disestablishment of the Irish Church happened to fit in 
with the exigencies of English party. It would be extremely imjasb 
to say that the English nation as a whole do not desire in a general 
way that Ireland should be well governed (certain conditions, it is 
true, such as that of Union-at-any-Price, being reserved); but 
unfortunately in judging what would constitute good government 
there, Englishmen are apt to look at the circumstances and. require¬ 
ments of Ireland with reference to the accidents of party antagotutm 
at home. ’ 

Besides this, they look at them in the light of dass sentiment. 
The English landlord and propertied classes generally are apt, and 
it would be a miracle if they were not so, to overlook all that iw 
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peculiar in the Hfltcry and nature of property in trdliind^^i^d 
apply to it a etandard of political critioumwbieli troidd be jtiBl 
case of England, but entirely misses the mark outside of Itngiand. 
A remarkaUe illustration of the strength of this misleading sentiment 
is seen in the fact that the conductors of a journal of such fnfluenoe^ 
and responsibility as the Times think it x%ht to have for theit cOi^ 
respondent in Dublin a writer who makes himself the masterpieoe, ^ 
and a very rhetorical, inflammatory, and panic-strioken oracle he is, 
of the landlord class. Everything that is to be said on the other 
side is as steadily and persistently ignored, as an organ of the 
Southern cotton-planters used to ignore the moral wrongs and the 
economic confusion of negro slavery. The English public would 
never see Irish affairs, if the Tmes could help it, except through the 
glasses of one party, and that the party whose position has been for 
long becoming every day less tenable, both as matter of right and as 
matter of fact. This is only one of a hundred examples of the arti¬ 
ficial hindrances in the way of a true and well-grounded public 
opinion about Ireland. Yet it is this English public opinion, ill- 
informed and biassed as it is, that determines the way in which 
Ireland shall be governed. 

There is another fact which contributes in a different way to the 
mischievous unreality and superficiality of English opinion about 
Ireland. It is that the legislature, carrying out the wishes of the 
constituencies in both islands, has been from time to time since the 
Union, and is at this moment, conducting in Ireland an immense 
revolution of the profoundest and most far-reaching kind, while 
innocently pretending to be doing no more than if it were passing 
one or two mere Amending or Declaratory Acts. The dissimula¬ 
tion is unconscious, and the self-deception involuntary; but that 
does not affect the result. Statesmen never take the best road, when 
they choose, or are forced, to hide from themselves whither it is that 
they are going. We have positively no choice but to carry on this 
revolution, political and territorial—this transfer of power and of 
property from one set of people to another. It is as safe a predic¬ 
tion as any that we are able to picture to ourselves in European 
politics, to say that the Irish peasant and the Iiish landlord wiU 
have as completely reversed their relations of every kind to one 
another between the year 1800 and the year 1900, as did the French 
peasant and the French lord between 1789 and 1794, “Oh, if I 
were king of France,” said Arthur Young, “ I would these 
great lords skip! Aud the French peasant did make the lords 
skip. He burnt tbeir manor-honses, destroyed their title-deeds, and 
sent the seigneurs running for their lives over the frontier. The 
French smgneuns had a much less detestable record behind them in 
the histosy their country than the Iridh landlord; hnt then 
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the Irish peasants cannot drire th# landlords over their £ronti!er> 
because the English Government prevents them. It is impossible 
for an English Government to su^r a revolution to be made before 
its eyes, by open violence—so far as a Government can help it. But 
the revolution itself is, and has long been, inevitable. Economic 
and political circumstances combine to make it so. Lord Glare 
predicted from the very beginning, now ninety years ago, that if 
the peasantry were invested with the polifical franchise, they would 
sooner or later insist on having the land. That remark gives us the 
key to Irish history since the Union. The current has been obscure 
and turbid; sometimes it has been so sluggish as almost to seem to have 
come to a standstill; but if its force has varied its direction, it has been 
constant. The movement has been brought to a head on the present 
occasion by the political power of the Irish in English constituencies; 
by the zeal of the Irish across the Atlantic ; by the accident of a 
leader of powerful will, concentrated passion, and great persistency, 
having arisen in the ranks of the Irish parliamentary party; and by 
the formation of the Land League with passive resistance for its 
watchword. No English Government—^all the conditions of the 
problem being taken into account, and being what they are—could 
for any length of time meet this revolution in full front. Nothing 
short of a despotic system could possibly do the work, and the idea 
of establishing a despotic system in one province of the United 
Kingdom, while Irishmen have votes in British constituencies, and 
so long as there is anything calling itself a Liberal party in England, 
is an idle dream which it is waste of time to discuss. 

It comes to this, then, that the Imperial legislature is driven by 
force of circumstances to connive at a social revolution, but for 
various reasons it does not openly recognise the real nature of the 
enterprise that it has in hand. Hence the seeming parados: of 
imprisoning the leaders and suppressing the League, while at the 
same time by the Land Act helping on the very objects for which 
the League and its leaders prepared the way. Mr. Chamberlain's 
ably argued letter to a minister of religion at Leicester, which has 
just been published in the newspapers (Deo. 26), sets forth this 
inherent difficulty of the position very clearly. The Imperial legis¬ 
lature is forced to assist in breaking up the old social system in 
Ireland, but it is bound to do its best to keep some sort of order 
imtil a new system grows up and establishes itself. This double 
process is a very awkward one. It could not be avoided, so for as 
we can see, but it baffies and confuses opinion; it is full of peril to 
the political party on which the task has fallen; and by being 
both terdy and oblique, it disguises from common sight the go^ 
towards which the whole operation is tending. What the political 
relations between England and Ireland may be by the clMe of the 
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the sabj^t, loU be inclined to doubt tlwt tbe Irieb, f# 

Tcei until thejr have become masters of be seal to itbl4oll^tb||' 
belong. ^ 

This ultimate result is made tolerably certain by the success whleh 
has attended the operations of the League up to the present thne. 
For the moment the organisation is in name suf^ressed^ bit the 
exocutiTe Government has good reason to know that the workcd|)be 
League is stiU being carried on, and that the connection be 
brmches is still more or less successfully maintained. The suppres¬ 
sion of the Ladies’ Land League, which took place during be ^ 
present month, can only be explained on the supposition that its 
members were known to be keeping up as well as tbey could the 
threads of intercommunication among the peasants, which had been 
for an instant broken by the arrests in the month of October. 

That all this has had, and will have, important consequences in 
giving the Irish peasantry confidence in theifiselves, we may be quite 
sure, as we may also be sure that this confidence will not lie idle. 
The aim of the Land League was nominally to secure better terms for 
the peasant as the occupier of the soil, but in the mind of its 
promoters it has always gone a great deal further than this, and it 
cannot be denied that this wider aim has been in soma measure 
attained. “ Why are the leaders of the Land League either in prison 
or exile P ” asks one of them'. Is it not because the English Govern¬ 
ment saw that their movement was progressing steadily and surdy 
on be only lines which pould ever obtain self-government for ouT 
country—^namely, by welding together firmly the whole Irish race, 
at home and abroad, into one great national combination P ” ‘ It is 
mere political blindness not to perceive that there has bemi'^ some¬ 
thing more like union among Irishmen in connection with the Land 
League than Iras ever seen among them before. Even in the norb 
Mr. Dillon had been received without unfriendliness, and until Mr. 
Parnell’s violence daring the I^rone election had alarmed and out¬ 
raged public opinion in bat part of be country, there is said to have 
been every prospect bat Ulster might have joined be other provinces 
in sympaby with be League. 

That bis union may one day impose an anxious burden on English 
statesmanship is probable. The weight of the task will d^jpend 
on our willingness and ability to see be facts as bey are. A mining 
ober things, we ean desire nothing better in the interests of a right 
understanding of be Irib question by EngUbm^, baa a caraihl 
attention to be temper and spirit of be limdlord party. It would 

(1) Zieiter «f Mr. Patrick Sgan, proteatiog agaiiutamoTvmcai of fbe Homo Ktilo 
Lesgvo ikfg iq^parapriatii^ th« lelalti of tho work the l4tad Leagao. Deo. 1,18S1. 
von, mcxi. n.s. k 
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1)6 easy to give a lixmdred exwnple^, week ^om 
Ireland to give the English read^.iin idea of the 
in which the rump of the onee domioaht faction sp 
Jation of the country. The violence of the TTnited Ireldnd is fuBihar 
enough to the readers of English nevrspapers, but the still more insen* 
sate violence of such organs as the JhibUn SscpresLS or Evening Etd^ is 
almost unknown, and it is a great pity that it should be so. I^e 
cries of a revolutionary party are not pleasant to most bystanders, 
but the howls of reaction are less pleasant still. John BuU, says 
one of the organs that Ve have mentioned,— 

^‘refuses to be ousted from his rights and his work of civilisation by a rabble 
miscalling themselves a nation, but which through all records of history never 
showed the slightest capacity of governing themselves, nor the slightest ability 
to resist him in the fair field of war. He now says what this rabble wants is to 
recover by cowardly outrages and assassinations tho right to relapse into that 
savagery from which their conqueror has rescued them; and to compass, as the 
most effectual step towards that end, the expulsion of all that loyal and civilised 
^d honest portion of the Irish community which is designated, by way of dis¬ 
paragement, the English garrison. It is the English garrison in the sense of 
being the mainstay of order, of justice, of law, of civilisation, of everything 
that distinguishes a prosperous and progressive community from a horde of 
miserable savages.” 

“ Tbe Times,’* this foaming writer goes on to say, “ now recog¬ 
nises the universal determination of its myriad readers to put down 
Irish lawlessness, cruelty, savagery, and rent repudiation, with a 
high hand. Let the Irish rabble note the fact. Let them measure 
their power against the power of the undivided English people. The 
innocent blood shed has cried out to Heaven against them, and the 
cry is answered; the redresser of wrongs has appeared on the scene. 
A few more bailiffs, agents, and landlords may, no doubt, be assassi¬ 
nated, but their deaths shall be bitterly avenged. The day of reckoning 
has, we trust, come. There will be, if we are not mistaken, a speedy 
and an unsparing suppression of the murder and outrage business in 
Ireland.” That is to say, in plain English, if this writer and his friends 
can h^ve their way, we shall again see the bloody atrocities by which 
the “ garrison stained the English name in 1798. This was the 
undisguised object towards which the Irish landlords intended to use 
the money that they fondly hoped the Lord'AIayor of London would 
procure for them. That mischievous enterprise has been speedily 
seen through, nor will- the “ English garrison ” ever again be able 
to put down by fire and sword the “Irish rabble,” “the horde of 
.n^iserable savages,” and so forth, who happen to constitute the bulk 
of the people of the land. If the English and Scotch are very finpa- 
tient of a Bed Terror in Ireland, thcg^ would be a jgreat deal moire 
imj)atient of a White Terror: ' ’ ' \ 


the Ti!^ press .df 
leaks of the popu* 



The moH^ <»f tfie'Deowy'electJto lifedfe 

a striking proof of the nefw principles wM<^ wiU ha-T^ ti» 
in ^overn^g Ireland. The Irish CohsemtiVes, whife 
their earnest desire to strengthen the' hands of the Governq^tm^ 
momentous crisis, could think of ^no better kteans ^ doing this 
by opposing the ministerialist candidate. While were 
out that the Land Act is a piece of rapine and plunder, their 
sentatiTe in Derry was compelled by electioneering necessities tOt 
protest that the Act does not go far enough. In othor 
even Conservatism in Ireland is obliged to pledge itself to a Jttifi 
more extensive attack on the existing temtorial system^ But 
the pledge was not enough, and in spite of his professions the 
Conservative candidate failed to obtain even the majority of what 
used to be the votes of his party. There was a great secession 
at the poll, and tho old policy received what may be its final 
death-blow in the part of Ireland which not very long ago was itsi 
stronghold. 

One very curious incident illustrating the levity of the landlord 
class happened in the early part of the month. There was some 
question whether the Kildare hunt would be tolerated by the farmera 
of that county. A large meeting was held at Naas, at which were 
present, among a large number of humbler people, two Peers of 
Parliament—^the Marquis of Drogheda and the Earl of Clonmel— 
a baronet, two sons of peers, and a number of deputy-lieutenants and 
magistrates. At’this meeting a resolution was adopted unanimously to 
the effect, That we, the undersigned inhabitants of the county Kildare 
the magistrates, farmers, artisans, and labourers, do humbly petition 
the Lord Lieutenant and her Majesty’s Government in Ireland, to 
release the political suspects now detained in prison; and we do 
hereby declare that their incarceration and the Act under which the 
county is proclaimed is no longer necessary for the peace and preser¬ 
vation of property in this county; on the contrary, it is tending to 
create more disunion and discord.” That is to say, important repre¬ 
sentatives of the very class which had hounded the Government on 
to resort to coercion, and to make it sharper and sharper, for the sako 
of a little sport will join in denouncing the whole policy and oalHng 
for .its instant reversal. 

If a thing of this kind shakes our faith in the sense and oonristency 
of the class which has so long been dominant in Ireland with HUch 
ducMtroos effects, their more serious action is equally discoara^pis^ In 
those who hope ag^nst hope that they have learnt loathing ftom 
the pasi A considerable number of evioticms have bemi sucoei^ttUy 
oamod ont^ mostly, it is to he feared, in oases whei^ the wretched 
tenant were overburdened by arrears of rent wbioh l^been okused 
by the bad seasons, and which it was hopeless for them to attempt to 
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OTertftke. One or two cases will iUnstrate the process that is 
going on. 

Margaret Walsh had only a few stioks of fiimitare in her house. She has 
been a widow for fire years; has eight^childrea (firq pf them bmng snMdl). 
Her eldest son is bedridden for a year and a half, and some months ago she 
had to sell one of her two cows to buy meal for the children. Her rent is 
£13 10s. a year, and she owed three years’ rent; she had not a penny of reht 
to offer, and possession having been taken, she was allowed in as Caretaker* 
Mary Donovan, of Lichbarrachan, was next visited. She holds a farm or 
rather a piece of mountain at £10 a year, the valuation being £4 13s. The 
amount due was three years’ rent. She was formally evicted and reinstated. 
Timothy Trokery, of Bruckqmn, was formally evicted and reinstated. His rent 
IS £6; valuation, £3 10s., and he owed three and a half years’ rent. Peter 
and ^ohn Hanley, of Brucklain, hold a joint farm at £10 a year, and they owe 
three years’ rent. Formally evicted and reinstated. 

What this means is that, whereas an English landlord makes abate¬ 
ment of rent in cases where the seasons have disabled his tenant from 
paying, the Irish landlord (in such cases as the above) makes no 
proposition to wipe out part of the debt so as to give the tenant a 
new start, but while leaving the man on the land, deprives him of his 
status and his claims as a tenant, and extinguishes the germ of in¬ 
dependence, and with it the motive folr exertion. It was a fatal 
mistake to leave the impoverished tenantry wholly liable for arrears. 
On the other hand there appears to be no doubt that the injunction 
to pay No Bent which was issued by the leaders after their arrest, 
has been faithfully obeyed by numbers of tenants who have the 
money in their hands. Whether we set this down to dishonest 
cupidity, or to a patriotic resentment at the imprisonment of thmr 
chiefs, the result is the same. The immediate problem of the Execu¬ 
tive is how to overcome this passive resistance. The example of the 
Tithe War leads us to think that it will not be overcome easily or 
speedily, if the peasants are in earnest. 

The settlement under the Land Act, as we have said, is not 
exactiy following the lines anticipated by its authors. One expecta¬ 
tion was that there would be no great reduction of rents. As it is, 
an immense quantity of property has been taken into the Courts, 
and the awards of the Sub-Gommissieners l^ave struck off something 
between fiye and twenty and thirty per jpent. on an average all 
round. Another expectation was that a certain number of test eases 
would be heard, and that after they had been the means of settling 
certain general rules, their landlord would do their best to Coose to 
terms with their tenants out of Court on these rules. That desirable 
consummation has not come to pass. Seventy thousand cases, it k 
said, have been entered for trial. Of the deeiaoni out of this enor¬ 
mous mass that are already recorded, no less than nxty per cent* 



appd«ted< aad trill kave to ba tokaaid 1^^ 
Oomnii^oaer. It to diffioolt to perceive Iwtf ^ tobdlt W 
aour^ of appf^ .triU be met. * ' ' 

WkeiQ. tre are thus sordy perjdexed with the difSoulttos attto;oi{^ 
upon the administration of tho af&irs of one small tola&d (dose t(^ 

©wn shores, steps have beea taken which bid fair to add to thO 
work which England has to perlbrm every day between the r£|ii]^ 
ef the sun and the going down of Ike same, the administration oi toW 
affairs of a distant ieJand in which a dozen Irelands might be swid^ 
lowed up. The charter of the British North Borneo Oompany, 
which has been granted to a handful of Anglo-Ohinese merchants 
and ex'officials, recognises their purchase from some shadowy poimi* 
tates in Northern Borneo of the sovereignty of half of one of the largest 
islands in the world for the bagatelle of £4,000 a year, and promises 
in the due course of time to add the. head-hunting Dyaks to the 
multifarious and multitudinous flocks which lie down within the 
fold of the British Empire. The charter was first applied for under 
the late Government. The project was approved by the Foreign 
Office, but Sir M. Hioks-Beaob, who had his hands full in South 
Africa, is said to have raised difficulties, and the question remained in 
abeyance until after the change of Government. It was then again 
pressed by the Foreign Office upon the Colonial Office. “ If the charter 
were not granted by England it would be granted by Spain”—suoh was 
the argument. Why should British enterprise be compelled to seek 
' shelter under a foreign flag ? If our trade were* excluded from what 
might have been a new province of the Empire, the ministry which 
allowed such an opportunity to pass into the hands of a rival power 
would have a very unpleasant quarter of an hour with our commer¬ 
cial classes, who see with dismay the wall of protective tariff slowly 
olosing them out of all their former markets. Lord Eimberley, they 
say, listened, hesitated, and gave way, and Englishmen suddenly dis¬ 
covered that a New East India Company had been chartered to 
carve out an empire in the tropics. * 

The public has yet to be persuaded that any danger of Spanish 
rivalry justifies the acceptance of the responsibility for a Bornean 
imitation of the enterprise of Clive and Hastings without even 
reserving any effective power of control. The company, howevet^ 
cares for none of these things. It has its charter. It has secured its 
cruiser. It is buying arms and munitions of war cheap at Woolwich 
Arsenal, and betore long the experiment will begin. %)ain and 
Holland are muttering protests. France notes the arrangement with 
naaticaous sattotoction, and speaks of Lord Kimberley’s ** com^mny ” 
and the shadowy’’ sultans, as we used to speak of M. St. Hilaire’s 
di^tohes and the imaginSry Ehroumirs. 
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Prance, however, will not protest. She is too glad of a precedent. 
Her generals have been unsuccessful in Tunis. Her admirals are carry* 
ing on the same mischievous game with more success in Polynesia. 
“Hardly an island eastward of Fiji has escaped annexation real or 
virtual by the French,” say alarmist Australasians, and “they are 
believed to aim at the absorption of every group between Fiji 
and Panama.” Hor is it only in Polynesia that our precedent 
may be invaluable. Madagascar is not so large as Borneo, but 
it is more accessible and mucb more manageable. There aro vast 
regions on the Gambia to be absorbed, or whatever other name 
is given to the process of sucking the orange while publicly 
repudiating all claim to its skin. Everywhere abroad France is 
troublesome. On the coast of Howfoundland a French frigate 
is preventing our colonists from fishing in their own waters,, 
in such masterful fashion that the fishermen have, at least on one 
occasion, been provoked into firing upon their assailants. In the 
further East schemes of aggression are on foot in Lower China, and 
even at Guatemala French aggressiveness is making trouble. In 
Tunis, although M. Gambetta has had the courage to admit that 
the war was begun in deceit, he seems to see no way of extricating 
himself from the Treaty of Kassar-Said. The French troops are still 
struggling in vain endeavours to repress the “insurgents,” while 
the Turks are making menacing demonstrations on the frontier of 
Tripoli. In Algeria, Bou Amema, Si Sliman, and the other insurgent ‘ 
chiefs have agreed to recognise a common authority, and after two 
months’ campaigning the insurrection seems to be as vigorous as 
ever. 

Already France is beginning to experience some of the results of 
a forward policy in the Levant. The trial of M. Rochefort for 
having said that M. Roustan had brought about the Tunisian war 
as a stock-jobbing speculation not merely resulted in an acquittal of 
the alleged libeller, but it revealed to the world the bottomless 
slough of corruption through which M. Roustan deemed it necessary 
to push his way for the furtherance of the interests of France. A 
picture of Levantine rascality and corruption was displayed before 
the world which M. Baudet might have imagined in his most sombre 
moments. Two ex-Foreign Ministers declared that M. Roustan was 
personally immaculate, though he wallowed in the mire, and he 
was but doing his duty as a patriotic representative of France in 
accommodating himself to the manners and morals of the scum of 
the Levant in order to advance French influence in Horth Africa. 
The jury, in acquitting M. Rochefort, struck a heavy blow at the 
system which had produced M. Roustan, and indirectly at the 
Ministry which for the mommit represeijted the system. 

M. Gambetta will have been in power two months on New Year’s 






Day, but as yet be b^ done notbiug beyoud femiug Oabip4t» 
creating iv^o new mmistries without the oouseat of tbe CpMtmbeur, 
passing tbe vote for tbe Tunisian expenses, and makmg some Mtem» 
tions in tbe personnel of tbe departments. Among other appoint¬ 
ments, be has made General Mirabel, a Boyalist and Catholic, bis 
Chief of Staff, and added General de Gallifet and Marsbaf Canrobert 
to tbe Superior Council of War. He is “beating time” till tbe 
balance of parties in the Senate is modified by tbe coming elections. 
He hopes to procure a majority in both houses in favour of what he 
calls “ a moderate revision ” of the Constitution, that is to say, such 
a change in the constitution of the Senate as will assimilate its 
Eepublicanism to the Radicalism of tho Chamber of Deputies When 
that is done ho will produce his programme, which it is generally 
believed will be very sweeping. Scndm de Lisic, the purchase of 
tho railways by the State, a reduction of the period of military 
service, a revision of the Code, a reform of tho magistracy, and the 
remodelling of tho financial system, are talked of as items in his 
legislative scheme. 


There is one element of consolation in contemplating the diffi¬ 
culties which confront the rulers of France. It is almost impossible 
for them to seek relief from domestic difficulties by foreign war. 
Seldom has France been more completely isolated in Europe than 
she is to-day. Prince Bismarck, who is toiling strenuously at the 
hopeless task of weaving his rope of sand in the Reichstag without 
as yet producing tho much-desired majority, can console himself for 
his disappointments at homo by reflecting upon the fulfilment of his 
most sanguine hopes abroad. France is without an ally in the 
world. Italy has been driven by the Tunisian raid into tho arms of 
Austria. An alliance with Austria and Germany almost at any price 
is the watchword in Romo, whore the Bardo Treaty has not been 
recognised, and both Italian factions regard French intervention on 
behalf of the Pope as a possibility. The Vatican hopes, the Quirinal 
fears. Not oven tho appointment of M. Bert can damp the ardour 
of the Papalini, nor the insulting observations of Count Andrassy 
and Prince Bismarck repel tho advances of Signor Mancini. If 
Italy is estranged, Russia is hopeleosly lost to the Ficnch alliance. 
“ Nearest neighbours best friends ” is now as ever the motto of 
the Romanoffs. Unless the general scramble were to occur in the 
East, there is no contingency except a direct attack which could 
persuade Russia to go to war for many a year to come. Austria and 
Germany are hand and glove. 

Prince Bismarck, although omnipotent abroad, is powerless at 
home. The Reichstag shows no disposition to accord support to bis 


\ 
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schemes, and he i» showing no disposition to make the concessions 
necessas^r to secure a majority. Instead of conciliation there is 
menace, instead of skilful management there is ill-humoured insult, 
and no one as yet can see how it is to end. Attempts are being 
made to come to terms with the Pope—an officious press even hint¬ 
ing that the Temporal Power should be restored so far as the city of 
Rome is concerned—but no progress has been made towards winning 
the allegiance of the Clerical contingent in the Reichstag. On the 
other hand, the Liberals are drawing together against the common 
enemy. A speedy dissolution followed by another election, or even 
by an attempt to govern without a parliament, seems almost the only 
solution of the present deadlock. 

Austrian politics have been overshadowed by the terrible disaster 
which has filled the capital with mourning. Nearly six hundred 
Viennese perished in the burning of the Ring Theatre, and the 
incident has completely obscured the domestic difficulties which con¬ 
front the rulers of Austria-Hungary. Count Kalnoky, the newly 
appointed Foreign Minister, is said to owe his selection to his 
being a persona grata at St. Petersburg, and his appointment was 
recognised throughout the dual kingdom as equivalent to the 
readmission of Russia to the Raiserbund. Before Count Xalnoky 
quitted the Russian capital, where he had gone to take leave of 
the Czar, he telegraphed orders to his representative at Bucharest 
to break off diplomatic relations with Roumania. King Charles 
had, it seems, spoken too plainly concerning Austrian designs on 
the Lower Danube, and had asserted too strenuously the determina¬ 
tion of Roumanians to maintain their rights. Servia is little more 
than an enclave of Austria-Hungary. Roumania resists Austrianiza- 
tion. Her objections to allow the Hapsburg a dominating con¬ 
trol of the Lower Danube, which never touches his dominions, 
are regarded as just by England and the riverine principalities; but 
Austria is near, and England is far off. 


Deembci 2Bth, 1881. 
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No. OLX X XH. New Seuies.—Febeuaey 1, 1882. 

THE RELATIONS OF RELIGION TO ASIATIC STAtES. 

One important difference between tbe earlier and the latest prin¬ 
ciples of government is marked by the changes which have taken 
place in men’s ideas on the subject of the proper relations between 
the ruler and the priesthood, the State and the Church, the civil 
government and the ecclesiastical bodies. The ruling power no 
longer looks to the religious bodies, as such, for support; but 
on the contrary is anxious rather to disown than to rely upon an 
alliance with any form of religion. Politics and theology, finding 
that they cannot work together, have agreed to stand apart, desiring 
to have as little to do with each other as may be possible ; and upon 
some compromise of this kind peace is now generally concluded in 
the most advanced societies, except between the extreme and irre¬ 
concilable partisans in either camp. The main current of 
modem opinion sets towards disestablishment, disendowment, sup¬ 
pressing budgets des cultes, cutting the States clear of their 
connection with Churches, and taking up an attitude, in regard to 
religious institution?, of irresponsibility and more or less respectfnl 
unconcern. So that the earlier ideas on this subject are now not only 
rejected, but reversed ; to the principle of union between the secular 
and spiritual authorities is succeeding the principle of divorce. 

But if it is true that European ideas on the relations between 
Church and State are reaching this climax, this makes it very well 
worth while to bear in mind that in the non-Christian world the earlier 
notions on this subject predominate, and materially influence societies. 
Three out of the great Governments of Europe—England, France, 
and Russia—rule over large numbers of non-Christian people, and 
are in constant relation with non-Christian States; and some of the 
many and strange diflSoulties besetting this position are connected With 
the incident that in Asia and Mahomedan Africa the temporal ruler 
is generally expected to do what in Westeijn Europe he is generally 
denounced for doing, to assume, t|iat is, a direct and practical authority 
over religious affairs. Moreover, these difiSculties, where Islam is 
concerned, have not missed appreciation at Constantinople; for the 
VOL. XXXI. N.S. L 
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Snltan has lately been disclosing some anxiety about the ${untaal 
unity of Islamj^ iuid is showing a disposition to employ his claims to 
the Kaliphate as a means of taking upon himself the functions left 
vacant by the disabilities of a non-Mahomedan ruler in Mahomedan 
countries. And the mere fact that the Turkish Sultans, with no 
pretensions to sacred character or descent, have for some centuries 
been able to impose themselves as Kaliphs upon a very large part of 
the Mahomedan world, proves how closely the spiritual headship is 
bound up, outside Europe, with temporal dominion. 

It may, therefore, be interesting to examine the relations of the 
civil government to religion in a country where creeds and rituals still 
preserve their primitive multiformity, where they all have, never¬ 
theless, free play, and where the ruler finds it possible and advan¬ 
tageous to preside over all of them. Nowhere is this better seen 
than in that Empire which has not only attained, as a government, 
the highest level yet reached by purely Asiatic civilisation, but is at 
once the oldest of Asiatic empires, and the most likely to outlast all 
others now existing—the Empire of China. 

The Chinese Government is singular in Asia as representing a kind 
of modem Conservatism. No other great Asiatic State ever got 
beyond the simplest forms of arbitrary sovereignty; whereas in China 
the governing class has for centuries been endeavouring to stand still 
at a remarkably forward stage of administrative organization long ago 
attained; and this is not the immobility of mere superstition and 
ignorance, as in the ease of the nations around, but it is apparently 
due to a deliberate mistrust of progress beyond the point already 
reached. This feeling is probably much more justifiable in 
Asia than in Europe; for until the incoherent groups of dif¬ 
ferent races and religions which make up the population of an 
Asiatic Empire become moulded into some sort of national con¬ 
glomerate, they form a very shifty foundation for elaborate political 
buildings. Nor can it bo denied that civilisation, whatever be its 
benefits to Asia, acts as a disintegrating force among the first prin¬ 
ciples which lie at the base of all Asiatic governments, where the 
corner-stone is usually the divine right of kings. However this may 
be, the Chinese have certainly succeeded in organizing scientific 
methods of administration without disturbing primitive ideas—an 
experiment of great interest to the English, who have before them a 
problem not altogether dissimilar. China has had, moreover, the 
good fortune of lying beyond the full sweep of the destructive waves 
of Mahomedan invasion, which spent their force on her extreme 
frontier; so she escaped the deluge which has separated all 
Western Asia into two distinct periods, and has interrupted 
political continuity. And while her religions have thus retained 
their natural variety, and have escaped being crushed out or over¬ 
laid by the dead levelling power of Islam, China has attained 
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this fuperiaritf over India that she succeeded eeitittlids ago in 
bringing her religious doctrines and worships intop|!'aetiU9l«CKN>pera<- 
tion with her secular organization. It would seem as if ^ lavish 
fertility with which Indian soil produces religious ideas and forms 
has hindered them from being turned to account and built up into 
any great religious system; or else that India has never had a 
native government large and strong enough to organize Brahmanism 
as a foundation and support < f its authority, as the Chinese have 
enlisted their ancient pantheon into the State’s service. The only 
great State religion and organized Church which ever throve in 
India was Buddhism; and it is precisely this religion which, after 
its mysterious break up in India, found a permanent home and an 
immense though distorted development as the greatest established 
religion of China. Yet Buddhism is only one among others, for the 
Chinese Government seems, perhaps alone among civilised States, 
to have solved the problem of maintaining simultaneous relations, 
close and sympathetic, with several established oflScial religions. In 
European States, wherever uniformity of belief can no longer be 
preserved, the State usually finds it impossible to identify itself 
with several rival creeds, and very inconvenient to remain on good 
terms with any one of them* In Mahomedan countries the diffi¬ 
culty is forestalled by diligently stamping out all creeds but 
one wherever this is possible. But in China, so far as can be 
judged from written accounts, the peculiarity is, that the State is 
not only tolerant and fairly impartial to a multiplicity of creeds and 
worships (for that is seen everywhere in Asia beyond the pale of Islam), 
but that at least three established religions are fostered and sedulously 
patronised by the Government according to their specialities and re¬ 
spective values in use, for the great purposes of the orderly administra¬ 
tion of the Empire, and the upholding of the national traditions of 
conduct and morality. Nowhere is the principle of adapting the motive 
power of religion to the machinery of administration carried out so 
scientifically as it appears to be in China. The vast area and the 
immense population of the Empire afiford ample room for several 
religions; the system of government finds employment and a 
congenial atmosphere for them all. The tradition of the Imperial 
Court is to keep the Emperor’s person in august and majestic 
seclusion; the practice is to set out all their administrative pro¬ 
ceedings and acts of State under imposing formularies and high- 
sounding moral ordinances, keeping the inner mechanism of the 
State secret and mysterious. All this system harmonizes with and 
favours the policy of associating religion with every department of 
the public service, and of identifying the laws of the Government 
with the decrees of Heaven. The State interposes itself as much as 
possible between the people and their gods, the Emperor claims to be 
the authorised chargd d'affatrez or chief agent and intercessor for 

L 2 
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his country with the Supreme Powers. And the Chinese Government 
has this advantage, that althongh its dynasty is to some degree 
foreign, it is nevertheless not so far ahead of or apart from the 
prevailing intellectual standard among its subjects that it cannot 
recognise or treat with religions of low or incongruous types 
without offending the public opinion of some influential body among 
its subjects. A Christian or Mahomedan Government can at most 
accord unwilling recognition to creeds of a totally different species. 
But the Chinese Imperial Government seems able to work with and 
to derive support from at least three great religions of very diverse 
character: tho Confucian system, the Buddhist Church with its 
Orders, and the Taouist worship of innumerable magical genii and 
Nature gods. 

All accounts of China agree generally in describing these 
three forms of religion as existing separately and independently, 
although they have influenced and coloured one another. And if 
this be their condition (although no one can feel sure of understand¬ 
ing religions who has not been among the people who practise 
them) it seems certainly remarkable that in China, which possesses 
an ancient and comparatively uninterrupted civilisation, and a highly 
centralised government, the various beliefs and worships should not 
have coalesced, in the course of many centuries, into some compre¬ 
hensive national religion. Even in India, whore the whole country 
has never fallen under complete political centralization, and where 
everything has aided to prevent the regular growth of one 
religion, all the indigenous rituals and theologic ideas are more 
or less grouped under the ample canopy of Brahmanism, which 
has an easy pantheistic method of accommodating all comers. 
And in other countries some sort of general religion almost in¬ 
variably develops itself according to circumstances; it selects, 
rejects, improves, and combines tho elements of the various creeds 
and worships which it gradually supersedes; and the more it 
predominates, the faster it annexes or absorbs. There may remain 
formidable schisms or parties, worshipping different gods, or widely 
at variance on points of doctrine, yet one broad band of religious 
affinity usually brings them all together under some primary denomi¬ 
nation. But in China this process does not seem to have taken 
place; tho State is uniform and highly centralized, while there are 
three principal religions, distinct in character and origita, all living 
in concord together and in intimate association with the Empire. 
Tho different religious ideas and doctrines that have from time to 
time sprang up in China, or have been transplanted thither, have not 
become assimilated, but remain apart in separate formations. The 
philosophic Confucianism, embodying the teachings of a great 
moralist and statesman, the magnificent hierarchy of Northern 
Buddhism, with its church, its orders, and its metaphysical doctrines; 
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itend Taottism, with its adoration of stars and spirits presiding over 
ftotural phenomena, of personified attributes, deified heroes, local genii, 
^and the whole apparatus of anthropomorphism—all these expres¬ 
sions of deep moral feeling, religious speculation, and superstitious 
wonder, jumbled together like everything in Asia without regard to 
inconsistencies or absurdities, seem to prevail and flourish simul¬ 
taneously in China. Mr. Edkins, in his book on religion in China,^ 
tells us that we have there these three great national systems work¬ 
ing together in harmony. Three modes of worship, he says, and three 
philosophies, have for ages been interacting on each other. They 
are found side by side not only in the same locality, but in the 
belief of the same individuals, for it is a common thing that the 
same person should conform to all three modes of worship; and the 
Government willingly follows the same impartial practice. In a 
country of such ancient civilisation one would have expected that 
what has taken place in other countries during the last two thousand 
years would have happened to the religions of China, that they would 
have undergone some process of fusion, and would have been run into 
the mould of some general type, however loose and incoherent. Of 
the great historical religions that have arisen in the world, 
each has annexed several countries; very rarely, if ever, do we 
find two of them e^tabHshcd on equal terms in the same country. 
It is only in China that we find two such great teachers as 
Confucius and Buddha reigning with co-ordinate authority over 
one nation; and their ritual mingled with the adoration 
of the miscellaneous primitive divinities, who have elsewhere 
been usually refined and educated up to the level of the higher 
religious conceptions. For, although the Chinese religions seem 
to have modified each other externally, and to have interchanged 
some colouring ideas, no kind of amalgamation into one spiritual 
kingdom appears to have ensued; it is at most a federation of 
independent faiths united under the secular empire. Whereas in 
other countries the chief religion is one, but the interpretations of 
it are many, so that the faith is a moral system, a mysterious reve¬ 
lation, or a simple form of propitiating the supernatural, according to 
each man’s feelings or habits of thought—in China a man may go to 
different religions for specialities of various sides or phases of belief. 
Confiicianism gives the high intellectual morality, fortified by retro- ■* 
spective adoration of the great and wise teachers of mankind, and 
based on family afiections and duties, but offering no promises to be 
fulfilled after death, except the hope of posthumous memorial venera¬ 
tion. Buddhism gives metaphysical religion of infinite depth, with 
its moral precepts enforced by the doctrine of reward or punish¬ 
ment, according to merits or demerits, acting upon the immaterial 
soul in its passage through numberless stages of existence. It con- 
(1) JRehgton in China, by Joseph EdMns, D.D. 1878. 
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tributes imposing ceremonial observances, the institution of monasti'* 
cism, and a grand array of images for worship by simple folk who 
have immediate material needs or grievances. Buddha himself, having 
passed beyond the circle of sensation, is inaccessible to prayer, 
yet out of pity for men he has left within the universe certain 
disciples who, albeit qualified for Nirvana, have consented to 
delay for a time their vanishing into nothingness, in order that 
they may still advise and aid struggling humanity. Both Con¬ 
fucius and Buddha seem rather to have despised than denied the 
ordinary popular deities, and to have refrained, out of pity for 
weaker brethren, from iconoclasm. Taouism has rewarded both by 
apotheosis, into a pantheon which appears to be filled by every 
imaginable device, by personifications of everything that profits or 
plagues humanity, of natural phenomena, of human inventions, of 
war, literature, and commerce, and by the deification of dead heroes 
and sages, of eminent persons at large, and of every object or recollec¬ 
tion that touches men’s emotions or passes their understanding. It 
is worth notice that the three persons who founded these three sepa¬ 
rate religions appear all to have lived about the same time, in or near 
the sixth century n.c. And the impartial veneration accorded to 
them by the Chinese is shown by their being worshipped together, 
as the Trinity of the Sages. 

Let us for a moment see by what means the Chinese Government 
identifies these religions with the State’s administration and with the 
reigning dynasty. If the Government is of any one particular reli¬ 
gion more than another, it is, we are told, Confucianist; since the 
literary and intellectual sympathies of the oflScial classes are prefe¬ 
rentially with a system of moral philosophy and practical wisdom. 
Nevertheless the public worship of Taouist spirits is elaborate and 
carefully regulated. There are three regular State services during 
the year, in the spring and at the solstices; while special functions 
take place upon any great public event, the accession of a new 
Emperor, and victory, or a calamitous visitation. All this is analo¬ 
gous to the religious customs of other countries, with the difference 
that in China the national prayers and sacrifices are offered up, 
not by chief priest or ecclesiastics, but by the Emperor himself, who 
also performs by deputy, through his civil subordinates, similar 
offices throughout the Mngdom. The powers of the air, the great 
spirits of earth and heaven, are invoked by the State’s ruler to 
administer the elementary forces for the general benefit of the 
country, precisely as the meanest of his subjects implores some 
obscure deity to bless or save him individually. The Emperor’s 
style of address is lofty—“ I, your subject, son of heaven by imperial 
succession, dare to announce to the Imperial spirit of the earth that 
the time of the summer solstice has arrived, that all things ^ving 
enjoy the blessing of sustenance, and depend upon it for your efficient 
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aid.’* Not less important than the oblation to spirits is the worship of 
ancestors (presoribed by the injunction of Confucius, but probably an 
immemoriid usage) which the Emperor celebrates with due sdeinni^, 
setting forth an example of filiaLpiety, and at the same time claim¬ 
ing for the d 3 masty all the reverence due to the hereditary fathcar of 
his people. “ I dare (the Emperor is made to say, after reciting 
his pure descent) to announce to my ancestors that I have with care, 
in this first month of spring, provided sacrificial animals as a testi¬ 
mony of unforgetting thoughtfulness; ** and the prayer contains the 
titles of all the deceased sovereigns addressed. It is manifest that 
these stately official liturgies, giving elevated expression to popular 
superstitions, and presenting the sovereign as high steward of the 
mysteries, must exercise great influence over the devout multitude, 
and must give the State largo control over the religions themselves. 
But here again the peculiarity is that we see the primitive ideas 
preserved, exalted, and utilised by a cultivated and enlightened 
Government; not a barbarous or backward Oriental State, but one 
that makes treaties with Europe, sends out ambassadors, and con¬ 
ducts its aJlairs upon perfectly equal terms with all civilised nations 
according to a very distinct and serious policy of its own. 

If we desire to understand how, and to what extent, the Chinese 
Government uses its religious position and influence, and brings 
what may be called its spiritual supremacy to bear upon regular 
administration, we cannot have better evidence than is contained in 
the Peking Gazette, which has for some years been officially translated 
into English. This Gazette is, to quote from a preface to the volume 
for 1874, “ the daily record of Imperial decrees and rescripts, and of 
reports or memorials to the throne, together with a brief notice of 
Imperial and official movements; to which the name of Peking 
Gazette is given by Europeans; ” it has an official status, and is 
circulated to all provincial administrations. If such an institution 
as a Gazette were found in any other Asiatic country, one could 
hardly be wrong in taking it to bo a very recent importation from 
Europe; but the Chinese, we are told, were publishing their Gazette 
(styled Miscellaneous, or Court, Announcements) many centuries ago. 
The Peking Gazette announces all acts of State, regulations, decrees, 
orders on important cases, and ceremonial proceedings of the Imperial 
Government; and it is certainly unique among Moniteiira and ofllcial 
publications of that kind in its incessant and impressive illustration 
of the relations of the Chinese State with the established religions. 
The grand functions of Imperial worship are of course all formally 
ordained and reported for general information by edicts, and by 
Orders of the Board of Sacrifices; and the Gazette contains,many 
orders allotting to the princes and other high officials the different 
temples at which they are to do duty. But the strange and interest¬ 
ing phenomenon is to find, in such a modern-sounding publication 
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as a Government Gazette and Court Circular, the deities figuring, uoi 
occasionally but very frequently, in every department of ol&cial 
business, and treated much as if they were highly respectable func¬ 
tionaries of a superior order, promoted to some kind of upper house,, 
whose abilities and influence were nevertheless still at the service of 
the State. Those who hold the first rank, with very extensive 
departments specially connected with the general administration, are 
recognised as State Gods, such gods as those of war, literature, or 
instruction having pre-eminent position. There is also, it is under¬ 
stood, a distinction between the gods who ore occupied with the 
material or physical concerns of the country, and those who preside 
over intellectual and moral needs. But beside and below these chief 
office-bearing deities, there are evidently very numerous gods of the 
counties and boroughs, to whom the Imperial edicts secure regular 
and proper worship, whereby their influence is enlisted upon the side 
of Government; while tho provincial officers are expected regularly 
to visit all those registered as State Gods, much after the fashion in 
which European prefects are supposed to pay attention to persons of 
local influence. All these deities seem to be rewarded, decorated, 
promoted, or publicly thanked by the Supreme Government accord¬ 
ing to their works, with due gravity and impartiality. Tho God of 
War, whose department may liavo increased in importance in these 
days of great armaments, Avas judiciously raised, by a decree of tho last 
Emperor but one, to the same rank with Confucius, who had before 
occupied the first place in the State pantheon. Constant reference 
is made in the Gazettes to the performances of the minor deities, 
and they seem to be all co-operating with tho prefects or the magis¬ 
tracy in grappling with administrative difficulties; insomuch that 
local government appears to consist of a coalition between local 
deities and provincial officers, who divide the responsibility, and 
share praise or blame. Whatever may bo the position of tho 
more privileged and aristocratic class of governing divinities, the 
minor Chinese deity is not allowed to sit with his hands folded, like 
Buddha, or to indulge, like tho gods of later Hinduism, in grotesque 
amusements or disreputable caprices, or to decline responsibility for 
storms and earthquakes, on the plea that it will all come right in 
the end. On the contrary, the condition on which the Chinese 
Government patronises tho pantheon is ■ividently that it shall make 
for morality, support the cause of order, and assist in preventing or 
combating such calamities as floods, famine, or pestilence. And since 
in China tho State deities, at any rate those who represent outlying 
places and provinces, are not sent to the pantheon by popular election, 
as elsewhere throughout Asia, but are appointed by the Government, 
it is obvious that they must be in some degree under ministerial 
influence. A remarkable personage, whether he be eminent for 
bravery, virtue, or any other notable characteristic, may be honoured 
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after death by deification at the bands of the Imperial Cottrt; where¬ 
by the State rewards a distinguished publiq servant (Nf private 
benefactor, and at the same time retains his interest and goodwill in 
" another place,” and in a higher and broader sphere of usefulness. 

To begin with the ordinary and numerous decrees acknowledging 
the good services of deities. “ The Governor-General of the Yellow 
Eiver,” says the Gazette of November, 1878, “ requests that a tablet 
may be put up in honour of thn river god. He states that during 
the transmission of relief rice to Honan, whenever difficulties 
were encountered through shallows, wind, or rain, the river god 
interposed in the most unmistakable manner, so that the trans¬ 
port of grain went on without hindrance. Order: Let the proper 
office prepare a tablet for the temple of the river god.” 

“ A memorial board is granted,” says the Gazette of April, 1880, 
“ to two temples in honour of the god of locusts. On the last appear¬ 
ance of locusts in that province last summer, prayers were offered 
to this deity with marked success.” 

February. 1880. A decree ordering the Imperial College of 
Inscriptions to prepare a tablet to be reverently suspended in the 
temple of the Sea Dragon at Hoyang, which has manifested its 
divine interposition in a marked manner in response to prayers for 
rain. In another Gazette the Director-General of Grain Transports 
prays that a distinction be granted to the god of winds, who pro¬ 
tected the dykes of the Grand Canal; whereupon the Board of Eites 
is called upon for a report. Also the river god is recommended for 
jirotecting a fleet carrying tribute rice ; and the god of water gets a 
now temple by special rescript. In fact, decrees of this kind, which 
merely convoy public recognition of services rendered by the State 
Gods, appear in almost every issue of the Gazette. 

The following decrees refer to the process of qualification for 
divine rank:— 

“The Governor of Anwhei forwards (November, 1878) a petition for the 
gentry of Ying Chow, praying that sacrifices may bo ofiered to the late Famine 
Commissioner in Honan, in the temple already erected to the memory of his 
father. The father had been Superintendent of the Grain Transport, and had 
greatly distinguished himself in operations against some rebels. Tho son had 
also done excellent service, and tho local gentry had heard of his death with 
groat grief. They earnestly pray that sacrifices may bo offered to him as well 
as to his father. Granted.” 

“A decree issued (May, 1878) sanctioning tho recommendation that a 
temple to Fuh Tsung, a statesman of tho Ming dynasty, may be placed on the 
list of those at which the officials are to offor periodical libations. The spirit 
of tho deceased statesman has manifested itself effectively on several occasions, 
when rebels have threatened tho district town, and has more than once inter¬ 
posed when prayers have been offered for rain.” 

The Gazette of June, 1880, expresses tho Imperial regrets at the 
death of the Commander-m-Chief in Chihli, and gives him an 
obituary notice. 
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« He was indeed a brave, loyal, and distinguished officer. During the time 
he served ns Commander-in-Ohief he displayed a high capacity for military 
reorganization. We have heard the news of his death with profound commis¬ 
eration ; and we command that the posthumous honours assigned by law to a 
Commandor-in-Chief bo bestowed on him; that a posthumous title be given 
him, and that the history of his career be recorded in the State Historiographer’s 
office. We sanction the erection of temples in his honour at his home in 
Hunan, and at the scenes of his exploits.” 

“ October 2Tth. A decree sanctioning the erection of a special temple to a 
late Commandant of the Forces, who was killed at Tarbajatai.” 

These last-quoted decrees, selected out of many similar ones, 
throw much light upon the process of the evolution of deities, under 
State supervision, in China. "VVe know that in other countries, 
notably in India, the army of deities is constantly recruited by the 
canonization and apotheosis of great and notorious men; but in 
other parts of Asia this is usually done by the priests or the people. 
In China a paternal bureaucracy superintends and manages the dis¬ 
tribution of posthumous honours, beginning with honours of much 
the same kind as those given in Europe to celebrities, and gradually 
rising through the scale of ancestral worship, sacrifices, temples, 
and celebration by the public liturgies, to the full honours of recog¬ 
nised and successful divinity. It is easy to perceive how the formal 
bestowal of posthumous honours, in their first stage not unlike our 
State funerals and monuments, with memorial tablets, mausolea, and 
titular distinctions of a sacred character, must attract the religious 
feelings of the multitude, and stimulate the world-wide propensity 
towards adoration of the dead. The Government has therefore no 
difficulty in promoting the spirits of deceased notables to the superior 
grades of divinity, whenever this may seem expedient; and has only 
to anticipate and direct public opinion by a judicious selection of 
qualified personages. In this way the Emperor, himself a sacred and 
semi-divine personage, seems to have gradually required something 
like a monopoly of deification, which ho uses as a constitutional 
prerogative, like the right of creating peers. And the special value 
in China of posthumous honours is that they have a natural tendency 
to qualify the recipients for this higher promotion to the grade of 
divinity. 

The system of posthumous distinctions is not confined to the 
recognition of eminent services rendered officially, or in a private 
capacity, to the public. The State in China occupies itself directly 
with morality as well as with religion ; and any person whose 
conduct has been meritorious or exemplary may be reported, after 
death, to the proper board or college, which decrees appropriate 
marks of approbation. Cases of filial and conjugal devotion are 
constantly reported by the provincial authorities; also instances of 
devoted widowhood; there is one example of reward sanctioned to a 
young lady who died of grief at the death of her betrothed; and 
another who starved herself to death for the same reason gets 
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posthumous approbation. In all these instanees the Tirtaous ileeds 
of the persons mentioned are solemnly rehearsed by the OaStettes; 
while, on the other hand, the neglect of filial duties is properly 
stigmatized. In April, 1878, the Censor reports an individual who, 
besides wearing a button to which he was not entitled, “ continued 
to perform his official duties after his mother’s death, and wore no 
mourning for her.” A distinguished spirit may often obtain further 
advancement by diligent wonder-working. A decree of 1878 deals 
with a petition that a girl who died many years earlier may now 
be formally deified, upon the ground that whenever rain has 
failed, prayers offered up at the shrine of the girl-angel have 
usually been successful. Whereupon an official inquiry is made 
into the earthly history of this lady; and the report shows that 
“ during her childhood she lived an exemplary life, was guiltless 
of a smile or any kind of levity, but on the contrary spent the 
livelong day in doing her duty,” refused to marry, and addicted 
herself to religious exercises. On her death the people built her a 
temple, and found her very efficacious in seasons of drought. The 
memorial urges that she has now earned a fair claim to be included 
in the calendar, and to enjoy the spring and autumn sacrifices. And the 
Board of Ceremonies, after due deliberation, records this official status. 

But the Government not only bestows on deceased persons its 
marks of posthumous approbation and rank in the State heaven; 
it also decorates them with titles. The Gazette of May, 1878, 
contains:— 

“A docrco conferring a great title upon the Dragon Spiiit of Han Tan 
Hien, in whose temple is the well in which tho iron tablet is deposited. This 
spirit has from time to time manifested itself m answer to prayer, and has been 
repeatedly invested with titles of honour. In consequence of this year’s 
drought .... praj-’erb were again offered up, and the provinces (mentioned) 
have been visited with suflBcient rain. Our gratitude is indeed profound, and 
we ordain that tho Dragon Spirit shall be invested with the additional title of 
‘ the Dragon Spirit of tho Sacred Well.’ ” 

Another spirit had already obtained the title of “ Moisture-diflEus- 
ing, beneficial-aid-affbrding, universal-support-vouchsafing Prince; ” 
and receives additional titles in a Gazette of 1877. And a decree of 
an earlier date refers to a request submitted by a provincial governor, 
recommending that in consequence of aid given in maintaining 
certain river embankments by the canonized spirit of a former 
governor-general, he be included for worship in the temple of the 
Four Great Golden Dragon Princes, and that a title of honour be 
conferred by the Emperor upon this divinity. Apparently the 
Board of Ceremtonies, carefully hoarding its resources for the 
encouragement of divinities, had admitted the governor-general’s 
spirit to the Dragon Temple, but had reserved the title ‘^pending 
further manifestations of divine response.” The spirit, thus put 
on his mettle, acquitted himself so well during the next flood time, 
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that his case was again laid before the Emperor in a fresh report, 
which gave in detail repeated proofs of the spirit's interposition when 
the banks were in peril. The case is referred to the Board of Cere¬ 
monies “ for consideration.” December 7th, 1874. 

It may be worth while to repeat that in all this system the 
remarkable feature is not that notoriety in life-time should 
lead to posthumous worship and divination, or that a deity should 
continue to increase in reputation in proportion as prayers to his 
temple aro successful. The point is that the- Government should 
have thus successfully laid hands on and systematized the immense 
power which is given by tho direction and control of that deep- 
rooted sentiment toward the dead which leads to their adoration 
—a power that has elsewhere almost invariably passed from tho 
earliest mystery men to the superior priesthoods, and which the 
priesthood has usually been able to make its own. If, as Mr. 
Edkins tells us, the common people believe that the Emperor has 
the power to appoint the souls of the dead to posts of authority in 
the invisible world, just as ho does in the visible empire, it is 
manifest that such a prerogative confers illimitable range upon the 
Imperial authority. Thus tho system of posthumous honours 
and appointments not only harmonizes with and satisfies tho deepest 
feelings of tho people, but it gives to the Government a hold upon 
them through their beliefs not altogether unlike tho influence 
which the doctrine of purgatory may have given tho Church in the 
darkest of the middle ages. Moreover, tho system has this advan¬ 
tage over the European custom of giving peerages and distinctions 
during life, that it is more }>rudent and economical. In Europe we 
honour and reward the posterity of an eminent person ; in China 
they not only honour the man himself after death, but it is well 
known that they also honour his ancestors, who reejuire no heredi¬ 
tary pensions, and can never discredit their posterity. In December, 
1878, we find a provincial governor proposing that in recognition 
of the conspicuous charity during a famine displayed by Brigadier- 
General Chen Ling, he and his ancestors for two generations may 
have the first rank bestowed on them. ,A.lso that memorial arches 
may be put up to two old ladies, the mothers of high military officers 
who have been generous in a similar way. “ Granted by rescript. 
Let the Board take note.” 

We can understand how it may have been comparatively easy for 
the State to manipulate and utilise in this way the simple and 
common superstitions of popular Taouism, giving the humble deities 
the benefits of official patronage, and honouring the higher deities 
according to their rank and prestige in the country. Whether 
seriously or cynically, the Government evidently thinks fit to fall in 
with and humour the anthropomorphic fancies of its subjects; and 
the policy is probably a very good one for keeping the gods in hand. 
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and for preventing tlieir concentration into some too powerful a 
divinity by fostering diversities of worship. The system of pivil 
administration in China is very broadly based upon the principle that 
the honours and emoluments of the governing body are open to aU 
classes of the people according to merit 'y and the same principle 
of ia carriere ouverte mix talents seems to bo applied to the honours 
obtainable after death. To adapt and utilise for State purposes the 
worship of ancestors, and the deification of famous men which 
developed out of this commemoration of ancestral spirits, was no 
arduous task for a government of literati and philosophers, ruling 
over a people to whom the difference between life and death, between 
the'phenomenal and the spiritual existence, is far less clear and 
striking than to modern minds, and is in fact merely shaded off as 
in the foreground and background of a picture. But it might have 
been expected that Buddhism, one of the three organized religions 
of the world, with set doctrines and traditions, with its monastic 
orders and successive embodiments of spiritual chiefs, would have 
held even the Chinese Government at arm’s length. The visible 
Church of Buddhism undoubtedly enjoys much independence in 
China; in Mongolia the Lamas have great political influence, in 
Tibet itself the Imperial Government allows the Grand Lama to do 
much as he likes, and the provincial administration is in his hands. 
There are many instances in the Gazettes of the sedulous care 
taken by the central Government at Pekin that its political Resi¬ 
dents at Lhassa shall pay due reverence to Jjamaism, that is, to the 
priesthood representing the dogma of emanations from Buddha, 
which become incarnate by spiritual succession in the Dalai Lama 
and other chiefs of the Buddhist hierarchy. A Gazette of 
1874 publishes a dispatch from an Imperial Resident in Tibet, 
reporting his arrangements for proceeding in person, with guard 
of honour and escorts, to escort tho primate of Mongolian Bud¬ 
dhism, who has recently succeeded to his office by embodiment, 
from Lhassa, whore he had appeared in the flesh, to his post at 
Urga, near the Russian frontier, a great distance. And it might 
well be supposed that an established and richly endowed hierarchy, 
imder a sacred chief who has also largo governing powers in 
his own province, would decline to submit its spiritual opera¬ 
tions to the revision and censorship of tho State. Yet we find 
that in the matter of the incarnations, the central mystery and 
essential dogma of Northern Buddhism, which furnishes the 
process by which all successions to the chief spiritual offices are 
managed, the Imperial Government interferes authoritatively, calla 
for reports, and* issues the most peremptory orders.- The Gazettes of 
1876 contain three decrees illustrating the attitude of the State 
towards the lords spiritual of Lamaism, who, it should be understood, 
are also very powerful officials. The published papers begin with 
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abstracts of an official letter from the Besident, or political cim'gi 
d'affaires on the part of the Empire at Lhassa, the capital of the 
province which enjoys, as has been said, home rule under the 
hierarchic administration of the Grand Lama. A report had been 
received by the Tibetan Council that the Dharma B4ja, or chief 
of religious law, had reappeared by metempsychosis in a certain 
person at a place in Mongolia, where he had been discovered and 
identified in due form—this being the accepted method by which the 
priests make their selections for such offices, and maintain the 
spiritual succession by transmigration of souls. The Tibetan 
Council reports, after proper inquiry, that this new birth turns 
out to be the reappearance of a religious chief who had in a 
former life behaved very badly indeed, and had been degraded 
for scandalous misconduct. Nevertheless the Council certifies 
that the present embodiment is perfectly authentic, and they 
earnestly implore the Emperor to sanction it, one of the reasons 
being that in his penultimate life, that is in the existence preceding 
the life which he had led so badly, this very person had done good 
service to the State. They promise that he shall henceforward 
confine himself to religious practices, and shall not again meddle 
with worldly affairs. 

For the State to deal with such metaphysical processes as these 
would seem to European administrators a somewhat formidable 
assumption of authority over things spiritual, involving dclicato 
and somewhat mysterious problems of government. However, on 
the Tibetan petition there is only a brief order, “ Let the Depart¬ 
ment consider and report to Us.” The second decree sets out the 
report of the Mongolian superintendency, stating that the re¬ 
embodiment is perfectly authentic, but showing cause why, for this 
very reason, it should not be allowed; and repeating that the 
person who has ventured to come to life again is no other than 
one Awang, who was degraded and punished for a heinous offence 
in the year 1845, banished from Tibet, subjected to rigorous 
surveillance, and placed on the official list of those “from whom 
the privilege of successive births into the world is withdrawn 
for ever.” His conduct, it appears, had been so intolerably dis¬ 
graceful that it was ordered that “ on his decease, whether this should 
occur at his place of banishment or at home, he should be for ever 
forbidden to reappear on earth in human form, as a warning to those 
who bring disgfrace upon the Yellow Church; ” and in 1864 he died 
while under surveillance. Lastly, we have the final orders on the 
case pronounced by Imperial rescript, upholding the previous sentence, 
and deciding authoritatively that the re-embodiment is not to bo 
permitted. Obviously the Government has no notion of allowing 
an offender of this degree to elude surveillance by a temporary 
retirement into incorporeal existence, or to whitewash himself by 
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the simple subterfuge of a fresh birth. The case seems to have 
been impqrtant, and the decision must have caused some exdto- 
ment in Lhassa, for vague rumours of trouble caused b^ an 
unauthorised incarnation spread as far as India, through ^ the 
Buddhist monasteries on the Indian slopes of the Himalayan range 
separating Tibet from Bengal. 

It seems, indeed, that prohibition to reappear is not an uncommon 
exercise of control by the Government over disorderly Lamas; for 
in another case, where a spiritual dignitary had been dismissed^ and 
transmigration interdicted, a lenient view is taken, and the sentence 
is rescinded on petition of appeal, after the appellant’s death (be it 
noted) at Pekin. “We decree that, as is besought of us, search may 
be made to discover the child in whose body the soul of the deceased 
Hucheng has been reborn, and that ho be allowed to resmno the 
government of his proper Lamasery.” All these proceedings afEord 
evidence of the extraordinary rigour with which the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment seems to exercise its supremacy over all matters spiritual; and 
they are curious as illustrating the little deference paid to religious 
susceptibilities whenever the public service, or the police of the 
Empire, or morality generally, is concerned. The Chinese Govern¬ 
ment surrounds itself with fictions and formulas; it seems to 
encourage every possible development of superstition, and to let the 
people be priest-ridden and spirit-ridden to any extent, on the under¬ 
standing that the State is always master, whether of priests, spirits, 
or deities. There is nothing unnatural in a despotic ruler wishing to 
hold this attitude; although it is very rare that he succeeds in doing 
so, or that, as seems to be the case in China, the people and even 
the priests acquiesce thoroughly in the arrangement. But all these 
things are to be explained by the peculiar religious atmosphere of 
Asia (as once of the whole primitive world), in which forms and 
fictions are real and yet unreal, familiar and yet mysterious, and 
where the gods are mixed up with actual everyday life, not separated 
off from the world of hmnanity by vast distances of space, or known 
through traditions of what happened long ago. Where infinite 
and various supernatural agencies are incessantly at work, it 
becomes obvious to the practical sense of mankind that unless they 
submit to some kind of regulation society can hardly go on; and 
thus the civil ruler, who is after all immediately responsible for 
keeping things in order, is allowed some latitude in dealing with the 
national divinities. Some compromise or concordat is almost always 
discovered, whereby a modus vivendi is arranged between the spiritual 
and temporal powers; although, as has been said already, in China 
it is very striking that the predominance should be so muclji on the 
temporal side. But in order to appreciate properly the uncere¬ 
monious ways of the Chinese Government towards spiritual or 
divine manifestations, we have to recollect that a belief or doctrine 
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such as that of transmigration does not usually harden into the 
consistency of a mysterious dogma, or become the exclusive property 
of theology, until it has passed far beyond the range of everyday- 
popular experience. So long as these ideas about the gods, or about 
the re-embodiment of souls, are being actually applied to account for 
or to conceal events and actions that go on all round us, they are 
subject to the wear and tear of practical life; and they can be, and 
are, constantly modified to suit varying circumstances and emer¬ 
gencies. While they are in this loose.flexible stage, a strong and 
shrewd Government can seize the occasion of shaping them to its 
own purposes. It is clear, indeed, that unless some such control 
were insisted upon, a Government would be exposed to all kinds of 
trickery and imposture, such as probably underlies the system of 
Lamaist embodiments. But to uncover and prosecute the impostors 
would shake the whole edifice, and might drag the civil power into 
controversy between the police and the priests as to the identity of 
a reappearance, wherein the police would lose all locus standi, while 
the position of the priest would be impregnable. So the Chinese 
prefer to act as if the spiritual or divine character of a maiirais sujet 
should make no diflerenco to the authorities ; and the people would 
probably think much less of a ruler who should take a religion of 
this kind too seriously, when they themselves are by no means blind 
to its practical working. Various reverential fictions are occasion¬ 
ally invented to save the reputation of deities or spiritual personages 
whenever their privileges are being pushed so far that to yield 
implicit deference to supernatural manifestations would bo clean 
against plain reason and common sense. Of course any consider¬ 
able coup d'Mat against factious divinities must be a stroke needing 
great resolution and an eye for the situation, but it can be done, 
as the Chinese exaiflple shows, by a consistently devout and religious 
Government, when necessary for the preservation of order. 

To modern habits of thought, which conceive a great gulf set, or 
a blank wall standing, between life and death, between the body and 
the spirit, the human and the divine, this grotesque intermixture of 
religion with municipal government, of miracles with police regula¬ 
tions, must appear strange and bewildering. The epigram that was 
supposed to have been written up over the place where the con- 
vulsionist miracles were suppressed by royal ordinance— 

“ De par le roi, defense 4 Dicu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu,” 

reads in European history as a very profane jest, but apparently it 
might be accepted in earnest, as emanating from proper and unoon- 
tested authority, if it were issued on a similar occasion by the Board 
of Worship or of Ceremonies in China. The fact seems to be that 
the mass of the Chinese are still in that intellectual period when in 
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regard to the conditions of their existence, and to the nature of the 
agencies and influences which surround them, men’s id^ alto¬ 
gether hasy and indefinite. The Emperor lires far away at P^tn, 
shrouded in semi-divine mystery, making himself heard at intorTak 
by his majestic ordinances, or seen occasionally in the performanoanf 
some stately ceremonial. Between him and his ministers on the one 
hand, and the gods of heaven and earth on the other hand, thero can 
be to the multitude little or no difference of kind, and not much of 
degree. Such doctrines as those of transmigration and re-embodi- 
ment obviously tend to deepen the cloudy confusion which hangs 
over the frontier separating the phenomenal from the unseen world. 
That world is not a bourne whence no traveller returns, but only a 
stage in the circle of existence, a place where you change forms as 
costumes are changed behind scenes, and whence you may come for¬ 
ward again to play a different part in a different character or mode 
of being, or in a subsequent act of the same drama. And beneath all 
this stage play of the natural imagination there probably lies the 
pantheistic feeling that perceives the substantial identity of divinity 
with every act and phase of nature, with men and spirits indifferently. 
One can comprehend how a highly-organized State could take firm 
grasp of all these shifting and anarchic ideas, and retain command 
over them as a natural incident of supreme rulership, without giving 
offence to its subjects, indeed with their full approbation. It may 
be supposed that this position must add immensely to the moral 
authority of the reigning dynasty; and that, for example, the 
Atrange power of veto exercised over re-embodiments must be very 
useful in a country where ambitious and turbulent characters set up as 
revivals of precedent gods, or heroes, or prophets. In different forms, 
indeed, the practice is universal throughout Asia, nor would any ordi¬ 
nary revolt or disturbance go far unless its leader fssumed a religious 
character, mission, or motive. Even in British India a new embodi¬ 
ment can still give some little trouble, as we have seen very recently 
from a newspaper account of an attack made by a new sect upon the 
Jugun&th temple. In India the matter was simply one for the police; 
and the courts will have kept carefully clear of any opinion as to the 
spiritual status or antecedents of the sect’s leader; whereas in China 
the authorities wodld probably have pronounced the embodiment not 
false or counterfeit, but simply contraband, and they would have 
ordered him out of the world back into antenatal gloom, as if he 
had been a convict returned from beyond seas without proper per¬ 
mission. 

Whether the Chinese nation is naturally, or by reason of the 
teachings of Confucius and the higher Buddhism, more inclined to 
connect religion with morals than elsewhere in Eastern Asia, or 
whether the Chinese Government, which has undoubtedly realised the ^ 
enormous value of outward morality to an administration, has really 
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succeeded, by persistent supervision, in maintaining in all external 
worships a general show of morality and propriety, it is hardly 
safe to conjecture. But all observers appear to agree that in China 
the public practices and the acknowledged principles of religion 
are decent and ethically tolerable, which is more than can be said 
for all rites and doctrines in adjacent countries. And it is not 
difficult to see how the Buddhistic dogma of promotion by merit 
through various stages of existence must have worked in with the 
system of open competition for official employ, which in China binds up 
all classes of the people so closely with the State’s administration. So 
also the systems of re*embodiment and deification serve to keep up 
the prestige and dignity of the Great Pure dynasty, for the Emperors 
of previous dynasties are not only worshipped as gods, but they may 
reappear and reign again, occasionally, in the person of later 
sovereigns, thus attesting the divine right and the true succession 
of the present family. On the other hand, all these devices for 
identifying the Government with the prevailing religion have one 
weak side: a religion may fall, and by its fall may drag down the 
dynasty. How dangerous to the Empire may be a religious uprising 
foimded on a principle that escapes from or rejects the traditional 
State control, has been proved to the present generation by the 
Tai Ping insurrection, which is stated by all accounts to have arisen 
out of the misunderstood teachings of Christian missionaries. The 
enthusiasm of the new sect at once took a political form, and the 
leader, as usual, credited himself with a divine mission to seiiso 
temporal dominion, according to the invariable law of such move¬ 
ments in Asia, whereby the conqueror always claims religious 
authority, and the religious enthusiast declares himself ordained for 
political conquest. The whole atmosphere became rapidly charged 
with fanatic energy of a type more characteristic of Western than of 
Eastern Asia. Tai Ping, the leader, denounced idolatry, condemned the 
Taouist and Buddhist superstitions, and proclaimed fire and sword not 
only against the creeds, but against the dynasties that encouraged 
them. Probably nothing is more perilous to a Government that has 
incorporated the elder and milder religions into its system, and has 
soothed and lulled them into tame and subordinate officialism, than 
a direct assault upon those very religions by a wild and ardent faith 
suddenly blazing up in the midst them. The fabric of con¬ 
servative government is threatened at its base; the more it has 
leant upon the old creeds the greater its risk of falling ; and this is 
c^^dently the vulnerable point of the whole principle of using 
religions as bulwarks to the State. A great ruler, like Constantine, 
may have the address and foresight to save his Government by going 
over to the winning side in time, but this has been rare in all ages 
and countries; while in Asia strong religious upheavals still shatter 
dynasties and subvert empires. A. 0. Lyall. 
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B18MAR0K AT CANOSSA. 

Not all disgraced, in that Italian town, 

The imperial German cowered beneath thine hand, 
Alone indeed imperial Hildebrand, 

And felt thy foot and Rome’s, and felt her frown 
And thine, more strong and novereign than his crown. 
Though iron forged its blood-encrusted band. 

Buti,now the princely wielder of his land. 

For hatred’s sake toward freedom, so bows down. 

No strength is in the foot to spurn : its tread 
Can bruise not now the proud submitted head: 

But how much more abased, much lower brought low. 
And more intolerably humiliated. 

The neck submissive of the prosperous foe. 

Than his whom scorn saw shuddering in the snow! 

Deevmher 31, 1881. _ _ 


QUIA NOMINOR LEO. 

T. 

WHAT part is left thee, lion ? Ravenous beast, 

Which hadst the world for pasture, and for scope 
And compass of thine homicidal hope 
The kingdom of the spirit of man, the feast 
Of 80uJ,3 subdued from west to sunless cast. 

From blackening north to bloodred south aslope, 

All servile : earth for footcloth of the pope. 

And heaven for chancel-ceiling of the priest: 

Thou that hadst earth by right of rack and rod. 

Thou that hadst Rome because thy name was God, 

And by thy creed’s gift heaven wherein to dwell: 
Heaven laughs with all his light and might ^jbovo 
That earth has cast thee out of faith and love ; 

Thy part is but the hollow dream of hell. 

TI. 

The light of life has faded from thy cause, 

High priest of heaven and liell and purgatory: 

Thy lips are loud with strains of oldworld storj’-. 

But the red prey was rent out of thy paws 
Long since : and they that dying brake down thy laws 
Have with the fires of death-enkindled glory 
Put out the flame that faltered on thy hoary 
Hi^h altars, waning with the world’s applause. 

This Italy was Dante’s: Bruno died 
Here : Campanella, too sublime for pride. 

Endured th} God’s worst here, and hence wont home. 
And what art thou, that time’s full tide should shrink 
For thy sake downward ? What art thou, to think 
Thy God shall give fhoc back for birthright Rome P 
Jitnmry, 1882. C. SwiNBUllN 
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“Why don’t you give us, in one of our Eeviews, some account of 
your coaching trip from Brighton to Inverness, and tell us what 
your dozen of American guests thought of us P I’m sure it would 
be interesting.” Upon this hint I write. The speaker was a noted 
politician—one busy with affairs of State—and, therefoje, in thia 
article I shall confine myself to the impression which political 
questions made upon the minds of my Republican friends; indeed, 
it would be impossible in one article to do more than consider one 
of the many interesting subjects which such a journey suggests ; nor 
could any article tell how delightful, beyond all anticipation, our 
excursion through your exquisitely beautiful island proved to be, 
while the happiness, the joyousness of the party from beginning te 
end is not to be described by words. Suflice it to say that the 
experiment has left us all unable to think of any mode of spending 
our coming summers which is not tame and insipid in comparison 
with coacliing through Britain, But for the impressions of a 
political character received by my American guests ; what were they ? 
Well, marked as are the physical differences between the two 
countries, they decided that the political differences were not a whit 
less so. 

First, then, the radical difference which they found was that 
whereas in their own new land the fundamental questions of govern¬ 
ment were all settled, and the people were, politically speaking, at 
rest, enjoying all the blessings of a settled, stable system, loved and 
admired by all; hero in this so-called old and settled land there 
was nothing settled whatever, and the people were in a ferment, 
satisfied with nothing, but agitating for drastic changes in almost 
every institution. 

My friends felt somewhat as if they had left the firm earth to roll 
and toss upon a changing sea. A strange feeling this, no doubt, but 
nevertheless nothing affected or surprised them more; nor is this to 
be wondered at, for at home, should political questions arise, the 
conversation would turn solely upon matters of detail—whether 
Secretary Blaine would or would not resign; or the propriety of 
Mr. Merritt’s removal from the Collectorship : whether the amount 
voted for the improvement of harbours and rivers was or was not 
excessive : who stood the best chance for the next Presidential 
nomination ; and so on. These would furnish the topics of conver¬ 
sation. And, strange to say, the Tariff question, which troubles 
your people so much, would occupy a subordinate position as com¬ 
pared to the question of appointments to office. I have used the word 
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oonTemtion advisedly; of animated discastdon there would be 
little or none. The^fundamentals of government having long ago 
been fixed to the practically unanimous satisfaction of the inhabi¬ 
tants—for even the South at this early day shows peaceful acquiescence 
in the national ideas—there is nothing left to dispute about except 
modes of administration. 

Now, imagine the impression likely to be made upon gentlemen 
from such a settled community, by what they are immediately intro¬ 
duced to at your homes. It is enough to take their breath away to 
find that there is nothing fixed tn England, as things political are 
fixed in America. That is the first discovery of a political character 
which my friends made, and their verdict was that while the hard¬ 
working American would undoubtedly find in the old home such 
social and domestic repose as he was a stranger to in his own land, 
that for political rest and thankfulness—for all the happiness which 
a patriot feels in dwelling midst a happy, contented, and harmonious 
people—he must seek the shores of the New Republic, and pity from 
his happier land the fate of those condemned to live under laws with 
which they are not satisfied, and which they are constantly assailing; 
thus necessarily dragging out unsatisfactory lives politically under 
the old monarchy. 

This may, in England, seem a strange impression for Americans 
to imbibe, but I am persuaded that outside of England it would not be 
regarded as at all unnatural. It is not often given, either to nations 
or to individuals, “ to see ourselves as others see us,” and least of all, 
I fear, to the Briton who has spent his life on his little island, 
reading English books which tell him—and truly tell him—^how far 
his own country was in advance of others a hundred years ago. Yes, 
then; but some countries have not been asleep during these hundred 
years, and one has even been born in the interval of whose doings 
the older world must needs take note, and wonder. So that it is no 
longer with the old but with the new Governments that England 
must compare herself, if she enters for a place in the front rank. 
At all events our Americans liked England so much that they 
never ceased to express the hope that, by-and-by, Englishmen would 
get their political institutions to their liking, and then enjoy them in 
peace and be proud of them, instead of spending their political Iwes in 
abusing them. 

The American, after dinner, say with friends in London, probably 
receives his first rude shock by hearing discussed the propriety of 
•doing away with one of your Chambers altogether, for our journey 
occurred during the Land Bill excitement. This seemed to him 
quite revolutionary. Imagine a proposition in America to abolish 
the Senate. While total abolition would be deprecated by the 
company, still the more moderate opinion would seem to be that a 
radical change in the constitution of the House of Lords was bound 
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to take place ere long. And the subject would be dismissed with 
the remark that ** if the Lords set themselves u^ against the opiuiou 
of the country,” or, as it was gently put by one speaker, did not 
** behave themselves” (*.<?. register the decrees of the Commons), 
“ they would be swept away.” “ Here’s fine revolution for you, an’^ 
we had the trick to see’t.” Of course the American thinks it not 
only insufferable, but absurd, that any class of men should legislate 
except in pursuance of their election from time to time by the people 
for this purpose ; but he is nevertheless surprised to find a class in 
England prepared to sweep the absurdity away. He had heard that 
an Englishman “ dearly loved a lord,” and now he doubts it. “Why 
don’t they elect their Second Chamber somewhat as we do, and then 
it would have some real power, as springing fiom the people, like 
the Commons ? Our plan works so well, and we don’t have any dis¬ 
satisfaction.” That was what one of my friends wanted to know, 
but I could not very well answer his question. 

The next impression received by my American friends was derived 
from a discussion upon tho Land question. Now it never enters the 
mind of an American that there is anything peculiarly sacred about 
property in land; that in a free country one cannot buy and sell 
land precisely as ho could a horse or Consols, seems a proposition 
too ridiculous to talk about in tho nineteenth century; nor is he up 
in the beauties of entail and primogeniture. He hears of Scotch 

hypothec*' as the woman at church heard of Mesopotamia, that 
strange but comforting word. And, I assure you, he learns with annoy¬ 
ing slowness how a man renting land is not allowed to clear it of game 
if he wants to do so. That a large number of those who cultivate 
the soil of England are only tenants-at-will seems to him the worst 
business arrangement he ever heard of; and as the discussion goea 
forward, he not only hears of “ tenant right,” but is more surprised 
to hear the heir to a dukedom interpose and say he had another right 
to urge—“ landlord’s right,” which was so severely interfered with 
by the system of entail. Here again our friends are brought face to- 
face with the fact that not only is the existence of the British Senate 
menaced, but that the laws governing the very soil of Britain are 
seemingly imsatisfactory to all classes concerned, landlords and 
tenants alike, and that it is confidently expected that Mr. Gladstone, 
in the verv next Session, will bo forced to introduce Bills radi- 
cally changing the condition of land tenure throughout the realm. 

These Americans are inquisitive, and wanted to know why England 
coutd not fix the Land question^ and he done with it, by letting it fix 
itself as in America; for here there is no Land ques^on to wrangle 
over, nor has there ever been any. It seems so simple and easy just 
to follow America’s lead; but nevertheless how many bites of this- 
cherry will Mr. Gladstone have to take before the English people 
are at rest about their soil. Several bites at least, 1 opine. 
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At the pretty town of Lancaster w© ra* &gsmat one of the »ao«b 
sutprising sights of our whole excursion. Of All th© nneJ^pectod 
surprises in store for Americans in England, what one oouM^vio' 
with the spectacle of a clergyman of the Church of JBkiglaild 
imprisoned in this celebrated Castle of Lancaster because he oon- 
acientiously thought it wrong, in his ministrations, to wear somA^ 
thing, or not to wear it, or to turn to the east, or not to turn, op 
some crime of equal magnitude ? A good, worthy man this reverend 
gentlemen, no doubt narrow, bigoted, and stubborn; all martyrs for 
dogma’s sake necessarily are made of such stuff. This incident 
brought before my friends tho Church and State question, the 
delightful holy union which brings in its train such fruit as this. 
Said one of our party, “ When the law, ns then construed, gave the 
slaveholder the right to call upon us in the Free States to assist in 
capturing bis fugitive slave, men could not bo found to perform the 
disgraceful service. I wonder who the wretch was, in Lancashire, 
who inarched the Rev. Mr. Green to jail!” 

I did what I could to explain to my indignant friends how heinous 
Mr. Green’s offence had been, inasmuch as he had made a “bargain” 
with the State to worship God as the State directed, hut the word 
“ bargain ” only created more disgust, and they left the prison 
saying, “ And this England. Shame! ” This incident was not 
easily effaced from the minds of tho Americans, and Church and 
State presented a frequent topic of conversation. A Presbyterian 
minister, in Scotland, gave them renewed surprise by telling them 
that ho had for some years been a pastor of a thriving congre¬ 
gation in England, but had returned to Scotland for several reasons, 
one of which was that he found the position of a dissenting minister 
there was rendered unpleasant and unfruitful, in some degree, through 
the social inferiority under which, as compared with an Episcopal 
clergyman, he was compelled to labour. He mentioned that even in 
works of a general character, pertaining to the welfare of tho town, 
it was seldom that tho ministers of the Established Church in Eng¬ 
land would co-operate publicly with the ministers of dissent. I 
suppose this will not seem very appalling to your readers, but to 
the American it seems monstrous. He is not used to “ fashion ” 
and “society” in matters religious, nor to State interference with 
ministers; therefore he fails to see the justice of the Government 
patronizing one sect in preference to another, or of prohibiting a 
congregation from worshipping as it chooses. And he notes that 
this is another of the burning questions which sow discomfort and 
divide a people in a manner to which ho happily finds no counter¬ 
part at home. 

But while the House of Lords may be built upon the sand, and 
not sure of standing out the next political gale, siirely the House of 
Commons is the one institution “ whole as the marble, firm as the 
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rock”; and the American longs to find in that Mother oi^ ParUs- 
ments the tranquillity he has elsewhere searched for in <vain. 
“ House of Commons, sir ! Why, it’s as bad as the Lords,” said one 
English gentleman. “ You think the Commons, as at present con¬ 
stituted, pleases the people of England. Why, my dear sir, our 
party is pledged to change the electorate and give the people of this 
country a fair and equal chance to vote for its members, and when 
this is secured, take my word for it, we shall have abuses promptly 
remedied without wasting years over trifling reforms.” My friends 
displayed excessive caution in accepting this gentleman’s opinion of 
the House, but of course soon learned that he was not wrong in 
stating that an extension of the electorate and a redistribution of 
seats were considered, by public opinion, imperatively required to 
render even the House of Commons acceptable to the nation. 

I confess I was sorry to see the disappointment of my friends in 
their search for just one English institution with which, as at present 
constituted, the people were satisfied. After the House of Commons 
went, I grew apprehensive that the search would be in vain. Had 
we been destined to steer clear of the “ minions of the law,” we 
might have found in the Judiciary the long-sought-for stability, but, 
as fate would have it, we were confronted one evening with an ex¬ 
haustive recital of the lamentable condition of jurisprudence in 
England. Nay, the code of the State of New York was cited as 
something which it was fondly hoped might some day be imitated. 
The delay and expense of judicial proceedings wore declared to be 
scandalous, and this statement was not only not disputed, but con¬ 
curred in by those who should know. In this connection perhaps I 
may be allowed to mention an incident which was very pleasing to 
my Republican friends. A legal gentleman, referring to the State 
of New York, said that he had, within a few days, been connected 
with a cause which necessitated the production of a commission from 
that great State. When he opened the document and began to read 
it in court, We, the people of the State of New York in Supreme 
Court assembled, hereby authorise and empower,” &o., &c., he was 
struck by the grand and simple words which so fittingly described 
the only true source of power. “ Had this been a commission of my 
own country,” said he, “ it would have read ‘ We, Victoria, by the 
Grace of God, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith,’ and a long rigmarole of that sort.” “ Rigmarole,” that Was 
the very word, and my American friends smiled. How could they 
help it. “ Her Majesty’s Fleet,” “ Her Majesty’s Army,” and most 
of all, “ Her Majesty’s Government,” about all of which she is not 
allowed to say a word, makes one smile who is not used to it. It is 
very odd to a Republican who knows nothing but the People; but 
“ rigmarole ” sounded rather strong. It was evident that the stable 
institution was not to be found amongst the lawyers; on the con* 
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traiy^ as in tha other great 4epartment8 of State, so with the law» it 
was not in a form satisfactory to the people. 

As I have before remarked, the Irish Land Bill was the ^httfoEe* 
diate cause of political excitement as we travelled, and the 
question was consequently the theme upon several occasions. ' 

My friends heard many cures proposed for the malady of Irish, 
disaffection—from the thorough, but rather obsolete, one of wishing 
the entire population drowned b) a second flood and the island 
repeopled by decent Scotchmen, down to the milder remedy of 
governing Ireland as you do India, or as a Crown colony. 

In the American opinion, certainly something must be done to 
secure and hold the patriotic affection of the Irish people as that of 
the Scotch is held, or England’s claim to be a ruler of men must be 
disallowed. To hold an integral part of the realm down by donble 
the number of troops in the entire American army and call this 
government, won’t do. While Americans agree that separation is 
not to be thought of, and that Britain will, or should, as soon con¬ 
sent to Irish Independence as America would consent to the loss of one 
inch of territory over which float the Stars and Stripes, yet they find in 
the Irish contention much which should in simple justice be allowed. 

My friends stated England’s wrongful position thus :—England 
tries always to govern Ireland, not by Irishmen according to Irish 
ideas, but by Englishmen according to English ideas. They 'will 
never succeed in doing so, nor ought they to succeed. It was Lincoln 
who observed one day, in talking about slavery, that God never 
made one man good enough to rule, or own, another man; still less 
has He ever made one race competent to rule another without caus¬ 
ing irreparable injury to both. All that England has to do to make 
Ireland, in the course of a generation, as loyal and as proud of its 
connection with her as Scotland is, is to do with Ireland as she was 
compelled to do with determined and invincible Scotland; let her 
manage her internal affairs in her own way—her religion, her laws, 
and her officials all her own, and differing radically from those of 
England. Imagine an English Lord Advocate for Scotland sent to 
Edinburgh, or English representatives in the Commons endeavouring 
to force measures upon Scotland in defiance of the Scotch represen¬ 
tatives. Scotland would not stand this. We hope the Irish will 
prove themselves men enough not to stand it either. 

My friends had the Federal remedy to propose for Ireland, and 
Scotland too, for that matter. Each state provided with -a Local 
Assembly to manage its local affairs and to maintain order through 
the civil power, calling only upon the Central Authority for military 
in extreme case, shoidd the local power in any emergency prove 
inadequate. Look at America to-day: its authority undisputed over 
thousands of miles of territory, all as peaceful in South Carolina and 
Arkansas as in Surrey or Mid Lothian, and scarcely a soldier within 
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the region, and this simply because upon each community deyolv^athe 
necessity for preserving law and order. Washington interferiM' net 
with anything South Carolina sees fit and proper to enact for her 
own government, and South Carolinians alone govern South Carolina, 
as Pennsylvanians alone govern Pennsylvania. Let Irishmen alene 
govern Ireland, keeping inviolate the right of Parliament to legis¬ 
late upon questions affecting the Empire. And if there is not 
capacity in the race to manage Ireland’s local affairs and maintain 
peace and order, let them suffer until experience teaches them that 
these invaluable blessings are worth fighting for by every decent 
citizen. If the well-disposed citizens of Ireland will not enrol 
themselves and put down pillage and disorder and maintain the 
local government of Ireland, hy Irishmen duly elected, let Irishmen 
suffer the consequences of its degeneracy. But it will not suffer, so 
say my Americans ; society knows the law of self-preservation, and 
will promptly vindicate its right to bo. 

The impressions of the Americans, therefore, in regard to Eng¬ 
land’s past management of the Irish question were not favourable, 
nor did they find in gazing to the westward the peace and tranquillity 
which are properly ascribed to English rule. 

The American tariff was, as you may suspect, fiercely assailed and, 
economically considered, completely demolished over and over again 
during our trip. My friends were often asked why their tariff was 
not changed so as to admit your goods, but the questions they had to 
ask were, “ How is this—are we not the greatest customers for your 
goods ? What are you talking about ? Last year we took no less 
than £25,000,000, while France in 1879 took only £14,000,000, and 
Germany only £19,000,000. India excepted, no nation in the world 
takes as much of your manufactures as America. What do you 
mean about not admitting your goods ? ” The Englishman is rather 
nonplussed by the response, and modestly intimates that America 
might take more, but this the American deems unreasonable. 

Another phase of the question was a subject for merriment 
with us. The Free Trade enthusiast was certain that if America 
only went in for Free Trade she would soon be Britain’s strongest 
competitor in the neutral markets of the world, and that the worst 
thing for Britain that could poasibly happen would be America’s 
conversion to the Free Trade theory. We met this gentleman not 
once nor twice, but often; and I see no less an authority than 
Mr. Gladstone, if correctly reported> has just said at Leeds that 
Britain’s control of the world’s commerce was assured only lielong as 
the United States adhered to the prot^tive system. If this be so, my 
American friends wish your Cobden Club and all your writers would 
pay due regard to the best interests of their own land, and allow 
America with all her home trade to rest satisfied, and leave for 
Britain as long as possible the trade - of the world. But, in good 
sooth, it is a pity that people who know little of the circumstances 
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which sijrrouiid the queBtion should put forth such folkoieS. ’ Wheh 
the labour of America has ho fertile, unsettled prairies'ihvftihg it 
all times/ and the country is populated as Britain is, tibmr manufoc- 
turers can produce here and ship to neutral markets in competitimi 
with you, because labour will be as cheap. In five hundred yearU 
perhaps Mr. Gladstone’s theory may be applicable: at present it has 
no bearing. Were the tariff abolished to-morrow and employqrs 
attempted to reduce wages, our skilled workmen would move west¬ 
ward in large numbers and settle upon the land, especially from such 
undesirable avocations :is those connected with mines, or with the 
steel and iron manufacture which underlie so largely the Cost of 
manufactured articles of almost every description. Men will not 
work at hard, dirty tasks in this country except for exorbitant 
remuneration. It is for this reason that while you pay Ts. 6d. .for 
puddling a ton of iron, we have to pay in Pittsburgh 228. 9d., or 
nearly three times as much. It is unnecessary, therefore, for 
England to trouble herself about any serious competition from 
America in the markets of the world for many generations to come, 
tariff or no tariff. 

The Fair Trade idea cropped out now and then during our journey. 
Now if there was one thing considered certain, it was that England 
was clear about the supreme blessings of Free Trade. To hear that 
a new doctrine had been broached, and that it was open to question 
whether, after all, Free Trade had not been too free, and that it was 
not Free but Fair Trade that was to bring all the desired fruits 
in its train, was another proof to my friends that political questions 
knew no rest in England. But the Fair Trade idea gave them much 
amusement. They cheerfully conceded your right to put any tax 
you chose upon imports, and promised one gentleman that nobody 
on their side would presume to print tracts and distribute them 
among you proving that you did not understand your own business. 
(I saw the printing press of the Cobden Club as this remark was 
dropped.) What tax England puts upon anything that she imports is 
her own affair, with which, to the American mind, it would be most 
impertinent for any other people to interfere. But what concerns 
the American is the suggestion upon which the Fair Trade idea 
hangs: that the products of his country should be discriminated 
against; that the wheat of Canada or Australia should be taken 
free, although they have their tariffs upon British manu- 
foctures as America has, while wheat grown upon American soil 
should he taxed. This was the amusing part to my friends. “ How 
long do you stppose,” said they, “ we should admit British manufac¬ 
tures os we now do upon the same terms as we do those of your 
cmnpetitors if you attempt to discriminate against our products? ” 
I am a manufacturer of steel rails and of iron, and you should 
have heard my laugh at the bare suggestion that you would 
fovoor the products of any land, colonial or foreign, over those 
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of America. “An’ thou lovest me, do it,” was my first expres- 
sion, for assuredly I should have to trouble myself no longer as to 
the best means of cheapening iron and steel here if there was a 
farthing levied upon distinctively American products. Why, there 
would not be seen a steel rail, nor a ton of iron, nor a yard of woollen 
cloth from Britain in all this broad land, and your growing trade 
with this swelling Republic, worth in the near future all your 
Colonial trade put together, would be a dream of the past. Any 
discrimination against one country in favour of another must 
partake of the nature of an offensive act and cause a rupture of 
cordial relations. Much as it might enure to my gain financially, I 
love my native land far too well to wish it embarked upon a course 
of such stupendous folly as that of attempting to discriminate against 
America in any shape or form. Britain does not hold the cards to 
win at such a game. 

I have purposely left the only remaining political edifice till the 
last. The Throne itself. Surely here is something so high as to 
float in serene calm above the storms that rage below. Such, 
however, was not the impression received by my American friends. 
It goes without saying that they were all loyal Republicans, and 
thoroughly satisfied that no form of government compares with 
that in forming a homogeneous people; and they are prepared, no 
doubt, to throw up their hats and cheer lustily for the British 
Republic as soon as you like, always provided it does not come while 
the Queen lives. At the mere mention of “ the Queen” every American 
hat is off in a moment. I only say “ Queen.” It is not necessary 
to add Victoria, for to the American there is but one Queen in 
the world, and she has not within her own dominions a more 
devoted constituency than she has here. The American visits 
England with an idealised conception of her Majesty, and it shocks 
him to hear intimations that she should come out from her retire¬ 
ment, that she fails to fulfil the duties of her station, and that she 
loves Scotland too well. 

My friends were always ready to do battle for her Majesty upon 
auch occasions. While in Scotland I do not think they heard one 
word which did not betoken reverence and even affection for her, 
yet the occasions in England were not infrequent upon which she 
was, as we all considered, spoken of somewhat disparagingly. Still 
the overwhelming majority of the people of all ranks are clearly 
devoted to her, and if her right to reign were disputed and her 
claims submitted to the popular vote of the people, no potentate has 
ever been elected by such a majority as she would have. This thought 
pleased my American friends, and allowed them to claim that she 
was “just the same as if she had been elected,” and therefore “a 
good-enough Republican.” But it is impossible to have the question 
of hereditary legislators agitated and their extinction threatened in 
the leading Reviews without embracing in the scope of the discussion 
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the title of the principal official to rttla, when it rests upon no better 
logical basis than their Lordships* House. Consequently the l^rone 
itself was canvassed more than once at dinner-tables, and one thing 
sure our American friends found fixed in Bngland after all, to 
that as long as the Queen reigns the Monarchy is secure; and thin 
^ave them infinite pleasure. 

The difference between America and England in regard to the 
highest officer of their respective systems appears to be that while 
that of the former is wholly independent of the occupant, being a 
form destined to survive in spite of all personal conditions, the 
Monarchical system which still lingers in Britain is dependent for 
its continuance upon the personal character of each successive ruler, 
and will be abolished when the first improper occupant comes, and 
the more highly developed Republican form attained. Such was 
certainly the impression received by our Americans, and therefore it 
would not greatly surprise them were * England, without much 
previous agitation, to decide some day that she was prepared to 
range herself with the Republics upon the east and west. When 
that day comes, and England and America are sister Republics, 
united in vindicating the equal rights of man against class distinctions 
and hereditary rule, Mr. Bright’s wish may be fully realised, “ that 
there may bo two nations but one people.” 

In conclusion, if the constitution of the Second Chamber is in 
danger, if even the House of Commons is on the eve of decided 
changes, if the tenure of the very soil of the realm is unsatisfactory, 
if the system of law is to be recast, if the sacred Church itself is a 
bone of contention amid angry sects, and if the Throne itself be 
dependent upon the personal character of one man: in short, if 
England is not pleased wdth any of her political institutions, was it 
any wonder that the sympathies of my American friends were deeply 
touched by the sad spectacle of a dissatisfied, divided, wrangling 
people, irritated by the pressure of old forms from which the body 
politic in the natural course of development struggles to be free, yet 
apparently lacking the courage to cast off at one manly stroke, 
at once and for ever, all that hinders the new birth. My 
friends, who had the kindest feelings for England before their visit, 
left it with those feelings warmed and quickened into fond affectipn 
for the old home, and breathed as they sailed away a fervent wW 
that she might soon find “a happy issue out of all her troubles,” and 
that “ all things might be settled by her endeavours upon the 1>est 
and surest foundations,”—foundations not less secure, not less lasting, 
and above all, not less just to every man as man, nor less satisfactory 
to all her people, than those of which Americans, with the Republican 
form as a finality, find themselves the proud and happy possessors. 

Andrew Carnegie, 


Nkw Tobk. 



MR. SWINBURNE’S TRILOGY. 

Ma.ry, Queen of Scots, has hitherto been unfortunate in her poete. 
She is one of the most picturesque figures in history, and till the last 
fifteen years it would have been difiScult to refer readers in search of 
an ideal portrait to anything more satisfactory than Scott’s sketch in 
the Abbot, and the still more slightly filled outline in the Tales of a 
Grandfather. Alfieri and Schiller were tempted by her fame; but 
neither can be said to have succeeded. Alfieri, in spite of his instincts, 
could not escape the influence of the example of Metastasio, who 
hovered through a long and not unprosperous career on the confines 
of melodrama and opera. Alfieri’s zeal (which decidedly outran his 
knowledge) for Greek severity and simplicity of treatment constantly 
tended to efface everything but the main lines of the situation, and 
to reduce the characters to puppets, who would seem sentimental if 
the strings that set them dancing were not held so tight. The whole 
tragedy of Damley’s death is transacted as if no one had been con¬ 
cerned in it except Mary and Murray (called La Moree), Bothwcll, and 
Queen Elizabeth’s ambassador, called Ormondo. One may measure 
how much Alfieri cared for literal historical truth (perhaps how 
much be knew of it) by two or three facts. Morton does not appear 
or make himself felt at any point of the action ; Murray is in Scot¬ 
land, and in communication with the Queen to the last; Darnley is 
simply a faithless and thankless husband, who has the bad sense 
to be jealous, instead of the tragi-coraical zany whom it might have 
seemed easy beforehand to put away amid universal applause. As 
for the general local colour, Murray exhorts Damley—as he explains 
without any personal interest—to foster the chosen children of God^ 
not the God of Rome, who is a God of blood and wrath, as if the 
God of John Knox were a God of sweetness and light. On the other 
hand, in Alfieri, Mary and Bothwell are at least well-bred. Mary 
is the perplexed lady; Bothwell is the urgent champion, whose sense 
cf his mistress’s wrongs is, perhaps, a little over-quickened by his 
desire to possess and console her: but still they make a more digni¬ 
fied pair than modern historians, with the Casket Letters before them, 
are apt to reproduce. 

Qchiller cannot be accused of isolating his chief figures unduly. 
He brings Queen Elizabeth and all her court to Fotheringay; he 
assumes that the French marriage and Mary’s trial arc on the 
tapis together, in order that he may bring upon the stage the whole 
intricate scene of Elizabethan politics, and make the long personal 
riitalry of two women, each of whom had charms of her own, culmi¬ 
nate in a skilfully managped scolding match. If one feels that Alfieri 
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gives Jus readers too little liistory, one feels that SoJuU^r |^ves them 
toomueli. He spends a great deal of ingenuity in providing Jus 
cliar^ters witli opportunities'to make reflections and express opxsions 
vrliicli would have foimd a more appropriate place in^a good quar^ 
terlj article on a work on tJie subject, by Bobertson or Alflen>^an^ 
with all bis pains be is magnificently unbistorical. He passes diyr 
shod over tbe conspiracy of Babington, and invents a oonspirafiy;.of 
an imaginary Mortimer to rescue Mary at tbe last, wbiob is only 
defeated by tbe intervention of Leicester. To be sure, there is a. 
<}ertain justification for this, as it enabled Schiller to make dralpatao 
use of one of Queen Elii^abetb’s worst weaknesses. It is clear that it 
would have cost her less to have bad her rival assassinated tjian to 
authorise her execution, and the most effective way of emphasizing 
this essential element in tbe situation is to place her in communica¬ 
tion with a volunteer assassin, who deceived bis employer as she 
deserved to be deceived. 

Alfieri and Schiller bad the good or evil fortune to write for a 
public which knew as much or as little of Mary Stuart as we know 
of tbe obscurer Lives of Plutarcb or Cornelius Nepos. Mr. Swin¬ 
burne writes after Mr. Froude, and gives his readers credit for having 
studied his predecessor diligently ; the Elizabethan dramatists were 
more at ease in embroidering tbe stout canvas furnished to them by 
chroniclers like Hall or Holinshed. They did not feel themselves 
bound in any way to penetrate by dint of imagination into secrets 
that will always perhaps lie out of reach of historical knowledge. 
Victor Hugo undertook to do this with characteristic daring before 
the original documents of the past had been made accessible to con¬ 
temporary readers. He divined what ho announced to he the 
essence of the past, he expounded his own divinations in his pre¬ 
faces, and he illustrated them by plentiful and impossible inventions 
in bis plays. 

Mr. Swinburne is too intelligent a disciple to bo misled by the 
errors of his master, if he is too pious to detect them. The gravest 
liberty which he takes with history, throughout his trilogy 
is a suggestion that Mary Beaton decided the fate of Mary Stuart. 
There may be authorities for the belief that Elizabeth was moved 
to. sign the .warrant by the sight of a letter which Mary had had sense 
enough to wish suppressed, because it showed too much of her 
inclination to believe all the scandal the plain-spoken Countess of 
Shrewsbury had to tell of her mistress. But no known historian 
has ever asserted that the paper was forwarded at the dwisivo 
moment becq-use Maty Stuart, when she heard Chastel^rdfs last 
soj^ again after more than twenty years, could, not or would not 
remember the name of the singer. Fletcher, it may he rememh^ed, 
d.id not disdain a more or less imaginary accident of the same kmd 
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in Henry Ylll., and since then dramatists hare genor^y it 
due to their art to play Providence, even in historical playi^ to iJiriy 
characters. Shakespeare himself leaves his principal characters to 
bear their historical fate, so far as he knew it, unaltered 
uninfluenced by his own devices; but even Shakespeare has more 
than one half historical character like Falconbridge or FalstaflP, who 
are at once actors and spectators, and give the kind of unity to the 
play which used to be given by the chorus. 

Apart from her one decisive intervention, this is the position of 
Mary Beaton throughout Mr. Swinburne’s trilogy; and her r6le is 
certainly indispensable. It would have been impossible to represent 
the real unity of Mary’s chequered career as queen and captive 
through five-and-twenty years within any possible dramatic limits, 
and the three episodes which form the subject of the three plays have 
no visible connection of their own. But this is admirably supplied 
by making the victim of the tragedy of Chastelard the witness and 
the judge of the tragedy of Darnlcy, and witness, judge, and execu¬ 
tioner in the final tragedy of Mary. The parallel is carried out in 
detail. Mary Beaton watches the death of Mary, as she had watched 
the death of Chastelard, and hears the same curse on the Queen’s 
enemies after both. As a matter of stage management, perhaps the 
scene of Chastelard’s execution is better contrived than that of 
Mary’s. A conversation between two ladies at a window about what 
is going on in the street, out of sight of the spectators, would.look 
more lifelike than a conversation in a balcony about what was going 
on in the hall below, if the hall was to be out of sight of the spec¬ 
tators too. As a matter of dramatic construction, both may be said 
to combine the advantages of the Elizabethan method of leading the 
characters off the stage to execution, and the Greek method of sending 
a messenger from within to describe the catastrophe to the chorus. 

One cannot say that these details are unimportant, because neither 
Bothwell nor Queen Mary can have been intended even for a re¬ 
generated stage; even a closet drama is acted in the imagination. 
Perhaps in all dramas the most beautiful figures owe something to 
the imagination not only of the writer, but of the reader. 

And this, if true at all, is especially true of Mary Beaton: it is 
little that she can do, it is not much that she can say. We have 
to remember what she is. Upon this tondition her simple reiterated— 

“ But I will never leave you till you die,” 

has the same sort of impressiveness as the mute shrouded figure of 
Achilles mourning for Putroclus, which occupied the centre of the 
stage half through one of the most famous tragedies of .^schylus. 
Sljp is an incarnate Nemesis; her pale, shadowy, placid features are 
the mask of the avenging deities who are always shod with wool. 
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Her beloved to bis doom t^itbotit iteyroeoliittg H&'Y 
watebee b*er mistress without menacing her; she listens ito^her 
ecstatic piety without rebuking her; she prays to be deliver^ 
the necessity of betraying her; and at last she sees her die without 
exulting over her. Her only hope in the death of her Queen is to 
be able to die soon after, with all her passion burnt out long 8^>' 
We heard already— 

Sut now despair itself is mild, 

Even as the winds and waters are. 

Mary Beaton makes us say the same of destiny; for the poet 
assumes throughout that destiny is bound to fulfil her desire and 
her trust. The retribution which makes her heart heat with intoler¬ 
able satisfaction is not to be called vengeance, or even justice. 
Mary Stuart has sufiered far more keenly before; in her last strait 
she feels herself comparatively innocent, more righteous at any rate 
than her denouncers; she has had the last triumph of putting them 
in the wrong; her death comes upon her as a not unwelcome 
surprise. To the last she sees in Mary Beaton only a faithful 
companion, who has never boon able to speak out the love which she 
doubtless felt. After all Mary Beaton’s awestruck waiting, after all 
her bitter heart-searching, death comes at last out of her hand more 
like a deliverance than anything else. It is seldom a tragedy which 
deals with such bloody matter leaves the reader so calm. We- 
are made to feel that tho worst does not need to be explained,, 
or atoned; nature and time are sure to be too strong for it; at last it 
will be left behind and vanish away. In spite of Mary Beaton’s- 
mistrust, if we are to think she is mistrustful, it seems as if Mary 
Stuart mot her own end in a nobler mood than Mary Beaton wit* 
nessed her beloved’s, when Mary Beaton says— 

I too havo prayed. 

God hear at last her prayers not less than mine. 

Which failed not sure of hearing. 

We do not ask who prayed most sincerely, but who prayed most 
generously. 

The character of Mary Beaton has another value. She is the one 
ideal element throughout the trilogy, and brings tho end into bar-, 
mony with the beginning. As we turn from Chmtdard to BothweU, 
and from Bothwell to Mary Stuart, we feel as if we were going all 
the time from bad to worse, leaving a world of gracious imaginings,, 
of bright passions, though their fruit is death, for a world of coarse 
violence, of brutal desires—a world of dull intrigue. It would be ton 
abrupt a transition to the serenity of Mary’s last hours, if through 
all we had not seen the same pure and patient figure watching far 
what she alone foresees, till she has ceased to wish for it. 

VOL. XXXI. N.S. N 
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Throughout we have spectators of another kind: representatives 
the passionate Protestantism which made any real loyalty imposjsibl^ 
in Scotland, while for the time it seemed to intensify loyaltyin England. 
In Chastelard they only appear like the little black specks of cloud 
in a clear sky, that are the precursors of the hurricane in Botkicell. 
Enox and the citizens of Edinburgh make themselves felt as a 
greater power than Murray or Morton: though the action of the play 
is carried on without them, their part is more like the scrivener’s scene 
in Richard III., than like the tribunes and the citizens in Corio- 
lanus. In Mary Stuart, again, Phillips is meant to show what was 
noblest in the temper of the Puritan Association in defence of 
Queen Elizabeth, of which we are shown less worthy samples 
in the citizens who meet to gloat approvingly over the spectacle 
of Babington and his fellows hung, drawn, and quartered. 
Mary herself is almost the sole representative of Catholicism until 
we come to Babington and the rest, and the only effect of their 
creed which the author cares to represent, is that they were open 
to be convinced by Jesuits of the merits of killing heretical sovereigns. 
As Mary died a quasi-martyr, it is natural that poets and historians 
should combine to represent her as a zealot who only lacked the 
power to be a persecutor, though there is a good deal of evidence 
that at bottom she was of Catherine de Medici’s mind, and cared 
more for the maintenance of her own authority than for any creed 
whatever. A zealous Catholic would have hardly enjoyed the defeat 
and execution of a rebel who offered to set up the mass again in three 
shires; but it was Mary’s interest to pose as a zealous Catholic • in 
her correspondence with France and Spain, for her friends in France 
were zealots and the King of Spain was the paragon of bigots. For 
herself, so far as she was capable of conscientious attachment to any 
creed, she was attached to the creed of her mother and her uncles; 
and she had a truly royal repugnance to see her own creed persecuted, 
especially when it was persecuted in her own name, which, so far as 
the evidence goes, was in a fair way to expand into a wholesome objec¬ 
tion to persecution in general. In theory, and so far as they dared 
in practice, her descendants who came to the throne were decidedly 
in advance of public opinion in all that concerns toleration. 

It need not be said that Mr. Swinburne takes the severest view 
from first to last, especially at first: historians have commonly hesi¬ 
tated to condemn her in the matter of Chastelard, who certainly 
behaved as if he were crazy, and in those days criminal lunatics fared 
the worse and not the better for their frenzy. Mr. Swinburne makes 
Mary play with her mad lover like a cat with a mouse,' enjoying his 
admiration and his accomplishments all the more because she sees' his 
danger, and never so near loving him as when she has decided to 
let him die for her after she has humbled herself to coax and to scold 
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him to get back the reprieve she had granted. At last Chaatelard 

breaks but—. 

Why therte it lies, torn up. 

Quern. God help me, sir' 

Have you done this ? 

Chaatelard. Yea, sweet, what should I do ? 

Did I not know you to the bone, my sweet P 
God speed you well, you have a goodly lord. 

Queen. My love ! Swecl love, you are moro fair than he , 

Yea, fairer many times: I love you much. 

Sir, know you that P 

Chaatelard. I think I know that well. 

« • « • * 

Queen. It may be, man wiU never love mo more. 

For I am sure I shall not love man twice. 

Chaatelard. I know not; men must love you in life’s spite, 

For you will always kill them; man by man 

Your lips will bite them dead. Yea, though you would. 

You shall not spare one ; all will die of you. 

Mary Beaton says to her— 

Pray you love me, madam; 

And swear you love me and will let mo hve. 

That I may die the soonei. 

This is in answer to a passionate protestation of Mary's resolution 
to save Chastolard, of which the only visible object is to send Mary 
Beaton and Mary Carnaichael away. Indeed, all through Chasfelard 
Mary’s cowardice is as strange as her cruelty; three-quarters of 
the play seems to bo written on the hypothesis that she is a self- 
indulgent coward the other quarter, which on a first and second 
reading gives the tone to the whole, is mystical, and tragical. 
According to this Mary is— 

A Venus crowned who eats the hearts of men. 

Chastelard says of her before she has betrayed him or wronged 
him in any way— 

I know her ways of loving, all of them. 

A sweet, soft way the first is; afterwards. 

It burns and bites like fiio; the end of that, 

Charied dust, and eyelids bitten through with smoke. 

The thought of love always seems to call up the thoughts of God 
and of hell; at least,’ in the mind of the true lover; the false Queen 
stops short at God. 

All this element of the play belongs, not to the subject or to the 
heroine, but to a mood of the author which, while it lasted, ransacked 
his riohly-fiirnished imagination for illustrations. Theatrical per¬ 
formances used to be regarded as a religious service. From this 
point of view Chastelard might have been composed for a feast of 
Dolores, and JSrectheus for a feast of Hesperia, and, perhaps, Mary 
Stuart for a feast of Proserpine. 

(1) Mr. Swinburne relies upon Knox for bis typical scene, where Mary begs Murray 
to save her from, the risk of a public tnal by havmg Chastelard taken oS m prison. 

N 2 
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There is nothing of this ambiguity of aim in Bothwell. Mary i» 
treated quite objectively for her own sake, not as an embodiment of a 
hectic day-dream, and on the whole she may be said to gain by it ; 
she is harder and coarser, and her attractions are not represented as 
something to rave about, but her wit is keener and her courage 
higher; she has made so much progress in honesty that she even 
shrinks from deceiving her husband at the bidding of her lover, and 
her courage and faithfulness at Carberry Hill are strong enough to 
rivet the mercenary heart of Bothwell. And though her love for 
Bothwell raises her to her highest pitch of heroism, one feels that 
it is only an episode in her pursuit of power and vengeance. True, 
there are still traces of sentimentalism: when Mary is tired of over¬ 
ruling Rizzio’s good advice, she wishes she could be a shepherdess. 
Rizzio thinks she would weary if she were. 

Paith, who knows ? 

But I would not be weary; lot that he 
Part of my wish. I could be glad and good, 

Living so low, with little labours set. 

And little sleeps and watches, night and day 
Palling and flowing as small waves in the soa. 

Prom shine to shadow and back, and out and in 
Among the firths and shallows of low life. 

I would I were away and well. No more, 

Por dear love, talk no more of policy. 

Lot Prance, and faith, and envy, and England be, 

And kingdom go, and people; I had rather rest 
Quiet for all my simide span of life, 

With few friends’ loves closing my life days in, 

And few things known, and grace of humble ways, 

'A loving little life of sweet small works. 

Good faith, I was not made for other life. 

But in the main Mary is a manful adventuress who only trades 
upon her womanhood when luck goes against her, and she has to 
seduce her enemies from Darnley to Murray upwards by a pathetic 
display of her weakness. In Chastelanl she is striving vainly to 
live up to her delight in the light at Corrichie, where Huntley the 
elder was put down in her name ; in Bothwell the delight in battle is 
her truest and highest happiness. Again and again the poet makes 
opportunities to repeat speeches like this— 

I had in mind 

Eitherdo sail or drive the deer to-day. 

I fear not so much rainfall or sea-drift 
That I should care to house or hide my head. 

I never loved the windless weather, nor 
The dead face of the water in the sun. 

I had rather the live wave leapt under me, 

And fits of foam struck light in the dark air, 

, And the sea’s kiss were keen upon my lip, 

And bold as love’s and bitter. 
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After these reflections she naturally goes on to explain that the 
memory of the past ought never to outlast the blurred sunshine on a 
wave; and finding Bothwell ready to agree with her so far, goes on— 

If I were man, I would be man like you. 

Bothwell, What then P 

Qmen. And being bo loved aa you of me, 

I would make use of love, and in good time 
Put the scythe to it and rt-ap; it should not rot, 

As corn ungarnored, it should bring forth bread 
And fruit of life to strengthen me ; but mark : 

Who would eat broad must earn bread. Would you bo 
King? 

Bothwell, Nay; but servant ever to my Queen. 

It is certainly a proof of courage that any writer should commit 
himself to the hypothesis that Mary was really in love with Both¬ 
well even for a time. The only evidence available is that of the 
Casket Letters, which were certainly garbled when translated from 
French to Scotch, and back again, though it is a difficult question 
how fur the bad faith of Mary’s enemies reached, whether they were 
compelled to adapt her letters to Darnley to their view of her rela¬ 
tions to Bothwell, or whether they had genuine letters to Bothwell 
in their hands, and had only to suppress any evidence they might 
have contained of how many accomplices Bothwell had in making 
away with her second husband. However, if Mary was in love with 
Bothwell, and not merely frankly fond of the one powerful noble 
who had been uniformly loyal and shown no desire to dictate to her, 
Mr. Swinburne makes the most of the situation. The apparition of 
Jane Gordon is unprepared and unexplained; it is inconceivable that 
she either could or would have thrust herself upon the Queen and her 
late husband in the way Mr. Swinburne describes. But if we will forget 
what is conceivable, her apparition is truly tragic both in itself and in 
its effects. She makes Mary jealous of Bothwell, and this makes Both¬ 
well jealous of Mary, and in his jealousy he shows how little he cares 
for her as a lover, and how tyrannous he can be as a master, though 
even then as soon as luck turns against them, her blithe devotion 
forces him to recognise her as an invaluable comrade. 

Her parting with Bothwell is characteristic. She sacrifices her¬ 
self to save him, and she is desolate at losing him; but she promises 
nothing, she hopes nothing from him, she looks forward to no happier 
meeting; they have had their day together, and perhaps there may 
come better days for either or for both. Bothwell has reason for his 
jealousy; it was only the common peril that united them. If the 
scandal had not been so strong her fancy would have gone ranging 
again, even if it found nothing better in reach for the moment than 
the lay Abbot of Arbroath. At Lochleven Bothwell is already for¬ 
gotten. Mary passes from pleading despondency to petulant irony. 
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and from helpless bursts of baffled rage to well>acted penitence, 
which answers its purpose in playing upon the kindliness of Mur¬ 
ray. At Langside it is characteristic that she is less vindictive than 
at Edinburgh or at Dunbar. She actually is willing to content her¬ 
self with five heads, which is moderate considering all she had gone 
through. When the battle is lost she finds consolation in the pros¬ 
pect of a hard ride by night to the border. One almost wishes the play 
could have ended there. The long scene with Herries on the retreat 
into England is too full of political calculations. No doubt 
Mary reckoned, more or less rightly, that she would find it easier to 
make herseK felt in England than in any other shelter that was open 
to her, but we may be sure that she did not unbosom herself at 
length to Herries. All through perhaps the author is a little over 
anxious to explain the political situation, more than once the char¬ 
acters seem to be talking, not to influence one another or to carry on 
the story, but simply to give the reader information. 

Babington and his fellows have a certain opportunity of action, 
and the poet represents them as wrangling over it through a long 
and vivid scene. The leader is vain-glorious, and his comrades 
are jealous, sceptical, and scrupulous. The one man of business 
among them is the Jesuit Ballard, who is arrested almost as soon as 
he appears to rebuke them for their folly. Babington himself is a 
truly magnanimousj fop; he is almost as exquisite in his way as 
Darnley; his mock wisdom is as edifying as Darnley’s mock energy, 
and when the time of trial comes he is as unable to be true to him¬ 
self as Darnley. He is not a thorough craven, and he does not turn 
against his confederates, but his last word is— 

I have not conspired for profit, but in trust 
Of men’s persuasions, whence I stood assured 
This work was lawful which I should have done, 

And meritorious as toward God; for which 
No less I crave forgiveness of my Queen, 

And that my Irrother may possess my lands 
In heritage, else forfeit with my head. 

Ballard judges him as he deserves. 

Yea,, Master Babington, 

Quoth he: Lay all upon me; hut I wish 
For you the shedding of my blood might be 
The saving of your life ; howbeit, for that. 

Say what you will, and I will say no more. 

And Mary is really no less severe : she corresponds with him, and 
her letter sends him into an ecstasy of excitement, but upon the rest 
it has very reasonably the effect of a douche of cold water, 

Tichhorne. This rings well; 

But by what present mean prepared doth hers 
Confirm your cormsel ? Or what way set forth 
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8o to prereni our eaemies with good speed 
That at the goal ve find them not, and there 
Fall as men broken P 

BaUngton, Nay, what think you, ittan, 

Or what esteem of her, that hope ^ould lack 
Herein her counsel P Hath she not been found 
Most wary still—clear-spirited, bright of wit,^ 

Keen as a sword’s edge, as a bird’s eye swift, 

Man-hearted ever ? lirst, for crown and base 
Of all this enterprise, she bids me here 
Exammo with good heed of good event 
What power of horse and foot among us all 
We may well muster; and in every shire 
Choose out what captain for them, if we lack 
For the main host a general;—as indeed 
Myself being bound to bring her out of bonds. 

Or hero with you out off the heretic queen 
Could take not this on mo;—what havens, towns, 

What ports to north, and west, and south, may we 
' Assure ourselves to hold in certain hand 

For entrance and receipt of help from France, 

From Spain, or the Low Countries; for how long 
Raise for this threefold force of foreign friends 
Wage and munition, or what harbours choose 
For these to land; or what provision crave 
Of coin at need and armour; by what means 
The SIX, her friends, deliberate to proceed; 

And last, the manner how to get her forth 
Fiom this last hold wherein she newly lies. 

Those heads hath she set down, and bids me take 
In all seven points, counsel and common caro. • 

Obviously Mary must have known what fools her last friends were, 
and can hardly have expected any real help from them, and yet she 
is “fey” with a pleasurable excitement at the prospect of their 
success. Apparently we are to understand that the mere physical 
restlessness of her confinement has thrown her judgment off its 
balance. Her spirits flag for a moment, and she sings an exquidte 
Scottish song:— 

And yo maun braid your yellow hair. 

And busk ye like a bride, 

Wi’ seven-score men to bring ye hamo. 

And ae true love beside. 

■ Between the birk and the green rowan 
Fu’ blithely shall ye ride. 

Oh! ye maun braid my yellow hair. 

But braid it like nae bride; 

And I maun gang my ways, mither, 

Wi’ nae true love beside. 

Between the kirk and the kirkyard, 

Fu* sadly shall I ride. 

But her spirits rise again as she rides to the hunting party, which 
was arranged on purpose that her papers may be rifled in her 
absence; while she expects Babington and his friends to meet her, 
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and to carry her off to some place of safety, of which they have told 
her nothing, wisely and straitly as she questioned them. She tears 
herself with dignity when arrested; but when she finds that she has 
been robbed and cheated, her indignation breaks out in a way that 
shocks Sir AmyasPaulet all the more, because he is heartily ashamed 
of the shabby treachery imposed upon him. With the writer’s usual 
abstinence, wo only get the news at second-hand. Paulet complains 
of Mary’s invidious behaviour to Mary Beaton, who justifies her 
mistress as loyally as Paulet tries to justify his. Even in the trial 
scene the characters seem more anxious to state the case for the 
public than to convince one another. Mary of course could not 
afford to press her points, but the Commissioners could not afford to 
stop short of their mark. 

Any writer of a “ chronicle history,” from Marlowe to 
Massinger, would have made the trial prove Mary’s guilt or 
innocence of complicity in Babington’s designs against Elizabeth’s 
person. No ancient dramatist, except perhaps the author of 
the White Devil, would have attempted to find a dramatic expres¬ 
sion for all the points which were raised in the course of two days’ 
debate within the limits of a single scene. Even Webster would not 
have worked through the State Papers as Mr. Swinburne has done, 
and he might, if it had pleased him, have imdertaken to set forth 
the whole public controversy between Mary and Elizabeth more 
easily because he was not over-weighted with knowledge of it. Mr. 
Swinburne, one thinks, is a little over-weighted; ho assumes Mary’s 
guilt in her soliloquies, and does not trouble to prove it in the 
dialogues. Again, one fancies that an elder dramatist would have 
made less or more of the selfish vacillations of the French and 
Scottish Courts, would have given us the debates of Edinburgh and 
Paris, or else have spared us their sterile manifestations at Greenwich. 
Mr. Swinburne, it is true, gives us nothing but what is necessary to 
enable us to enter into the vacillations of Queen Elizabeth,, whom he 
handles as tenderly as Isaak Walton would handle a worm. If it 
had to be done, it is done once for all with absolute objectivity: 
only the treatment is a little too objective to be in any measure 
* ideal. Mr. Swinburne’s Elizabeth is not impressive, or pathetic, or 
even hateful or ridiculous. She is simply a shrewd, kindly, elderly 
woman in a* difficult situation, more than half spoilt by adulation 
and bravado, for her courage, according to an uncontradicted saying 
of Mary, is only a matter of words. Before we have done with her 
we feel it was quite reasonable of her to expect her zealous subjects 
to rid her of Mary in some way without forcing her to take the 
pain and risk of a decision. * It was they who desired Mary’s death. 
As for herself, in the bottom of her mind she had a feeling that it 
was not safe for a queen to admit that another might be regularly and 
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lawfully executed; and this feeling would have been satisfied 
equally well by a magnanimoui; pardon or a discreet assassination. 
Her long habit of deference to her subjects forbade her to pardon; 
and since she was prepared to give way in substance, it was hard 
that they would not give way in form. All the ideal side of her 
character is completely sacrificed ; we never learn how men came to 
believe in her, how they came to burn incense before her, till they 
persuaded her that it was impossible to see her without falling in 
love with her, impossible even for her lovers to gaze steadfastly on 
the majesty of her countenance. Of course she was living upon her 
reputation, like most sovereigns who have reigned close upon thirty 
years; but one wishes Mr. Swinburne had shown us how he thought 
it was made. Perhaps it was made, after all, largely by Mary's 
method of giving little and demanding much. What he does dwell 
upon rather too nakedly is the contrast between the joyous nature 
of Mary and the joyless nature of Elizabeth. One never missed a 
pleasure, the other never failed in the long run; one commanded 
admiration from all and devotion from many ; the other found as 
much profitable service as she wanted. Elizabeth’s servants speak 
before her with bated breath; they never dare to remonstrate with 
her about her schemes for assassinating Mary, as Mary’s servants 
remonstrate with her against her marriage with Bothwell. But 
none of them extol her, except to her face ; when Phillips is trying 
to pacify Paulot’s scruples about tampering with Mary’s corre¬ 
spondence, he does not say that a man ought to be willing to dis¬ 
honour himself for Elizabeth, but makes a splendid speech about 
devotion to England. 

Against this we may set Drury’s monumental character of Mary:— 

Such things will pluck 

Ilard at men’s hearts that think on them, and move 
Compassion that such long, strange years should find 
So strange an end ; nor shall men over say 
But she was horn right royal; full of sins. 

It may be, and by circumstance or choice 
Dyed and defaced with bloody stains and black. 

Unmerciful, unfaithful, but of heart 
So fiery high, so swift of spirit and clear, 

• In extreme danger and pain so lifted up, 

So of all violent things inviolable. 

So large of courage, so superb of soul, 

So sheathed with iron mind invincible, 

And arms unbreached of fire-proof constancy. 

By shame not shaken, fear, or force, or death, 

Change, or all confluence of calamities; , 

And so at her worst need beloved, and still 
Naked of help and honour when she seemed 
As other women would be, and of hope 
Stripped, still so of herself adorable, 

By minds not always all ignobly mad. 
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Nor all made poisonous by false grain of faiib, 

She shall be a world’s wonder to all time, 

A deadly glory watched of marvelling men. 

Not without praise, not without noble tears. 

And if without what she would never have 
Who had it never, pity—^yet firom none 
Quite without reverence, and some kind of love. 

For that which was so royal. 

One of the subtlest things in the whole play is Mary’s attitude in 
her fight for life. She hardly cares to live except when for the 
moment she fancies she is going to triumph. Pitiless as the poet 
calls her, she is not without regret for all who have perished in her 
defence or her service, especially as they all perished in vain. 
Of all, she seems to think most tenderly of David Ilizzio ; she fancies 
apparently in all good faith that it was he who warned her of her 
evil fortune, though Mary Beaton remembers but too well that the 
warning was given by Chastelard, and taunts her with being unable to 
remember her friends unless she has built them a monument. But 
Mary’s vitality is stronger than her love of life: she cannot bear to 
surrender to her enemies. She boasts— 

I am sure, 

Or so near surety as all beUef may be, 

She dare not slay me for her soul’s sake; nay, 

Though that were made as light of as a leaf 
Storm-shaken, in such stormy winds of State 
As blow between us like a blast of death. 

For her throne’s sake she durst not, which must bo 
Broken to build my scaffold. 

Though she knows or guesses that her life hangs upon the scanda¬ 
lous letter which she gave Mary Beaton to destroy, though she 
knows that Mary Beaton has kept the letter, she persists in trusting 
her as she persists in trusting Curie, her secretary, when he is taken 
from her into the custody of Walsingham. Of course the confidence 
is not exactly uncalculating in either case, but one does not meet 
throughout the trilogy another character noble enough for such a cal¬ 
culation, which after all seems to be more than half instinctive. And 
her nobility is not something put on at will and put off when she is 
alone and unwatched: at least, in the last part of the trilogy she is 
always herself, in the first she is always false, in the second she is often 
fitful, in the last she is reckless, having outlived desire and hatred, 
oven of Elizabeth, and her hope, if any, is mere constitutional buoyancy. 
When her doomsmen are at the door with her sentence, she says—- 

I cannot tell at last 

If it should be fear or hope that should expect 
Death. I have had enough of hope, and fear 
Was none of my familiars while I lived 
Such life as had more pleasant things to lose 
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Than death or life may now divide me from, 

’Tis not BO much to look upon the sun, 

With eyes that may not lead us where we will, 

And halt behind the footleBS flight of hope, 

With feet that may not follow; nor were aught * 

So much, of all things life may think to have, 

That one not cowardly bom should find it worth 
The purchase of so base a price as this. 

To stand self-shamed as coward. I do not think 
This is mine end that comes upon me, but 
I had liefer far it were than, were it not, 

That ever I should fear it. 

It is quite in character with this that when she hears her sentence 
she refuses to believe the Clerk of tho Council until his testimony has 
been confirmed by her old keeper, the Earl of Shrewsbury. She 
insists upon his testimony, simply out of coquetry to try how much 
of her old power upon him is left her, although she has no use for it. 

The scene serves only to give the last touch to Mary’s character, for 
it leaves Shrewsbury as colourless as Leicester, or Eosencrantz, or 
Guildenstem. Elizabeth’s Court and Council were in reality a more 
interesting, as well as a more dignified, spectacle than Mary’s; but it 
is not Mr. Swinburne’s fault that the background of Mary Stuart is 
tamer and more prosaic than the background of Bothwell. Morton, 
and Ruthven, and Lindsay, and Bothwell, and Herries, are much 
distinctcr and more picturesque than Burghley, and Walsingham, 
and Kent, and Paulet, just as a moss-trooper is more picturesque, 
though he is not really more interesting, than a gillie or a guards¬ 
man. One cannot say in either case that the worthier object is excluded 
from artistic treatment; art would come to a standstill if it were 
dependent for its material on reminiscences of barbarism, or compelled 
to concentrate itself upon the inner struggles of the highest natures. 
But it is true that in dealing with the material which civilisation 
offers, new and subtler forms of art arc needed. Much can be said in 
a novel which cannot be said in an historical drama. "When Byron 
turned from the barbaric world of the Corsair and the Giaour to the 
modem world of Bon Juan, he discarded his tragic mask. Mr. 
Swinburne has published his opinion that Bon Jnan is the greatest 
work of a poet whom he rates higher than any competent critic since 
Goethe. Many of Mr. Swinburne’s admirers would, like the present 
writer, look forward with interest to meeting him as a satirist. 

G. A. SiMcox. 
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Nothing is likelier than that those of you who have taken interest 
in the recent troubles on the north-western frbntier of India have 
been thrown into some perplexity by the names and claims of the 
various Chiefs or Princes who have appeared during three or four 
years in the newspaper correspondence as pretenders to sovereign 
authority in Afghanistan. All have no doubt heard of the unhappy 
Shere AH Khan who, after the first British success, retired from 
Cabul, his capital, only to die—of Yakub Khan, now a State-prisoner 
in India, who ruled at Cabul as Shere Ali’s successor at the time of 
Sir Louis Cavagnari’s assassination—of Abdurrhaman Khan, long an 
exile in Eussia, who now wears the most distinct badge of modem 
Afghan sovereignty by holding the three great cities of Cabul, 
Candahar, and Herat—of Ayub Khan, who, after inflicting on British 
Indian troops the first defeat in the open field which they had 
suffered for seventy-eight years, was utterly routed by the victorious 
General Eoberts, and who after another success against his rival 
Abdurrhaman was finally defeated and compelled to take refuge in 
Persia. Some may even have heard the obscurer names of Abdulla 
Jan, now dead, who was a younger son of Shere Ali Khan, and who 
was long accepted by all except his elder brother as his father’s 
heir-apparent, and of Musa Khan, the son of Yakub, whom I havo 
seen spoken of in the newspapers as the only legitimate claimant to 
the Afghan throne. All the princes I have named are in some sense 
pretenders to the throne and they are all near kinsmen, being all 
descendants of Dost Mahomed Khan, against whom the British 
fought in the old Afghan war of forty-throo years since. The few 
who recollect, and the somewhat larger number who have read of 
that war, will remember that it arose out of an attempt of the 
British Indian Government to place a client of its own, known as 
Shah Suja, in the place of Dost Mahomed, then reigning, who 
was suspected of intriguing with the Eussians. There is nothing 
very unintelligible to any of us in the rivalry of Dost Mahomed and 
Shah Suja. They were not rolationj to one another, and indeed 
belonged to different Afghan clans. We can understand the com¬ 
petition for a throne between a Bonaparte and Bourbon, and indeed 
there is a certain vague resemblance between the Bourbon Louis 
XVIII. brought back by the aUies (including the EngHsh) to the 
throne of France and Shah Suja restored by British arms, after a 
much longer exile, to the authority from which a rival had displaced 
him. But what is the meaning of the rivalry between the descend¬ 
ants of Dost Mahomed, who enjoyed undisturbed the sovereignty 

1) The substance of a lecture delivered at the London Institution. , 
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over Afghanistan for many years ^fter the earlier retirement of the 
British from that country? How is it that so many near relatives 
claim to be the successors of the last reigning prince ? Hardly one 
of them is entitled under the rules about succession to thrones to 
which we are accustomed. Shere Ali, after a hard straggle, suc¬ 
ceeded his father, Dost Mahomed, but he was not his father^s eldest 
son. Yakub Khan was not Shore AH's eldest son, and he was all 
hut supplanted by a much younger brother, Abdulla Jan, and was 
long imprisoned for questioning his claims. Abdurrhaman Khan, 
the now reigning Ameer, is not a son of Shere Ali at all, but the son 
of his elder brother, and yet not, it is thought, of his eldest brother. 
Ayub Khan on the other hand is a son of Shere Ali, but ho is younger 
than his brother, Yakub Khan, who has a son living, the Musa 
Khan, who, as I said before, has been called the legitimate heir to 
the throne. How then come all these princes to be rivals of one 
another ? How is it that there is no rule, as with us, to regulate (as 
we should say) the descent of the Crown ? 

The groat difference between the East and the West is that the 
Past of the West lives in the Present of the East. What wo call 
barbarism is the infant state of our own civilisation. The rivalries 
of these Afghan princes bring us back to one of the oldest causes of 
war and bloodshed among men, the disputed succession to political 
sovereignty. And the source of these disputes is to be sought in an 
ancient fact too often neglected or forgotten. When political 
sovereignty first shows itself (and the stage of human history at 
which it shows itself is by no means the earliest ascertainable), this 
sovereignty is constantly seen to reside, not in an individual nor in 
any definite line of persons, but in a group of kinsmen, a House 
or Sept, or a Clan. In Greek history, there is a later form of 
this sovereignty which has a name of its own; it is called 
a hegemony, the political ascendancy of some ono city or com¬ 
munity over a number of subject commonwealths. But in more 
ancient times the royal or ruling body was more often a group 
of kinsmen, a Clan, or a Sept, called in India a Joint Family. 
In the ancient world, this group of royal kinsmen had often a purely 
fictitious pedigree, and pretended to bo descended from a god; and 
there is an example of this claim in our own day, since tho Emperor 
or Mikado of Japan, who has a Minister at the English Court, lays 
claim to a divine ancestry. Sometimes, however, tho reigning House 
consists of the descendants of a known historical hero, as was the case 
with the most illustrious of all royal families, the Jewish princes de¬ 
scended from David, the son of Jesse. And j ust as among the Hebrews 
there were two rival royal clans, the princes of Judah and the princes 
of Israel, so also there have been rival clans pretending to the Afghan 
throne, and the old Afghan war was not so much a struggle between 
Dost Mahomed and Shah Suja, as between the clans to which these 
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chiefs belonged, the Saddozies and the Barukzies. Bloody wars have 
frequently been fought between the partisans of rival clans and houses, 
but in somewhat later times civil strife has chiefly raged between 
individual pretenders belonging to the same house. The reason of this 
is, that there are few things on which mankind were at first less 
agreed, few things on which their usages were less at one, than the 
rule which should determine which of the family should have its 
headship. We are so used to some form or other of Primogeniture 
as the system which regulates the devolution of crowns that we have 
some difficulty in understanding the ancient disputes of which I have 
spoken. Yet Primogeniture—to which as a political institution I may 
observe that the human race has been deeply indebted—did not at 
first appear in anything like the shape in which we are familiar 
with it; and, even when it approached that shape, its rules were 
subject to many uncertainties. On all sides we find evidence that 
in the beginnings of history, quarrels were rife within reigning 
families as to the particular rule or usage which should invest one of 
the royal kinsmen with a primacy over the rest; and these quarrels 
bore fruit in civil wars. The commonest type of an ancient civil war 
was one in which the royal family quarrelled among themselves and 
the nobility or the people took sides. The madness of rivalry took 
possession of the chiefs and the people were smitten. 

A very ancient, possibly the most ancient, method of settling these 
quarrels was that which has been called in our day Natural Selection. 
The competing chiefs fought it out, and the ablest, or the strongest, 
or the luckiest, lifted himself into supremacy. Now and then, one of 
the kinsmen has had the •i 2 )portunity of crushing the others by a 
sudden blow, and this is the case of those massacres of princes which 
from time to time appear in Oriental history. You remember the 
story in the Hebrew Chronicles which gives its plot to Racine’s 
fine play of Athalie. Athaliah, the queen-mother in Judah, 
that “wicked woman,” seeing that her son King Ahaziah was 
dead, arose and destroyed all the seed royal of the house of 
Judah. One child was saved and hidden in the house of God six 
years; and Athaliah reigned over the land (2 Chron. xxii. lb). 
More revolting, because more systematic, were the massacres of 
their near collateral relatives by the Ottoman Sultans; but the 
Turk who bore no. brother near his throne had his excuse in a 
peculiar rule of royal succession of which I will say something pre¬ 
sently. Some of you have heard of the atrocities committed in tho 
palace at Mandalay by the present King of Burmah, Thebaw. I 
have little to say for a personage who in the course of a single week 
shed the blood of nearly every relative, male or female, within his 
grasp; but undoubtedly, when there is no clear rule of royal succession, 
the choice may unhappily lie between one of these massacres and 
prolonged and desolating civil war. Fortunately a great deal of the 
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progressive oivilisatioiiL of the human, race has consisted ia the dis¬ 
covery of remedies against violence; and the evil of dynastic contests 
has been so manifest, and so little tolerable, that men seem, very 
early to have striven to find contrivances for preventing them. I 
must not indeed be understood to say that such contrivances were 
absolutely new, for most of them were still more ancient tribal or 
family usages put to a new use. 

One of the most ancient of them is to obtain the peaceful consent 
of the community to the reception of a particular chief either before 
the death of the last reiguing sovereign or immediately afterwards. 
An elective monarchy, much modified in its later form, survived 
till the last century in Poland, and the most august throne 
in Europe, that of the Empire, of the Roman or German 
Empire, was till the beginning of the present century open in 
theory, as Mr. Freeman puts it, to every baptized Christian. 
There are in fact few monarchies in whose records some trace 
of an original popular election or confirmation cannot be found, 
and there is even a survival of it in the ceremonies of an English 
Coronation. A convenient modification of the system, which re¬ 
moves a dangerous interval between prince and prince, is to have the 
election during the lifetime of tho reigning chief or king; and thus, 
in Germany, a King of tho Romans was generally chosen who was 
to become Emperor on the Emperor’s death. A precaution of the 
same class, particularly where there is a numerous progeny of 
princes produced by polygamy, lies in the appointment of his 
successor by the reigning chief during his lifetime. This on the 
whole seems to be the system of succession prevaUing in Afghanistan. 
Shere Ali owed his throne to it and so would Shore Ali’s heir appa¬ 
rent, Abdulla Jan, if ho had lived. But that it has to compete 
with other ideas about succession is plain from the bloody civil war 
which followed Shere Ali’s accession and from the later quarrel on 
this very point between Yakub Khan and his father. The new 
Ameer, Abdurrhaman Khan, owes nothing to it. The weakness of 
the system lies in its tendency to produce the nomination of the 
child of some favourite wife, and thus to lead to endless palace- 
intrigues which sometimes bear fruit in civil war. Yet another con¬ 
trivance, probably much older and in itself extremely rational, was 
once very widely diffused over tho world, but has now only one field, 
of operation among the European dynasties. This is the descent of 
the sovereignty to the oldest living male of the family. It still sur¬ 
vives among the Turks. The present Sultan succeeded his brother, 
who had children; and Sultan Murad, who reigned for a few months, 
succeeded his uncle, though his uncle, Abdul Aziz, left male children. 
Where the system may be observed in its more barbarous form, wo 
find it generally combined with that which I mentioned first, popu¬ 
lar or tribal election. The Irish tribesmen and even the clansmen 
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of tHe Scottish Highlands once elected their chiefs, but the former 
always chose the brother of the last chief, if of mature years, and 
the latter seem in rery ancient times to have made similar elections. 
In warlike and perpetually disturbed societies there could be hardly 
a better principle to follow, for it has the great advantage of pro¬ 
viding that the new chieftain shall be a grown and experienced man; 
and barbarism cannot afPord to face the dangers of royal minorities. 
Its disadvantages do not begin till princes have begun to live in 
palaces amid luxury and ease. The heir-apparent then receives a 
training which more than compensates for his maturity of years. 
The seclusion in which he is kept, the jealousy with which all his 
energies are repressed by the reigning monarch, and his long 
familiarity with the harem, make it too probable that he will prove 
an incapable ruler if he is allowed to succeed. But the interests 
of the existing Chief, and still more of his children, are against 
the heir-apparent continuing to live. It is only in quite recent 
times that the next eldest male relative of a Turkish Sultan could be 
reasonably sure of the succession. The declaration that fratricide is 
a rule of the Ottoman State is attributed to Mohammed II., but the 
great example of the practice was set by Mohammed III., who mas¬ 
sacred nineteen of his brothers and caused to bo drowned twelve 
of his father’s wives who were supposed to be pregnant. 

The system which I have described, that under which not the 
eldest son hd the eldest male kinsman succeeds, now bears very 
generally the name of Tanistry, from the Celtic word which points to 
its practice in ancient Ireland. Tanistry seems to be the undoubted 
parent of Primogeniture, as we know it. But this later system of 
succession to thrones, though in some respects a great advance on 
Tanistry, was not at all free from dangerous uncertainties when it 
was first followed, and indeed some of these uncertainties linger about 
it still. It was through one of such uncertainties that tho fortunes 
of this country came to be mixed up with a disputed succession, 
and that our ancestors were engaged in a foreign war which lasted 
a hundred years and which entailed a bloody civil war as its 
consequence. The Boyal House or Sept, whose disputed headship 
involved England in these calamities, was that of the Capetians, of 
the collective body of the descendants of Hugh Capet, who in 987 got 
himself elected King of tho Franks, or French, and founded the feudal 
monarchy of tho country which, by successive additions, has since 
become so famous under the name of France. The progeny of Hugh 
Capet, continued exclusively through males, is not extinct at the 
present moment after nine centuries, but his male descendants, in the 
direct lino of descent, came to an end in 1328. Philip the Fair, 
the man of strongest character in the whole line of French kings with 
the possible exception of Henry IV. of France and Havarre, had died 
in 1314, leaving three sons who successively ascended the French 
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tbrone under tie names of Louis X„ Philip V., and Ohazlee IV. 
No one of these three kings left sons, but two of them left each a 
daughter, and one left three. Now Edward III. of England, who 
held the English Crown by an independent title, was a Capetian 
through his mother, Isabel, the “ she-wolf of France ** of Gray's' 
well-known Ode. Isabel was a daughter of Philip the Fair. On 
the death of Charles IV. of France, the youngest of the three 
royal brothers who died without male issue, our Edward III., as you 
all know, put in a claim to the French Crown. It is usual both with 
French and with English historians to describe this claim os wholly 
untenable, but, though I will not hero discuss what is really a point 
of technical law, I will pause to say that this view of the utter 
baselessness of Edward's title seems to me to be based partly on 
ignorance of certain peculiarities in ancient systems of law, and 
partly on the assumption that certain legal rules, which were then 
unsettled, were as clearly recognised as they now are. There are 
some very ancient bodies of law which, though showing a decided 
preference for male inheritance, nevertheless permit the family to be 
continued through a daughter when the sons have failed. The 
ancient Hindu law required that in such a case the daughter should 
be appointed, as the Sanscrit word is translated, to bear a son to her 
father. It is remarkable that this was the exact position of Edward 
III. He disclaimed the idea that Franco could be ruled by a woman, 
but he contended that, her brothers having died, she could transmit 
her father’s right to her own male child. There are other apparent 
objections to Edward III.’s claim, arising from tho fact that all 
the sons of Philip tho Fair had left daughters, but it may be 
shown from the law-books of tho time that, even in the inheritance 
of private property, the rules of succession which were to prevail 
under such circumstances were still uncertain. 

It is probable, then, that tho argument of Edward III. was not con¬ 
sidered in his day to be as untenable as all French and some English 
writers have represented it, but that it answered to some ideas about 
royal and other successions which were more or less current. But 
the point was no doubt regarded always as a doubtful one ; and in 
fact in 1316, on the death of tho eldest son of Philip the Fair, 
Louis X., who left a daughter, an Assembly of Notables, which is 
sometimes described as the States-General of France, had resolved 
that the French Crown descended exclusively to males and through 
males. Thus tho question of law was fully and fairly raised; and it 
promptly fell under the only jurisdiction by which it could possibly 
be decided. It was pat to the arbitrament of the sword. From 
the oonunenoement of active hostilities by Edward III. to the close 
of the English invasion of France undertaken by Henry V., the 
years of war between the English and French were as nearly ao 
possible a hundred and twenty, interrupted only once by a regular 
VOL. XXXI. N.S. o 
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peace, and always on the question of royal succession; and this 
hundred years’ war, as historians now csdl it, left undoubtedly M 
a legacy, as the result of the fierce military habits which it pro¬ 
duced, the bloody struggle known as the Wars of the Eoses* m 
which, to say the truth, the symbols of the two contending royal 
houses, the White Eose and the Eed, were no more to the turbulent 
and warlike English nobility than the blue and green colours of 
the racc-course which once divided the populace of Constantinople, 
the New Eomc, into fierce and seditious factions. The English 
kings bore the title of King of France, and carried the French 
lilies on their arms, down to tho beginning of the present 
century. In the repeated negotiations between the British Govern¬ 
ment and tho first French Eepublic, which at last bore fruit in the 
hollow and transient Peace of Amiens, the question of giving up 
this title and armorial bearings played a considerable part, as you 
will see from the Papers of Lord Malmesbury. 

With this famous dispute between the English and French kings 
—a dispute in which tho English people from tho first heartily took 
part, and in which the French people first imbibed the national 
spirit which has ever since characterized them—with this dispute 
there are considerations connected which seem to me sufiiciently 
interesting to deserve to occupy the rest of this lecture. Some of 
this interest is literjjry; some is archmological; but some, you may 
be surprised to hear, is practical. We Englishmen are satisfied to 
rest tho title of our Eoyal House on tho Act of Settlement, which 
limits the right of succession to tho descendants of the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover. But in other countries the old doubts which 
caused tho war of a hundred years have still vitality enough to afiect 
practical politics. As I before told you, the Capetian Sept or House, 
composed on the principle laid down by the States-Gencral of 1316, of 
males who spring from males, still continues. It embraces the elder 
branch of French Bourbons, represented by the Count de Chambord, 
the younger branch consisting of the Princes of Orleans, the Spanish 
Bourbons, and the Italian Bourbons sprung from them. King 
Alfonso of Spain is the son of a Bourbon father and a Bourbon 
mother, but he is a king in right of his mother, and he was engaged 
a few years since in a civil war with his cousin, Don Carlos, whose 
pretensions to tho throne are derived ^exclusively through males. 
The conflict of title between the Count de Chambord and the Orleans 
princes is of another kind and of a more modern type. All of 
them are full Bourbons; but nevertheless the theory of sovereignty 
and government called Legitimism, which is still a factor in French 
and Spanish politics, is ultimately based on the assumption of a sort 
of sacred and indefeasible law regulating succession to the Crown, 
and placing it beyond competition and above popular sanction. 
There is no doubt that the belief in the existence of such a law first 
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showed itself during the controversy betweeiti Edward JtH*. saad 
Philip of Valois. ? 

This sacred and indefeasible law bears a familiar name, .da it 
was at first conceived it was called the Salic law. It is not quite 
OQtiain when men first began to suppose that the law thus designated 
applied to regal successions, but clearly this view prevailed both in 
England and France soon after the beginning of the hundred yeare^ 
war. What were the ideas about the Salic law which were common 
in this country from 100 to 150 years after the conclusion of this 
quarrel maybe gathered from Shakespeare’s Henry V., act i. scene 2, 
where the English argument is put into the mouth of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It amounts to what lawyers call a plea in confession and 
avoidance. It admits the existence of a royal Salic law, but denies 
that it applied to the case of Edward III. and his rival. Now the 
Salic law, like the Capetian House, is still in existence, and we can 
put our finger on the very passage which was supposed to confer on 
Philip of Valois his title to the French throne. But both to the 
French argument and to the counter-argument which Shakespeare 
borrowed from the English Chroniclers there is one fatal objection. 
The Salic law does not apply at all to thrones and to the succession to 
thrones. It merely regulates the succession to private property. 
When this most indisputable fact was first discovered in the 16th 
century by the rising learning of thoso times, there was a good 
deal of scandal in France and some little dismay. Montesquieu in 
the 18th century popularised the discovery; and Voltaire is never 
tired of jesting at the Salic law, which ho had always supposed, he 
says, to have been dictated by an angel to Pharamond, the first 
Frankish king, and to have been written with a quill from the angelic 
wing. The Salic law might in fact be best described as a manual of 
law and legal procedure foe the use of the free judges in the oldest 
and most nearly universal of tho organized Teutonic Courts, the 
Court of the Hundred. It only mentions the king in so far as 
the king has authority in tho Court. It was once supposed to 
contain a reference to some peculiar description of land called Salic 
land; but the new English edition clearly shows that the word 
“ Salic ” is an interpolation, and that nothing is referred to except 
the private inheritance of simple land. 

It becomes therefore a matter of some interest to search out the 
true origin of tljis celebrated rule (orroneously supposed to bo con¬ 
tained in the Salic law), which not only excluded females from 
succession to thrones, but denied tho royal office to the nearest male 
kinsman if his connection with the royal house was through a 
female. It is first to be observed that, at the time of which we are 
speaking, the middle of the 14th century, there were two systems 
of royal succession in existence of much greater antiquity than 
either the Boyal House of England or the Boyal House of France. 

o2 
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One of these was followed by semi-barbarous tribes at the t'ery 
extremity of Europe, but it is of immemorial age, and, as some 
think, almost as old as mankind itself. I have already called it 
Tanistry, the system under which the grown men of the tribe elect 
their own chief, generally choosing a successor before the ruling 
chief dies, and almost invariably electing his brother or nearest 
mature male relative. In the 14th century this system was confined 
to the so-called kings or chiefs of that part of Ireland which lay 
beyond the English Pale, but there is a far-off echo of the same 
system in the story which furnished a plot to the tragedy of Hamlet, 
where you will recollect that the murdered king is succeeded not by 
his son, but by his brother, who strengthens his title (according to a 
usage also of the highest antiquity) by marrying the widow of his 
predecessor. The very memory of Tanistry would probably have 
died out of Europe if, a century later, this method of succession had 
not become that of a throne once the most exalted in Europe 
through the capture of Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks. The 
Sultanate in their hands followed, as I told you, this rule of descent, 
brother succeeding brother, but all trace of election by the people, 
if it ever existed, was lost. As followed by the Turks, the system of 
course excludes females, but it would probably have excluded them 
at aU times, as its main object is to secure a military leader in the 
, maturity of life. 

The other system of regal succession to which I referred was that 
to the throne and crown of the Roman Empire, which still theoreti¬ 
cally survived in Germany and Italy. This too was a system of 
election, but the right to have a \oice in the choice of the Emperor 
had gradually become limited to a certain number of prelates and 
of princes once great ofiicers of the Imperial Court. From one 
of these, whom we know as the Elector of Hanover, our own royal 
family is descended. The parentage of the elective Roman Empire 
may be traced, as you are probably aware, to the acclaim of the 
Roman soldiery saluting a successful general as “ Imperator; " but 
since the fall of the Roman Republic, the Imperial dignity had 
a tendency to concentrate itself in particular families, a settled suc¬ 
cession being procured by the practice of choosing the new Cmsar 
during the reigning Emperor's life. In the more modern or 
Romano-German Empire, a successor might be elected before the death 
of the reigning Emperor under the name of King of the Romans; 
and the same result followed in the practical limitation of the 
Imperial dignity to particular families, of whom the House of Austria 
was the last. The German Empire, considered as the direct successor 
of the Roman Empire, fell in 1806; but in our own day it has been 
revived without a revival of election and as a dignity hereditary in 
the Prussian Royal House. 

When then France and England entered into their bloody war of a 
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hundred years, which was to decide the place df #oi]teii in rd)ral suc¬ 
cessions, there were two systems of succession in Bnrope which> weald 
have undoubtedly esicluded women from the thrdne. One wdnld 
have shut them out from the most august dignity in the “West, because 
it had been originally an honour conferred on a triumphant soldier^ 
The other would have denied to them a petty Irish chieftainship, 
because the chief was intended to be a fighting man all his life# 
But in the monarchies which lay between these extremes, monarchies 
of the class which we call feudal, there was no settled rule excluding 
women, and still less their male children. See what had occurred in 
England as long as nearly two centuries before Edward III.'s time. 
The country had been desolated by the war between the Empress 
Matilda and Stephen of Blois, afterwards Xing Stephen of England. 
But Stephen’s claim to the throne was derived not from his father, 
but from his mother; and Matilda, herself a woman and but faintly 
objected to by the English Barons on that account, transmitted an 
unquestioned title to her son Henry II. How then came such a 
difierence to arise between countries so alike as France and England 
then were—between monarchies not then divided, you will remember, 
by a silver streak of sea, since the English kings had ever since the 
Conquest ruled over more or less of France, sometimes over its most 
flourishing provinces, as vassals of the French king more powerful 
than their suzerain ? 

The chief answer to this question involves an inquiry much too 
long, intricate, and difficult to admit of being taken up in this 
place. I will indicate as briefly as I can the chief conclusions to 
which it would lead us. All tho Western European monarchies, 
lying between the Roman Empire and the tribal chieftainships of the 
Irish and of the Scottish Highlanders, were (to use a word which 
imperfectly expresses their characteristics) feudal. Now among the 
many things which may be said about the system known to us as 
feudalism, one of tho least doubtful is that it mixed up or con¬ 
founded property and sovereignty. Every lord of the manor or 
seigneur was in some sense a king. Every king was an exalted lord 
of the manor. This mixture of notions which we now separate had 
been unknown to the Romans of the Empire, and had somehow been 
introduced into the Western world by tho barbarous conquerors of 
the Roman Imperial territories. If then we avert our eyes from the 
ideas about chiefship and kingship entertained by barbarous races— 
ideas generally associated with some form of tho system which I 
have called Tanistry—and if wo look to their ideas concerning the 
inheritance of property, we find the same uncertainty and difierence 
of view about the right of women to suQceed to it which we observe 
in the feudal monarchies. Here no doubt we come upon a set of 
phenomena of which the precise significance is much disputed in our 
day ; but probably there would be general agreement in the state- 
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ment which follows. The greatest races of mankind, when they first 
appear te us, show, themselves at or near a stage of development in 
which relationship or kinship is reckoned exolusivelj through males. 
They aro in this stago; or they are tending to reach it; or they 
are retreating from it. Many of them in certain contingencies, 
generally rare or remote, give women and the descendants of women 
a place in succession, and the question with modem inquirers is 
whether the place thus assigned to them is the survival of an older 
barbarism, now exemplified in savage races, which traced kin¬ 
ship exclusively through females, or whether it results from the 
dissolution, under various influences, of “agnatic” relationship, that 
is, of relationship through males only.^ The position of women in 
these barbarous systems of inheritance varies very greatly. Some¬ 
times they inherit, either as individuals or in classes, only when 
males of the same generation have failed. Sometimes they do not 
inherit, but transmit a right of inheritance to their male issue. 
Sometimes they succeed to one kind of property, for the most part 
movable property, which they probably took a great share in produc¬ 
ing by their household labour ; for example, in the real Salic law (not 
in the imaginary Code) there is a set of rules of succession which, in 
my opinion, clearly admit women and their descendants to a share 
in the inheritance of movable property, but confine land exclusively to 
males and the descendants of males. Indeed it is not to bo supposed 
that under a purely “ agnatic ” system of relationship governing 
inheritance, women are wholly unprovided for. The idea is that the 
proper mode of providing for a woman is by giving her a marriage- 
portion ; but when she is once married into a separate community 
consisting of strangers in blood, neither she nor her children are 
deemed to have any further claim on the parent group. 

You will see therefore a strong probability that, among the 
miscellaneous mass of barbarians of Aryan breed who overran 
Western and Southern Europe, all serfs of ideas prevailed about 
succession to property. Some would exclude the descendants of 
women altogether. Others would admit them in certain contingen¬ 
cies.- I regard therefore these disputes about the right of succession 
to feudal monarchies as having their origin in differences of opinion 
about the inheritance of property, but as transferred by the feudal 

(1) I hare endeavoured to slate the alternative theories as I suppose they would have 
presented themselves to the mind of Mr. J. P. McLennan, prematurely lost to this 
branch of inquiry, who has forced all interested in them to revise or review their 
opinions. The “ influences ” of which I speak are, in the case of the Eoman Law, that 
of the Prsetorian Equity, and in the case of the sacerdotal Hindu Law (of which the 
materials aro now greatly extended since they were supposed to be wholly contained in 
the relatively modem law-book of Manu), the influence of Religion. On the effects of 
sacerdotal Hinduism in dissolving “ agnatic ” and introducing “ cognatio ” relationship, 
see the very learned work of Mr. J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and Utage, more particularly 
the sixteenth chapter. 
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«pmt to the descent of Crowns.* They are a late eumfsl of very 
ancient diffenenoes of usage between barbaroue cominnniti^^ now 
mixed together as conquerors of the West. The claim of Edward XU. 
to the French throne \¥ould have received favourable consideratiott M a 
claim to property by those most ancient Brahmin lawyers who framed 
the Hindu law-books erroneously called by "Western scholars Codes. 

You will perceive therefore that the question, as it presents itself 
to my mind, is not why did Edwaid III. of England, the son of a 
Capetian Princess, become a pretender to the throne of France on 
the death of his three uncles without male issue, but rather why 
were the ruling classes of the provinces then composing France so 
obstinately persuaded that nobody but a man descended through men 
from the founder of the Eoyal House could rightfully reign over 
them. I think there is an explanation of this strong conviction for 
which the Frenchmen of that day fought so stoutly. It is this. 
There are some peculiarities in the Eoyal House founded by Hugh 
Capet which, if not unique, are of extreme rarity. The Sept, or as 
it is called in India the Joint-Family, consisting of the male stock of 
the founder, of male descendants tracing their descent entirely 
through males, still exists, although not much less than 900 years 
have elapsed since Hugh Capet died, and moreover it shows no 
signs of dying out. Several times in the course of this long history 
it has seemed on the point of extinction. Twice has the reigning 
branch ended in three kings who had no male children. The direct 
•descendants of Hugh Capet ended, as you have heard, in 1328. 
Then the Valois succeeded, and they too came to end in three 
brothers who had no legitimate children, male or female, Francis II., 
Charles IX., and Henry III. But the fertility of some younger 
branch has always remedied the decay of the elder, and on the death 
of Henry III., Henry of Xavarro took his place, just as a Valois 
had taken the place of the lineal heir of Hugh Capet. The same 
rule of the infecundity of the elder lino being repaired by the 
fecundity of the younger, seems still to hold good. Of the Bourbons 
who are descended from Henry of Navarre, the branch of Cond^ was 
exhausted almost in our own day. The eldest branch of the same 
house seems likely to close with the childless Prince known as the 
Count de Chambord, and the elder branch of the Spanish House has 
only been continued through women. But the younger lines of all 
the Bourbon Houses are still prolific, represented by the French 
Princes of Orleans, by the Italian Bourbon princes, and by the 

(1) The most general feudul rule about succession to fiefs is that contained in the 
Ouatoms of Normandy; but the compiler, as is usual with such writers, gives merely 
feudal reasons for it. Thus, after stating that the rule forbidding one uterine brother 
to succeed to another (cum a paretUtbus sum mu desemdtl) is subject to exception in the 
case of a fief descending from the mother, ho goes on to say •*pn>tyeat% autem ex 
Jm%t%a)ruM lined, vtl fermna, sueeesttouem non reitnent dum al%qum remansertt de penere 
maeeulorum." 
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Spanish princes descended from the first Don Oarlos. All these 
princes are the male issue, descended exclusively through m^es, of 
Hugh Capet, who, as I said, died nearly 900 years ago. 

These facts, you will find, are possibly not unexampled, but they 
are very unusual and extremely remarkable. Their rarity may be 
concealed from us by our English way of talking loosely about 
families who came in with the Conqueror, and through our English 
usage of tracing descent indiscriminately through males and females. 
No doubt there are longer genealogies which are matter of belief. 
The most illustrious of all, that of the House of David, is longer, but 
then the Kings of Judah were polygamous, and polygamy, though it 
sometimes produces sterility, occasionally results in families like that 
of the Shah of Persia who not many years ago left eighty sons. In 
India there are pedigrees greatly longer, for there are princes 
claiming to descend from the Sun and the Moon. But I need 
scarcely say that the earlier names in these genealogical trees are 
those of fabulous personages, and indeed under a system of succession 
which, like most of tho Indian systems, permits the adoption of 
children, there can be but little assurance of tho absolute purity of 
male descent. You will at the same time understand that I am not 
asserting the impossibility of pedigrees of this length, but only their 
rarity. It is said that genuine pedigrees almost as long may be 
found among the English gentry, but anybody can convince himself 
that among the English nobility a long continuity of male descent® 
is very rare, though there are exceptions, a notable one being that of 
the Stanleys. 

But rare and striking as is this peculiarity in the family history of 
the Capetians, that House p^e^ented in the 14th century a phenomenon 
which is still rarer and still more impressive. The kings sprung 
from Hugh Capet succeeded one another, son to father or brother 
to brother, for more than 300 years. Through all this time 
there was no occasion to call in a remote collateral, an uncle or 
great-uncle or a cousin. How unusual is such a succession you 
can conceive yourselves by taking a very simple test. Take any 
half-dozen conspicuous men of a hundred years since, conspicuou® 
in any way you please, statesmen or writers or simply of noble 
birth, and you will find that their living descendants through males 
are few, though their descendants through women may be numerous. 
Go tioo hundred years back and you will see that the fewness of male 
descendants through males from men of eminence much increases^ 
and if you go three hundred years back, it becomes * extraordinary. 
The whole subject belongs to a branch of the theory (as it is called) of 

(1) The subject, AS respects tho pedigrees of tiha nobility, is discussed by Mr. 
Hayward in a very interesting paper in You Bwgrapkieal and CfUual Htsaya; Third 
Series, “ English, Scotch, Tnah, and Continental Nobility.” See page 260. “Jt is 
quite startling on going over the beadroU of English worthies, to find how few are 
directly represented in the male line.” 
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Hereditj’ which has not been perfectly inveatigated as yet, and Which 
it would he out of place to discuss here. I thiolc^ howoTOr/ Ihaf it is 
not too bold a proposition that the greater the eminenee <>f thu 
of a non-fpolygamous family, the greater on the whole is theteudenoy of 
the family to continue itself (if it continue at all) through women in 
the direct line, and that the best securities for a pure pedigree through 
males are comparative obscurity and (I could almost say) comparatiirO 
poverty, if not extreme. The rule is of course only approximate, 
and the example of the Capetian dynasty sufficiently shows that there 
are exceptions to it. At the same time, the position of the early 
Oapetians must not be judged by the splendour of the late Kings of 
France. They v ere comparatively poor and comparatively obscure, 
and for long could hardly make head against even the humbler of 
their nominal vassals. 

This then I believe to I c the true secret of the so-called Sulic rule 
of succession. There is nothing, even now, very uncommon m the 
frame of mind which leads men to think that everything, of which 
they know or remember nothing to the contrary, has existed from 
all time and that it ought to continue for ever. But in an age in 
which historical knowledge was all but non-existent and in which 
the mass of mankind lived by usage, such a habit of thought must 
have been incomparably stronger; and we cannot doubt that men’s 
minds were powerfully affected by this uninterrupted continuation of 
male descents in the royal family of France, which even to us is im¬ 
pressive. Nobody, they would say, has reigned in France but a King 
the son of a King. There had been no occasion to call to the throne 
a collateral relative, much less a kinsman through women. Amid 
a general flux of men’s ideas on the subject of succession to thrones, 
the French law would at all events have appeared to have solidified. 
And, such being the preconceived notions of Frenchmen, there is no 
doubt that they were strengthened by the provision of the real Salic 
law which said that land—or, as some read it, Salic land—should 
descend exclusively to males through males. This legal provision 
was in fact irrelevant to the question, but it may very easily have 
been misun|ier8tood; and it is a significant circumstance that manu¬ 
scripts of the true Salic Code, the Lex Salioa of the Germans, appear 
to have been found in the Eoyal Library at Paris from the time of 
its first foundation. 

The supposed Sulic rule, excluding women and their descendants 
from royal successions, has been adopted in later days in many 
countries in which women were at one time permitted to succeed. 
In constitutionally governed states, female successions have always 
been popular; and quite recently, in Spain and Portugal, the estab¬ 
lishment of constitutional government coincided with the overthrow 
of the rule which excluded queens from the throne. The Spanish 
monarchy was composed of portions in most of which the throne 
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might bo filled by a woman, but when the younger branch of the 
Bourbons obtained the Crown of Spain, they introduced the so- 
called Salic rule. This system of succession is manifestly thought 
to be convenient wherever, whether there be a Constitution or 
not, a large measure of authority resides with the sovereign. 
Thus the succession to the German Empire, following that of 
the Prussian kingdom, is now Salic; and in Russia, where an 
extremely peculiar rule of succession prevailed, one of the most 
usual successions being that of the widow of tho late Emperor, the 
exclusive devolution of the Crown through males on males has been 
introduced since the beginning of this century. 

The explanation given by French historians of the memorable rule 
which first sprang up in their country has nothing to do with reasons 
of convenience. They say that tho exclusion of women and their 
issue was the fruit of the intense national spirit of Frenchmen. If 
it had not been for this principle, the King of France might have 
been an Englishman, or a German, or a Spaniard, according to tho 
nationality of his mother’s husband; and this was contrary to the 
genius of France, which imperatively required that the King should 
bo a Frenchman. But this is the error, not so very uncommon in 
the philosophy of history, of taking the consequence for the cause. 
It was not the national spirit of Frenchmen which created the Salic 
rule, but the Salic rule had a great share in creating the French 
national spirit. !No country grew together originally so much 
through chance and good luck as France. Originally confined to a 
small territory round Paris, province after province became incor¬ 
porated with it through feudal forfeitures, through royal marriages, 
or through the failure of lines of vassals even more powerful 
than the King to whom they owed allegiance. But owing to the 
Salic rule, the King always belonged to the heart and core of the 
monarchy. Tho King of England who first annexed Ireland was a 
Frenchman. The King of England who united Scotland with her 
was a Scotchman. But the King of France was from first to last 
born and educated a Frenchman. The same vein of character may 
be seen running through the whole series of French Kings, broken 
only perhaps in the unhappy Prince who closed the dynasty in the 
last oentury. Hence the whole authority of the French Kings* was 
exerted to bring each successive acquisition of the Crown into poli¬ 
tical and social conformity with the original kernel of the kingdom. 
And in this way was created the French love of unity, the French 
taste for centralisation, the French national spirit. The undoubted 
power which France possesses of absorbing into herself and imbuing 
with her national character all the populations united with her has 
been attributed to the French Revolution ; in reality it is much 
older, and may be traced in great part to the Salic rule of royal 
succession. H. S. Mai>*e. 
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“ Elysian beauty, mdanoboly grace, 

Brought from a peqeire, though a happy place.” . 


For many a year the master wrought, 

And wisdom deepened slow with years; 
Guest-chambers of his inmost thought 
Were filled with shapes too stern for tears;— 
Yet Joy was there, and murmuring Love, 

And Youth that hears with hastened breath. 
But, throned in peace all these above, 

The unrevealing eyes of Death. 


II. 

Faces there were which won him yet. 

Fair daughters of an iron age: 

In iron truth pourtrayed he set 
Warrior and statesman, bard and sage. 

From hidden deeps their past ho drew. 

The ancestral bent of stock and stem; 

More of their hearts than yet they knew 
Thro’ their own gaze looked out on them. 

in. 

Yet oftenest in the past ho walked. 

With god or hero long gone by. 

Oft, like his pictured Genius, talked 
With rainbow forms that span the sky; 

Thereto his soul hath listed long. 

When silent voices spake in air,— 

Hath mirrored many an old-world song 
Remote and mystic, sad and fair. 


For here the Thracian, vainly wise. 
Close on the light his love has led;— 
Oh hearken ! her melodious cries 
Fade in the mutter of the dead:— 
“Farewell! from thy embrace I pass, 
Drawn to the formless dark alone: 

I stretch my hands,—too weak, alah I 
And I no more, no more thine own.” 
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V. 

And here is she whom Art aflame 

Smote from the rock a breathing maid ; 
Calm at the fiery call she came. 

Looked on her lover unafraid ; 

Nor quite was sure if life were best, 

And love, till love with life had flown. 
Or still with things unborn to rest. 

Ideal beauty, changeless stone. 


VI. 

Ah ! which the sweeter ? she who stands, 
A soul to woe that moment born,— 
Regretfully her aimless hands 

Drooping by Psyche’s side forlorn ?— 
Woke with a shock the god unknown, 

And sighing flushed, and flying sighed : 
Grey in the dawning stands alone 
His desolate and childly bride. 


A II. 

Or she whose soft limbs swiftly sped 
The touch of very gods must shun. 

And, drowned in many a boscage, fled 
The imperious kisses of the sun ? 

Mix, mix with Daphne, branch and frond, 
O laurel-wildness, laurel-shade ! 

Let Nature’s life,—no love beyond,— 
Make all the marriage of the maid ! 


VIII. 

Or she who, deep in Latmian trees. 

Stoops from the height her silver sheen ? 
Dreams in a dream her shepherd sees 
The crescent car, the bending queen. 

One kiss she gives; the Fates refuse 
A closer bond or longer stay: 

The boy sleeps still; her orb renews 
Its echoless unmated way. 
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XX. 

All these some hope unanswered know. 
Some laws that prison, fates that bar ; 
BafBled their spirit-fountains flow 
Toward things diviner and afar. 

Such dole at heart their painter felt. 
Within, without, such sights to see; 
Who in our monstrous London dwelt. 
And half-remembered Arcady. 


X 

Ah, sure, those springs of joy and pain 
By some remote recall are stirred; 

His ancient Guardians smile again, 

And touch a colour, speak a word. 

Not all asleep thy gods of Greece 
Lie tumbled on the Coan shore :— 

O painter I thou that knew’st their peace 
Must half-remembor evermore ! 


\T. 

So gazed on Phidias’ Warrior-maid, 
Methinks, JEgina’s kingly boy:— 

She stood, her Gorgon shield displayed. 

Too great for love, too grave for joy. 

All day her image held him there; 

This world, this life, with day grew dim; 
Some glimmering of the Primal Fair 
Pre-natal memories woke in him. 


\ii. 

Then as he walked, like one who dreamed. 

Thro’ silent highways silver-hoar. 

More wonderful that city seemed, 

And he diviner than before :— 

A voice was calling, All is well; 

Olear in the vault Selene shone; 

And over Plato’s homestead fell 
The shadow of the Parthenon. 

Fredbbic W. H. Myebs. 
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“ Comment so peut-il| quo . . , vous ne pasaiez pas vos hiTcrs . . . dans nn endroit 
quelconque oil se voit le grand arbitro des Bantus bnmaines, Monscigneur le Soleil ? Je 
crois quo sans lui je serais depuis bion longtemps h quelques pieds sous terre.” 

Zettres de Proiper Merimie. 

% 

Thb many picturesque towns that lie scattered along the beautiful 
Mediterranean coast of France and Italy have long been the favourite 
winter resorts of the inhabitants of Northern Europe. Some of these 
have enjoyed a reputation as winter health T-psorts for a very long 
period, while others have quite recently grown into popularity and 
renown. And there can be little doubt that if the stream of winter 
visitors continues to pour into the Eiviera in the same increasing 
proportions that the past few years have witnessed, many of the 
smaller villages along this highly favoured coast, whose names are at 
present scarcely known beyond their immediate neighbourhood, are 
destined to become as renowned, and justly so, as some of their most 
popular neighbours. 

Passing from west to east, the health resorts of the 'Western 
Eiviera may be said to begin at Hyeres, a few miles from the 
important arsenal of Toulon, and to end at Pegli, a few miles west 
of Genoa. Between these, its western and eastern limits, we have 
the well-known French stations, Cannes, Nice, and Mentone, the 
principality of Monaco, with Monte Carlo; and the Italian towns of 
Bordighera, San Eemo, and Alassio, besides many smaller and less- 
known places on the coast between these. 

In geographical strictness, Hyeres is not included in the Western 
Eiviera, the Riviera di Ponente, since the mountains of the Esterels, 
to the west of Cannes and many miles east of Hyeres, form its western 
boundary; but as a health resort this town naturally falls into the 
group which I have just indicated, and with the other members of 
which it has much in common. i 

Before considering the distinguishing characteristics of each of the 
principal health resorts of this region it will be convenient to consider 
briefly the general characters of the chmate of the whole district of 
the Western Eiviera. The Eiviera is a land of sunlight and a land 
of winds. It is a land of intense, brilliant sunshine, and of cold, 
chilling shade. The very intensity of its sun-heat is to sonje extent 
the cause of its manifold local currents of air. The air is scarcely 
ever still, although, of course, some localities are much more protected 
from the prevailing winds than others. The climate of the Eiviera, 
then, has conspicuous merits and conspicuous defects. But we may 
rest assured that a perfect climate in winte? is to be found nowhere, 
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neither in the Biviera nor elsewhere. The great thing is to know 
thoroughly the nature of a climate before you resort to it, so th^ you 
may obtain the full advantage of all its good qualities and guard 
yourself against suffering from any of its bad ones. 

In examining the climate of any district the chief points to bo 
considered are—1. Its temperature, with its variations. 2. The 
relative proportion of sunshine and cloud; of clear skies and of skies 
that are overcast. 3. The amount of rainfall and the number of 
rainy days. 4. The average humidity of the air, i,e. the amount of 
insensible aqueous vapour in the atmosphere. 5. The prevailing 
winds, and the amount of exposure to or protection from them 
afforded by local conditions. 

Let us, then, in the first place consider the temperature of the- 
Biviera. 

The several health resorts of the Western Biviera lie between 
43° and 45° N. lat, while London lies at 51°’30; and for this reason 
alone the sun has naturally more power there than with us. And 
since the higher temperature of the Biviera is chiefly due to the 
greater power of the sun, to the intensity of the sun’s rays, it follows- 
that the difference between sun and shade temperatures is very 
considerable, and that while in a room looking south you may find 
brilliant sunshine and summer heat, in a room in the same house, 
facing north, you will encounter chill shade and winter cold. And 
similarly, out of doors, there is great risk of chill in passing from 
sun to shade. It has been found that the mean temperature given by 
a thermometer exposed to full sunshine in the winter will reach 
129°-9 Fahr., while in the shade of a northern wall it will not reach 
more than 55°-9, giving a difference of 73° between sun and shade 
temperaturcb. And this is a fact which it behoves delicate visitors, 
and indeed all visitors, to the Biviera constantly to bear in mind. 
If tlley would benefit by the great heat of the sun, they must take 
^ro to protect themselves against the corresponding chill of the 
made. 

It would be a mistake to regard the Biviera in the winter as a hot 
climate, as some persons seem to expect it should be; and, indeed, if 
it were altogether a hot climate it would be a far less generally useful 
and valuable climate than it is. * Still it is a climate in which the 
inhabitants of Northern Europe may in the winter find, on an. 
average, much more warmth than at home. It is found that the 
mean winter and spring temperature of the Biviera (and it must be 
borne in mind that our remarks apply principally to these parts of 
the year, viz. between October and May) is from 8 to 10° Fahr. 
higher than that of England. I am, of course, speaking of average, 
and not of coincident periods of time, for in some months of some 
seasons the mean temperature of parts of the Biviera will be foimd 
nearly as low as at home. For instance, at Cannes, in December ’74, 
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tlie mean excess of temperature over that of London was only 4‘’*3Fahr., 
and in February ’75 still less, viz. only 

It is by no means to its southern latitude alone that the Western 
Riviera owes the relative mildness of its winters, for both Genoa and 
Florence are within the same latitude, and it is well known that they 
do not possess by any means the same mild winter climate. It is 
rather to the protection from northerly winds which is afforded it by 
the great mountain barrier of the Maritime Alps, which extends 
nearly along the whole of this coast, and at a sufficient elevation to 
prevent the cold winds which blow from Northern Europe, and over 
the snowy Alps of Switzerland ond Savoy, from reaching the towns 
built along this part of the northern coast of the Mediterranean. 
Some of these towns are better and more completely protected than 
others from northerly blasts by reason of the relative nearness to them 
of this mountain wall, and by the unbroken nature in parts of the 
barrier it forms; while at other parts the existence of gaps in the 
chain diminishes the protection it affords, and renders some of these 
localities quite unsuited for winter health resorts. Thus many of the 
towns along that part of the coast which extends from San Remo to 
Genoa, owing to the greater remoteness from them of the higher 
chain of Maritime Alps, and the comparatively low elevation of the 
mountains near them, are rendered much more accessible to northerly 
winds, and much kss suited than the more western towns for the 
reception of invalid winter visitors. 

Another cause of the mild winter temperature of the Riviera is its 
southern exposure along the shore of a sea the water of which is 
unusually warm. It has been calculated that the temperature of the 
Mediterranean off this coast is 20“ higher than that of the Atlantic at 
the same depth and in the same latitude; and that the temperature 
of the surface of the sea (off the coast of Cannes) has a mean excess 
of about 12“ Fahr. over the minimum temperature of the air, and a 
mean excess of 9° over that of the sea on our own southern coas4 
(Falmouth). Hence it follows that the atmosphere on this coast or 
the Mediterranean must obtain a considerable addition of heat during 
winter from that which has been stored up in the sea during summer, 
and which is slowly diffused through the air during the colder season. 

It is pretty generally known that there is a great fall of tempera¬ 
ture on the Riviera at sunset, and tha* owing to this fact the time of 
sunset and the hour or two which follow it is a particularly dangerous 
part of the day to invalids and other persons, and one during which 
careful precautions should be observed. This fall of temperature at 
sunset is easily accounted for, and is always encountered whenever* 
owing to the absence of aqueous vapour in the air and the presence of 
clear, cloudless skies, solar radiation is very powerful: for then when 
the sun is withdrawn the whole surface of the country is plunged in 
shade, the air no longer derives any heat from the direct solar rays. 
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and the temperature of the whole air is a shade temperature: Btit 
this is hy no means the only cooling agen(7 that oom^ into operation 
at sunset. When the sky is free from cloud and the atmosphere 
clear, as soon as the sun sets, the heat which has been absorbed by 
the surface of the earth during sunshine is rapidly lost by radiation 
into space, and the air in contact with or near the grOund i& rapidly 
cooled, and the moisture it contains becomes precipitated inr the form 
of dew, and thus the lower strata of the air become damp as well as 
cold at and after sunset. When the sky is overspread with clouds, 
these prevent the radiation of heat from the earth’s surface into space 
and reflect it back to the earth, so that the chilling of the surface at 
sunset is not nearly so great when the sky is cloudy as when it is 
clear. Hence it follows that it is especially during clear cloudless 
weather that invalids must be cautious of exposing themselves to the 
fall of temperature and deposit of dew which occur at sunset. 

The temperature rises again two or three hours after sunset, and 
again falls to the minimum of the twenty-four hours towards sunrise, 
so that it is less dangerous to be out of doors three or four hours after 
sunset than at the time of sunset itself. 

In the second place, as to the relative proportion of sunshine and 
cloud; the excess of sunshiny days during the winter in the Riviera 
over that of our winter is remarkable. If wo compare Nice with 
London, we find that during the six winter and spring months, 
i.e. between October and May, there are on the average ninety-seven 
clear cloudless days at Nice, and only twelve in London! We are 
justified, then, in saying that the Riviera is a land of sunshine. 

Next with regard to rain. It may be said, speaking generally, 
that it is a land of heavy rainfalls and few rainy days. But much 
more rainfalls at the eastern end of the Riviera di Ponente, i.e. about 
Genoa, than at the western end, i.e. around Nice, e.g. the mean 
annual rainfall at Genoa being 1,317 millimetres, that at Nice is 811, 
and that at Hyeres only 740; while the rainy days from November 
to April, both months inclusive, number 67 at Genoa, 43”5 at Men¬ 
tone, 36*2 at Nice, 45-8 at Cannes, and 37*5 at Hyeres. 

Compared with England, the climate of the Riviera is undoubtedly 
a very dry one. It is quite true that for a few days in autumn and 
spring there are torrents of rain, so that the total average rainfall 
may nearly equal that of the west coast of England; but the number 
of fine days “ is immensely greater, both in summer and winter, than 
in almost any other part of Europe.” 

If we compare the rainfall at Nice during the five winter months, 
between October and April, with that of London and that of Tor¬ 
quay during the same months, we find that 

Nice has 16*92 inches 
London 9*51 ,, 

Torquay 18*28 „ 

P 
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80 that nearly twice as much ram fall^ at Nice during the winter 
as in London. But now let us compare the number of rainy days 
during the same period, and then we have at Nice only 30*5 rainy 
days, while in London there are 76’6, and at Torquay 981 
In the Eiviera large quantities of water fall within a few hours 
or days; “ there are three or four successive thoroughly wet days, and 
perhaps nights, and then the weather clears up for some time, and' 
the sky becomes bright and cloudless.” It is very rare to encounter 
continuous broken weather on the Riviera; still it does occur occa¬ 
sionally, and the winter ’78—79 was a notable case in point. The 
following figures indicate the rainfall at Cannes and Mentone, and 
the number of rainy days during this exceptional season:— 


Rainfall j 

j Oct. 

Nov. 

Cannes. 

Deo. Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apta. 

in inches | 

:4-34 

8-35 

3-79 

4-46 

3-94 

7-73 

7-50 

Rainy days 

10 

13 

12 

10 

15 

8 

16 

Rainfall j 

^ Oct. 

Nov. 

Mentone. 

Deo. Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

in inches | 

10-43 

6-95 

2-84 

2-17 

3-92 

4-57 

8-10 

Rainy days 

14 

14 

16 

9 

10 

9 

17 


As a rule the winter rainfall is distributed in the following man¬ 
ner : it is common to have a heavy fall of rain in October—as many 
as 13 inches will often fall in that month ; the next greatest rain¬ 
fall is in November, then December. Next comes March; and 
January and February have the lowest rainfall. In April there are 
heavy falls of rain again as in October. 

But the Riviera, like every other locality, is subject to great varia¬ 
tions in difiTerent seasons, and in the same months in difierent seasons, 
e.g. the rainfall in Mentone 

In November, 1866, was *27 inches. 

„ 1877, „ 10-12 „ 

,, December, 1866, ,, 2- 0 ,, 

» M 1872, „ 12-94 „ 

The year 1877 was a very dry one on the Riviera, and if wo 
compare the total rainfall and the number of rainy days for the 
whole of that year at Toulon with that of London and Torquay we 
get the following figures:— 

Toulon. London. Torquay. 

Hainfall in inches 12-82 26-46 42-25 

Rainy days ... 50 172 224 

Taking the average of a succession of winters, the Riviera is a very 
dry climate, the number of rainy and cloudy days being very few 
compared with the number of dry and clear days 4 but it has excep¬ 
tional seasons, as that of ’78—79 was, and those who were unfortu¬ 
nate enough to pass that winter, and that winter only, there may 
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possibly bftve carried away with them the conviotion that riia<dimate 
of the Biviera is a Teiry wet and disagreeable one. 

In the next place, if we compare the records of the humidity of 
the air during winter, as observed in certain stations on the Biviera, 
with those obtained from similar observations at certain statiotis 
at home, we get decided evidence of the superior dryness of 
the atmosphere of the former. Saturation being represented 
by 100, we get the relative humidity of the Biviera (Cannes 
and Mentone), as compared with London and Falmouth, represented 
by the following figures:— 

Cannes and Mentone. London. Falmouth. 

72-4 88 84-4 

and Dr. Hassell’s observations for last winter at San Bemo give 72'6 
as the mean relative humidity at that station. 

It is not an easy task to write a description of the winds of the 
Biviera. They are legion. The Mistral, the Scirocco, the Greco, 
tho Tramontana, the Sea Wind, the Land Wind, &c. &c. Indeed, 
certain exposed localities on the Biviera are rendered wholly unin¬ 
habitable on account of the number and fury of these tormenting 
winds; and the relative merits of its various health resorts chiefly 
depend on the greater or less protection afforded them against the 
prevailing winds by the surrounding mountains. Moreover, some 
difference of opinion seems to prevail amongst observers resident at 
different stations as to the prevalence or non-prevalcnco of particular 
winds at these stations. This is especially tho case with regard to 
the Mistral, and the local advocates of each station rival one another 
in claiming a relative immunity from its visitations. 

The Mistral is a wind which blows from the West and North West. 
It is a very dry wind, and a wind which generally brings fine clear 
weather, although it is always attended with a falling barometer.^ 
It is a wind which blows with great fary, and owing to its dryness 
rouses clouds of dust. The air loses its humidity and becomes dry, 
cold, penetrating, and irritating. The dryness of this wind is 
accounted for by its losing all its moisture as it sweeps over central 
France. It appears to be a northerly wind originally, which reaches 
the Western Biviera by turning the western flank of the Maritime 
Alps, and so gets a westerly direction given to it. It is especially 
the torment of the more westerly stations, such as Hydros and Nice, 
but it is also felt at times, usually with diminished violence, as far 
east as San Bemo. March is its favourite month; it then blows its 
fiercest, and more frequently than in any other of the winter and 
spring months, but it blows occasionally all through the winter. 

The Scirocco is a South East wind. It is a hot African wind, and 

(1) Dr. Sparks remarks that the barometer is comparatively useless in predictuig 
weather in tho Biviera. It falls trith the north-west wind, which is a dry one, and it 
does not Ml with a south-east wind, which actually brings torrents of rain. 

p2 
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only reaches the northern shores of the Mediterranean after having 
crossed this sea, and so become ladea with moisture; hence it is a 
wet wind; warm, wet, and enervating. It brings to this coast the 
heaviest and most prolonged rains. But these rains do not usually 
appear until after it has blown violently for a day or two. The 
spring and summer are its favourite seasons, but it may occur for two 
or three days in any of the winter months. 

The East wind which frequently blows in spring and summer is 
not very often encountered in winter, and in this region it is not the 
formidable and dreaded wind it is with us. It is frequently followed 
by rain, and is most common from March to May, when it occasionally 
blows with great force. 

A very disagreeable wind is the North East wind or Greco. It 
is bitingly cold, and not unfrequently brings with it sleet, hail, and 
even snow. It fortunately does not blow often. It is more felt 
and is more frequent and severe along the eastern portions of the 
Iliviera di Ponente than along its western parts, and Genoa owes 
much of the bitterness of its climate to its exposure to this wind. 

The Tramontana is the name given to the North wind. Most of 
the health resorts along this coast are protected from it by the chain 
of mountains which rises behind them, and forms a more or less 
complete protection from winds coming from this quarter. These 
northerly winds are either completely arrested by this mountain 
barrier, or they blow over the tops of the moimtams, and are only 
felt at some distance from the coast. But this barrier is in some 
localities not so perfect and effective against these winds as at others. 
** Where long valleys run down in a direction due north and south, 
as at Ventimiglia, the north wind may have free access,” and so, 
owing to the lower elevation of the near hills, the district east of San 
Eemo is less protected from northerly winds than the western 
portion of the same coast. Nice, also, as we shall see, is but 
imperfectly protected from these northerly winds. 

Occasionally a strong wind is felt from the South West it is a dry 
wind, having parted with its moisture in its course over the Spanish 
Sierra and the Pyrenees. A wind also often blows with considerable 
violence from the West; this and the south-west wind are regarded 
by some as really “deflected Mistrals.” It is very well known that, 
on sea-coasts generally, in fine sunny weather there is a breeze which 
blows from the sea on to the land during the day, while at night 
the reverse takes place, and a breeze is found blowing off the land 
on to the sea. I have explained this fully in a former article.® 
This wind from the sea is very much felt all along the Biviera, even 
as far as a mile from the sea, especially on sunny days. It begins to 

Q) Some olieoTvers state that the south-west wind is a wet wind, and it would seem 
that it really does bring rain to some parts of the Biviera. 

(2) “Sea or Mountain,” Fortnightly Eeview, August, 1877. 
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blow about 11 a.m,, and continues till 3 or 3.30 p.nf. It ooonrs then, 
because it is then that tbe surface of the knd becomes b^ted by the 
sun; the air in contact with this surface becoming warm and rareded 
ascends towards the mountain tops, and the colder and denser sea air 
rushes in to take its place, and this goes on as long as the heating 
action of the sun continues. When the sun goes down, the air on 
the surface of the land becomes rapidly cooled by radiation into space, 
and therefore denser, while that in contact with the sea remains warm, 
and then it is that a land breeze springs up blowing on to the sea. 

This, then, is a brief account of the principal winds which the 
visitor to the Riviera must expect to encounter from time to time. 
The greatest number of calm days occur in January and December, 
and the windiest months are March, April, May, and October. The 
strongest, as well as most frequent, winds are from the east and the 
south-west. The Mistral, as I have already said, is most common in 
March. 

Having thus briefly considered, from a general point of view, 
some of the chief characters of the climate of the Western Riviera, I 
now propose to pass in review the principal resorts on this coast. 

Hy^res is one of the oldest health resorts on tho French Riviera. 
It is not actually on the coast as are the other health resorts of this 
region, but it is about 3 miles distant from the sea, a plain of this extent 
stretching between the town and the coast. So that the exciting 
influence of the sea is not experienced at Hyeres, and this is con¬ 
sidered to be one of its advantages. It sufiers, of course, much less 
from the sea breeze than other resorts on tho coast, not only because 
of its distance from the sea, but also because of the protection from 
the sea winds aflEbrded by the islands off the coast—the lies d’Hy^res. 

The town itself is built along the base of a steep rocky hill, having 
a southern or south-eastern aspect. This hill forms part 'of a small 
and picturesque chain of mountains which bounds the valley of 
Hyeres to the north; mountains to the east and north-east close in 
the plain of Hyeres in that direction and project as a promontory 
into the sea, protecting it quite sufficiently from the north-east, but 
less completely from the east winds. On the opposite side of the 
valley, that is, to the west and south-west, a series of hills rises and 
forms a kind of screen between it and the roadstead of Toulon. 
The valley near the sea is swampy, but in the neighbourhood of the 
town it is exceedingly well cultivated; moreover, it gradually rises 
towards the town, which is built at an elevation of 60 or 70 
feet above the level of the valley, and in a situation admirably 
chosen for gaining all the advantages possible from the heat of the 
sun. The town is, therefore, much warmer and drier than the valley, 
which is, in parts, occarionally cold and damp. 

We see, then, that the valley of Hyeres is protected on the south 
by the lies d’Hy^res, to tho north as completely by ranges of high 
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lulls, to the north-east also it is fairly well protected, but it is exposed 
to the north-west and west and to the south-east and east. Owing 
especially to its protection from sea breezes, and also from the north 
and iiorth-'east winds, and to the rarity or nrtiMnptfla of the east wind, 
at this distance from the coast, the atmosphere at Hyeres is sometimes 
exceedingly still and calm, unlike the other health resorts on this 
coast, where perfect stillness of atmosphere is most rare. And the 
air here is neither so dry nor so sharp as at Cannes, Nice, or Men¬ 
tone, and its climate is, therefore, less exciting and more soothing. 
But these advantages are mitigated by the existence of one very 
serious drawback. The valley is completely exposed, in its whole 
length, to the Mistral, which from February onwards blows with 
great force and great frequency. 

The temperature records available with respect to Hydros are not 
very satisfactory, but it seems to be agreed that the climate, apart 
from the winds, is a very mild one. The temperature is about 10® 
warmer than in England. It seems also to be more equable 
than at some of the other stations, not so hot in summer and 
not so cold in winter, and the daily range also appears to be less 
extreme. In the depth of winter the thermometer rarely falls 
below 44 or 45° Fahr. Dr. Cazalis, however, states that he saw 
snow fall three times in the same winter, but it only rested on the 
ground a few hours ; and that frost is very frequent in the valley, 
but very rare in the town. There would seem to bo a great differ¬ 
ence between the valley and the town. “ The town is warm, but the 
valley, at 400 yards from the town, is cold.” Owing to the coldness 
and dampness of the valley heavy dews fall at sunset, and extra 
precautions are required to pj'otect one’s self against the consequent 
chilling of the atmosphere ; and fogs are not very uncommon over 
the islands and the plain in spring and autxunn. 

There are no good and recent statistics available as to the rainfall 
at Hyeres. It would secin, however, to be from 28 to 30 inches in 
the year, with an average of about 60 rainy days. The winter and 
spring months are probably somewhat drier than at other health 
resorts on the Riviera. The water supply is good, and the sanitary 
condition of the town satisfactorj’’,, except in the old parts, which 
remain dirty and ill-drained. There are but few villas, invalids and 
visitors living for the most part in hotels, of which there are several 
fairly good ones, the cost of living at them being somewhat less than 
at the best hotels at Cannes or Nice. There are many charming 
and picturesque promenades, and in this respect Hydros is much 
better off than most other resorts on the Riviera. But life is some¬ 
what monotonous and dull there, and the French complain bitterly 
of its ennui. As to the cases of illness to which its climate is best 
suited, there seems an extraordinary divergence of opinion amongst 
different authorities. But I think it may be safely said that it 
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is suited to persons of nerrous temperament wHo ditdike^tbe sea^ 
and who find Hentone and Cannes so exciting that they cannot 
stop at these places. Some denounce it altogether for cheat cases, 
on account of the prevalence of the Mistral during the spring months; 
others think it well suited to cases with a tendency to heemoptyais, 
on account of its more soothing character. It is good for nerrous, 
feeble children, and for some forms of gout and rheumatism. It is not 
bracing and-stimulating enough for scrofulous cases, nor is it suitable 
to asthmatics. The natives of Hyeres are said to be exceedingly 
healthy and long-lived. “ There is no scrofula among the children, 
and phthisis is scarce. At the cemetery the large number of old 
people buried there attracted my attention.” (Sparks.) 

But the objections which have been urged against the climate of 
Hyeres do not apply to a resort situated on the southern slopes of the 
hills opposite Hydros. Here there are valleys admirably situated, 
sheltered from the Mistral and from all but southern winds, warmed 
all day by the sun, and provided with many most charming and 
picturesque walks. “ Ces situations,” says Dr. Cazalis, “ sont des 
plus belles et des plus chaudes qu’on puisse rencontrer sur nos cotes ; 
il n’y manquent qu^une chose: ce sont des habitations : d part trois 
ou quatre villas, il n’y a sur cette cote aucune maison.” This refers 
to the valley of Co&tahelle, about two miles S.W. of Hydros, and 
destined probably to become equally famous. The principal resi¬ 
dence there is a villa which has been built by the Duke of Grafton. 
The only hotel there is the small Pension Anglai8e,*which can only 
accommodate about twenty-two persons. “ Tho valley is embosomed 
in pine woods, broken here and there by vineyards and olive 
orchards, and by tho gardens of the few villas which have sprung up 
as yet. Near the shore there are largo groves of olive trees, which 
are finer than at Hydros itself, and indicate a warmer climate.” ^ 

The next of the health resorts on tho Western Riviera which wo 
arrive at in journeying eastward is Cannes. For the foreign 
visitor, Cannes is rather the name of an extensive district than 
of a small coast town. Unlike any of the other health resorts 
on the Riviera, it is scattered over a wide tract of land, so that 
its eastern and western limits are some miles apart, and its 
attractions and beauties are not limited and concentrated in one 
particular spot, but are varied and widespread. There is no sense 
of restraint and imprisonment in a place like Cannes, where the 
landscape is wide, open, and free. Corresponding with this great 
range and variety of territory there is a corresponding range of 
climate. “GrSoo d la configuration de notre station,” says Dr. 
Cazalis, “ nous jouissons d’une gamme de climats diff4rents, plutdt 
que d’un seul; prds du Cannet se trouvent des situations abrit^es 
des vents, et des effiuves salines; pres de la mer Patmosphdre est 

(1) Sparks, Riviera. 
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agit^e, satur^e de sel, excitante. Entre ces deux extr^mit^s se tirouTe 
une s^rie de positions mixte qui conviennent a bien des genres divers 
de malades.” 

It is customary to say that Cannes occupies two bays, an eastern 
and a western; but this seems to me to be scarcely correct. 
There is one large bay, the Golfe de la Napoule, having the Esterel 
mountains for its western boundary, and the low-lying narrow point, 
the Cap de la Croisette, for its eastern limit. A relatively small 
portion of this bay, at its eastern end, is separated from the western 
part by a hill of no great elevation, which stretches out from one of 
the ranges to the north of the town and projects into the sea. This 
hill, the Mont Chevalier, is surmounted by the ruins of an old town 
and the old Cathedral of Cannes; and along its eastern aspect the 
chief part of the old town is built. This projecting rock, prolonged 
by a pier, encloses a small harbour; and this, with that part of the 
shore between it and the Cap de la Croisette, is termed the eastern 
bay. A fine carriage road runs along the whole length of this bay, 
with villas and houses on one side of it, the beach and the sea on 
the other. The adjacent part of the shore of the western bay is 
also covered, for a mile or two, with streets, and villas, and hotels, 
and their gardens extend in all directions for a considerable distance 
inland. 

With regard to the climate of Cannes, in the first place, if we 
consider the whole district, there can be no doubt that it is less 
protected from winds than some of the other resorts on the Western 
Riviera, and that Cannes, on the whole, must bo considered a rather 
windy place. “ A Cannes, I'air est toujours en mouvement, mais ce 
mouvement a<5rien est tri^s souvent fort minime et ne regne pas dans 
tons les points du territoire.” ^ 

The protecting chains of high mountains to the north are removed 
to some considerable distance from the coast, and scarcely offer so 
complete a screen from northerly currents as they do when close to the 
town, as at Mentone. The Esterels present a considerable barrier to 
the approach of the Mistral; but the protection from this wind is not 
complete; there is more or less of a gap between the hills to the 
west and those to the north-west, through which this wind is able 
at times to reach Cannes. The mountains to the east and to the 
north-east are not suflSciently high to afford a complete protection 
from winds coming from those quarters. The prevailing winds at 
Cannes come from the -east, varying from north-east to south-east. 
A wind from the north is rare, and always feeble. Still more rare, 
in winter, is a wind blowing directly from the south. Dr. Oazalis 
gives the following as the result of several years' personal experience. 
Towards the last week in October the wind, sometimes from the 
east, sometimes from the west, becomes high. In November there 

(1) Cazalis, d* Carnet. 
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is always a windy and rainy period, lasting from eight days to three 
w^ks. The wind is rarely violent, and never cold. During or alter 
this there may he a few days of Mistral; then commences tho r6ign 
of the east wind, a mild wind which lasts till February. Decmnber 
and January are the least windy months. West winds begin ag^n 
in February, and the north-west (Mistral) may blow for two or three 
days. In March the winds are often violent, and bring, not in¬ 
frequently, torrents of rain, as in November. In April the winds 
are very variable; but it is almost always easy at Cannes, owing to 
the extent and varying inclination and aspect of the ground, to find 
sheltered situations for exercise during the prevalence of even the 
strongest winds. The neighbourhood of Cannet, a village aboxit 
two miles to the north of Cannes, presents many most favourable 
and protected sites for dwellings and for promenades ; and delicate 
persons, especially those who suffer from chest affections, or those of 
sensitive nervous temperament who find the neighbourhood of the sea 
too exciting, are strongly recommended to settle in the valley of Cannet. 

The temperature observations taken by different persons at Cannes 
vary considerably, and this variation, no doubt, depends on the 
different methods followed by different observers, and the different 
localities in which their instruments have been placed. It may, 
however, be stated as an average, that the mean winter temperature 
at Cannes is about 8° Fahr. higher than in London; that, compared 
with other stations on this coast, Cannes is not so warm as Mentone 
or San Remo, while it is somewhat warmer than Nice. Dr. Cazalis 
thinks his own personal feelings may be more instructive than the 
varying and somewhat irreconcilable evidence of different thermo¬ 
meters. “When I come to Cannes,” he says, “on the 15th of. 
October, I find a temperature which reminds me of the heat of the 
suburbs of Paris in August ,* about the 25th October the temperature 
falls somewhat suddenly, and a light cloak is needed in the morning and 
evening. In November come the rains, and after that the tempera¬ 
ture gets lower and lower till about the 15th December. Towards 
the end of January occasional frosts at night in cold spots may 
be expected, but during the daytime, in clear weather, it is warm 
enough for invalids to take out-of-door exercise. The temperature 
rises rapidly in February, but less in March, which is the worst 
month in the year. At the beginning of April it is often necessary 
to close the shutters, to prevent one’s apartments being overheated 
by the sun, and the heat, in the daytime, reminds one of a July 
temperature near Paris.” There is a considerable rainfall at Cannes, 
about 32 inches during the winter time (November to April), and 
about 58^ rainy days. As elsewhere on the Riviera, there are heavy 

(1) It is difficult to come at a constant mean of rainy days from the tables of different 
observers. Sparks, who is ordinarily very carefoi, gives 68 in ono place, and 46’8 m 
another. 
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falls of rain lasting often several days in November and March; in 
the former month the rains have been known to last for three weeks! 
The winds which bring these rains are usually warm winds, coming 
from the south-east and the south-west. Between these periods rain 
is rare, and lasts but a few hours. Snow appears about once every 
two or three years, and never lies on the ground more than a few 
hours. A fog is a still greater rarity. 

Occasionally a very wet or a very cold season is encountered, and 
then the sufferings of the visitors are very acute, much more so than 
at home. 

The winter of 1878—9 was a most trying one, on account of the 
prevalence of rains; that of 1869—70 on account of the cold. 
M^rim^e, who was devoted to Cannes, thus writes of the latter 
season : “ L’hiver a <5te affreux. II a gel4 ici 4 six degr/'s, ph4- 
nom^ne qui ne s’etait produit depuis 1821. Toutes Ics belles iieurs 
qui faisaient la gloire du pays ont 6td detruites, bcaucoup d'orangors 
ont g^le. Jugez de Teffet que produit sur une etre norveux comme 
raoi la pluie, le froid, la grMo du ciel; on en sonffre dm fois plm ici 
qu’on ne ferait d Paris! ” 

The country around Cannes is exceedingly beautiful, and in the 
number, variety, and attractiveness of the possible drives and excur¬ 
sions into the surrounding neighbourhood, it possesses advantages 
over most of the other health resorts on this coast. “ There is very 
little ploughed or fallow land. Olive-trees alternate with vines. 
The hills are verdant to the tops with pines and forest trees, and the 
warm and sheltered nooks are planted with the orange-tree, which 
is here almost exclusively grown for its blossoms used for making 
perfumes. Nearly every kind of shrub and flower grows luxuriantly 
out-of-doors in the gardens, and the Cannes gardens are unrivalled 
in their way.” 

The eucalyptus-tree, with its tall graceful stem and long, sickle- 
shape drooping loaves, now cultivated largely all along the Biviera, 
is especially noticeable in the gardens at Cannes. Dean Alford 
writes : “ One great advantage of Cannes over other Biviera stations 
is, that you have actual forest scenery within fifty yards of your 
hotel. To get such a scene at Nice you have to walk or drive full 
two miles between high walls; at Mentone, to go quite as far, and 
to climb till you are worn out with fatigue; at San Bemo, to go 
somewhere else in a carriage.” One great drawback, however, to 
the pedestrian, especially in the central part of Cannes, is the dusti¬ 
ness of the roads and the absence of cross-roads by which to pass 
from one district to another. 

Cannes is provided with many excellent but expensive hotels, 
and numerous elegant villas. There are plenty of good shops 
where all the necessaries and even the luxuries of life may be pro¬ 
cured. Of society there is perhaps rather too much, if we consider 
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the interests of the invalid visitors only. Complaints have bMin made 
of the drainage of the town, and bad smells are certainly encountered 
along the promenades near the shore, where open drains discharge 
themselves into the sea, but these were to be, and probably by this 
time are^ carried far out from the shore into the sea.' In considering 
what cases are best suited for the climate of Cannes, it must be 
remembered that Cannes is a bracing place, that its air is tonic and 
stimulating, and to some nervous and sensitive organizations exciting 
and irritating. But many who need a calmer and softer climate 
during the winter months are benefited by a change to the more tonic 
air of Cannes in the spring—the end of March and the beginning 
of April. It must be borne in mind also that at Cannes you can 
avail yourself of two somewhat different climates, according as you 
choose a residence in the neigbourhood of the sea-shore or inland, 
in the valley of Cannet for example. 

All invalids, except those who suffer from scrofulous or lymphatic 
conditions, are advised to keep away from the shore. The extreme 
heat of the Boulevard do la Croisette, the fierce sunshine, the sea air, 
the wind, excite but do not fortify, induce fever instead of giving 
strength to a large class of invalids.* 

Speaking very generally, it may bo said that all scrofulous affec¬ 
tions, especially in children, as well as all the milder forms of 
glandular affections and cases of retarded development, derive very 
great benefit from the climate of Cannes. These are cases in which 
the forces of growth, repair, and nutrition require flogging into 
activity, and the stimulating climate of the sea-shore, the air, the 
brilliant sunshine, the restless winds, are all needed to rouse the 
sluggish temperament into the vigour of health. 

Nearly all cases of anaemia improve greatly at Cannes, especially 
if they lead a prudent and careful life, and take as much out-of- 
door exercise as possible; even cases of cerebral anaemia in the aged 
mend rapidly; these persons, however, must reside inland, away 
from the sea, and avoid too much exposure to direct sunshine. The 
same remark applies to cases of slow convalescence from ocute 
disease. Of cases of chest disease, those of simple chronic bronchial 
catarrh do well by the sea-shore. Asthmatics, on the contrary, 
should avoid the sea, and live as far inland as possible. Case^ of 
emphysema, of chronic pleurisies, and of chronic laryngitis, also 
improve here. Cases of chronic consumption, under certain condi¬ 
tions, do exceedingly well at Cannes; and even in very advanced 

(1) A Berioas outbreak of fever at Cannes, prevailing at the present time, points to 
tlie urgent necessity of thorough inquiry into its existing means of sanitation; and 
unless some perfectly tnistworth} assurance is given by the municipal authorities that 
Cannes has been put into a wholesome and safe state, English physidans will certainly 
not allow their patients to run the senous risk which a residence in its hotels or 
villas semns now to involve. 

(2) Oaialis, Chmat de Cannts. 
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stages it will often help to prolong life for many years. But a 
number of minute details have to be carefully attended to in th6s© 
cases, which it would be out of place to enumerate here ; it is only 
necessary to say they must avoid the sea-shore. Certain forms of 
ehronic gout and rheumatisiu, and of Bright’s disease, are benefited 
by wintering at Cannes. 

Hysterical and nervous maladies, and neuralgias associated with 
general nervous irritability, should avoid Cannes, where their suffer¬ 
ings are often aggravated by the too exciting and irritating effect of 
the climate. 

Nice, it must honestly be admitted, is rather a pleasure resort 
than a health resort, and whatever differences of opinion may be 
entertained with respect to the value, in certain ca^es, of its winter 
climate, it must also be admitted that whatever defects the climate 
of the Riviera possesses, those are specially concentrated and aggra¬ 
vated at Nice. Of brilliant scorching sunshine there is during most 
winters an abundance. There are constantly clear blue skies and but 
little cloud; the air is remarkably dry, bracing, and exciting; there 
are fewer rainy days perhaps than at some of the other health resorts 
on the coast. But there are occasionally heavy downpours, which 
may last for days together in spring and autumn, and in mid-winter 
a continuous bitterly cold drizzle, with a biting north-east wind, 
as disagreeable and chilling as anything our own climate can afford, 
is not unknown at Nice. The frequency, keenness, and incon¬ 
stancy of the winds at Nice are weU known; the wind will shift 
three or four times a day, making it impossible to obtain any 
continuous shelter from it. “ The winds,” says Eliseo Reclus, the 
well-known French geographer, “ are extremely inconstant and 
sometimes of insupportable violence. At the end of winter and at 
the beginning of spring when the Mistral blows with fury, the 
blackish duet which it sweeps before it in a whirlwind does not yield 
in intensity to the rain of cinders showered down by a volcano.” 
Then at Nice you are in a large town, not in the country, and you 
naturally lead a town life rather than a country one. Of course it 
has the advantages as well as the disadvantages of a town. There 
are much gaiety and animation, abundance of amusements and 
pleasures, and a certain amount of social and intellectual activity and 
interests, so that for a certain class of invalids who dread the 
ennui and quiet of a health resort pur et simple, Nice has immense 
attractions. It also has considerable dangers, for the very move¬ 
ment and excitement and gaiety of a place like Nice tend to throw 
the visitor off his guard, and to lead to some indiscreet exposure or 
want of precaution which, in such a treacherous climate, may have 
serious results. But there are persons who must and will have 
amusement whether they are ill or well, to whom life, without 
constant entertainment, is wearisome and fatiguing, who live in 
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constant dread of being emuy4. Let these by all means go to Nice 
and take their ohanee there. 

If Nice were the only town on the Eiviera where good accommo¬ 
dation and good medical skill could be procured, as no doubt it 
once was, I could understand the propriety, nay, the necessity of 
sending sick persons there in great numbers, as wns once the cus¬ 
tom. But to select Nice, when Cannes and Mentone and San Bemo 
and other places are available, for the residence of the generality 
of invalids, except for some other reason than that they are invalids, 
seems to me difficult to understand. There are, however, a select 
class of cases for whom the climate and surroundings of Nice seem 
very suitable. It is said to be remarkably useful to persons who, 
from over-work or any other cause, have become the victims of 
atonic dyspepsia, with torpid livers, and a tendency to melancholia. 
But if such persons suffer from nervous irritability, as they often do, 
Nice is to be avoided. It is also beneficial in those diseases of young 
children and others which depend on the scrofulous and lymphatic 
constitution. It is a good winter resort for many aged persons with 
flagging vitality and with a tendency to catarrhal attacks. Age 
brings caution, and invalids of this class know how to avoid the 
bad points and take advantage of the good points of the climate. 
Nice is also suitable to cases of simple anosmia uncomplicated by any 
nervous affection. It is also very attractive to the large class of 
soi-disant invalids. 

The meteorology of Nice has been carefully studied by many 
competent observers. Its mean annual temperature is 60°-3 Fahr., 
nearly the same as at Pisa and Rome. Its mean winter temperature 
is 49’1, and its mean spring temperature 58-1. The minimum tem¬ 
perature at night, 26*6. The coldest months are January and 
February. In March there are great variations of temperature, with 
rough winds and clouds of dust. Falls of the barometer are almost 
always caused by the dry north-west wind, and rains “ only cause 
the mercury to sink gradually and almost imperceptibly.” The 
relative humidity for Nice is small, the annual mean at 2 p.m. 
being 59*6. The moan proportion of sunny, oloudy, and rainy days 
for twenty years is represented by the following figures: sunny 
219*2, cloudy 77*3, rainy 67*4; and for the winter season, from 
October to May : sunny 136*8, cloudy 55*3, rainy 52*8. The mean 
annual rainfaU is 32*43 inches, and 19*45 for the six winter months 
(November to April). Most rain falls, as elsewhere on the Riviera, 
in October and April; and the winds that bring rain are, according 
to some observers, the oast, the south-west, and the north-east, while 
others maintain that the heaviest and longest rains come firom the 
south-east. It has been calculated that for the whole year there are 
88*4 days of strong wind, 276*8 of gentle wind, 22*8 of complete 
calm. March, April, and May are the windiest months. The east 
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wind is the most common of the stormy winds, and blows 45 days in 
the year. The south-west wind is also a violent wind, especiidly at 
the time of the autumn equinoctial rains. The north-east wind some¬ 
times brings hailstorms and snow. The Mistral blows (from 
north-west or west) chiefly in February and March, and is accom¬ 
panied with clouds of dust. The magnificent Promenade des 
Anglais, one of the finest promenades in Europe, running for a mile 
and a half along the sea-shore, is especially exposed to the fury of the 
Mistral, as is also the adjacent quarter of the town; more protected 
from this and other winds is the Carabacel quarter, situated about a 
mile north of the shore, and somewhat under the protection of the 
northern hills; it is regarded as the most sheltered situation in Nice 
itself. Here many of the best hotels aro built, and here invalids, 
for whom the neighbourhood of the shore is too exciting, are advised 
to live. Still further north, between two and three miles from the 
sea, is the suburb of Cimiez; it is built on one of the spurs jutting 
out from the mountains to the back of Nice, and is regarded as 
having a much more sedative climate than Nice itself, and much 
better suited to invalids with chest complaints. It is also said to be 
much more sheltered from the north and other winds; but it has 
appeared to other observers, as well as to myself, that Cimiez is in 
a very exposed situation, on the brow of a hill, certainly within reach 
of the Mistral and imperfectly sheltered from most winds, except the 
north. It of course escapes the sea winds and the stimulating saline 
emanations on the shore, and with its complete southern exposure 
must get all the advantage possible from the sunshine, without the 
reflection and glare from the sea. 

The environs of Nice are exceedingly beautiful, especially the 
drives eastward, and the Comiche road from Nice to Mentone, a drive 
of about eighteen miles, is a marvel of beauty and interest. One 
of the most beautiful spots on the Comiche road between Nice and 
Monaco is the village of Turbia (Trophaea August!), at an elevation 
of nearly 2,000 feet above the sea, built on a crest which unites Mont 
Agel to the magnificent bold promontory, the Tete de Chien, whose 
stupendous precipices tower above Monaco. A path practicable for 
mules and pedestrians descends to Monaco along the steep flanks 
of the T6te de Chien, but the carriage road has to make a long detour 
by the village of Boccabruna. But there is now another carriage 
road only just completed which runs along the sea-shore between 
Nice and Monaco, and 1 call attention to it because about a mile or 
so before it reaches Monaco it passes a station which as yet possesses 
a name and nothing more—it is absolutely in its earliest infancy ; 
there may be one house there, but not more ; and others are, or 
were last year, only in course of construction. It is named after 
the village on the heights I have just spoken of, “ Turbie sur Mer'* 
It is admirably situated in a small rock-bound bay, just a little to 
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the.'west of the jutting promontory on which the castle and old 
town of Monaco are built. It is protected on all sides except towards 
the sea, and from its own natural advantages as well as from its 
nearness both to jN’iceand Monaco it is surely destined, when properly 
developed, to be a popular resort. 

It is scarcely necessary that I should speak of the beauty and 
attractiveness of Monaco and Monte Carlo. If it were not for the 
dangerous seductions of the gaming tables it would doubtless be one 
of the most popular health resorts of the whole Western Riviora, not 
simply because of its beauty, but also because of its admirably pro¬ 
tected situation, especially in parts. The old town and castle of 
Monaco are built on a curiously shaped rock about one hundred and 
sixty feet high, whi^h projects into the sea, first in a southerly and 
then in an easterly direction, so that it curves round towards the 
east in a manner so as to partially enclose its pretty little harbour. 
Between this rock and the promontory of Monte Carlo, which juts 
out into the sea about a mile further east, extend the harbour and 
Bay of Monaco, with an excellent beach and sea-bathing establish¬ 
ment. Nearly on a level with the shore, but rising gently as it 
extends inwards, is a new quarter named the Condamine. The north¬ 
west portion of this quarter enjoys complete protection to the west 
and south-west by means of this lofty rock of old Monaco, and to 
the north and north-west by the high mountains which here approach 
to within a little distance of the sea. On the opposite side of Monte 
Carlo, where it slopes down to that part of the coast which stretches 
away to Cap Martin, and to Mentone, “the loveliest bit of the 
whole Riviera,” there are admirable sites for villas and hotels exposed 
to the full sunshine, and protected on all sides except to the south 
and south-east, from which quarters the cold winds do not come. 

It is stated that the mean annual temperature of Monaco is two 
degrees higher than that of Mentone, and three degrees higher than 
that of Nice, and as a proof of the greater mildness and equability of its 
climate it is also stated that during the exceptional winter of1870—71, 
when at Cannes and at Nice the frost destroyed a number of plants 
recently acclimatized, the same plants at Monaco did not suffer at 
all, although in the open air and without shelter, and that the lemon- 
trees which were severely injured at Mentone were not all affected 
at Monaco. If the day should ever come when the gaming tables at 
Monte Carlo are suppressed, this neighbourhood will undoubtedly 
become most attractive as a health resort. 

Mentone is but five miles east of Monaco and fifteen (by rail) from 
Nice. The bay, on the shores of which the town of Mentone is 
built, is bounded on the west by the low-lying Cap St. Martin, 
covered by forests of olive-trees, and on the east by the Cap de la 
Murtola. From cape to cape this bay is about four miles across, and 
has a south-easterly aspect. As at Cannes, the old town is built on 
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a ridge which projects into the sea and divides off a portion of this 
bay to the east, which forms the smaller and east bay; the western 
division being much wider, forms the west bay. This division of 
Mentone into an east bay and a west bay represents a very essential 
difference in climate; for the Mentone district is bounded, behind 
and on each side, by a sort of semicircle of high limestone mountains, 
some of them reaching an elevation of over 4,000 feet, and the 
lowest depression or gap in which is not less than 2,600 feet above 
the sea. The chief part of this mountain wall opposite the western 
bay is at a distance of about three miles from the town, but hills 
and ridges of lower elevation, from 400 to 700 feet, run down from 
it at right angles to the shore. Between these ridges, three principal 
valleys, with their torrents, stretch down from the higher mountains 
and open behind the western bay. Through these valleys currents 
of air descend from the north, and so produce a certain ventilation 
and movement of the atmosphere in this part of Mentone. 

It is quite different with regard to the eastern bay. In the first 
place it is a much deeper indentation of the coast than the western 
bay, so that its curve is almost a semicircle. Then the hills come 
so close to the shore that there is scarcely any room for the town, 
which consists here of little more than a road and a row of houses 
and hotels squeezed in between the base of the mountains and the 
sea-shore; the mountains, however, recede a littlq* further east 
towards where the road ascends to the Italian frontier. Nor are 
there any considerable valleys opening into the eastern bay to bring 
cold currents of air down from the mountains. It follows that the 
temperature of this bay is from 2 to 3° Fahr. higher than that of 
the western bay, owing to Ihe reflection of the sun’s rays by day 
from the surface of the bare limestone rocks which rise directly 
behind it, and to fhe gradual giving up at night of the heat they 
absorb during the day. There is also less motion in the air, and 
Dr. Cazalis testifies that he has sometimes seen the atmosphere here 
absolutely still, as he has also seen it at Hyeres, a very unusual thing 
in the Biviera. There is also said to be more humidity in the air of 
the oast bay than that of the west. The east bay then is very 
sheltered and very picturesque, but it is found to have a relaxing 
effect on some people, who also complain of a sense of being “ shut 
in ” and confined there, and that on bright sunny days, and these 
often succeed one another with an almost wearying monotony, the 
heat and glare of the sun become really distressing.* Then there is 
only one level walk, and that is along the dusty high road. But for 
invalids whose chief care it is to lounge through the winter in a 
warm and comparatively still atmosphere, the east bay of Mentone 

(1) “ The eastern bay is simply a san trap, almost intolorable^all the noontide hours. 
Often have I sought the old town and plunged into its dark street, as into a bath, from 
the glare of that faint mile of great hotels and villas.”—Dean Alford’s Shiera. 
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is well suited;; wHle the yiUas and houses bttilt in the wider eMem. 
part of the east baj no doubt enjoy the wannest and most protOoted 
situation in Mentone. In the western bay it is quite dififeront; 
here the higher mountains fall back, as has already been suid, to 
some distance behind the town, and the houses not only stretch along 
the bay, but extend, in a more or less scattered way, over the 
gradually sloping territory which reaches from the bay to the foot 
of the lower ridges and the sides of their intervening valleys which 
come down to the north of the town. So that the west bay is not 
so much protected from winds as the east bay, it is more open to 
the south-west and to the west, and consequently gets more wind 
and is somewhat colder and more bracing. The considerable differ¬ 
ences of opinion which have been noticed to exist between the state¬ 
ment of different observers as to the climate of Mentone may, 
possibly, be accounted for by the circumstance that some have made 
their observations exclusively in the east bay, while others have made 
theirs in the west bay. For example, one writer, an old resident, 
states that Mentone enjoys “ complete protection ” from the Mistral; 
another says, “ The western end is open to the Mistral, there being 
only the low Cape of St. Martin to ward it off; ” a third writes, 
“ The Mistral seldom blows here from the north-west, and even then' 
is deprived of much of its violence and coldness, but it is still 
extremely disagreeable ; ” while a fourth actually gives the average 
of the number of days in which he had observed a Mistral blowing 
during the four winters he resided there, and these are said to be- 
4‘5 in jN’ovember, 3 in December, 4’25 in January, 6-7 in February, 
and 5*25 in March. He had observed it blow as many as nine days, 
in February. The writer of this notice certainly found a Mistral 
blowing and raising clouds of dust in the west bay of Mentone on 
the evening of Christmas Day, 1880! Of other winds, the east 
wind is felt chiefly along the shore, and shelter from this wind can 
always be obtained in the walks and drives along the valleys behind 
the west bay. South, south-west, and south-east winds, all coming 
across the sea, have free access to Mentone, but these are not, as a 
rule, cold winds, although they may blow at times with considerable 
violence. From the north winds it is completely protected. 

By comparing the different means of the temperature, records of 
different observers at Mentone, the following figures are obtained.. 
Mean temperature for the following months:— 

Oot. Nov. Dee. Jan. Feb. March. Apnl. May. 

Tkist Bay 65-3 65-3 50-35 49-9 50-6 53-9 58-7 65’76 

West Bay 62-2 55-6 50-69 49*'12 49-46 61-1 37-64 83*1 

It will be noticed that during the months in which there is least 
wind, December and January, there is scarcely any difference in the 
temperature of the two bays, but in the windy spring months the 

VOT,. VTYT W « 
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greater protection enjoyed by the east bay is shown by its higher 
temperature. The lowest temperature recorded during ten eonsecu- 
tiro winters was 25’6 in March, 1877, and the highest 77 deg. in 
November, 1874. The mean daily range of temperature was found 
to be least in December, 9*2, and greatest in April, 12'6, The 
average rainfall from October to May inclusive is 25*61 inches, but 
if we omit October and May, for the remaining six months it is only 
17-87 inches. The corresponding number of rainy days is 63-8 if 
we include October and May, 45*15 excluding them. January and 
February are the finest months, and have the smallest rainfall and 
the fewest rainy days. October^ is the wettest month. The 
average number of very fine days for the six winter months, from 
November to April inclusive, seems to be about 94-5, rather more 
than 15 in each month.^ Considered generally, the climate of 
Mentone may be taken as a favourable example of the Biviera climate, 
and it has the great advantage of possessing, as it were, two climates, 
suited to two different classes of invalids. For those who especially 
desire warmth and shelter and a quiet indolent life, with plenty of 
sunshine and simheat, and who like to live close to the sea, there is 
the mild and sedative climate of the east bay, with its southern 
exposure and its almost complete protection from strong winds.® 
For those, on the other hand, who find advantage from a more 
bracing air, who like to have the sunheat tempered by cooling winds, 
who cannot feel at ease without “ ample space and room enough ” to 
wander free over hill and valley, or who are irritated by the mono¬ 
tonous beat of the tideless sea against the shore, or to whom the 
saline emanations from the sea prove exciting and discomforting, for 
those there is the west bay with hotels and villas, some on the sea¬ 
shore, some a little removed from it, some, and those the newest and 
best, far removed from the sea and high up on the hill-aide. The 
value of a climate of this kind in many forms of pulmonary affections, 
in certain chronic gouty and rheumatic conditions, in states of 
anmmia, in convalescence from many acute diseases, and in the many 
infirmities to which old ago is exposed, is incontestable. 

There are some very beautiful walks and drives around Mentone, 
but unfortunately for invalids the walks are nearly all of them steep 
and fatiguing, so that, unless he is able to climb, the invalid’s walks 

(1) The discrepancies which are observed in the figures published as “means” and 
“averages” in the meteorological tables of different observers are, to some extent, 
movitable, and depend on th6 circumstance that the observations recorded extend over 
varying periods and different seasons. Observations which extend over only five or six 
years will be influenced by the occurroqce of one very flne or one very bad season, and 
wiU perhaps vary somewhat from the records of smother observer extending over twenty 
or twenty-five years. 

(2) “ There is hardly a fairer scene of languid repose to be found in all this resty land. 

. . . There is no edge in the breeze, no sea-air breathing from the waves.”-—Alford’s 

Smera. 
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will probably be restricted to tbe somewbat wiady "J^rottenade dtt. 
Midi.” Bat those only who oan climb up to wid beyond these mountain 
ridges ^hich divide the several valleys behind Mentone will disoovnr 
how exceedingly beautiful the whole district is; in the background 
a magnificent sweep of high mountains/ remarkable for the variety 
and beauty of their form aud the warmth and richness of their 
colour; in front the limitless expanse of deep blue sea, still and 
smooth as the surface of a mirror,, or crisped into small white crests 
of foam by some light breeze; far in the distance the snow-clad 
summits of the Corsican Hills, touching the azure sky, like the ivory 
pinnacles of some unearthy temple; on each side, the exq^uisite 
coast scenery; towards the west, the wooded promontory* of St. 
Martin, the picturesque village of Rocoabruna, high up ou the hill¬ 
side ; the bold precipice of the T6te de Chien, and the old tower of 
Turbia, above Monaco; the rocky promontory of Monaco itself, its 
miniature bay, the glittering towers of the Casino of Monte Carlo; and 
stretching out into the soa, far in the west, the ever-beautiful range 
of the Esterels Orange, lemon, and olive groves are spread out at our 
feet; and to the east thero are the steep, rock-bound coast of the 
eastern bay and the adjacent frontier of Italy, the fine promontory of 
Cap Murtola, with steep red rocks behind it, and the carriage road into 
Italy winding over it; and extending far out into the sea, and form¬ 
ing the eastern limit of the view the sunny promontory of Bordig- 
hera. All this seen in the varied and gorgeous colouring of the 
setting sun, with its many hues of blue and purple and crimson and 
gold, composes a picture of almost unrivalled beauty. 

“ Those who need bracing,” writes Dean Alford, “are apt to com¬ 
plain of a fevered and depressing effect at hlentone. On three 
separate occasions have I found this, and each time I have speedily 
lost it among the palms of Bordighera.” Bordighera is the next 
health resort eastward from Mentone, from which it is distant about 
ten miles, being three miles from the Italian frontier town of Ven¬ 
timiglia.^ Bordighera is a conspicuous object nearly all along the 
"Western Riviera, as it is seen glittering in the sunshine, its houses 
clustered together on a promontory that projects far out into the sea. 
It is the only health resort on this coast that occupies a position on a 
promontory; all the others being built round bays or depressions 
in the coast. It is naturally, therefore, much exposed to winds, that 
is to eay, to all those winds that can reach it in blowing across the 
sea ;*the east, the south-east, the south-west, and the west winds cun 
all blow freely upon this promontory. But it is well protected by 

(1) There is nowhere else on the shores of Europe so small a looalitf surrounded hy 
mountains 6f an equal altitude ’’—Oheraher Aidomo, Floret det Alpet Manttmet, 

{%) Where a tedious delay and an examination^of luggage takes place at the Italian 
Custom Bouse. 

Q 2 
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mountains to the north, north-east, and north-west, whence the 
coldest winds come. Moreover, it is to be remembered that all the 
winds that reach it must, on account of its position, come to it from 
the sea and impregnated with saline emanations. And this is the 
sole distinguishing characteristic of the climate of Bordighera as 
compared with that of neighbouring stations; the predominating 
influence of sea air rendering it essentially bracing and tonic. For this 
reason, also, its temperature is pro|>ably rather more equable—warmer 
in the winter and cooler in the summer—than at other places on 
this coast. 

The old town of Bordighera is built partly on the promontory 
itself, and this commands a fine view westward of the Riviera coast. 
Cap Murtola, the mountains round Mentone, the Tete de Chien above 
Monaco, and even, on a clear day, the Estcrels, west of Cannes; 
eastward the view is not very remarkable, the chief objects being the 
two capes which form the eastern and western boundary of the Bay 
of San Remo (Capo Nero and Capo Verde), and the little bay and 
village of Ospedaletti. The new town has been built on level ground 
to the west of the promontory, on each side of the main carriage 
road. This plain, thickly covered with dense olive groves, stretches 
for a distance of three miles in the direction of Ventimiglia, and for 
about a quarter of a mile inland from the shore, till it reaches the 
base of the hills forming its eastern and north-eastern boundary. 
The possession of this level tract of land near the shore, and thiclily 
covered with vegetation, gives quite a peculiar and attractive aspect 
to the western side of Bordighera. Dean Alford, alluding to this, 
says, “ Bordighera has an advantage for invalids over many other 
resorts on the Riviera. I mean its level space of olive and lemon 
groves between the beach and the hills. Nowhere else can you get 
such deb’ghtful strolls under the dense shade of the old olives 
without a fatiguing climb. Should Bordighera ever come to the 
front, as I cannot tell why it should not, as a residence for invalids, 
surely this level may be made of immense use, both for building 
and for laying out in walks and drives.” Bordighera is also cele¬ 
brated for its palm groves. These give a remarkably Oriental 
aspect to the place. The largest groves are to the east of the 
promontory, but they abound on all sides. The church is “ amidst 
a thicket of palms. The promontories on either side are outlined 
by the feathery tops of a hundred palms, and on looking up the 
gorge the woods seem full of them. These noble trees almost gird it 
round on the western and northern sides, and grow in profusion, of 
all sizes, from gnarled giants of eleven hundred years reputed age to 
little suckers which may be pulled by the hand and carried to Eng¬ 
land.” * 


(1) Dean Alford, Tfi* Riviera. 
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Bordigbera is quite in its infancy as a health resort, mi there is 
consequently an absence of long-continued meteorolegioal obeerira* 
tions irom which we might form a decisiye estimate as te the precise 
relative value of its climate. It would seem, however, from those 
that have been made,^ that it is amongst the mildest, most equable 
of the health resorts of the Western Riviera. The new town, by 
its position under the cape, is greatly protected from the east and 
south-east. It is well protected also from the north, and fairly so 
from the north-west, though the mountains in this direction are 
distant. But it is completely exposed to the west and to the south¬ 
west. At Bordighera the Mistral is a west wind, being turned 
completely in that direction by the mass of mountains behind 
Monaco, and from being forced to blow over the sea it loses some¬ 
what of its dry and cold character. Bordighera naturally feels the 
local sea breezes, which are not strong winds, more than its neigh¬ 
bouring resorts, and it would seem to suffer from the stronger winds 
in about the same proportion as these. 

Its mean temperature differs very little from that of the other 
resorts on this coast. For the whole winter it is the same as that 
of Nice, a little lower than at Cannes, still lower than at Mentone. 
But if we look at the different months, and if we are justified in 
drawing an inference from the comparatively few observations that 
have as yet been taken, it would appear that in January and February 
it is warmer at Bordighera than either at Mentone or Nice, while in 
November, December, March, and April it is colder at Bordighera 
than at either of these places. Its position on a promontory jutting 
out into the sea would certainly tend to make it cooler than its 
neighbours in the hot spring months, and would seem to point to it 
as a good locality for invalids to move to, to escape the increased 
heat of this season before returning northward. Of the rainfall 
and number of rainy days at Bordighera, it is impossible, from 
existing data, to speak positiirely; it would seem to be neither better 
nor worse off than its neighbours in this respect. It is especially 
suited to invalids who want sea air; to cases of scrofulous phthisis in 
its early stages, and other cases of early phthisis without any 
tendency to haemorrhage; to oases of throat and bronchial catarrhs; 
to cases of chronic pleurisy; of convalescence from acute diseases, . 
oases of anmmia, and many other conditions of constitutional feeble¬ 
ness. Its climate is too exciting for the very nervous and sensitive. 
The special facility it affords for a variety of level, shady walks 
cannot fail to make it attractive to a large class of invalids; the 
number of possible carriage excursions is limited by the badness of 
many of the roads. 

As we continue eastward from Bordighera the interest and beauty 
il) £9 Oltmat d$ Bordighera, par F. F. Hamilton. 
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of the coast scenery diminishes greatly. A drive of five or six miles 
along the coast, passing on the road the pretty littlo bay and village 
of Ospedaletti, shut in and protected on almost all sides by its olive- 
clad hills, no doubt a popular health resort of the futwe, brings us 
to one of the most thriving of winter stations, the old Italian coast 
town of San Bemo. Wo miss here all the fine bold and varied rocky 
scenery that wo have left behind; the higher hills recede somewhat 
from the coast and the nearer ones are wooded to their summits and 
present nothing particularly striking in form or colouring. Many 
beautiful spots no doubt lie concealed high up on these hill-sides and 
amongst their numerous valleys, but they are not accessible to the 
invalid who cannot climb, unless he trust himself to the back of a 
donkey, which is perhaps the best thing to do. Dean Alford, 
evidently an enthusiastic lover of the picturesque, thus writes of 
San Bemo: “Sau Bemo itself is not in any sense an attractive position. 
The old town is indeed one of the quaintest on the Biviera, as seen 
from the pier below; the mountain of old houses, stained and weather¬ 
beaten, with their arched loggias and terraces, is quite unique. And 
when we enter the streets the scene is as curious—^bands of masonry 
unite house to house, built as safeguard against the shaking of earth¬ 
quakes. But what is all this to the invalid ? There is absolutely no 
scenery at San Bemo, unless it be sought by distant excursions. There 
is not even a level walk commanding a view. The prospect is shut hope¬ 
lessly in by the two promontories. Capo Nero on the west and Capo 
Verde on the east. There is a picturesque old church, the Madonna 
della Guardia, on the eastern promontory, but this is almost the only 
object San Bemo can boast. If San Bemo be an excellent place for 
our English invalids, so far well, but other advantages it certainly 
has not, compared with its beautiful rivals along this exquisite coast.” 
And no doubt San Bemo is an “ excellent place for invalids,” and 
better suited to the wants of a very large class of invalids than some 
of the more picturesque resorts on this coast. The special recom¬ 
mendations of its climate seem to be that it is loss exciting than 
some of the resorts farther west, and on that account better suited 
to nervous and sensitive organizations. Invalids who cannot sleep 
at Nice and Cannes, can sleep at San Bemo. Its temperature records, 
compared with those of the other health resorts on this coast, show 
it to be as warm in winter as the warmest of them, somewhat more 
equable, with less difference between day and night temperature, and 
less difference between summer and winter temperature. Owing to 
the greater equability of its temperature, visitors can remain later on 
at San Bemo without fooling the weather unpleasantly hot and re¬ 
laxing as in some other of the towns in the Biviera. The Italians 
use it in the summer as a sea-bathing station. It is exceedingly 
well protected by a triple barrier of mountains from northerly winds, 
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wliicli bW over tbe town and are only felt Ont at sea. Tbe 
east wind is tbe strongest and most felt here owing to tbe low eleva¬ 
tion of Capo Verde and tbe absence of any other protection in this 
quarter. This and tbe south-east are tbe prevailing winds. 
north-east blows occasionally in winter, and it is a biting cold wind* 
Tbe Mistral, too, is felt here, and some observers state that it is more 
felt here than at Mentone. San Bemo has a clay soil, and on that 
account it is somewhat damp after heavy rains, but this is looked 
upon as not altogether a disadvantage, as it tends to render the air 
less dry and irritating. The rainfall at San Bemo and the number 
of rainy days during the winter season appear to be less than at 
almost any other resort on this coast. 

The accommodation provided for visitors at San Bemo is good; 
the hotels are numerous and well managed; there are plenty of shops, 
and there is an Italian Opera. It is not well off for drives, and the 
excursions into the mountains and neighbouring valleys are difficult, 
not so much on account of the steepness of the ascent as from the 
absence of paths. As to the class of invalids likely to be benefited 
by San Bemo, it is unnecessary to recapitulate what has already been 
said with respect to other health resorts on the Biviera. San Bemo is 
adapted to the same class of cases with this distinction, that its 
climate is rather less bracing and more soothing than some of the 
other stations, and therefore bettor adapted to nervous and sensitive 
constitutions. There are some invalids who have a sort of senti¬ 
mental preference for Italy over France. They feel happier if they 
can say, “ jNow we are in Italy,” and this has probably had some¬ 
thing to say to the rapid growth of San Bemo as a winter resort. 
The largo German colony here may also find Italy more comfortable 
as a residence than France. 

There remain but two other towns on the Western Biviera 
that can be spoken of as in any sense winter health resorts. They 
are Alassio and Pegli. 

Dean Alford asked why Alassio had “ never been praised as a spot 
of shelter for English invalids ?” Since this question was asked, 
Alassio has been taken up,” and its merits as a health resort have 
begun to be made known. It is about 28 miles east of San Bemo, 
and is best reached from the north by the line from Turin to Savona, 
the latter town being about 20 miles east of Alassio. Alassio is 
situated in a lovely bay, having a south-eastern aspect well protected 
botween two headlands. Capo delle Male on the west, and Capo di Santa 
Croce on the east. It is also well protected by encircling hills to the 
north, at no great distance from the shore. It possesses an excellent 
beach of fine sand, and is popular with the Italians on that account 
as a summer bathing place. The Biviera scenery again becomes very 
beautiful at Alassio. The fine hills behind the town are covered 
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witt olive trees, and there are many sheltered nooks for villas as 
well as admirable picturesque walks and drives in the neighbourhood. 
Some of the views are remarkably beautiful and interesting, especially 
one looking west over the bay, and that of the curious island of 
Gallinaria just outside the bay to the east. Meteorological observa¬ 
tions of a thoroughly reliable kind are not yet available. It is prob¬ 
ably not so warm as San Remo, as it is rather more open to the 
north-east winds, and the northern hills not being so high, the north 
wind (Tramontana) reaches a portion of the district close to the shore. 

Pegli is really a suburb of Genoa, from which it is distant only half 
an hour by rail. But it is very much warmer than at Genoa, as it 
enjoys a purely local protection from cold winds by means of hills to 
the north as well as to the east and west. It is a little fishing and 
ship-building town, situated along the sea-shore looking south, and 
celebrated for the presence of some very beautiful gardens, belonging 
to the palaces of native noblemen, especially those of the Villa Pal- 
lavicini. It difiers, no doubt, considerably in its climate from the 
resorts at the western extremity of the Riviera di Ponente; but there 
are no available meteorological tables for purposes of comparison. 
The humidity of the air, for one thing, is much greater, and those 
who have found the air of Mentone unpleasantly dry and irritating 
have improved much at Pegli. It has acquired a reputation for 
benefiting asthmatic cases, which, as a rule, do not do well (if spas¬ 
modic) on the Riviera generally. 

I would repeat, by way of conclusion, that the climate of the Riviera 
is by no means a perfect one. But if it has cold winds and at times 
blinding dust, and if the air in places is exceedingly dry and irritating, 
it has also an immense proportion of fine days, clear skies and bright 
sunshine, when from nine in the morning until three in the afternoon 
an invalid can live in the open air. “ The warm southern sun and the 
azure sky of the Mediterranean, far more than elevated temperature, 
constitute tho advantages of this climate; fine weather rather than 
heat is what is here sought for,” and lot me say is usually found. 
But if the Western Riviera has its drawbacks—and what climate 
has not—it must be admitted that tho number of localities which we 
here have to choose from gives us an opportunity of selection im¬ 
possible to find elsewhere. And then it is a region of almost un¬ 
rivalled beauty. 


J. Burney Yeo. 



THE NINETEENTH CENTURY DEFENDERS OF 
VIVISECTION. 

In the papers of Sir James Paget, Mr. Owen, and Dr. Wilke, on the 
subject of Vivisection published in the Nineteenth Century for 
December, 1881, more than one reference is made to a Judge or 
Judges. No other Judge has spoken upon the subject, as far as I 
am aware; so that when a Judge " or ** law officer ” is mentioned 
by three gentlemen amongst those opponents worthy at once of the 
Contempt and anger which they express, or very imperfectly conceal 
towards them, I cannot help applying some of the censure to myself. 
I wish I could ; partly because so to apply it may look like vanity, 
as if in this regard I thought myself worthy of the notice of such 
great people; but much more because the statements as to any¬ 
thing I have ever said or written are so entirely inaccurate, that I 
must conclude (want of apprehension in such distinguished men being 
out of the question), either that they have not read what they profess 
to notice, or that they feel confident no one will read any reply. 

I recognise, as much as any man can recognise it, the duty of a 
Judge being in court and out of it a man egregii altigue eilentL 
But there are occasions on which it is a duty to speak, and I think 
this is one. Sir James Paget says that, “ The only competent judges 
in such a case are those in whom sentiment and intellectual power 
are fairly balanced, and who will dispassionately study the facts and 
compare the pain-giving and the utility of experiments on animals 
with those of any generally allowed or encouraged pursuit.” Sir 
James Paget would deny, and I do not pretend to assert, that I am 
a “ competent judge j” but I desire to state shortly and temperately, 
if I can, the reasons which lead me earnestly to support the Bill 
which Mr. Reid is about to submit to the House of Commons. 

I should personally prefer in the abstract Regulation to Prohi¬ 
bition. I think it difficult to answer particular cases in which, 
without any unfair manipulation of circumstances, it may be shown, 
that total prohibition might or would stand in the way of justice, 
or even of humanity. But a practical mutter cannot be thus dealt 
with. In the affairs of men it is hardly possible to lay down a 
general rule which will not produce hard cases. Probably no law 
was ever abolished which had not in its time done some, good, for 
which, in particular instances, some defence could not be made. 
Probably no new law was ever enacted to which some exception 
tould not be justly taken, and which did not in particular instances 
do some harm. Objections, as Dr. Arnold once said, do not bring 
us to the point; and nothing would ever be done if we waited till 
we had satisfied every possible objection to the doing of what we 
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propose. la all human action we hare to choose and balance 
between opposing good and evil; and in any change of law to deter¬ 
mine whether that which we propose, or that which exists, is 
the ichole the best. On this principle I do not hesitate to support 
the absolute prohibition of what for shortness’ sake, though with 
some verbal inaccuracy, I shall call, as others call it, vivisection. 

The supporters of vivisection in this country are not themselves 
content with the present state of things. As far as I know the 
repulsive literature of the subject, no defender of the practice, 
except Sir James Paget (and perhaps I misunderstand even his last 
sentence), has said or implied that he is satisfied with the present 
law. The repeal of it is to be at once attempted; and it is con¬ 
tended that even those (to my mind reasonable) restraints which it 
imposes so injuriously hamper the practice of vivisection, that little 
or no good can result from it, if these restraints are continued. 
But it seems to follow that if the present law is admitted to be 
as bad for vivisectors as total abolition, and if the present law is 
reasonable, they, at least, can have no strong motive for resisting an 
enactment in form of that which they say exists already in substance. 

Is, then, the present law reasonable ? It is the result of a most 
careful inquiry conducted by eminent men in 1875, men certainly 
neither weak sentimentalists nor ignorant and prejudiced humani¬ 
tarians, men amongst whom are to be found IVIr. Huxley and Mr. 
Erichsen, Mr. Hutton and Sir John Karslake. These men unani¬ 
mously recommended legislation, and legislation, in some important 
respects, more stringent than Parliament thought fit to pass. They 
recommended it on a body of evidence at once interesting and 
terrible. Interesting indeed it is from the frank apathy to the suf¬ 
ferings of animals, however awful, avowed by some of the witnesses; 
for the noble humanity of some few ; for the curious ingenuity with 
which others avoided the direct and verbal approval of horrible 
cruelties which yet they refused to condemn; and in some cases 
for the stern judgment passed upon men and practices, apparently 
now, after the lapse of six years, considered worthy of more lenient 
language. Terrible the evidence is for the details of torture, of 
mutilation, of life slowly destroyed in torment, or skilfully preserved 
for the infliction of the same or diversified agonies, for days, for 
weeks, for months, in some cases for more than a year. I want not to be, 
if I can help it, what Mr. Simon calls a “ mere screamernay, 
if possible, to avoid that yet more fatal imputation upon an English¬ 
man which Dr. Wilks brings against his opponents, that we “ lack a 
sense of the ludicrous.” I wish to use quiet language, but I must, 
nevertheless, at all hazards own that, sharing probably the lower 
and less sensitive organizations of the monkey, the cat, and the dog, I 
fail altogether to see the joke which he sees, in any attempt to stay 
these tortures; and further that to read of them, not in the language of 
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paid scribes and hired agitators,” but in tb© languag© of these 
humane and tender men who first inflict them and then draonbe 
them, makes me sick. True that the most exquisite and most pro¬ 
longed tortures appear to have been inflicted out of England; true 
that, both before the Commission and since the Beport, the broadest 
avowals of entire indh^erence to animal agony have conie i&om 
foreign countries, or from foreigners in this. But our infisriority in 
this respect, the as yet unreasonable dislike of our medical olasaes to 
witnessing very painful experiments, are made the subject of earnest 
and repeated regret. It is hoped that we may be brought up to the 
foreign standard; that our insular prejudice may be purged away 
by degrees, and that in time we may feel the beauty and enter into 
the nobility of M. de Cyons’ description of “ the time vivisector.” 
“ He,” says M. de Oyon, “ must approach a difficult vivisection with 
the same joyful excitement, with the same delight, as the surgeon 
when he approaches a difficult operation from which he anticipates 
extraordinary consequences. He who shrinks from the section of a 
living animal, he who approaches a vivisection as an unpleasant 
necessity, may perhaps be able to repeat one or two particular vivi¬ 
sections, but will never become an artist in vivisection.” Prmcipiis 
obsta. I do not desire this result for my fellow-islanders. I think 
both that the Beport of the Commission was at the time and has 
been since abundantly justified, and that the legislation founded on 
it did not go beyond very reasonable limits. 

But that there exists a statute confining vivisection within 
reasonable limits, with which some people are dissatisfied, is not, 
it may be said, any ground for going beyond those limits, and pro¬ 
hibiting the practice altogether- By itself it is not. But the claims 
of the vivisectors have meanwhile become so large, the tone they 
take is so peremptory, the principles on which they base themselves 
are so alarming and (I think) so immoral, that I have become 
reluctantly convinced it is only by the strongest law, by absolutely 
forbidding the practice itself, that the grave mischief which follows 
from holding parley with these claims can be stayed or destroyed. 
Before the Commission, except by a witness or two of exceptional 
frankness or indiscretion, an apologetic tone was adopted, the duty 
of avoiding pain if possible was unreservedly at least in words 
admitted, of at least minimising suffering, of never inflicting it except 
in pursuit of some reasonably probable discovery, of not torturing 
animals simply to show manual skill, or to illustrate acknowledged 
and ascertained truths. All this sort of thing has somehow dis¬ 
appeared. I am not conscious of any distorting influence on my 
judgment; I have no anti-scientific bias; I read as far as I can a 
good deal on both sides with a desire, I think sincere, to arrive at a 
sound conclusion, and I deliberately say that it seems to me no man 
osn read the Blue Book of 1875, and these papers of Sir James 
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Paget, Mr. Owen, and Dr. Wilks of 1881, without being conscious 
that, somehow or other, the whole atmosphere has changed. For 
example Magendie and his experiments are denounced before the 
Commission in language such as Kobert Southey might have used, 
and did use, respecting them. Dr. Wilks’s “ world-famous Darwin ” 
applies to experiments such as his what the Commission rightly call 
the “ emphatic terms ” “ detestation and ablwrrence** Now in 1881 Sir 
James Paget speaks of them without a syllable of disapprobation, 
nay, I must say it seems to me, in a tone of absolute apology. What 
more cogent can be said? If here or elsewhere I seem to use 
language of blame or disrespect towards such a man as he jls, a man 
whom in common with all the world I respect and admire with all 
my heart, it is only because in a grave matter I cannot help, after 
much reflection, being convinced that he is wrong. I admit the 
weight of his character; I recognise the moral force he brings to 
any side which ho supports ; and if I find that such a man as he 
cannot advocate his cause without what seems unfair reasoning, and 
an apparent disregard of or apology for hateful cruelty, it is the 
strongest possible argument to my mind that the cause itself should 
be done away with ; for if even Sir James Paget cannot escape its 
evil influences, what will they not effect on the common run of 
men who have neither his head nor his heart to keep them right ? 
I say, then, that the complete change of tone in the vivisectors, the 
open scoffing at laws of mercy which not so long ago were honoured 
at least in words, the broad claim that in pursuit of knowledge any 
cruelty may be inflicted on animals; these things not only startle 
me and shock my moral sense, but they convince me that a practice 
which, according to the contention of its best and ablest advocates, 
involves these claims, is one which it is no longer safe to tolerate. 

I do not say that vivisection is useless, and I am sure I never have 
said so. I do not know enough of the history of science to venture 
on any such statement. Dr. Wilks indeed asserts that he has looked 
in vain “ for any speech delivered ” {inter ahos) “ by a judge who 
has not made inutility the staple of his argument; ” but he is abso¬ 
lutely inaccurate, and I contradict him as flatly as is consistent with 
courtesy. I should think it as foolish and presumptuous in me to 
say so, as it is presumptuous (I had almost said foolish) in the 
gentleman whom Dr. Wilks calls “ the v'^nerable Owen,” to say of 
“ one of our highest law officers ” (meaning, I imagine, me), “ that 
he ‘purposely ” (the word is the venerable gentleman’s) “ obstructs 
the best mode of admitting the light which the law looks for in 
cases of suspected poisoning.” Mr. Owen is an old man, but I am 
no longer young; and I take leave to say that no age is venerable if 
a man has not learned to abstain from unmannerly imputations 
of motive, and from indulgence in mere scolding and abuse of 
opponents of whom (I do not speak of myself) he can know nothing 
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but wbat is to tiioir credit, and wbo at least at no iama.ol tWt ItTes 
have ever been accused of endeaTOuring to oruib * scafei^c 
adversary by means at once tmgeneroua and unfair. Tesficumvat 
odorem; but this is by the way. Wbat I have said and do My is 
that very considerable men are not agreed as to the great utility of 
vivisection, or as to the value of the results which have followed 
from it. There are two sides to the question; which is the rig^t 
one I do not pretend to say; but there are men of name, and state¬ 
ments which at least look authentic, upon both. There are certain 
stock cases, some of them very old, which reappear on every discus- 
sion; I have heard so often and so much of Mr. Spencer Wellses 
rabbits, that I will own to a suspicion that if the baked dogs, and 
mutilated cats, and gouged frogs, and nail-larded guinea-pigs, and 
brain-extracted monkeys, had resulted in anything worth hearing of, 
I should have heard of that too. But I do not say, and have never 
said, that vivisection is useless. 

I must, however, be permitted to say how loose and vague are the 
notions of evidence which, as far as I know them, pervade the writings 
of men of science on this question. Sir James Paget once in my 
hearing, in the course of a very striking speech, not only with perfect 
candour admitted, but insisted on this defect. He said (and I think 
truly said) that men of science often (not, of course, always) arrive 
at conclusions on evidence which a lawyer would hardly admit to be 
evidence at all in a question of disputed fact. No fair man I think 
can fail to be struck with the uncertainty, a different point from 
inutility, of the conclusions to which vivisection has conducted those 
who practise it. The conclusions are doubted, are disputed, are con¬ 
tradicted, by the vivisectors themselves. So that it really is not experi¬ 
ment to verify or disprove theory, which one well-conducted and crucial 
experiment might do, but experiment in lacm, experiment on the 
chance, experiment in pirsuit of nothing in particular, but of anything 
which may turn up in the course of a hundred thousand vivisections, 
and during the course of a life devoted to them. This is the experiment 
for which liberty is claimed, and the unfettered pursuit of which we 
are called very hard names for objecting to. “Pseudo humani¬ 
tarians,'’ “ ill-informed fanatics,” “ true pharisaical spirit,” these are 
but specimens of the language—which the calm and serene men 
of science find it convenient to apply to their opponents. We may 
be wrong; but at least let our position be distinctly understood^ and 
let the mode in which we are opposed be distinctly appreciated. 

I deny altogether that it concludes the question to admit that 
vivisection enlarges knowledge. I do not doubt it does; but I deny 
that the pursuit of knowledge is in itself always lawful j still more do 
I deny that the gaining knowledge justifies all means of gaining it. 
To begin with, proportion is forgotten. Suppose it capable of proof 
that by putting tn death with hideous torment 3,000 horses you could 
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find out the real nature of some feverieh symptom, I should say with¬ 
out the least hesitation that it would bo unlawful to torture the 3,000 
horses. There is no proportion between the end and the means. 
Next, the moment you touch man, it is admitted that the formula 
breaks down*; no one doubts that to cut up a hundred men and 
women would enlarge the bounds of knowledge as to the human 
frame more speedily and far more widely than to torture a thousand 
dogs or ten thousand cats. It is obvious; but it was admitted over 
and over again that experiments on animals were suggestive only, 
not conclusive, as to the human subject. Especially is this the case 
with poisons; some of the deadliest of which do not appreciably 
afiect some animals, and as to all of which it is admitted that it 
is not safe to argue from their effects on animals to their effects 
on man. As to man himself, it was not so long ago that 
medical men met with a passion of disavowal, what they regarded 
as an imputation, viz. the suggestion that experiments were tried 
on patients in hospitals. I assume the disavowal to be true; but 
why, if all pursuit of knowledge is lawful, should the imputation 
be resented ? The moment you come to distinguish between animals 
and man, you consent to limit the pursuit of knowledge by conside¬ 
rations not scientific but moral; and it is bad logic and a mere 
petitio pnncipii to assume (which is the very point at issue), that these 
considerations avail for man but do not for animals. I hope that 
morals may always be too much for logic; it is permissible to express 
a fear that some day logic may be too much for morals. 

An interesting illustration of this remark has just been given. 
Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, the senior surgeon to the London Hospital, 
has recently been reported in the Britkh Medical Joimial, as avowing 
to his pupils that in fact a patit'nt “ in a miserable condition ” had 
(1) not been cured, by a Dr. Tom llobinson, who had him under 
treatment and might easily have cured him, in order that the students 
at the hospital might be witnesses of the case; and (2) had been 
kept in the hospital “ for a few days before using the magician’s 
wand, in order that all might see that there was no natural tendency 
to amelioration.” If this had been correct, it would certainly have 
been a curious and convincing proof of the reasonableness of the fear 
I have expressed that logic might now and then prove too much for 
morals; for if this is not experimenting upon a human subject, and 
putting him to needless suffering, in order to demonstrate an already 
known fact, I do not know what is. But Mr. Hutchinson says ho 
has been, like Dr. Klein, misunderstood and misreported. There is 
no more to be said; but it is to bo hoped that the practices of scien¬ 
tific men may not be so far misconstrued by their pupils who seo them, 
it seems their language is misunderstood by those who hear it and 
report it. 

It comes to this, that the necessity for vivisection, in order to at- 
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taia the ends proposed, is not admitted by many pemoas of-"}aiow^ 
ledge and authority; that its practical utility hi alleTiatlBg^ huiaaa 
suffering, Ihough not denied, is on the same aathdrity Bud to be 
nluoh exaggerated by those who practise or defend it; ih^ eyen if 
it be admitted to be a means of gaining scientific knowledge, HudbL 
knowledge is unlawful knowledge if it is pursued by means which, 
are immoral; and that a disregard of all proportion between moans 
and ends often makes both alike unlawful and indefensible. Meatt^ 
while, if we turn to the other side, the positive evil engendered by 
the practice appears to me to be frightful. I do not speak only of 
the sufferings of the tortured brutes. To dwell on these might be 
called “screaming,and I have said that the amount and intensity of 
these, as described by the vivisectors themselves, is absolutely sicken¬ 
ing, In this world of pain and sorrow surely the highest of God^s 
creatures should not wilfully increase a sum which seems too great 
already. I seem to hear those voices, and that wail, which the verse 
of Virgil, at once tender and majestic, has ascribed to infants, but 
which may come also from creatures hardly inferior to infants in in¬ 
telligence, and not at all inferior to them in their capacity to suffer. 

“ Contmuo auditao voces, vagitua et ingens, 

Intautumquo aniiufB flentes m hmine pruno, 

Uuos dulcis vito) oxsortes, ot ab ubeie raptos, 

Abstulit atia dies et funeio mersit acerbo ” 

Far worse I think in result are the practice and the principles on 
which it is defended upon the defenders and advocates of both. I 
should have expected this dpriot i. Where the infliction of pain is the 
special object of the experiment, whore the power to endure it is the 
thing to be measured, nay, where the sensitiveness to pain and the 
liability to mortal or non-mortal injury of this or that organ, or set 
of organs, or nerves, or muscles is the matter of investigation, I 
should expect to find that a man who was an habitual vivisector, 
“ an artist in vivisection,’' as M. de Cyon calls him, was one by 
nature callous to the sufferings of animals, or who in the course of 
these experiments had become so. Surely experience shows the 
justice of the expectation. Who, not a vivisector, con read without 
a shudder these papeis in the Nineteenth Centuryy and Mr. Simon’s 
address to the Medical Congress in 1881, a shudder at the utter and 
absolute indifference displayed to the terrible and widespread suffering 
which the practice the writers are defending entails upon helpless and 
harmless creatures ? Yet who are these writers P Chosen men; bright 
examples (we are told) of the scientific class, persons whose names 
alone are to be arguments in their favour. If these men write thus, 
and it is incredible that merely as men of common sense they should 
affect an indifference they do not feel, what will be the temper of mind 
of the ordinary coarse, rough man, the common human being, 
neither better nor worse than his neighbours, of whom the bulk of 
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the medical profession, like the bulk of every other profession, is 
made up ? What is the effect of the familiarity with cruelty in 
other cases ; what was it in the Slave States P What was it in the 
days of slavery and gladiators in Borne P What was it in England 
a hundred years agoP What is it now in places and amongst 
persons where and amongst whom cruelty and brutality is not the 
exception but the rule P Natural laws are not suspended in the case 
of vivisoctors; and I will mention an instance within my own 
experience which I am sure cannot offend, because I am certain the 
person cannot be known. Some time since I met in society a very 
eminent man, a man of very high character, and for whom, in com¬ 
mon with most men, I have a very great respect. He is certainly 
not an habitual vivisector, but I believe he has occasionally vivisected. 
I left his company shocked and disturbed to a degree difficult to 
express ; not from any particular thing he said, or any particular 
experiment he described, for he said little on the subject, and I think 
described nothing ; but from the assumption that underlay his con¬ 
versation, that wc had no duties to the lower creatures when science 
was in question, and that the animal world was to a man of science 
like clay to the potter, or marble to the sculptor, to be crushed or 
carved at his will with no more reference to pain in animals than 
if they were clay or marble. Yet this was a most gifted man, a man 
but for the taint of vivisection every way admirable, but a man whom 
that taint had made (I feel sure in his case, owing to tho blessed in¬ 
consistency of humanity, to the animal world only) cruel and heartless. 

This is a question not to be decided by an array of names, I 
know that great men are not all on one side about it. But we have 
great men, and those surely not weak or effeminate, on ours. In 
the single volume written by Sir Arthur Helps, entitled Animals 
and their Masters, there will bo found a collection of authorities on 
this point, as well as others cognate to it, which may well bring to a 
pause these gentlemen, venerable and otherwise, who are so smart 
upon us with their sneers and sarcasms. I will not quote Montaigne, 
though a man less sentimental never lived; for ho is old, and may be 
said to write only in the general. But what is to be said of Jeremy 
Bentham? “Tho question is,” says he, “not, can they reason,or 
can they speak, but can they suffer ? ” What of Voltaire, who has 
passage after passage of trenchant scorr for the vivisectors of the 
faithful dogP What of Sir Arthur Helps himself, who “has a 
perfect horror of vivisection; the very word makes his flesh creep ” ? 
But why multiply examples ? It is not true that fools and women 
and children are on one side, and wise men on the other. It is not 
true that we arc Pharisees, or fanatics and shams. We know what 
we are about, and we think that Parliament will be moved, if it is 
moved at all, not by calling names, but by facts and arguments. 

Now what besides this somewhat ostentatious contempt is the 
argument of these gentlemen? So far as it depends upon their 
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frequent assertions of the practical value of viviaeotion, 1 have 
said already that I will not dispute with them as to the Ihot. 
A lawyer ought at any rate to know the folly of encountering an, 
expert without the knowledge necessary for success in the conflict. 
I deny the practical conclusion sought to be drawn frorh it upon 
grounds of another sort which appear to me to be of overwhelming 
force, but which I will not repeat. There is, then, another line of 
argument which I am positively mortified to have to notice; it seems 
to me alike unworthy of the subject and of the men who use it. In 
substance it is this : it is hypocrisy, it is inconsistency, it is folly to 
attack vivisection, which, if it be cruel, is not more cruel than some, 
is not so cruel as many, sports or practices which all men follow, 
which you yourselves, the anti-vivisectors, either do not dare attack, 
or do not condemn. Then there is the inevitable Hudibras about 
“ sins we have no mind to; ” tho equally inevitable Sydney Smith 
(distorted as inevitably from tho context which made it sense), that 
all prohibitory acts contain principles of persecution; and so, because 
nature is cruel, because men are cruel, because there are hypocrites 
in the world, because the principle of prohibition may in some cases 
contain the principle of persecution—what then? why something 
which, conmtenthj with all tlm argument, may be horribly cruel and 
utterly useless, is to be let alone. As argument, nothing can be feebler; 
but are these statements fair ? I think certainly not. It is true that 
there is much cruelty in the world as to which some men are careless, 
but a great many more are ignorant, and which, if they knew more 
or thought more, they would not permit. I do not believe that the 
genXle ladies and refined gentlemen who subject their horses to cruel 
pain, day by day or year by year, by means of gag-bits and bearing- 
reins, have ever seriously thought, or perhaps really know, what they 
are doing. They have not read Sir Francis Head, or Sir Arthur 
Helps, or Mr. Flower; they have not thought about it; they are in 
bondage to their coachmen. A man, a woman, who deliberately tortures 
a noble animal as wo see hundreds, perhaps thousands, carelessly and 
ignorantly tortured day by day in London, is, I freely admit, open 
to the taunts of Mr. Owen and Dr. Wilks. 

So again I should suppose that the vast majority of persons who 
have white veal brought into their houses have never seen, as I have 
seen, a calf still living hung up in a butcher’s shop. If they had, and 
if they knew the process by which veal is made white, I think better 
of my coxmtrymen than to believe that they would bear to see it 
at their tables. Most men do not reflect j nay, most men do not know 
these things. If they do, and the knowledge makes no difference in 
their practice, I leave them to the tender mercies of tho gentlemen 
of the Nineteenth Century, ** 

As to the mutilation of horses and bulls I do not know how they 
manage in other countries, but I am quite sure that in this it is, if 
these animals are to bo kept in numbers at all, a matter of sheer 
von. XXXI. N.s. R 
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necessity. If cruelty which can be prevented is used, it is wrong; 
and I at least do not defend it. Nor am I prepared to say that there 
is not much in our ordinary habits towards these and other animals 
which needs amending. liut I think that Mr. Owen must be hard 
driven indeed if he can sincerely speak of mutilations “ to enhance 
the charms of vocal music especially of the sacred kind,” as things 
which his adversaries are interested, or are in consequence bound, to 
defend. I never hoard of such a practice obtaining at any time in 
this country ; and I imagine that his venerable age has led him for 
the moment to forget how long it is since it was tolerated oven in 
the dominions of the Pope. Surely a man must be at his wits’ end 
before he could gravely put forward such an argument as this in 
defence of a claim to vivisect by wholesale. If he is joking, I am 
sorry to say the humour has escaped me. 

Put sport? Well I am not ashamed to say that there are some 
sports which appear to me so cruel and so unmanly, that I wender 
very much how any one cun pleasure in them. Although in 
youth devoted to some kinds of manly exercise which inflicted pain 
only on myself, and not quite unskilled in them, I own that at no 
time has the slaughter of pigeons out of cages, or of half-tame 
pheasants driven in thousands by beaters across the muzzles of 
guns, or some other forms of fashionable amusement in which the 
whole point is the wholesale destruction of terrified and unresisting 
creatures, ever appeared to me to bo very distinguishable from 
duck-hunting, or cat-baiting, or the slaughter of cocks and hens in 
a poultry-yard. A fox, an otter, a stag (a wild one), die game; 
there is skill, there is courage, sometimes there is even danger at 
the end or in the course of the hunt which explain the enthusiasm 
of those devoted to it; and which make even one not devoted to it 
doubt whether Dr. Johnson was quite as wise as usual in saying 
“ that it was only the paucity of human pleasures which persuaded 
us ever to call hunting one of them.” But a hare! Certainly if to 
hunt down with hounds and horses one poor timid, trembling creature 
bo manly, I am content on this matter to bo unmanly all my life. 

I do not defend everything that is done in sport. One I knew, a 
brave and high-spirited man, a keen and successful sportsman, gave 
it up in the prime of life because he could not face the cruelty. 
Another, almost the manliest man I ever came across, one of the beat 
shots and finest riders in England, with wht m I had many talks on 
these matters, did not give it up, for it had become a second nature 
to him, but laid down and enforced a set of rules for his shooting 
parties which, as ho said, at least reduced pain to a minimum.” 
These men may have been exceptions, but, depend on it, they were 
not alone. Yet I do not doubt that there is pain in sport; I do not 
question there is cruelty ; if ever the general sentiment of mankind 
awakes t9 it I believe that either the cruelty will bo indefinitely 
lessened, as it might be, or the sport itself put down, as bull-baiting 
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has been in England, fried in vain in France, in spite of the patronage 
of an Empress. I should think, however, that Sir James Paget greatly 
overstates the pains of animals like the otters, which die fighting 
in hot blood. Moreover, at the worst as a rule they die quickly, and 
they and their pains end together. The slow torture, the exquisite 
agony, the suffering inflicted with scientific accuracy up to the point at 
which the frame can bear it Avithout death, these things are unknown 
to sport. At least and at lowest sportsmen do not intend them. 

These are the deductions Avhich T think a fair man would make 
from Sir James Paget’s or Mr. Oavcu’s facts. But grant them all, 
and what do they come to as in argument ? I have already peremp¬ 
torily denied that wo defend or are indifferent to cruelty any¬ 
where ; and are we not to try to prevent one sort of cruelty which 
Avo can reach because there is much that we cannot ? One can 
hardly suppose these gentlemen are in earnest. Wc arc not to forbid 
larceny because there are many forms of dishonesty Avhich tho law 
cannot restrain; nor injury to life or limb from bodily violence 
because existence can be made miserable and life shortened by 
taunting, by temper, by a thousand means known to ingenious malig¬ 
nity and familiar to us all, which yet evade the law; not to punish 
rape because seduction, which may be more wicked, is dispunishable ; 
not certain frauds and cheats, because a multitude of other frauds 
and cheats escape us. I waste time over such argument. Of tAvo 
things, one—.-vivisection is right, and then there is an end of tho 
matter ; or, it is wrong. If it is WTong and can be proA^ented, it is 
none the less Avrong, and ought none the less to be prevented, because 
other things are also Avrong, but cannot bo prevented, or cannot bo 
prevented now. One thing at a time. 

There is a sort of argument or mode of influence employed per¬ 
sistently on this question on Avhich it is fit that I should say a word. 
The Avriters with whom I have been dealing, not content with the 
contumely they pour upon our “mature ignorance,” “crude senti¬ 
ments,” and “ pretences,” are never tired of celebrating the moral 
and intellectual virtues of the men who agree with them. One man 
is ^‘venerable,” another “world famous,” two more “most illus¬ 
trious,” and so forth. “ The air broke into a mist with bells,” says 
Mr. Browning; and it is well if the walls of our city do not tumble 
down and our own senses forsake us, with tho blare of the trumpets 
which announce the arrival of each foe upon the field. But besides 
being surely a trifle weak, this trumpeting is nothing to the pur¬ 
pose. Why should a venerable osteologist, a world-famed naturalist, 
or a couple of most illustrious physicians, be any better judges than 
a man of average intellect, aA'^erage education, and average fairness, 
when the question is what is the limit (it being I think certain that 
there is ofre) between lawful and unlawful knowledge, and lawful and 
unlaAvful means of gaining it; and what is the moral effect necessarily, 
or probably, according to the common facts of human nature, of a 

r2 
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certain course of practice ? When the Factory Acts and the Minings 
Acts were passed, Parliament did not question the doctrines of the 
venerable Adam Smith, or the world-famous Mill, or the most illus¬ 
trious Eicardo, but it decided that notwithstanding their doctrines, cer¬ 
tain morally mischievous things, which could be prevented, should be. 

I own I am not much moved by this appeal to authority. I 
remember the time when it was difficult even among cultivated men 
to got a hearing for the North, in the American civil war; and 
when the sympathies of society went with slavery. As far as I know 
the Church of England never raised a finger, and very few of its 
bishops ever raised a voice, to put down our own slave trade, or set 
free our own slaves. Sir Arthur Helps tells us, in the book already 
mentioned, that he never hoard a single sermon, out of many hundreds 
he had attended, in which the duty of kindness to dumb animals had 
ever been alluded to. Yet amongst these preachers, or amongst tho 
maintainors of slavery and the slave trade, were to bo found I doubt 
not many who were venerable, some illustrious, a few Avorld-famous. 

Further, I have heard that tho great Roman Communion holds 
that wo have no duties to the animal creation ; that it has been given 
to us in absolute subjection ; that it is a Pagan view to hold other¬ 
wise ; and that some clergymen sometimes deliberately bully animals 
before their pupils to show their despotic authority over them. I do 
not assert this ; the name and known opinions of Cardinal IManning 
seem to show that at least it has never been so decided; but I have 
hoard it on respectable evidence. Tf it be so, we must, with due respon¬ 
sibility, think and act for ourselves without authority, or, if need be, 
against it. But there is one authority, conclusive, no doulit, only to 
those who admit it, conclusive only to those who believe that they 
(an road it, to which in conclusi<m I dare appeal. When a bishop in 
the Southern States had been defending slavery, he was asked what 
he thought our Lord would have said, what looks He who turned 
and looked upon St. Peter would have cast upon a slave mart in 
New Orleans, where husband was torn from wife, child from parent, 
and betiutiful girls, with scarce a tinge of colour in them, wore sold 
into prostitution. Tho answer of tho bishop is not known, but I 
will venture on a kindred question. What would our Lord have 
said, what looks would He have bent, upon a chamber filled with 
“ the unoffending creatures which He loves,” dying under torture 
deliberately and intentionally inflicted, or kept alive to endure 
further torment, in pursuit of knowledge ? Men must answer this 
question according to their consciences; and for any man to make him¬ 
self in such a matter a rule for any other would be, I know, unspeakable 
presumption. But to any one who recognises the authority of our 
Lord, and who persuades himself that he sees which way that autho¬ 
rity inclines, the mind of Christ must be the guide of life. “ Shouldest 
thou not have had compassion upon these, even as I had pity on thee ? ” 
So He seems to me to say, and I shall act accordingly. 

Coleridge. 



THE ETHICS OF VIVISECTION. 

'‘‘Quamvis enim melius cst bene faccro quam nosae, prlus tamon eat nosae quam 
facore.” 

I TAKE the pregnant words in which Karl the Groat (better known 
to us as Charlemagne) expressed his primary object in founding 
schools throughout his Empire, as an appropriate introduction to 
the attempt I am about to make towards the solution of a much-TCxed 
question of Ethics. For wl ilo in regard to most matters there is a 
general agreement as to what is ethically right—the difficully being 
to carry our theory into our practice—^Vivisection is a subject as to 
which it seems to me far more difficult for a really earnest and honest 
seeker to find out what his duty is, than to do it when found. 

I onco heard it pithily said in a discussion upon the “rule of duty ” 
—“ There can bo no question between the w/nie and the black; but 
what are we to do about the grey ? ” Every one knows of “ cases of 
conscience,” in which the man who honestly desires to do right is 
distracted between t wo opposing motives, each laudable in itself; as, 
for example, when the question is one of strict adherence to truth, 
a violation of it (whether by word or act) seeming absolutely 
necessary to avert impending evil. In these mixed cases, us Hr. 
Martineau long since pointed out, conscience is an ethical judgment, 
based on the comparative nobility of the motivci> on either side.—It 
is an unfortunate peculiarity of the present case, that the extreme 
partisans on both sides cannot admit that there is any loom for 
hesitation in the matter ; the grey looking quite white to some people, 
and quite black to others, just (as 1 shall presently endeavour to 
show) according to the light reflected upon it from themselves. And as 
it seems to me that there are most excellent motives on each side, 
which are but very inadequately appreciated on the other, my object 
will be to give them all their due weight, and then endeavour to 
strike the balance justly. 

In any discussion of this kind, the greatest care should be taken, 
first, to call things by their right names, and secondly, to state the 
questions at issue in their simplest form. And I cannot but think 
that the Anti-Vivisectionists deceive themselves in this matter, 
by the use of language which in effect prejudges the question. 
Thus, they constantly speak of vivisection as “ cruel,” and of 
animals subjected to it as being " tortured ;” and hence easily con¬ 
clude that as every right-minded person must reprobate cruelty and 
torture, vivisection ought to be absolutely and completely put down, 
like bull-baiting or cock-fighting. But is the infliction of pain— 
even of agony—in itself " cruel ?” Is a father “ cruel ” in inflicting 
on his child what be hone.stly believes to be a wholesome chastise- 
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ment ? Was the surgeon “ cruel ” who (before the blessed discovery 
of anaesthetics) had to excise joints, to dissect-out enormous tumours, 
and to perform other tedious operations upon the most sensitive parts 
of the body, compared with the suffering of which that sustained in 
the skilful and rapid amputation of a limb was as nothing ? Is the 
soldier “ cruel ” who does his very best, whether in attack or 
defence, to kill and disable as many as possible of the enemy he has 
to face ? On the contrary, do not we applaud each for the honest 
and fearless discharge of what he deems to be his duty ? 

Clearly, then, it is not in the act itself, but in the motive of the 
act, that its moral character lies. The " cruel man,” according to the 
definition of Dr. Johnson, is one who is “ disposed to give pain to 
others; willing or pleased to torment, vex, or afflict ; destitute of 
sympathetic kindness and pity.” And while the noun “ torture ” 
in its original meaning is synonymous with extreme pain or agony, 
its use has been so constantly associated with those acts of torlvviny 
which consisted in intentional inflictions of the severest pain for 
pain's sake, that its application to cases in which the ultimate object 
is admitted to bo laudable, and the pain is unfortunately a necessary 
condition of its attainment, is us clearly inappropriate to a well- 
devised Physiological research, as it would bo to a Surgical 
operation. 

Again, I cannot but think that groat confusion has arisen from 
the mixing-up of questions which ought to bo decided by diflerent 
tribunals. The question whether Vivisection ethically can or can not 
bo justified must bo discussed upon ethical grounds ; no considera¬ 
tions of expediency can make that right which is in itself morally 
wrong; but the question what is morally wrong is one as to which, as 
I shall endea\our to show, the common sense and common feeling of 
educated mankind have more to say than has yet been urged. On the 
other hand, the question Avbether physiological experimentation 
has, or has not, contributed in any considerable degree to human 
welfare, is one as to which I utterly deny the competency of any 
judge, who has not made a special study of the history of the subject. 
The vastness of the revolution thus worked within my own recol¬ 
lection in one single department—the functions of the JS^ervous 
System—with all its multifarious bearings on pathology, thera¬ 
peutics, and psychology (normal as well as abnormal), can only be 
appreciated by such as arc able to put themselves back fifty years, 
and to look into that chaotic darkness whose dispersion has given 
place to our present liglit. If any one who has made a life-study of 
the progress of Physiology, and of the multifarious applications of 
the advanced knowledge of our time to the diagnosis and treatment 
of disease, will assert that this knowledge is otherwise than inesti¬ 
mable, I am quite ready to join issue with him. But until I meet 
with such an antagonist, I feel justified in talcing my stand upon 
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what I deem an incontrovertible fact; and in asserting that as 
physiological experimentation has contributed largely to human well¬ 
being in the past, so, when rightly directed, it is likely to ke 
attended with the like benefit in the foture. 

Eeduced, then, to its simplest form, the Ethical question which 
lies at the root of the matter ” is this:—/« it right or justifiable to 
inflict severe suffering upon brutes, in order to obtain scientijic knowledge 
likely to prove advantageous to man ? 

This question is unhesitatingly answered in the affirmative by the 
Medical Profession at large, which looks upon this subject in the light 
of the vofxo^ which constitutes the very basis of its existence. Every 
one who enters it takes upon himself (tacitly if not expressly) the 
obligation to do everything in his power for the prolongation of human 
life and the mitigation of human suffering; and is held grossly culpable, 
as well by the public as by his brethren, if he allows any considera¬ 
tion for his own personal welfare to interfere with his discharge 
of that duty. He is expected not only to risk his own life in 
attendance upon the wounded in the field of battle, or upon the 
sufferers from the most malignant forms of contagious disease; 
but to incur the danger (which lurks in spite of every precau¬ 
tion) of carrying infection home to those most dear to him. 
And, putting aside these extreme cases, it is the rule of 
his conduct in the ordinary routine of practice, to be continually 
sacrificing the daily meals and the nightly rest which are essential 
to the maintenance of his power of gaining a livelihood, to the calls 
of professional duty. I do not affirm that this nde is universally 
followed; there are “ skulkers ” in every calling; but it is that 
which the conscience of every man who is worthy to be a member of 
the profession feels to bo binding upon him. What would bo said 
of him, and what would ho have to say to himself, if a man were to 
bleed to doatlx from a wounded artery, or a woman from uterine 
hemorrhage, because ho had stopped at home after receiving an 
urgent summons, only long enough to swallow the food or take the 
repose which he sorely wanted ? It is often sneeringly asked of the 
doctors, whether they would be willing themselves to suffer the pain 
which they claim the right to inflict upon animals, for the advance¬ 
ment of medical knowledge. They can answer with truth, that the 
practice of their profession by the great body of hard-worked and 
ill-paid members who constitute its “rank and file,” is constantly 
inflicting upon largo numbers of them a far greater amount of suffer¬ 
ing, moral even more than physical;—a fact made only too apparent 
to the subscribers to the Medical Benevolent College, by the appeals 
continually made on behalf of widows and orphaned families left 
almost destitute by the death of their bread-earners from infectious 
disease—a sad case of which fell within my own immediate knowledge 
while I was residing at Ripley (Surrey) in 1844—5. 
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Such, then, being the “ rule of duty ” which the Practitioner of 
medicine makes the guide of his own daily life, it is not to be 
wondered at that ho should regard it as paramount whenever (accord¬ 
ing to his educated judgment) the welfare of man is likely to be 
promoted by the infliction of suffering upon brutes. And he can 
find abundant justification for his view of the case (as I shall pre¬ 
sently show), not only in the support given by “ society ” to the 
field-sjjorts whose pursuit involves avast aggregate of animal suffer¬ 
ing, as well as an unnecessary sacrifice of animal life, but in the 
common feeling of mankind at largo (not excepting, so far as I am 
awaro, the most ardent anti-viviscctionists), which sanctions not 
only the temporary infliction of pain, but a lifelong deprivation of 
happiness, for its own pleasure or convenience. 

Hut I am fully ready to admit that when the professional i/djuos' 
is carried from the Practice of the healing art into the Physiological 
laboratory, a now clement comes in which is too often lost sigiit of. 
The question is no longer one of «V/-8acrifice, but of our right to inflict 
severe pain (with the very best motives) upon creatures which are 
helpless in our ignore powerful hands, and which themselves receive 
no adequate compensation for their sufferings. There undoubtedly 
is a class of Vivisectors by whom tins consideration has been alto¬ 
gether ignored, and whoso principles and practices alike deserve the 
strongest reprobation. It is to the credit of Hritish physiology tliat, 
until a recent period, this class was confined to Continental schools. 
Those, for example, who had a leading share in the working out 
of our present body of accepted doctrine as to the functions of 
the nervous system, took anatomy as their guide; and only when they 
had learned as much as jmssiblc from it, “put Nature to the 
question ” by experiments so dt vised as to test and correct their 
conclusions. Sir Charles Bell thus introduces his narrative of one 
of his early experiments :—“ After hesitating long on account of 
the unpleasant nature of the operation.” And when they had satis¬ 
fied themselves of the validity of those conclusions, they ceased 
to perform experiments that involved suffering to the subjects of 
them, for the mere purpose of exhibiting their results to others. 
This, again, was the case with those experiments made by Drs. 
Hope, Williams, Billing, and others, within my own recollec¬ 
tion, by which the causes of the normal sounds of the Heart were 
elucidated, so as to enable the physician to diagnose the conditions 
which give rise to the sounds heard in disease ; those humane men 
most sincerely regretting the infliction of the pain, which was a 
necessary incident of an investigation justly regarded by them as 
fraught with benefit to suffering humanity. But such has not been 
the prevailing tone of the Continental schools. In the earliest days 
of my medical pupilage, I was taught to hold in abhorrence the 
needless cruelties of Magendio, and the wanton brutalities of the 
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Alfort Veterinary College ; and I have entertained the same feeling 
throughout the half-century which has since passed over my head.* 

Being myself not without apprehension lest admiration of the 
Continental zeal for scientific progress should take too exclusive a 
hold of our rising school of Physiologists—utterly repudiating as 
ethically indefensible the doctrine of Professor Virchow, that man 
has the same right to inflict suffering upon the animals he rears for 
his uses, as he has to kill them—and feeling a no less sincere abhor¬ 
rence at a large proportion of the acts cited in the last number of 
this journal, as done under the sanction of that doctrine, than is 
expressed by the narrator of them—I by no means deprecate tho 
action of the Anii-Viviscctionists in making tho British public 
acquainted with the hon-ors enacted abroad ; and I would earnestly 
press it upon some of my younger friends, that this dreadful exhibi¬ 
tion of the abuses of what I—not less than tliemselves—uphold to 
be in itself a justifiable procedure, shows the danger of looking at 
the object too exvhmvcty under the light of a laudable desire to 
advance science and to benefit mankind, so that it seems to them a 
inivc u'hite, untcmpei'ed by that dark shadow of animal suffering 
which (happily) lies over no other field of scientific inquiry. 

But are not those who can see nothing but tho Uackness of 
“cruelty” and “barbarity” in Physiological experimentation guilty 
of the like or even of greater exclusiveness ? Do they not show 
themselves utterly disregardful, not only of tho benevolent and 
beneficent vo/jlo*; of the JMcdical profession, but even of the very 
principles they themselves assume as the basis of their moral con¬ 
demnation ? Let us try t/ieir conduct by Ethical tests. 

What are the moral rights of brutes Will any one maintain 
that they are equal to those of man ? Was the “ golden rule” meant 
by its promulgator to apply to animals ? Is it not the very basis of 
Ethical doctrine, that the moral rights of any being depend upon its 
moral nature ? 

(1) I recull a littlp inridont which may servo to illustrate tho difference between tho 
ideas of British and Continental physiologists on this point. It ha])ponod about 1850 
that Mageudio came over to London on a commission of medical inquiry; and my 
friend Dr. Sharpey and I having been invited by Sir James Clark to meet him, wo 
asked him for pariiculnrs about the then recent experiment, in which Bernard had 
induced an artificial diabetes by puncturing tho fourth ventricle of tho brain. He 
offered to show us tho experiment, but said that ho should require for it tho particular 
knife which ho had devised for his own experiment of dividing the fifth nerve within 
iho skull. Dr. Sharpey having confessed that ho had not got such a knifo in his pos¬ 
session, and further that he had never repeated Magendio’s experiment, and Magendie 
having turned to me and received tho same answer, he could not restrain his surprise; 

“ Vous, Messieurs,'’ he bmst out, “ vous vous appellc/ Professeurs do Physiologie, vous, 
ct n’avez jamais coup6e la cinqui6rao paire! ” Of course we assured him that the implicit 
faith wo placed in his account of the results of that experiment made it unnecessary for 
us to repeat it; but ho seemed quite unable to conceive how physiology could bo 
taught without tho exhibition of experiments so important. 
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In the old times of the Anti-Slavery agitation we used to see 
pictures of the negro kneeling in chains before the white tyrant 
holding a whip, and urging on him the claim, “Am I not a man 
and a brother ?/’ Would the most ardent Zoophilist urge such a 
claim in behalf even of a dog or a cat; would not the claim be still 
more absurd for a rabbit or a guinea-pig; more again for a frog or a 
tortoise ? Nothing but a low sensibility to physical pain can be 
aflSrmed in behalf of the reptile; nothing higher than “ cupboard 
love ” shows itself in the rodent; and if the domesticated dog or 
cat shows a capacity of attachment to man^ which sometimes seems 
almost human, it must not be forgotten that this is merely superin¬ 
duced by association with him, and that the fundamental character 
of the animal remains untouched. The cat, which purrs with plea¬ 
sure under the caressing hand of its mistress, does not give up its 
feline habit of keeping a hapless mouse in an agony of prolonged 
pain and terror before giving its victim the coiq) dc grdce. And 
nothing but the deterioration of its physical courage keeps the amiable 
Newfoundland from showing on occasion the savage nature of the 
bull-dog, or the sociable Skye from worrying “ vermin ” when duly 
trained to the contest. That dog-nature undergoes no permanent or 
essential elevation by association with man, is further evidenced by 
the well-known fact that when domesticated dogs run wild (as in the 
case of the descendants of the dogs first introduced into South 
America by the Spaniards), they soon return to the almost wolf-like 
condition of their ancestors. 

Thus, then, the narrow limitation and anprogressivc range of the 
moral nature of animals justify a corresponding limitation of their 
moral rights, as compared with those of beings of unlimited capacity for 
progressive elevation; and I hold this to be the Ethical justification 
of those dealings with them which are sanctioned by usages that have 
never, I believe, been seriously called in question. True it is that 
there are a few amiable Vegetarians who refuse to eat fish, flesh, or 
fowl, on the ground that man has no right to take the life of any 
animal; but I never heard that such persons carried out their 
principle to the extent of cheerfully giving their own bodies to 
be bitten by bloodthirsty insects, or letting rats and mice multiply 
unchecked in their dwellings. Everywhere and in all ages man 
has claimed and exercised the power of life and death over the 
animal creation; deeming himself perfectly justified in putting out 
of existence such as are noxious to him, and in limiting the natural 
term of life of such as he breeds and rears for his uses. I never 
heard any moral objection raised either to the killing of innocent 
lambs, calves, or sucking-pigs, or to the slaughter of the worn-out 
horse; all that humanity is thought to demand of us being that their 
death shall be attended with as little suffering as possible; forbidding, 
for example, that calves should be repeatedly bled for the sake of 
whitening their meat, and that turkeys should be subjected to the 
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barbarous treatment required for the production of p&ti de foie grm. 
The moralist justifies the breeding and rearing of animals with a 
view to their being killed for food at a fitting time, by the con¬ 
sideration that the sum of animal happiness is thereby increased. 
But would any one maintain that if we were the subjects of such an 
arrangement on the part of a race stronger than ourselves (as in the 
case of the victims whom the Khonds of India used to keep for years 
until the time for their sacrifice arrived) we should view it with the 
like complacency? Clearly, then, this is a case to which the “golden 
rule ” does not apply. On the contrary, it is universally felt that 
there is a| sacredness about human life which altogether removes it 
from the pale of comparison with that of animals; and it is the 
universality of this feeling that constitutes the ethical basis 
of the professional v6fxos\ If this sacredness were in any¬ 
wise lowered in the eyes of the practitioner of medicine, innumer¬ 
able evils would inevitably follow. Not only would ho he con¬ 
tinually tempted to prefer his own ease and comfort to the calls 
of professional duty, but he would bo in danger of having his own 
moral perceptions confused and perverted in those most trying cases, 
in which simple humanity cries aloud for a euthanasia, on behalf not 
only of the sufferer himself, but of those who are being worn and 
wasted by the sight of a prolonged agony scarcely less grievous than 
the torments of the rack, without the least hope of its termination 
otherwise than by death. 

But how far does the same hold good in regard to animal suffering 'f 
The painless taking of life, it may be justly urged, is to the animal 
a mere negative evil ; but the" infliction of severe pain is a positive. 
evil which is often so much worse than death, that we feel ourselves 
not only justified, but impelled by the strongest motives of humanity, 
to “put out of its pain” a dog or a horse that has sustained a severe 
and disabling injury, or is the subject of an agonizing disease. I 
entirely agree, therefore, with those who urge that animals hare 
rights against such as carelessly or wantonly subject them to pain, 
still more against those (if such there be) who actually take pleasure 
in the sight of their sufferings. But do these rights justly demand 
on our parts an absolute abstention from the infliction of pain, or even 
an abstention from any pain but what we should ourselves be willing 
to bear imder the like circumstances ? Lot us seek for an answer to 
this question in our most familiar experiences. 

As we breed and rear Sheep and Oxen that the materials of their 
bodies may serve our uses, so we breed Horses for the sake of their 
mechanical “energy; ” and we consider ourselves justified in getting 
out of them as much work as they can be made to do without severe 
physical suffering to themselves, in repayment for the feeding, 
housing, and general care we bestow upon them. But are the horses 
consenting parties to this arrangement ? What should we say if a 
conquering nation were to use us as beasts of draught or burden ? 
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Should we not raise the cry, “Am I not a man and a brother? 
Have a right to treat me like a brute beast?” Clearly, then, 
the common sense of Mankind claim3~in virtue, not of superior 
strength, but of higher elevation in the scale of being—to make the 
horse labour for man’s use, allowing to him in return only the right of 
kindly treatment at our hands. 

But is it not a matter of every-day experience that our occasions 
require some extraordinary exertion, such as the horse can be only 
induced to put forth by the application of whip, or spur—or, to put 
it in plain terms, by the infliction of pain ? If an Anti-Vivisectionist 
puts himself into a cab, on his way to denounce the atrocities of 
“ doctors ” at a public meeting, and finds that the continuance of the 
jog-trot pace at which he is going will cause him to miss his appoint¬ 
ment, does ho hesitate to tell the driver to urge on his horse— 
knowing well what this extra speed involves ? Or, if ho had the 
misfortune to bo dangerously injured by a railwaj"^ collision in » place 
far removed from medical assistance, and were lying in bodily and 
mental agony, counting the minutes until relief could arrive, would 
he be content to wait the good pleasure of the horse whose rider goes 
off in search of the doctor, or of that on which the doctor comes to 
his rescue ? Would he not rather feel that all that the horses can do 
must be got out of t.hem by the free use of whip and spur ?—the 
limited and temporary suffering inflicted on the lower creature being 
quite justifiable in view of the greater (because permanent and far- 
reaching) benefit conferred on the higher—involving, it may bo, the 
future welfare of others dearer to him than his own life. Let me 
put one more case for my opponents’ consideration, ■which, whether 
it did or did not really occur, may be accepted as a “crucial instance.” 
A man, condemned to death for a crime lie had not committed, is 
brought out for execution, and tlie noose is already round his neck. 
A rider is seen in the distance urging towards the scaffold a horse 
covered with foam, and obviously ready to drop with fatigue; he 
waves something in his hand with a deprecating gesture; the 
execution is stayed; the crowd opens to let the horse reach the 
scaffold ; the rider presents the reprieve which had been obtained at 
the last moment by the production of unexpected evidence of the 
prisoner’s innocence; and the horse drops down dead. Who shall 
condemn the use of whip and spur, even to this extreme, for the 
sake of preserving the life of an innocent man, with all its possibilities 
of future happiness and usefulness ? The Anti-Vivisectionist may 
talk about his unwillingness to profit by sufferings inflicted upon 
innocent brutes; but will any one my that he had rather have been 
hung than that the horse should have suffered to save him ? Or, 
if ho dares say it, would any one but a Zoophilist believe him ? 

I suppose “ Anti-Vivisectionist ” sometimes visits the Zoological 
Gardens. Does he ever ask himself on what groimds the lifelong 
deprivation of the liberty of wild animals is to be justified— 
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involving as it generally does a serious deterioration of their health 
and vigour P' It cannot be asserted that Man gains any other 
benefit from the sacrifice Lie thus -requires, than the pleasure he 
derives from the sight of the creatures about whom he reads or 
hears—the gratification, in ftict, of an intelligent curiosity. But I 
have never heard it seriously called in question, that the lifelong 
injury here inflicted on a small number of brutes is justified by the 
vast amount of rational pleasure imparted to a very large number 
of men, whose moral nature it thereby helps to raise, rather than 
tends to degrade. 

I have one more point to urge, which, though touched upon by 
Sir James Paget, has never yet been thoroughly brought out. If I 
am forced to speak plainly of a thing usually referred to under some 
veil of euphemism, it is because the necessity of the case requires 
my doing so. In the rearing and breeding of sheep and oxen for 
clothing and food, and of horses for our mechanical aid, it is found 
requisite that by far the larger proportion of tho males of these 
races should be deprived of their generative power, only a sufficient 
number being left in possession of it to propagate tho race. I need 
not enumerate the reasons by which this practice is justified; it will 
suffice for ray argument to say that they are reasons of expediency 
only. Compare our silent acquiescence as regards the brute, with 
the abhorrence with which the like infliction upon man is now 
regarded throughout Christian nations. Most people know that 
even in the last century the practice was kept up in Italy, for the 
production of male soprani, some of whom sang in the Pope’s chapel, 
while others performed on tho Operatic stage. But even Continental 
humanity having pronounced against it, tho practice has been long 
discontinued. It is still maintained, however, among those Eastern 
nations whose women are kept in seclusion under the guardianship 
of these unsexed beings ; the moral condition of most of whom, 
according to all accounts, is one of extreme wretchedness. But 
will any Zoophilist claim the like exemption, on the ground of a 
community of rights based on a community of moral nature, for 
sheep, oxen, or horses ? Surely the obvious reply would be, “ We 
do not inflict on them a moral degradation; the pain of the opera¬ 
tion to which we subject them is temporary and limited; the 
pleasure of which we deprive them is purely physical; we give 
them large compensation in the care with which we supply their 
physical wants; and the material welfare of mankind is perma¬ 
nently promoted in a measure which is out of all proportion to the 
injury done.” 

(1) No Orang or Chimpanzoo brought young to this country has ever attained adult 
growth, none aurviving the second dentition. Tho akeletona of caged Carnivora are 
often good for nothing as museum-specimens, their bones being rickety and distorted. 
The teeth of menagerie-specimens of tho Hysena (I have it on the highest authority) 
are seldom good enough to serve as guides in the determination of fossil species. 
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My argument, then, is, that if in all the foregoing cases the 
Moral consciousness of those who consider themselves most elevated 
in the scale of humanity justifies the infliction of animal suffering 
for what is obviously a real benefit to Man, even though the continu¬ 
ance of such benefit involves ihe constant renewal of the suffering, 
much more is a temporary and limited infliction justifiable, for the 
discovery of such scientific truths as have a clear prospective 
bearing on’ human well-being, moral as well as physical; since 
every such discovery, once established, is a boon for ever, not only 
in its direct applications, but in serving as a stepping-stone to further 
discoveries, which may prove of still more priceless benefit. 

If the prospect of such amelioration which opens out before the 
view of the Experimental Physiologist is not a high and noble motive, 
I do not know where such a motive is to be found. But that antici- 
jiation must be assured by the most careful and prolonged study of 
the subject on his own part, and sliould be confirmed by the approval 
of others of equal or superior competence, before he can bo justified 
in entering upon a course of experimentation involving severe and 
prolonged suffering to tho subjects of it. In the course of his 
investigation he should never forget the pain he is inflicting, or lose 
sight of any means ho can devise for its avoidance or mitigation. 
But when all this is honestly begun and sedulously carried out, I can 
from tho bottom of my heart wish him “ God speed; ” in the full 
conviction that his work is good and right, and will bo approved as 
“merciful” in the highest sense, by that Divine Father who desires 
from us the obedience of the spirit, not that of the letter. 

Let it not be said that I have been here drawing an ideal picture. 
The “ antiseptic surgery ” which constitutes by far the greatest single 
improvement ever introduced into Surgical practice, is tho result of a 
long course of experiments planned and carried out on the basis 
afforded by Pasteur’s admirable researches upon disease-germs, by a 
man reared amidst a religious community distinguished above 
Jill others for its far-seeing humanity, trained in biological science 
under the ablest teachers, approved by his previous labours as a 
profound and philosophic physiologist, and a master of tho science 
and art of surgery. I hold up this research as a model for the 
imitation of Physiologists, whether medical or scientffic ; and should 
be surprised indeed if any Anti-Vivisectionist who had tho misfortune 
to sustain a compound fracture of both legs in a railway-collision 
(as once happened to a valued friend of my own) should refuse to 
avail himself—or herself—of its beneficent results; or if, having 
made a rapid and comparatively painless recovery under the anti¬ 
septic treatment, instead of (as happened in that case) having to gq 
through months of protracted suffering, with long-continued appre¬ 
hension that the sacrifice of one or both limbs might be necessary to 
preserve life, ho should regard the work of Joseph Jackson Lister 
with any other feelings than those of the most grateful approval. 

WiLi.iAM B. Cakpenter. 
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When, now over two years ago, the news reached these shores that 
William Lloyd Garrison was no more, it fell on the hearts of the 
few here who had known him intimately and followed his well-nigh 
fifty years’ career, awaking an emetion such os that of no man of 
their time had done before. If LiS friends had been asked to 
express their feelings they would probably have felt that they could 
not do this better than in the words of Milton over the dead but 
victorious Samson:— 

“No time for lamentation now. 

Nor much more cause; Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroically hath finish’d 

A lifo heroic. * * 

* # * * ■» 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 

Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair; 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 

Just fifty-three years ago, in the year 1829, William Lloyd Gar¬ 
rison was undergoing trial in the court-house of Baltimore. He was 
accused of libelling one Francis Todd, a merchant of Hewburyport, 
by denouncing him in a newspaper of the city, called The Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, of which he was junior editor, for letting out 
his ship to carry certain slaves' from Baltimore to Now Orleans. An 
attempt was made to prove that at the time when the contract was 
entered into by the master of the vessel with the owner of the slaves, 
the owner of the ship knew nothing of the matter, but whether this 
was really so or not—and no doubt the master had good reason for 
reckoning on the owner’s approval in what he did—no offence had 
been committed against State law, and as the defendant had 
previously refused to apologise, and as he had never made any 
attempt to deny his responsibility for the article, the jury, whether 
packed or not, found him guilty, and he was sentenced to pay a fine 
of 1,000 dollars. To pay a fine of 100 dollars would probably havo 
been a hard matter for him ; to pay a fine of 1,000 was impossible, 
and in default he was sentenced to be imprisoned for two years. 

• This singular and self-appointed champion of a universally despised 
race had been born some twenty-five years before in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, of middle-class parents; had received the briefest and 
most meagre sort of education in the schools there that offered; after 
working at various things and under various masters, had at last 
been bound apprentice to the printer of the Newburyport Serald, 
and had commenced writing at the age of sixteen in that newspaper. 
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In the course of the next few years he had served for a time as 
editor on more than one of the numerous papers of the country, and 
a few months before this trial occurred he had joined a poor and 
comparatively illiterate man of the name of Lundy, who ten years 
previously had started an insignificant print in Baltimore called 
The Genius of Universal Emancipation with the purpose of working for 
the abolition of American slavery. "With this Mr. Lundy, Garrison 
had been engaged in conducting the paper until legal proceedings 
had been taken against the latter, and the partnership for the time 
at least necessarily terminated by his being sent to jail. Garrison, 
however, was not called upon to serve out his term. He had only 
been in prison about two months when a generous merchant of New 
York, Arthur Tappan by name, honoured himself by paying the fine, 
and the sufferer for human rights was again free. 

. Two years afterwards, in 1831, Garrison had fixed himself in 
Boston. On the 1st of January in that year a truly insignificant- 
looking print calling itself tlic Liberator dropped almost still-born 
into the wide American world. It consisted of only four pages, and 
the whole thing when fully unfolded covered little more than sixteen 
inches square. Looking at the top of the first column of the first 
page, the reader found it professed to be printed by Stephen Foster. 
Its editor was announced to be Garrison, who, after lecturing from 
town to town during the two years that had passed since his im¬ 
prisonment, had finally cast anchor in Boston, “ determined,” as he 
wrote, “ to lift up the standard of emancipation in the eyes of the 
nation, within sight of Bunker Hill, and in the birth-place of 
Liberty.” 

. Garrison, then, wrote, edited, and, with the help of one white man 
and a negro boy, printed, published, and sold his puny weekly. 
For the object of the paper, it purported to be the “ immediate and 
unconditional emancipation ” of the slaves in America, and in the 
first leading article occur these w'ords, remarkable as coming from 
the pen not of a novice and visionary, but of one who had all along 
seen life from the poor man’s point of view, and who only two years 
before had been lying in a Southern jail, in the same cell that had 
just before held a murderer, for pleading the cause to which he was 
now again devoting himself for life. The writer says:— 

“ I am awaro that many object to tho sovority of my language; but ia thero 
not cause for severity ? 1 will be as harsh as 'ruth, and as uncompromising as 
justice. On this subject I do not wish to think, or speak, or write, with 
moderation. No! no ! TeU a man, whoso house is on lire, to give a moderate 
alarm; tell him to moderately rescue his wife from the hands of the ravisher; 
tell the mother to gradually extricate her babe from the fire into which it has 
fallen ; but urge mo not to use moderation in a cause like the present! I am 
in earnest. I will not equivocate. I will not excuse. I will not retreat a 
single inch —and I will be heard. The apathy of the people is enough to make 
every statue leap from its pedestal, and to hasten the resurrection of the dead.” 
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It la almost impossible for us, living sixteen years after the destruc¬ 
tion of the system against which war was thus declared, to conceive 
even faintly the faith and courage implied in this act. Let it be* 
remembered that the youth who thus stepped into the lists in behalf of 
2,000,000^ of slaves, filing down the gauntlet, not only against 
the 6,000,000 masters of these at the South, but also, as he well 
knew, against the almost equally hostile 7,000,000 in the Free States. 
To many of the latter slavery as a source of gain was quite as 
important as to the actual owners of the slaves themselves. The 
manufacturers and merchants of the North had tho debts of their 
Southern customers secured by the slaves whom those customers 
owned; and a Northern merchant or manufacturer often found 
himself, on the death of a Southern debtor, forced either to realise by the 
sale of the slave “ assets,” or to renounce all hope of realising at all. 
The carrying trade, too, of Southern goods, which was in tho hands 
of Northern shipowners, further tended to make the North wink at 
slavery; and to all this was added a clear understanding between 
Southern producers and Northern manufacturers that tho former 
should protect Northern manufactures, while the latter should 
support Southern slavery. In these and a thousand other ways was 
it believed at the North that the interest of the Northern States was 
bound up quite as much as that of tho Southern with the slave 
system; and, indeed. Garrison had to complain, after lecturing in 
Northern towns on the subject of slavery before establishing the 
Liberator, that he had found them more aj>athetio than the South 
itself. But this was not all. Even had the North, for its part, 
been willing to see slavery rooted out from tho entire Union, the 
nature of tho constitution of that Union, so it was believed on all hands, 
forbade Northern interference. Now, to all this add that when 
Garrison first issued tlie Liberator, slavery, though shortly afterwards 
abolished, still existed in the British Colonics; that in the colonies 
of France it was found flourishing forty years later, while in the old 
Portuguese colony of Brazil it is not extinct even now, and tho 
tremendous sentiment against it after Europe had emancipated 
its slaves was then uncreated; that the only thing superficial 
eyes could have seen at that moment in all the world to give Gar¬ 
rison the faintest encouragement was the abolition of the British 
slave trade twenty-four years before, and the sentiment among a 
certain section of tho people against slavery itself. When we have * 
fully recognised all this, and when we remember that the man who 
at the age of twenty-seven now lifted up his axe against the immea¬ 
surable moral jungle was extremely poor, had as yet given no proof 
that he was furnished wich superior intellectual implements for the 
work, and was, besides, friendless and unaided,—^we shall scarcely 

(1) The number at that time in tho South. 
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wonder that the community mistook the sublime moral heroism in¬ 
citing to such an enterprise for mere imbecility, and Garrison for a 
man of distempered brain. 

Yet he had carefully counted the cost. When shortly afterwards, 
become a hissing and a byword, ho was writing amidst daily threats 
of abduction and assassination, he could declare that none of these 
things moved him, that he had foreseen them all, and was prepared 
for them all. lie was penetrated in every fibre of his soul with the 
intensest belief that the Power that works behind all things is just, 
and that whatsoever is unjust carries in it the seeds of its own 
destruction : or, to put it as he himself expressed it, when several 
years afterwards his enemies were crying that his influence was on 
the wane, “ My influence in the world will be in exact proportion to 
my fidelity to God and His cause, and it will not be in the power of 
men or devils to destroy it.” At the end of the first year the 
outlook seems to have been of the dreariest. In the number 
for the last week of that year ho was found writing, “If we 
have not lived exclusively upon bread and water, our fare has 
been simple and economical. Wo are willing to suffer privation 
to the extent of human endurance, and to make sacrifices to the 
last farthing to promote a cause so benevolent and excellent as 
that of African emancipation.” He has since stated as matter of 
fact that for a time he and his companions did live on bread and 
water, “with, by way of luxury, when the paper sold well, a bowl of 
milk.” The Liberator itself at first could not be brought out until 
he and his companion borrowed the types of a neighbouring paper, 
the loan of which they paid for partly by working as compositors in 
the printing department of the newspaper. They themselves lived in 
a dingy upper room during llie day, and slept under the compositors* 
frames at night. Gradually, however, the paper seems to have made 
its way. At first it circulated chiefly among the free people of colour 
in the town ; then it extended to a few of the whites, and long before 
the year was over, slight as might be its returns, it had made itself felt, 
not in Boston and its neighbourhood alone, but in Hew York, Phila¬ 
delphia, Washington, and on to the most distant Southern States 
themselves. At first, and for a time, people seemed unable to 
realise it as a clear fact that the project of abolishing slavery by 
means of a wretched-looking weekly print could be seriously con¬ 
templated, or that, if it was, it required or deserved any attention. 
Then, when they read the thing for themselves, and found every line 
burning with indignant resolution; when they saw by what sagacious 
measures it was contemplated and recommended that slavery should 
be assailed, and that the whole tone and temper of every article from 
the pen of the editor as he steadily sent forth his paper week after 
week indicated a man utterly fearless and resolute, they became 
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conscious that the paper could not be ignored; nay, such 
were the vehemence and ardour of the writer that they were 
forced in their own despite to take sides cither with him or 
against him. Then, long before the first year was over, burst that 
terrible storm upon his head, which was to grow and rage during 
the next generation until, like a vast thunder-cloud, it overspread 
the whole American sky, and finally discharged itself in the greatest 
civil war of modern times. It b^^gan with challenges to meet^ 
Southern pro-slavery champions at the South, with private threats 
of abduction, of assassination. All this failing in the slightest 
degree to intimidate or stay the hand of the assailant, the Legislature 
of Georgia offered a reward of five thousand dollars to whoever 
would seize him and bring him to trial in that State. Calumny sot 
to work upon him. An insurrection of slaves having taken place 
in Virginia, which, before it could be suppressed, resulted in the 
deaths of, according to one Southern account, some sixty-eight 
whites. Garrison and the Abolitionists were accused of causing it by 
instigating tlie slaves to revolt. • Never was calumny more ground¬ 
less. A non-resistant from the first in every sense of the term, in 
obedience to what he understood to be the plain teaching of the 
Founder of Christianity himself, he had again, in the programme he 
drew up of the measures to bo advocated in his paper for the over¬ 
throw of slavery, shown that he looked to moral means alone to 
accomplish his purpose. In proof of this I have only to state that 
among those were such as the following: the entire “abstinence 
from the products of slavery,” the “opening of markets for free 
goods,” the “encouragement of conscientious planters to cultivate 
their land by free labour,” the “ formation of anti-slavery societies,” 
the starting of “ one hundred periodicals in the land devoted to the 
cause of emancipation,” and that there was not a single passage in 
any of his writings or speeches to which his enemies could point at 
variance with these professions of policy. Still, much craft and 
subtlety were shown in the selection of this charge. The offence 
charged against him was just what Southern and Northern upholders 
of slavery might be expected alike to credit of one accused as Gar¬ 
rison had been—of being a fanatic and an incendiary. Some believed 
the accusation, many probably only pretended to believe it. In 
either case it served its purpose in giving a cry to the slaveholders 
against Garrison, and leaguing them together in a body to crush 
him. Under influence of the horror that would presumably be 
excited in the breasts of all natives of Massachusetts at the thought 
that one of their number co\ild be suspected of such a deed. Southern 
slaveholders felt a certain hope that, if they could not get Gar¬ 
rison delivered up into their hands, his paper might be stopped, and 
the man at least silenced. Application for that purpose was there- 

s 2 
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fore made to the Mayor of Boston. The time will come when it 
will seem almost incredible to free-born natives of Massachusetts that 
their ancestors submitted to the outrageous insolence of a SoutherR 
State daring, without assigning anything like a legal pretext, to 
solicit the civic authorities of Boston to interfere with the right of a 
member of the State to speak and to publish, freely so long as such 
member violated no law. But that such an indignity should have 
been tamely submitted to by an entire State in the' person of the 
chief magistrate of its principal town is only another proof, in 
addition to the many previously existing, how impotent to secure the 
rights of free men are institutions, however free in name, which luck 
free spirits to give them their true effect. The Mayor, too weak to 
refer the complainants to the regular legal forms for securing 
redress for any wrong they might suppose themselves to have sus¬ 
tained, actually sent to the ofEce of the Liberator, and Ending, to 
his relief, that the source of so much Southern terror was only what 
he described as “a few insignificant persons,” wrote back to his 
instructors to that effect, and there left the matter. 

• Garrison for the time was safe, but the whole business had now 
entered on a totally new stage. It had now become a question of the 
right or otherwise of one State to interfere with the members of 
another, and this soon widened into a question of the right of public 
assembly, the right of free speech, and the right of free publication. 
Scathing as were his denunciations of the system of slavery, and sting¬ 
ing as were his criticisms on individuals concerned in upholding it. 
Garrison had never done or said anything after 1829 that his enemies 
could fasten upon as making him amenable to the law. Intimidation 
had been tried and had failed ; application to the Boston magistrates 
had been tried and had failed; and Garrison seemed perversely bent on 
observing the law. The law itself must therefore bo changed. Already 
the right to petition Congress for the abolition of slavery had been 
withdrawn. This was felt to be a good beginning. But it was good 
only as a beginning. The war must be carried on in the same 
direction. The right to denounce slavery in private, in public, in 
print, must also be withdrawn. Until this should be done it was felt 
that the system could not know a moment’s safety, and the efforts of 
all Southern men were therefore bent in this direction. Congress 
was to be applied to to get the necessary changes in the law; and that 
these changes might be carried it was nov enough that all the 
Southern votes should bo recorded in favour of them; Southern 
influence also must be strained to the uttermost and brought to bear 
in every possible way on Northern votes. 

• Meanwhile forcible measures to put down Garrison and his steadily 
increasing disciples were to be employed whenever possible. And it 
was not long before an opportunity was found for taking such 
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measures. In 1835 a meeting was to be held in Boston, at which 
Mr. George Thompson, the well-knoT^n anti-slayery advocate, was 
expected to be present and to deliver an address. Mr. Thompson 
had been met by Garrison when over in London in 1833 on his 
mission for the destruction of the Colonisation Society. He had then 
just concluded a long campaign, in which he had dealt the boldest 
and most telling blows against British slavery, and, the doom of the 
system having been sealed in that year. Garrison had invited him to 
go over and help in the American campaign. He had proved a 
most powerful ally; since the declaration of Dr. Channing against 
Southern slavery no such tower of strength had been added to the 
American Anti-Slavery Movement. It was determined to “ snake 
out ” the “ British emissary,” as Mr. Thompson was called, “ fo? the 
overthrow of American institutions,” and so deal with him that his 
fate should at once constitute a warning to impertinent foreign 
intermeddlers,” and strike a chill into the hearts of Garrison and his 
little band of Abolitionists. 

■ The day and the hour, three o’clock in the afternoon, fixed for tho 
meeting arrived, and soon a crowd of some thousands assembled in 
the street before the Anti-slavery Hall, in which the meeting was to 
be held. The Mayor, apprehending a riot, had earlier in the day 
sent to the Anti-Slavery Office to inquire whether Mr. Thompson 
intended to be present at the meeting. Having learned through 
Garrison that he did not, and was not even in the city, he announced 
these facts to the multitude, and urged it to disperse. It was 
entirely to no purpose. The disappointed would-be rioters would 
not withdraw, though they seem to have remained irresolute for a 
time as to what should next be done. Suddenly, however, a new 
light broke in upon them, which, under the circumstances, we 
must surely admit, had consented to dawn in a very dark place. 
“ Thompson having, by the mean cunning of his friends, been 
kept out of our hands, we have lost him for the present; but here, 
to console us, is that other arch-incendiary and first disturber of 
our Satan’s peace—Garrison; him let us seize, and with him let 
us deal as wo would have dealt with Thompson.” This time 
the mob had made no mistake. With the fearlessness and utter 
regardlessness of personal consequences which characterized him in 
following the pointing of what he regarded as the finger of duty. 
Garrison had some time before proceeded to the place of meeting, 
through the hundred or so just-gathered forerunners of the immense 
mob that was to follow, in compliance with an invitation of the ladies 
to address them on his great subject. He was prepared to go through 
with his work; but, before the meeting could even be regularly 
opened, numbers of these people overflowed into the room, and soon 
made it apparent that, whoever might be heard, they were determined 
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that Garrison should not. Seeing this, and hoping that if Garrison 
were away, this “ highly respectable and well-dressed " mob, “ con¬ 
sisting of gentlemen of property and standing,” * might retire, 
and the business of the meeting be allowed to proceed, the lady 
president and Garrison thought it best that the latter should with¬ 
draw. Garrison, with his friend, accordingly did so, and, as it was 
impossible to pass out through the swarming crowd by the front door, 
they retired into the Anti-Slavery Office adjoining, locking the door 
behind them, lost the mob might enter after them and destroy the 
anti-slavery publications preserved there. But now, from the mob 
outside in the street below, amounting by this time, as I understand, 
to some three or four thousand, arose the cries—“ Garrison is there,” 
“Wo must have Garrison! ” “ Out with him! ” “ Lynch him! ” The 
panel of the door leading to the room in which Garrison and his 
friend were having been broken in, and the Mayor having ordered 
the sign-board of the office to be taken down and flung to the rioters, 
Garrison’s companion, seeing that his own or his friend’s life might 
be lost at any moment through the unwillingness or inability of the 
Mayor to protect them, now declared that from that time he repu¬ 
diated the principle of non-resistance, and prepared to defend himself 
and Garrison. But Garrison, who throughout had remained per¬ 
fectly cool, and who had, even when the panel was broken in, been 
found writing what proved to be an account of the riot to a friend, 
checked him, addressing him in these quiet and effectual words :— 

“ My dear brother, you know not what spirit you are of. This is tho trial of 
our faith. Shall wo give blow for blow, and draw Hword against sword. God 
forbid ! If my life bo taken, the cause of emancipation will not suffer. God 
reigns, and His omnipotence will at length be victorious.” 

The Mayor, or his satellites, unable or afraid to defend him from 
the mol), now pressed him to try and make his escape by dropping 
from the window, and Garrison, embracing this form of protection, 
dropped, preceded by his friend, at the risk of his life, and, together 
with him, took shelter in a friendly carpenter’s shop. But here his 
companion was soon discovered and in the hands of the mob. 
Seizing hold of him under tho impression at first that it was 
Garrison that they had got, the ringleaders led him forth and 
were about to execute their wild vengeance upon him, when they 
discovered their mistake. They tried to compel him to discover to 
them where Garrison was; but they had got among a class of people 
to whom devoted friendship was not an incredible tradition. At last, 
releasing him as incorrigible, they left him and went in quest of 
their proper prey. Meanwhile the rest of the pack had got hold of 

(1) The words employed in a newspaper, next day, friendly to tho rioters, to describe 
the mob. 
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GarriTOn. Just, however, as he was being dragged through the 
streets with a rope round his person, the mark for many inhuman 
blows, but with a face indicating, as bystanders have since testified, 
a martyr-like serenity and composure, three or four powerful and 
resolute men rushed to his side and fought their way through the 
crowd with him. It would still probably have ended in his 
death, but now the police, under the direction of the Mayor, seized 
hold of him, thrust him into a cab, and, by sheer hard fighting, 
whipping, and lashing of the horses through the crowd that surged 
and swayed around, at last succeeded in reaching the city jail with 
him, and lodging him there as the only place of safety for him in 
the town. The next morning ho wrote the following words on the 
walls of his cell— 

“ William Lloyd Garrison was put into this coll on Wednesday afternoon, 
Oct. 21at, 183o, to save liim from tho violonco of a respectable and influential 
mob, who sought to destroy him for preaching the abominablo and dangerou.H 
doctrine that all men are created equal, and that all oppression is odious in tho 
.sight of God; ” 

and the same day, having been asked to quit Boston for a few 
days, until the excitement should have spent itself, he was liberated 
as a “ harmless ’* man. 

I have been thus minute in ray account of this proceeding, 
because it marks an era in the history of the anti-slavery movement. 
When Garrison quietly returned to his post, and, setting at naught 
alike Avhat he had suffered and Avhat he might still have to suffer, 
launched his bolts anew Avith tho old fearlessness and resolution, it 
began to be felt that a spirit of truly heroic temper had arisen to 
combat with the poAvers of darkness. What Avas best in America 
began to rally to his side, and the quality of the apostle, tried as 
if by fire, reconiineuded tho faith that the apostle preached. 

The next great generally visible impulse that Garrison witnessed 
helping forward his cause occurred in 18^7, the year of the murder 
of the Rev. Mr. Lovejoy. Of that impulse. Garrison was the original 
source. Kor will it be possible to understand the great results to 
the anti-slavery movement that followed upon the murder of one who, 
though slain in the act of asserting his general right of free speech 
and free publication, and not merely his right to free speech on the 
subject of slavery, nevertheless fell really and directly in conse¬ 
quence of his having exercised tho latter right, without considering 
Garrison for a moment in the two groat aspects of destroyer and 
creator under which ho presented himself during those early 
years. 

. When he came upon the ground in his first conflict with slavery 
he found that it had been occupied before him. A society pro- 
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fessedly friendly to the Blare, called the Colonisation Society, wag at 
work, supported by leading statesmen, clergymen, and merchants. 
It professed at first, or was understood to profess, to aim at the 
gradual emancipation of the slaves; and, as it was felt that it would 
bo impossible for the emancipated blacks and the whites to live 
together in the same country, this was to be achieved by transporting 
the former to the colony of Liberia. There they would exert a good 
influence on their barbarous fellow-countrymen, and the inferior 
black type of Christians, as the white type lacked not faith to 
believe, might gradually elevate and Christianise, at first the 
more neighbouring races, and in due course of time the whole 
of Africa. Garrison felt obliged to condemn both the prin¬ 
ciples of the society and their fruits. For the former, he showed 
that, in spite of its friendly professions, it had at last stated in 
its then latest report that it need not look, and did not, in point 
of fact, look to the abolition of slavery as its object. For the 
latter, he proved that, after existing for thirteen years, it was sending 
no more than a hundred and fifty coloured persons yearly to Liberia, 
and was, in fact, being used—as ho was able to prove it was in part 
supported by Southern slaveholders—as a means of keeping down 
the coloured race in America, dreaded as perilous to the “domestic 
institution.” Ho accordingly denounced it on the platform; he de¬ 
nounced it in f!he Liberator; in 1832 wrote a book against it, in 
which ho demonstrated all this by irrefragable evidence; and, having 
thus logically extinguished it, soon after extinguished it in fact, 
when, in 1833, having visited the leaders of the anti-slavery move¬ 
ment in England, and convinced them of the justice of his charges, 
he returned to America, bearing in his hand the oflScial condemnation 
of tho society by the great anti-slavery body of England. 

• Unable to enlist the clergy in the work, Garrison was forced 
to figure as a creator. Starting with whatever materials first came to 
hand, free people of colour, women—for, to the honour of American 
women be it said, they seem to have answered to his call earlier and 
more enthusiastically than the men—he first formed them into 
societies. Then, as the men began to rally to his side, at first the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, open to either sex, then the 
great American Anti-Slavery Society, similarly open, was founded, 
until, as result of all this organization, and in spite of, for a time, 
the determined and virulent opposition of the clergy us a body, with 
one or two exceptions, such as the magnificent one of the Unitarian, 
Mr. May, Garrison could count, by the beginning of the year 1840, 
nearly two thousand Anti-Slavery Societies, with a membership of 
some two hundred thousand, all industriously at work throughout 
the F ree States, and all, it is believed, looking to him as their 
natural head and director. And, most promising symptom of all. 
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literature, that “ true church of the nineteenth century,” by the 
voice of its rising priests in the American branch of it, had declared 
in favour of the movement, and, as in the case of Whittier and 
Emerson, had paid its highest tribute to the author of it. 

Such, then, was the aspect of things as Garrison beheld it ten 
years after his first determined attack on slavery in the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, and eight years after the founding of the 
Liberator; and it may now be understood how the murder of 
Lovejoy, three years before, prodn'.ed the profoundly important 
consequences to Garrison and his party which the student of the 
anti-slavery movement in America must ever attribute to the event. 
It showed that Garrison and his followers were right when they had 
maintained that slavery at the South was by. its very nature destruc¬ 
tive of freedom at tho North. 

I ought also to mention here that this event in the year 1837 is 
further remarkable not only for having brought l)r. Channing into 
closer and more active co-operation with the assailants of slavery in 
Boston than ever before, but far more as it was the occasion of Mr. 
Wendell Phillips’s first riding into the lists against the slave 
power, which in a few years he was to return to, and to hold with 
determined inflexible front against all comers, until he and his 
friends remained undisputed masters of the field. 

But now a new form of obstacle arose to confront Garrison. He 
had to deal with intestine divisions. The latest and most serious of 
these owed its ostensible origin to three features of the policy of Garri¬ 
son and the Anti-Slavery Society—the principle of non-resistance, 
the refusal of Garrison and his followers to allow the Society to be used 
as a political agency, and the practice of permitting female members 
to exercise the same rights as the male. It was pointed out to the 
objectors that in these respects the policy of the Society was what it 
had always been, and in no respect altered since tho objectors them¬ 
selves had joined. In vain ; Garrison and his friends had reason to 
suspect that many of the agitators were aiming at ruining the anti¬ 
slavery movement. An enormous secession took place in 1840: 
calumnies of various kinds against Garrison and those who remained 
with him were scattered broadcast both in America and England; 
and not until Mr. J. A. Collins had been sent over here, and had 
written a book exposing the inconsistency of the conduct of the 
secessionists and the malignity of the charges brought against 
Garrison and his friends, could tho latter re-establish themselves in 
the confidence which for a time had been forfeited of the English 
anti-slavery leaders. 

Whatever Garrison and his followers might have lost in thus 
adhering to the particular principles which had been employed as the 
ostensible grounds of quarrel was far more than counterbalanced by 
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tlie fact that by that means they had at least secured the continued pre¬ 
sence in the Society of those members who had had the sagacity to 
discern, and would have the courage to keep the true flag—immediate 
and unconditional emancipation—ever before the eyes of the American 
people as opposed to all false and inefiective flags. Such was that of 
the Free Sailers, aiming at preventing the spread only, not at the 
extinction of the evil of slavery. And, whatever other Societies 
may have done to help or to hinder emancipation when at last it 
was gained, none could show leaders to compare in mental and 
moral power with that party which acted under the harmonious and 
seldom divided leadership of Garrison and Wendell Phillips. 

And now, with Garrison in the Liberator, again launching his 
fiery bolts from week to week, uplifting his battle-cry on the 
platform, in council guiding, controlling, inspiring; with Phillips 
on Boston platforms and elsewhere, the American Demosthenes, 
shaking the arsenal of slavery, and fulminating over America from 
Massachusetts to Texas ; soon after, the rising star of the poetry of 
Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow—what was deepest and most ennobling 
in American literature, favouring and aiding the movement, slavery 
began to feel that it must either break this rock of Abolition, or be 
itself crushed to powder beneath it. So, gathering itself together 
till every nerve was strung to the utmost, it closed and grappled 
with the foe. The history of America from that time is very 
much the history of the passionate, convulsive efforts of the ex¬ 
piring and doomed Ghoul as he is slowly throttled and falls, with 
the two heroic figures of Garrison and Phillips towering above the 
crowd that now fought cither under their direct leadership, or with 
similar aims. 

During the j)oriod extending from the great secession from the 
Anti-Slavery Society and the accession of Phillips to the movement 
to the outbreak of the war, the great aspects of Garrison’s character, 
so far as I am aware, present no essential alteration. It would be 
impossible here to follow the whole course of the Abolition movement 
and to show Garrison as he appeared in relation to it throughout. 
But if one turns one’s eye on the river at one or two of its bends, so 
to speak, as for example, the attempt to enforce the Fugitive Slave 
Bill,^ and the raid of John Brown into Virginia,** one finds him in 
essentially the same attitude. While Wendell Phillips was in 
favour of escaped slaves using every weapon that Nature had given 
them to prevent their being kidnapped into slavery again; while 
Theodore Parker put a knife into the hand of an escaped slave, and 
told him that he would be justified in using it to save his wife’s 
liberty or life; and himself, with an escaped slave sheltered in his 
house, sat writing his sermon, a loaded pistol on the table beside 
(l) As in 1862. (2) 1859. 
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him—Garrison, equally ready to set at naught an iniquitous law 
and to peril his goods, his life, his reputation, wtmld resort to no 
such means of defence, either in his own behalf or in that of others. 
He was far from condemning or censuring as guilty those who in 
such a cause were for resorting to such a weapon as Phillips and 
Parker would have employed, but he believed the weapon to bo an 
unpermitted one, at bottom a coarse one, and, compared to what he 
deemed spiritual and higher, even a weak one. So, too, just before 
the war broke out, in the case of the aimed intervention on behalf of 
the slaves at the South headed by John Brown. Admiring and 
loving tho hero to enthusiasm, and as sensible as any of the heroism 
and grandeur of his character, he yet lamented tho resort to warlike 
measures. This did not prevent him from welcoming to the pages 
of the Liberator a passage in a lecture of Emerson’s delivered at tho 
time when Brown lay wounded and under sentence of death in a Vir¬ 
ginian jail, in which Emerson alluded to Brown as— 

“ Tho saint, whoso fate yet hangs in suspense, but whoso martyrdom, if it 
shall bo porfocted, will make the gallows as glorious as tho cross.” 

When at last tho war came which was to be tho means of effecting 
his object. Garrison found that the weapon was to be made use 
of which ho had least reckoned on ; which he would never on any 
consideration have employed or recommended; and which he deemed 
needless. To moral means ho had all along looked us sufficient 
to compass his end. Writing in the Liberator only a few months 
before the war broke out, and when many I^orthorn politicians had 
long regarded it as the inevitable Red Sea which must be passed 
through before the slaves could be freed, wo find him declaring that 
if the Free States would only separate from the Southern, and have no 
complicity whatever with slavery, slavery throughout the South could 
not maintain itself a month. Still, considering what tho passions of 
men were, he appears to have seen that the war was a necessity, and, 
lamenting over all war as among the most awful of scourges, to have 
accepted this one and tho sufierings and misery it entailed as trivial 
in its calamities as compared with the vast mass of moral wrong 
and putrefaction ho hoped to see the war sweep away. That he 
was no fanatic or slave of his idea this alone, I think, would prove, 
but it is perhaps still better proved by what is told of his conduct in 
this matter in relation to his own son. To the young man startling 
his father with the intimation of his desire to enlist, all that he said 
was, “ I could not do it myself. Obey your own conscience.” This 
little anecdote seems to mo to bring out tho true Garrison, “ resolute 
to obey the dictates of his own conscience,” resolute not to inter¬ 
fere with the just freedom of others. 

' As to his share in producing tho result of this war—the eman- 
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cipation of the slaves—^he has been both praised and disparaged. 
By one party it has been said that it was he who made the war 
necessary, and that, if we praise the result, then we ought to thank 
him who was the cause of the result. By the other party it has been 
objected that the moral means to which he was always pointing as 
adequate, were not in fact the means which produced the final result, 
and that by even declining to work through those other means he 
has disentitled himself to the praise of the statesman who should 
have devised and employed the means by which tho final result was 
brought about. But both those parties, it seems to me, are wrong, 
or, if we please, they are both right. 

' At tho end of the war, when in 1865—the year of tho passing of 
the 13th and 14th Amendments of tho Constitution of tho United 
States—Slavery had received its legal death-blow. Garrison felt that 
the great end for which the Liberator and the Anti-Slavery Society had 
been started had been attained, and on December 2yth of that year 
he closed the Liberator, putting up the type of the last article with 
his own hands, and intimating his heartfelt pleasure at being no 
longer at strife with the bulk of his fellow-countrymen now that 
slavery, the occasion of the division, was no more. 

Many of those who felt that there could be no justice for the 
emancipated negroes until equality of political rights had been 
secured for them, have blamed Garrison for shutting up tho Liberator 
and withdrawing from the Anti-Slavery Society before that point in 
the battle had been gained. But Garrison held that tho great 
avowed end of both the one and the other had been attained, and that, 
the old machinery having served its purpose, new machinery ought to 
be called into existence to work for the new ends that had proposed 
themselves. And accordingly he continued working, as I under¬ 
stand, in every possible way for the political, social, intellectual and 
moral elevation of the freedmon; and one of his last acts, when he was 
too ill to attend a meeting of his Boston fellow-townsmen, to be held 
in Fancuil Hall, for the purpose of concerting measures for the relief of 
coloured refugees from Mississippi and Louisiana, was to write a long 
letter to be read at the meeting denouncing the merciless brutality 
of treatment and cruelty which ho believed had led to the exodus, and 
stirring up his friends to extend sympathy and help to the exiles. 
Still he found time during those years, as he always had done, to 
work in other causes; as, for example, *hc cause of Temperance, 
and the cause of Woman’s Rights. The latter, in particular, had no 
warmer advocate than Garrison, and he quotes with hearty approval 
that fervid passage in Mazzini, in which the latter, addressing his 
compatriots, tells them that man has no superiority over woman, bids 
them dismiss from their minds every idea of such superiority, and 
“ seek in her not merely a comfort but a force, an inspiration, the re- 
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doubling of tbeir intellectual and moral faculties.” Whether or 
not we agree with Garrison, one must call the man happy whose 
belief in them amounted to a faith—a faith as much more affecting 
than that of the knights of chivalrous times, as it does' not 
strike one as being in him at all fantastic or overstrained. It 
leaves on one the irresistible impression that it grew up in the 
highest degree spontaneously, and on grounds which to him were 
perfectly assignable. On the other hand his was a nature before 
which all that is best in women would confidently unfold itself; 
and his sympathetic eye may have often discerned in them depths 
suggesting to him possible corresponding heights of greatness 
and nobleness, lying unrevoaled to more shallow-searching eyes. 
And, as what I have just said would prove that Garrison was 
not a man of one idea, as too many have thought him, so neither 
was he a man who required some near all-engrossing “cause” to 
excite his sympathy and to engage him to study it. The con¬ 
dition of Italy, for example; the condition of Ireland; in his 
late years the treatment of Chinese immigrants to America—these 
had all a genuine interest for him: and about these, as about 
everything else, he seems to have formed his own independent con¬ 
clusions. 

In his last days, surrounded with what is called “every comfort,” with 
reputation such as few in America have ever enjoyed, and the best of 
America’s sons loving and reverencing him as T think no American 
ever has been loved and reverenced before, he could take no rest. It was 
complained of him that even after the slaves were regularly and with 
every legal formality freed, he could never be easy about them and 
their condition. It was so. “ Ecmembering those that are in bonds 
as bound with them,” had been the words which he had said at start¬ 
ing ho wished to take to heart and to act upon. If now, thanks to his 
having carried them out so well,’the objects of his early solicitude were 
no longer “ in bonds,” they were still all but helpless, and requiring 
almost as much as before pity and aid. Was he to “ enjoy life,” and 
take his ease, while anything remained that he could do to succour ? 
And so he dragged himself up to his work to the last; and in that 
last letter, written three minutes at a time, in the intervals between 
severe paroxysms of pain, breathes unabated the old indignation 
against the oppressor, the old pity and ardour in the cause of the 
suffering and the oppressed. A few days more and he lay awaiting 
his end as calm and fearless before its now near and certain advent 
as he had always been when only threatened with it before. Pain 
had left him, and towards the end the power to articulate had left 
him likewise. But consciousness remained, and as his children sang 
one of his favourite hymns they could see he was keeping time, at 
first, with a feeble motion of his hands, then, as he lost control over 
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these, by a faint movement of the feet, until all power was gone and 
the spirit had shaken off “ the fetters of Time.” 

As a writer, I confess he seems to me a phenomenon as remark¬ 
able as any I have yet met with in the writing species in America, 
and that speaking of him, not merely relatively to the small 
educational advantages he enjoyed in his youth, but speaking 
of him absolutely and as we find him. I do not expect that any¬ 
thing of tho kind will be felt by those who shall merely 
peruse “selections” from the writings of Garrison.^ Eeading 
him in this way but a faint idea is to be got of his power. 
It is to such as, following his career from its beginning, watch 
his heroic battlings and advancing.s through tho driving of the 
furious tornado that beset him, that the force of his words is 
multiplied a thousandfold, and every line, almost every syllable, 
becomes instinct with meaning. The chord he played upon most 
frequently was the chord of indignation—an indignation smiting, 
relentless, unappeasable, and kindling tho same sort of feeling in 
the breast of the reader. But it is when in speaking of some 
friend such as the late Mr. George Thompson, whose noble qualities 
he admired and loved to enthusiasm, when duty docs not restrain him 
from pouring out the native feelings of his breast, that he will be 
found most moving and eloquent; and passages, I believe, might be 
pointed to here and there in his writings which, for fineness of pathos 
and a certain infantine pureness, surpass anything that over came 
from an English pen. Wit also he possesses, and of a truly delight¬ 
ful sort, when no sterner sort is required: but it is far more in 
humour, a true poetic humour, that Nature had meant him to excel, 
a humour springing from love and heartfelt gladness. His general 
literary style, as it appears in his articles in the Liberator, is in 
strange contrast to the usual manufactured hack style of ordinary 
newspaper articles. His favourite poet, as in the case of our own 
greatest living orator, would seem to have been Milton, and not Mr. 
Bright himself was more familiar with that best treasury of the 
English orator and writer, the English Bible, than he—or, I will 
venture to add, drew upon it more liberally. 

As a statesman, he seems, in relation to the cause of emancipation, 
to have commanded a confidence such as few leaders have inspired in 
their followers. It was he—to mention no more—who first, as I 
have already said, saw (he importance of destroying the Colonisation 
Society, who detected the service to which women might be put, who 
raised and adhered to throughout the cry of immediate and uncondi¬ 
tional emancipation—that cry which the best judges have since 
pronounced the only one on which the cause could have been gained; 

(1) See Selections from tie Writings and Speeches of William Llogd Garrison. Boston: 
E. P. WaUent, 1852. 
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and, if we at fixst feel somewhat staggered by his determination to keep 
it apart from the politics of party, and never to employ any means in 
aid of it but moral means, a closer study of American politics leads us 
to believe that in the former determination he was right, and that, 
whether right or wrong in the latter, considered as a rule never to be 
departed from, the adoption of it probably helped the cause at first, 
inducing a class of people to sympathize with and to join it who 
would otherwise have stood aloof. 

On the side of the intellect, Garrisun presents himself as extreme 
and penetrating, rather than wide and comprehensive. On the side 
of the heart he is distinguished for a fineness and a largeness of all- 
embracing love, such as is to be found only in the greatest poets and 
in the founders of religious faiths. His will, "again, was inflexible as 
a Milton’s or a Carlyle’s, As result of all this we behold a task, as 
hard and grand as any human spirit in our time could have proposed 
to itself, undertaken almost in boyhood, continued throughout a 
generation with apostolic fervour under a shower of insult and hatred 
that would have quelled any spirit less than heroic, and this task at 
last fulfilled. Finally, as source of all, we find a calm faith in the 
Invisible and Divine scarcely surpassed, save in a single instance, in 
the history of the world. 

Kobekt Niven. 



HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The political situation in France is to tho last degree interesting and 
critical. After having assailed M. Gambetta for three years and 
more because ho did not accept oflSce, he has no sooner accepted a 
position of responsibility and of power than he is in imminent danger 
of being thrust out of office by the vote of a Chamber, made, as it 
were, in his likeness, and elected in response to his appeal. Before 
these pages see the light the crisis will probably be at an end, and 
tho chronicler can only state the events which have led up to so 
strange and so unexpected a crisis. 

The French Republicans of the Left, who for a dozen years have 
recognised M. Gambetta as their only possible leader, who have 
made and unmade Ministers at his bidding, and who at last have 
installed him in office and in power, appear to have recoiled in 
dismay from the work of their own hands. Their unswerving 
allegiance made him, when out of office, the dictator of the parlia¬ 
mentary situation. As simple deputy leading the Republican 
Opposition, and as President of the Chamber, he was the most potent 
personality in France. No sooner, however, does his official position 
correspond with his actual influence, and responsibility is joined to 
power, than the very men who installed him in office eagerly seize 
every opportunity to thwart his will, to defeat his policy, and oven 
to cut short his ministerial career. M. Gambetta, whose advent to 
power was regarded by all as the appropriate crown of the 
Republic which he founded, is now assailed as if he were a 
Bonaparte clutching the Imperial purple, or a Caesar plotting to 
rear his throne on the ruins of the Rraublic. Sympathetic 
admirers of France and her institutions lye seen this sudden 
revulsion of feeling with anxiety and sometiras even with dismay. 
France has had a succession of ministries but no great Minister. 
One Cabinet of mediocrities has followed another into obscuritv, 
but everything was excused and much was forgiven, because the 
Republic could hardly be said to have come into full possession of 
the Republicans until M. Gambetta took his rightful place as First 
Minister of France. After long and wearisome delay, in the fulness 
of time M. Gambetta is installed in office by an overwhelming 
majority in a Chamber fresh from a brilliant Republican victory at 
the polls. As if to render his position doubly secure, the Senatorial • 
elections on the 8th of January transferred twenty-seven seats from 
the Opposition to the Republicans, sixty-six out of seventy-nine 
Senators elected were pledged to support his programme of revision, 
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and by their return the Bepablican Q-ovemment was enabled to count 
for the first time upon a majority in both Chambers. But the day 
after this crowning triumph his troubles began, and in less than a 
week he was confronted by a hostile coalition which threatened his 
Government with imminent overthrow. 

The immediate cause of the crisis was M. Gambetta’s decision in 
favour of securing an immediate revision of the Constitution by 
modifying the constitution of the Senate, and substituting election 
by BcruUn de lUte, or by departments, for the existing system of 
election by arrondissements. It was unexpected, because at Neu- 
bourg, shortly after the elections, M. Gambetta had relegated the 
question of scrutin de lisie to tho last session of the new Chamber. 
Various motives are alleged as the cause for this sudden change of 
front. The commonly received explanations were that M. Gambetta 
wanted an excuse to quit office, and that he wanted to make himself 
Dictator. It was notorious that he was chafing at the restiveness 
of the Chamber, and his ultimatum offering the deputies a choice 
between the revision Bill plus scrutin de lisie and the loss of 
his services, was said to be dictated by mingled petulance and 
ambition. There is no necessity to accept this solution of 
M. Gambetta’s change of front. He has always been of opinion that 
it is practically impossible to establish a firm and stable parlia¬ 
mentary Government in France imder the present system of 
uni-nominal constituencies with parochial representatives. Ho may 
be wrong, but until this yehr, his belief has been shared by tho 
Republicans of France ever since the Revolution. Even M. Grdvj, 
who now is a strong opponent of scrutin de liste, voted for it when 
the Monarchists of tho National Assembly established tho rival 
system in 1875. For years M. Gambetta declared that he would 
never accept office until scrutin de liste was adopted, and ho has 
now seized the first ^portunity of carrying out the programme 
to which he is so deep|y pledged. 

Whatever were his motives, the declaration of his policy raised a 
storm in Paris. All the papers, with half-a-dozen exceptions, 
denounced it, and the more violent of its assailants was the Paijc, 
which was believed to be the organ of President Gr^vy. Deputies, 
fearing an immediate dissolution, elected a committee to consider it, 
on which thirty-two opponents were confronted by only one sup¬ 
porter of the Bill. It was in vain that M. Gambetta explained that 
he did not demand urgency, and that so far from meditating a 
dissolution, which, by the way, could only take place with the 
assent of the President and the Senate, all that he proposed was, 
that the principle of scrutin de liste should be inscribed on the Con¬ 
stitution, leaving it to a subsequent session to pass the law 
required to give it effect. The tide of hostility continued to 
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run strongly against the Ministry. When M. Gamhetta appeared 
before the Committee he let fall an imlucky sentence, which gave 
some semblance of colour to the assertions of his adversaries 
that he was meditating a coup d’itat. In accordance with the 
precedents of 1791, 1793, and 1848, he maintained that the Con¬ 
gress for revising the Constitution could not go beyond the lines laid 
down beforehand by the Senate and the Chamber voting separately. 
But what if it attempts to do so ? asked a tempter. In that case 
it would create an illegal (some say ho said a revolutionary) situa¬ 
tion, which would be dealt with as such by the President of the 
Republic. As all that would be done under such circumstances 
would bo that the President would ignore the decisions of the 
Congress as ultra vires; until at least they had been voted by both 
Chambers sitting separately, M. Gambetta’s remark was needlessly 
offensive. His adversaries eagerly seized the opportunity which it 
offered them, and proclaimed abroad in all their newspapers that 
M. Gambetta had threatened the Congress with a coup d’Mat. Under 
tlie influence of this excitement a report was drawn up strongly 
hostile to scnitin de lisfe, but declaring in favour of unlimited 
revision of the Constitution. To this the Senate will not consent. 
If, therefore, the Chamber accepts the report of the Committee, the 
Ministerial scheme for revision will be wrecked, and M. Gambetta’s 
Ministry will come to an untimely end. If, on the other hand, the 
Chamber recoils from such an issue of the crisis, it will reject the 
report of the Committee and show its confidence in M. Gambetta by 
accepting the fundamental bases of his policy. Either alternative 
would be preferable to M. Gambetta’s acceptance of ofSce without 
power, or of his continuance in place as the servant of a Chamber 
without any definite policy, and with only too many definite pre¬ 
judices of its own. The danger of a dictatorship seems so remote 
as not to be placed in the balance with the pressing inconvenience 
of the lack of stability which has hitherto charActerized the Ministries 
of Republican France. 

Apart from the interest which the vicissitudes of French politics 
must always command on this side the Channel, Englishmen have 
reasons of their own for following with the keenest interest the 
struggle that is now going on in Paris. The Commercial Treaty has 
not yet been renewed, and although the prospects of its renewal are by 
no means of the brightest, there was more hope of securing a tolerable 
treaty from M. Gambetta than from any of the ephemeral Ministries 
which would probably rise and fall in quick succession after his 
defeat. The situation in Egypt, also, is so grave that no one can 
contemplate with complacency the prospect of having to face a 
crisis at Cairo without any certainty as to the policy of our ally in 
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Paris. England and France are joint partners in one of tho most 
difficult and delicate tasks that ever perplexed the wisdom of states- 
men. They have to control a province of the Ottoman Empire by two 
representatives who have not even a company of soldiers at their backs, 
in face of a mutinous army, a nationalist agitation, a hostile Suzerain, 
and jealously suspicious Powers. The Eastern Question is simplicity 
itself compared with the question of Egypt, which is perhaps the most 
entangled with international complication of all questions that at 
this moment are disturbing tho peace of nations. To begin with, 
there is the Khedive, amiable but weak and timid, who imagines 
his only resource is to rely upon the Sultan. The Sultan, who is 
devoted to a gigantic scheme for tho revival of Islam, absolutely 
incompatible with tho control of a Mohammedan country by 
infidels from the West, is the Suzerain of Egypt, and Egypt as 
part of his Empire comes to some extent under the treaties 
which make all the affairs of the Ottoman Empire tho common 
concern of the European Concert. Even if wc assume that 
the tripartite treaty has lapsed, by which France, Austria, and 
England guaranteed the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire—a treaty which on our part was concluded with 
special reference to Egypt—the doctrine of European Concert brings 
Egyptian affairs under the cognisance of the six Great Powers. Tho 
arrangement for the payment of the debt sanctioned by the Liquida¬ 
tion Commission, on which England and France had two representa¬ 
tives, and Italy, Austria, and Germany one each, gives five Powers 
right of intervention; while the international arrangement establish¬ 
ing the mixed tribunals gives no fewer than fourteen Powers the 
right to regard everything affecting the maintenance of order in 
Egypt us a matter on which they arc entitled to be heard. At pre¬ 
sent all these rival claims are in abeyance. The Anglo-French 
control, established in 1870, has, on the whole, worked well, and as 
long as it maintains itself and keeps the machine going it will be 
acquiesced in by the other Powers. But the moment the status qtio 
breaks down, the other Powers will assert themselves, and it will be 
difficult, perhaps even dangerous, for tho Western Powers to re-esta¬ 
blish their present predominant position in the Nile Valley. 

To avoid that danger the Govormnents of France and England this 
month dispatched a Note to the Khedive informing him that they were 
prepared to maintain him on the throne against attacks from without 
or from within, as the only possible solution of tho Egyptian Question. 
The Note was little more than a repetition, with a French endorse¬ 
ment, of the November dispatch of Lord Granville. But it came 
near to defeating the object which it was issued to attain. The 
National party, which, although not including in its ranks the 
millions of the Fellaheen, nevertheless represents a substantial body 
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of opinion in Egypt, having the army, the Notables, the ex-employes, 
and the Ulema in its ranks, took alarm at this sudden and uncalou- 
lated move. An arrangement which the Controllers had almost 
completed with the Notables concerning the Budget was blown up 
as by a shell, and the Notables, instead of becoming submissive, 
boldly advanced claims for the entire control of Egyptian finances. 
Arabi Bey, who had been silenced by an under-secretaryship, 
once more began his mischievous activity. Nor was this all. 
The object of the Note was to strengthen the Khedive by guaran¬ 
teeing him against both his subjects and his Suzerain. The effect 
was not only to increase the agitation of the former, but to excite 
the alarm of the latter. Subjects and Sultan regarding themselves 
as assailed by a common foe, threatened to make common cause 
against the Western Powers. The Turks were very stiff in their 
protest, being possibly encouraged in their obstinacy by the secret 
sympathy of other Powers. For the moment there is a lull; but if 
the Notables insist on quarrelling with the Control, England and 
Franco will have to act, and act at once. A landing of sepoys from 
the Red Sea and of French marines at Alexandria is talked of, but, 
apart from the intrinsic difficulties of such a joint occupation, it 
could only be carried out at risk of war with the Porte, who would 
unquestionably be supported by at least one other Power, and its 
objection to the landing of a foreign force on Egyptian soil. Italy 
is said to bo prepared to insist that Turkish troops only shall be 
employed in restoring order in Egypt. Neither troops nor ironclads 
would be necessary if the Khedive had a few thousand Arab armed 
police officered by men like Colonel Gordon. But there is no such 
solid nucleus of force anywhere in Egypt. Its politics are as 
fluid as the mud of the Nile. 

While the Sultan anxiously endeavours to secure the position of 
Caliph of the Moslem world, his authority is threatened by a revolt 
in Arabia, which, although at present confined to the province of 
Yemen, has broken out, as readers of Mr. Blunt’s Future of Islam 
will not need to be informed, in a region where many a small begin¬ 
ning has been followed by world-wide consequences. Probably it 
will not be so ib. this case, but the spirit of rebellion may be noted 
as one among the many indications of th) seething unrest of Arabian 
Islam. Much more serious to all outward appearances is the for¬ 
midable revolt which has broken out in the Herzegovina against 
the Austrian army of occupation. The attempt to force 1,200 
natives of the occupied provinces in the Austro-Hungarian army, 
and to enrol all the males as members of the Landwehr, has pre¬ 
cipitated an insurrection in which the orthodox Slav fights side by 
side with the Bosnian Bey, in resisting the execution of the Austrian 
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edict. The mountaineers of course can be crushed ih tmie. JBh^en 
Russia succeeded iu'time in subduing Schamyl ^d his highlanders, 
and in time, no doubt, the Austrian Caucasus will be reduo^ to 
order. But in the meantime the Empire Eihgdora, has u wolf by 
the ears to the south of the Save, and for many a year to come it will 
pay dearly for its first step to the ^gean. Troops are being forced 
southwards in thousands to crush the insurrection, fresh supplies 
have been raised by the million, and the military preparations now 
going on are so extensive as to fill onlookers with an uneasy suspicion 
that Austria contemplates war with a more formidable enemy than 
the insurgents and their allies in Montenegro. Things may settle 
down, of course, but the prospect is by no means reassuring, and 
unless there is a change in the teuour of tho telegrams from the 
shores of the Adriatic, people will begin to recall the remarkable 
prediction of Louis Kossuth, when he declared that, “ like a death- 
prophesying bird,’^ he foresaw the inevitable break-up of Austro- 
Hungary as the penalty of her participation in the plunder of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

There has been a striking lull in the agitation of public feeling as 
to the state of Ireland. The convictions that were obtained at the 
Munster Assizes had a reassuring effect upon English opinion. It 
was not generally taken into account that tho juries in tho late trials 
were not taken from the localities whore offences had been com¬ 
mitted, but were shopkeepers and others in the city of Cork, where 
naturally the agrarian sentiment is less violent than in the rural 
districts of the province. Still, convictions were obtained, and this 
produced the highly desirable effect that the vehement cries for sus¬ 
pension of trial by jury, martial law, change of the venue to England, 
and other wild measures of that sort, came suddenly to an end. There 
was no contrition, indeed, on the part of the impatient politicians 
who had filled the air with the violence of their clamour; and when it 
answers party purposes, the same cry will be raised again. For, as 
has so often been insisted, the root of the mischief in Ireland is 
that that country is made the battle-ground of English parties, and 
these look less at the actual facts of the situation as it is, than to the 
shifts of class and personal struggles in Great Britain. We may be 
thankful that for the moment the current of excitability which seems 
always to be ready to flow in this country, has been diverted into 
other channels, and many of those who have so long been taunting 
their own Government with failing to suppress atrocities in Ireland, 
are now sufliciently and more harmlessly occupied in addressing the 
same taunts to the Government of Russia. 

The point of real interest, however, lies less in the extinction of 
temporary disorder, than in the progress that is being made towards 
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a settlement of the struggle between the landlords and the peasants. 
The Irish question is fundamentally a land question; only secondarily, 
though still unmistakably, a question of nationality and government. 
The land is the root of the matter. The month began with a great 
meeting of landlords at DubKn, and on the 20th of January there 
was a most important gathering of tenants at Belfast. At the first 
of these, the landlords, while professing to limit their objection to the 
administration of the Act, in fact did not seriously attempt to 
disguise their aversion to its whole policy and scope, as well as their 
animosity against its authors. That this should have been the 
temper of the meeting is not surprising. A dispossessed order 
cannot be expected to acquiesce without a murmur in tho decree 
which calls it to rigol’ous account. It may safely be said that in 
modern times, at any rate, no retrograde social class has ever existed 
with a worse record of oppression and selfishness than the Irish land¬ 
lords. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, said something to the efiect that they 
had come out of the ordeal with cleared fame. But Mr. Gladstone has 
often been apt to speak better of vanquished opponents than they 
deserved. In the next place, that he should have supposed that the 
Act of 1870 was a settlement of Irish claims in full, is one among 
many proofs, surprising as it may sound, that Mr. Gladstone, 
in spite of the vigour of his intellect, has hardly probed Irish 
maladies to the bottom, or reached a comprehensive view of Irish 
troubles as a whole. The tone of tho Dublin meeting showed to 
what use the landlords are inclined to put the Prime Minister’s un¬ 
tenable admission. There was not a word which showed that they 
felt that it is they who, by the abuse of their unbounded powers for 
good and for evil, by their neglect, by their cupidity, by their injus¬ 
tice, are mainly responsible for the pass to which Ireland has been 
brought. If they had fulfilled every duty of ownership, instead of 
having neglected all, they could not have complained more bitterly. 
If they had scrupulously regarded tho rights of others, they could 
not have talked more virtuously of the infringement of their own. 
As if it was not these denunciators of plunder who have themselves 
been for centuries plundering tho wretched peasants: as if the 
Sub-Commissioners were doing more than restoring a portion to the 
tenants of that of which they have been robbed regularly and on 
system by their landlords. 

Even if there were any disposition to go back from the policy of 
tho Land Act as carried out by the Court, that is rendered impossible 
by the attitude of the farmers of Ulster. Their meeting was an 
answer to tho note of defiance which had been soimded at Dublin. 
In Ulster, we must remember, discontent with the old social order 
of Ireland has nothing to do with the sentiment of nationality, 
and is mixed with no desire to get rid of the English connection. 
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** The men of Ulster/* as one eminent spe^er said, ** hstre always, 
in a sense, been Conservative, for they were the guardians of order, 
and they were the friends of law/* Yet these men cry ns loudly 
against the fallen system, which the landlords still hope in some 
shape or other to revive, as if they were the chiefs of the Land 
League. They are alive to the fact that the grievances with which 
the Land Act deals are old and established. If Mr. Gladstone threw out 
the rash obiter dictum that there would be no sweeping reduction of 
rents, then, they said, he had been misinformed. Ever since the 
time of the Devon Commission—forty years ago, and ten years after 
Mr. Gladstone entered public life—it had been clear that rents were 
systematically screwed up to an xmjust point. The rent was imposed 
upon improvements made by the labour and thrift of the man who 
had to pay it. “ In dealings relating to family settlements,’* Mr. 
Charles Eussell said, “ or mortgage interests, or what not, the rent 
was treated as a fixed and certain income; and not only that, but as 
an income capable of being increased as the industry of the 
tenant increased, and as the producing capabilities of the land, 
with which the landlord had nothing to do, were increased.” 

If the Act does not prove adequate to put a stop to so odious a 
system of exaction, it will have to be amended until it does; for 
if ever the Ulster loyalists find their grievances intolerable, we may 
be pretty sure that they will not much longer be tolerated. As it 
is, even in this, the orderly and well-afEooted province, there are now 
to bo associations with a common purse for the support of the Land 
Act. “ It shall not bo left,” said one speaker, “ to those who are 
unable from their position to bear the brunt of the fight and the costs 
of litigation—it shall not bo left to them one by one to fight the 
fight, but it shall be a common cause to you.” Now that such a 
spirit as this has got possession of Ulster, it is certain that the end 
of landlordism in its old and most sinister sense cannot be far oft’. 
Not only will the Land Act of 1881 be maintained in its integrity; 
it will have to be supplemented and corrected. At the least, and 
before long, provision will have to bo made for clearing away that 
block of business to which the landlords are looking for the nulHfica* 
tion of the law ; and some means will have to be found for extricating 
the tenants from the desperate entanglement of long arrears. 

Meanwhile a decision of the utmost importance has been settled by 
the Land Court. The section of the Act which guided the Sub- 
Commissioners in the most critical feature of their awards was that 
which is known as Healy’s Clause. The object of this section of the 
Act is to exclude the tenant’s improvements from the elements to be 
taken into account against him in the computation of a fair rent. It 
is an assertion—against the principle of the Act of 1870—of the 
principle that a tenant is not compensated for his improvements by 
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the use, profit, and enjoyment of them for a certain time, hut is 
entitled to the benefit of them so long as they last. The principle 
of compensation by enjoyment disappeared from the Bill of 1881, but 
Mr. Hoaly pressed the House to give specific effect to the opposite prin¬ 
ciple. At the time he was defeated, but after various manosuvres, of 
which we need not now give the history, it was at last duly enacted that 
a certain number of years of user is not a satisfaction nor an exhaus¬ 
tion of the tenant’s right in his improvements; nor do these improve¬ 
ments after the expiration of a given period become the property of 
the landlord, nor are they tq be legally taken to justify an increase 
of the rent. This is the clause which has been mainly operative in 
those reductions of rent which have so exasperated the landlords, and 
so surprised the people-in this cotmtry who were ignorant of the just 
and equitable principle on which the reductions were made. 

So far the Commissioners have not, to any extent worth speaking 
of, found it proper to vary the awards of the Sub-Commissioners. 
They sent two experienced valuators of their own in certain cases in 
the north to make an independent estimate of farms where applica¬ 
tion had been made for a judicial rent. The valuators in the main 
confirmed the estimates of the Sub-Commissioners. Their report gave 
rise to a new difficulty. They valued the holdings as they found 
them. But what the Court had to consider was not the value of a 
holding as it is, but as it would be without the tenant’s improvements. 
To these, however, no regard is to be paid in fixing the rent. The 
dilemma was evaded by assuming the valuators not to have taken the 
improvements into account. At present it looks as if the action of 
the Courts wore satisfactory (if only it could be made more rapid), 
though in Ulster there is still a strong feeling that the tenant’s 
improvements have not always been properly valued. 

The working of the Land Act will form an important element in 
the acrimonious debates which are expected to fill at least the earlier 
part of the approaching Session. The continued detention of the 
untried prisoners will furnish another ground of protest and dispute. 
The promise of the Government to take measures for improving the 
management of parliamentary business will open a field for the 
display of passionate party-spirit. Nor is it expected that any pro¬ 
gress towards legislation will have been made before Easter. In 
the interval between now and then, however*, we shall see the crisis, 
or perhaps only the first of a series of crises, in a great party struggle. 
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JOWETT’S THUCYDIDES.^ 

Mb. Jowjjtt’s two volumes of Thucydides suggest some thoughts 
beyond those which are at once suggested by either author, trans¬ 
lator, or subject. We may be sure that Mr. Jowett docs not publish 
without an assured circle of readers; but the thought at once comos 
into the mind, for what circle of readers can the two volumes, as a 
whole, bo designed ? Can there be any class of people for whom 
the English translation in the first volume, the notes in the second, 
and the Essay on Inscriptions and the other short dissertations in the 
second volume can all be of use ? They seem to appeal to three 
separate classes, and to be designed to compass three separate 
objects. For the Essay on Inscriptions the historical scholar will be 
thoroughly thankful; ho would be glad to exchange the translation 
and much of the notes for a larger allowance of the same kind. 
What Mr. Jowett has given us in this way is of a very high order 
indeed. It shows sound scholarship united with sound common 
sense, or rather with something beyond sound common sense, with a 
certain vein of practical shrewdness which finds a field for itself in 
essays on Greek inscriptions as well as in quite other matters. But 
turn from the essays to the notes, and we seem at first sight to have 
gone back a good many years of our life. Wo are carried back to 
the days when we were still working at the text as a piece of Greek 
construing, when we were thankful for suggestions about the use of 
this or that particle. Wo then turn to the English translation, and 
a crowd of questions suggest themselves. The notes will doubtless 
be found useful by undergraduate Balliol. Large parts of this, we 
shall come to find, will be useful to the advanced scholar. But does 
undergraduate Balliol allow itself the use of the crib, and that with 
the direct sanction of the Master ? Or again: there may be a class 
who have never learned Greek or who have forgotten what they 

(1) Thueydidis itanslahd into £nghsh, mth. Introduction, Marginal Analyses, Notes 
and Indices. By B, Jowett, M.A. In two volumos. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
1881. 
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have learned, but who feel interest enough in the subject of Thucy¬ 
dides to wish to get as near to his actual words as they can. For 
such the first volume may have its use; but of what use for them can 
bo the minute textual annotations in the second volume ? I can judge 
only by myself, I am driven to read the Xoran in a crib ; there¬ 
fore minute grammatical notes on the Arabic text would be useless 
to me. But of a book in any tongue which I knew well enough to 
understand minute notes on its grammar, I should not thank any¬ 
body for a crib ; I should read the book in the original, if I wanted 
to read it at all. There is to bo sure one exception; it never came into 
my head, I fancy it does not often come into the head either of 
senior wrangler or senior classic, to read Euclid’s Elements in the 
Greek text. One might almost say that there is a second exception. 
The man who, when he found any difficulties in the Greek Testa¬ 
ment, turned to consult the English original, did after all only put 
into words a lurking feeling which the associations of childhood 
make it hard altogether to shake off’. But, setting such exceptional 
cases aside, it is hard to believe that those for whom Mr. Jowett’s 
first volume may bo useful will be able to make much use of the 
second ; and old prejudices perhaps lead one to think that those for 
whom the second volume will be a lawful and useful help cannot 
have any business to meddle with the first. 

But Mr. Jowett no doubt knows his public. As he thinks it well 
to put out these two volumes as twin-brethren, wo may infer that 
there are those to whom they will be useful as twin-brethren. As a 
good many translations of Thucydides have been put forth in several 
generations, it follows that there have been a good many people in 
each generation who liave wished for translations of Thucydides to 
read. And this seems to imply that there have been many who have 
had a good deal of care, not only for Thucydides’ subject, but for the 
subject as treated by Thucydides; but who have not known enough 
of the Greek tongue to enable them to read tho original text with any 
profit. I confess that it surprises me somewhat that this should be 
so; but the facts clearly prove that it is so. I should have thought 
that few would care to read Thucydides but those who made Greek 
history a matter of primary study, and that those who made Greek 
history a matter of primary study would be able to read Thucydides 
in tho original. I say a matter of primary study, for there are 
secondary branches of historical research in which translations have 
a very legitimate use. I mean when they are used, not as sub¬ 
stitutes for the original, but as helps for the original. A man who 
is either writing on, or attentively studying, any of the great branches 
of history must surely be really master of those languages in which 
his main authorities are written. By really master, I mean really 
able to use the books for their matter, and even to appreciate their 
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style, not necessarily master of every minute point of grammar or 
philology. For these main points of his work, he will surely havo^ 
no need of trandations; he will use the originals. But there may 
easily be—I constantly find in my own work that there are—secondary 
and illustrative subjects to which it is needful to turn now and then,, 
and the authorities for which are in other and less familiar languages. 
Here comes in the necessary use of translations. But the translationt 
is most useful when it is merely a guide to the original, not a sub¬ 
stitute for it. Any Teutonic or Komance dialect is pretty intelligible 
by the help of an English or a German, a Latin or a French crib. 
We might not understand the text by itself; that is, we might only 
make out a word here and there; but by the help of the crib we da 
understand it. We do really understand it, though only by the 
help of the crib. We are not wholly at the translator’s mercy : we 
can see what words the original writer uses ; above all, we can see 
what is his usage with regard to proper names, titles, technical words 
of all kinds, which translators commonly take so much pains to 
confound. This is a kind of knowledge of a language which for 
philological purposes is of course contemptible, but which, fot the 
purpose for which it is meant, for that of using subsidiary historical 
authorities, is often quite enough. Only, did anybody ever use the 
text of Thucydides in this subsidiary kind of way ? One might 
indeed conceive a man mighty in Eastern languages and Eastern 
history, but knowing little or no Greek, wishing to know how 
Thucydides spoke of matters with which he was familiar, and using 
an English translation to that end. Unluckily, if such an one tried to 
use Mr. Jowett’s translation to that end, it would not serve his 
purpose. In i. 09 ra Mj/St/i'd becomes “the Persian War” and 
6 M»;8 o 9 becomes “the Persian.” In ii. 48 BaaiXeto^ yy becomes, 
yet more grievously, “the Persian Empire.” The forms which 
Thucydides really uses are not even put in a note. Whatever may 
be the right name for this process, it has no right to the good old 
name of “ done into English.” It reminds me how puzzled I was, 
years ago, on reading for the first time the famous chapter of the 
Koran which Sale heads “The Greeks.” “ Greeks,” I cried: “surely 
he would say ‘ Romans.’ ” I looked down, and saw that Sale, more 
kind than Mr. Jowett, had at least put in a note that the original 
was Al Mourn. So in later days I have seen “ Franci et Angli ** 
translated “Normans and Saxons”; but that was at a stage when: 
such things had ceased to puzzle me. 

I am therefore driven to infer that there is a class of people who 
care for the history of the Peloponnesian war, who wish to read about 
it as nearly as they can in the words of Thucydides, but for whom it 
is thought to be a matter of no importance or interest that Thucy¬ 
dides, unlike the traveller and ethnologer Herodotus, calls tW 

V 2 
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Persians Medes according to the general Greek use of his time. Nor 
are they allowed to know that the Greeks commonly spoke of the 
Persian King as “the King,” or rather as “King,” without any 
article at all. I do not know how others feel; but these are just 
the things which I wish a translator to tell me when I have not the 
means of finding them out for myself. 

But this seems tliroughout to be Mr. Jowett’s way. What he 
gives us is not Thucydides “ Englished.” It is rather the story of 
Thucydides told over again by Mr. Jowett. The translation does not 
give the kind of help which I at least look for when I am driven to 
use a translation. I am thankful to newer translators of the Koran, 
because they have enabled me to come nearer to the true words of 
Mahomet than Hale’s version brought me. But Mr. Jowett would 
not bring my supposed Eastern scholar anywhere near to the true 
words of Thucydides. Wherever I have compared his version with 
the text, I find that the story of Thucydides is accurately told, but 
that the words of Thucydides are not represented. Any one who 
reads Mr. Jowett’s version will fancy Thucydides to be quite another 
kind of writer from what he really is. All his many peculiarities, 
all his style and spirit, are gone. Thucydides, though he did not 
know his Greek grammar, wrote Greek. He found the Greek 
tongue enough for all his needs. Happy in his knowledge of one 
tongue only, ho lay under no temptation to eke out his native speech 
with scraps of Persian or Egyptian. Yet when (in iv. 17j Thucydides 
wrote the good Greek word d^fw/jia, Mr. Jowett is cruel enough to 
represent him as using something which would bo expressed by the 
horrible word “ prestige.” Now when Cicero sticks a Greek word 
into tlje middle of his Latin, the effect of the mongrel sentence is 
very well preserved by sticking a Ercnch word into the middle of 
the English. But Thucydides plays no such tricks ; it is unfair to 
make him seem as if he did play them. My Eastern scholar would 
bo led to form quite a wrong notion of Thucydides’ way of writing, 
if he found the word “prestige” in a sentence which professed to be 
a sentence of Thucydides “ done into English.” Moreover, d^iwfxa'is 
not only Greek, while “ prestige ” is not English ; it is further a good 
honest word, coming from an lioncst root and bearing an honest mean¬ 
ing. “ Prestige,” if it has any meaning at all and is not used simply to 
sound fine, can only mean false reputation, reputation kept up by 
some kind of sleight of hand, by those “pra3stigia3 diaboli ” of which 
William of Malmesbury had something to say. It is too bad to 
represent a great master of speech as using this kind of newspaper 
jargon. It is too bad also to wipe out all the little special and 
technical phrases. Thus “ tlio men,” “ the men from the island,” 
becomes a technical phrase for the Spartans taken at Sphakt^ria. 
Mr. Jowett makes a point of turning the phrase into something else. 
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The eimple avlpei becomes “countrymen,” “captives; ” ol uvhpe9 ol 
CK rtfi vfjaov become “the prisoners taken at SphaktSria,” anything 
rather than the eimple set phrase of the author. So it is everywhere; 
the sentences are turned about, the technical phrases are got rid of, 
all that is characteristic of the author is wiped out. Yet ever and 
anon comes a note with Greek words in it, with some remark on the 
text or the construing. The more I look at tho translation, the more 
I am puzzled as to its object. For what kind of people can a trans¬ 
lation be meant, which really is no representation of the words of 
Thucydides, but only the story of Thucydides told again in Mr. 
Jewett’s words. I fully laiderstand tho very great difficulty of 
translating anything, and the special difficulty of translating Thucy¬ 
dides. It is perhaps beyond any man’s power really to translate 
Thucydides; that is, so to translate to him as to preserve his pecu¬ 
liarities and yet turn out a piece of tolerable English. It is easy 
to preserve the technical phrases of the man and his time, not to 
talk of the “ Persian ” when he talks of the “ Medo ; ” it is not easy 
to preserve the manner of Thucydides, so strange, often so obscure, 
yet always powerful beyond that of any other writer, and at the 
same time to make anything which can be read as an English story. 
It is no hard matter to do Herodotus into English; Sir John Mande- 
ville—or his Englisher, if it so be—gives us the right pattern ready 
made. It is another matter to do Thucydides, a writer archaic but 
not archaic, modern but not modern. Mandeville style and Bible 
style arc now out of place; newspaper style, “ prestige ” and that 
kind of thing, is more out of place still. And the question will 
thrust itself in, whether, when a thing cannot be thoroughly well 
done, it is worth while trying to do it at all. But it comes to this : 
that we cannot give our inquirer any representation of Thucydides’ 
words, but can give him only Thucydides’ story in Mr. Jowett’s 
words. We cannot help remembering that the same story has also 
been told in Mr. Grote’s words. And it is hard to keep down the 
doubt whether one who cannot read the text of Thucydides, but who 
wishes to know the story of Thucydides, would not do better to road 
the story in Mr. Grote’s words than in Mr. Jowett’s. Mr. Groto 
does not profess to translate Thucydides; ho can therefore give no 
wrong impression as to the manner of Thucydides. Mr. Jowett, on 
the other hand, would certainly send his reader away with tho belief 
that Thucydides wrote in altogether another way from that in which 
he really did write. 

To me personally then the translation and its object remain a 
puzzle. No translation can be wanted by those who understand 
Greek, and such a translation as this cannot serve the object for 
which those who do not understand Greek do need a translation. 
At least, when I want a translation of a Persian or Arabic book, 
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it is to tell me just the things which Mr. Jowett does not tell his 
readers. It is to tell me how the Eastern writer called a count or a 
bishop, how he distinguished between king and emperor, by what 
names ho called the different nations of Europe and those of Asia, 
generally all those things which you can get only from the original 
writer himself, and which the best narrative of his facts by the best 
modem historian does not toll you. I wish I could see King Roger 
more clearly in his Saracen garb than at present I can; but I can at 
least get a nearer glimpse of him than Mr. Jowett gives anybody of 
Perikles. 

Still, as I began by saying, the mere fact that Mr. Jowett puts 
forth this kind of translation proves that there must be those by 
whom this kind of translation is sought for, though I cannot guess 
what manner of people they can be. But anyho a' those who read 
the translation must be supposed to be unable to read the text; what 
use then can they make of the notes in the second volume, which 
imply knowledge and minute study of the text. They are in the 
strictest sense notes on the Greek text, primarily useful to him who 
is studying the text at school or college, only incidentally useful, 
though very often incidentally useful, to any one else. The different 
ways of construing ev Toinm, or what happens when V/i' fxev is 
followed by et can be of no interest to those who can read 
Thucydides only in a translation. Nor are they of any interest to 
those who read Greek books every day of their lives, who read them 
perhaps almost as easily as English books, but who have long ago 
kicked away the grammatical ladder by which they climbed up to 
"their practical use of the language. Such readers will most likely 
instinctively feel a bad mistake in Greek writing, though they may 
not always bo able to say where the mistake lies. They will most 
thoroughly feel, even if they do not always understand, the depth and 
power of a mighty Thucydidean construction; but they have long lost 
all interest in discussions as to his use of this or that particle. Not but 
that these too, will find something for them in Mr. Jowett’s notes. 
He often discusses, and discusses very usefully, points of history and 
geography; but he discusses them only incidentally, so far as they 
directly bear on some point in the text. The notes are primarily for 
those who read the text of Thucydides with a view of being examined 
in it, rather than for those who read the text of Thucydides as the 
■only sure way of getting at his matter. To the former class they 
will be useful throughout; to the latter they will be useful very 
often ; but of what use can they ever be to any class of people for 
whom the first volume can be of any service ? 

But I will turn to a more pleasant part of a survey of Mr. 
Jowett’s volumes than the mere expression of wonder why some 
parts of them should have been written at all. Mr. Jowett tells us 
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in Ms preface that “ it was originally intended that the work should 
contain a series of essays on subjects connected with Thucydides.” 
He adds that the accomplishment of this part of the design has 
been unavoidably delayed,” but that “ he hopes to complete what is 
wanting in the course of a year or two.” For my own part, I could 
heartily wish that the translation, and even the more part of the 
notes, had been unavoidably delayed, and that we had got the series 
of essays instead. For the specimens which Mr. Jowett has given 
us may certainly make us wish for more. In his preface and in the 
small instalment of the essays which he has given us, I at least can 
follow Mr. Jowett much more freely than in the other part of his 
volumes. I find in them some direct instruction, some things 
which I had never thought or heard of before; I find some 
things which I had thought of before, and about which I 
am glad to find Mr. Jowett thinking as I do; and I find some 
things in which T cannot go along with Mr. Jowett, but in which 
Mr. Jowe'tt’s views are eminently worth disputing against. A 
certain vein of quiet sarcasm and irony is common, and it often 
comes in with a striking eftect. So it does in the dedication to Lord 
Sherbrooke, which has naturally been quoted over and over again. 
It comes in where, in the preface, Mr. Jowett says of Mr. W. H. 
Forbes that “ few persons take as much conscientious pains about 
their own writings as ho has taken about those of another.” It is 
less easy to see why Mr. Jowett, who in this work has done really 
good service in the matter of inscriptions, should go out of his way 
in some sort to depreciate the study of inscriptions. Certainly, if 
anybody has fancied that the study of inscriptions is altogether a 
separate science, apart from the other liclps to history, Mr. Jowett 
does well to take him down. “ To elevate such an accidental and 
multifarious kind of knowledge into a science of * Epigraphy ’ is 
misleading.” So it certainly is; but, whatever may be meant by 
multifarious, why is the knowledge which wo get from inscriptions 
more “accidental” than knowledge which wo get from any other 
source ? Why docs Mr. Jowett say that “ the study of ancient 
Greek inscriptions .... throws a real but not a considerable 
light upon the history of Greece ” ? What can Mr. Jowett mean 
by “ considerable ” ? He goes on to tell us that many inscriptions 
“have a direct connection with the history of Thucydides.” He 
then brings them together and discusses them, and shows how very 
considerable—in all ordinary use of that rather outlandish word 
—is the light which they throw on the story. Mr. Jowett may be 
easily forgiven for nominally cursing the study of inscriptions when 
he thus practically blesses it. Certainly “ the study of inscriptions 
is not separable from the general study of the Ancient World.” 
Eut what rational person would wish to separate it ? Inscriptions 
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have this advantage that they can hardly become a mere craze, a 
mere hobby for the collector, as even coins easily may become. 
One does not know what the vagaries of “ culture ” may come to, 
but, as far as one can follow them in Punch, they do not yet seem 
to have taken the shape of lining houses with inscribed stones. 
Inscribed stones must be studied either in their right places, or, at 
the worst, in a museum. And in free Greece at least things must so 
far stay in their places that they must abide in the kingdom ; the 
museum-thief of the breed of Elgin is driven to seek for his prey 
in the lands which are still under the yoke. The study of inscrip¬ 
tions could hardly be taken up except as a serious study, as a study 
which can surely have no object except as a part of the “ general 
study of the ancient world,” Mr. Jowett may say that “ the task of 
reading ancient Greek inscriptions may bo compared to the amuse¬ 
ment of putting together a dissected puzzle, or of making out an 
acrostic,” and that “ the ingenuity which is required in both cases 
is of the same kind.” Mr. Jowett may have more familiarity than 
I can pretend to, with puzzles and acrostics ; but surely there is this 
great diflPerenco, that the ingenuity spent on puzzles and acrostics 
is simply ingenuity wasted, while the ingenuity spent on Greek 
inscriptions is ingenuity applied to rational purposes. No doubt 
a mutilated inscription supplies plenty of room for rash guess-work ; 
but so do most other pursuits in one way or another. Mr. Jowett 
(p. xxviii.) waxes eloquent over the temptations of the study of 
inscriptions, and describes a state of mind gradually shading away 
from unwitting inaccuracy to conscious forgery. “ A lively imagina¬ 
tion,” he tells us, “ the love of creating a sensation, the habit of 
poring over the same words or letters during many years, may create 
a state of the intellect in which the distinction between truth and 
falsehood is lost.” And he goes on to describe some more stages of 
“ the analysis of imposture.” All this is true enough; but what 
has it specially to do with the study of inscriptions ? “ The habit 

of poring over the same words or letters for many years ” is at the 
worst a praiseworthy habit carried to excess. There surely are 
very many much worse habits. What if the “lively imagination” 
and “ the love of creating a sensation ” happen to be joined, not with 
“ the habit of poring over the same words or letters during many 
years,” but with the habit of writing down anything at random, 
after a moment’s hasty glance, not so much at the words as at the 
letters of the supposed authority ? It is not only in this despised 
business of “ epigraphy ” that we must, as Mr. Jowett says, “ ask 
the old question, ‘Whore are the originals?’” One has seen an 
elaborate piece of English local history, founded on a single original 
writing, in which the original and the copy had really nothing in 
common, except some of the proper names. One has seen elaborate 
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extracts from documents in a foreign tongue and in a foreign land, 
which present differences as wide as any different versions of a Greek 
inscription, when they are copied by an Englishman of lively imagi¬ 
nation who has his paradox to prove, and when they are copied as a 
matter of business by a native export who has nothing to prove at 
all. It is really hard to see why Mr. Jowett should have picked 
out the cpigraphists for his sarcastic anathemas more than any 
other class of people. IIo does not squib at anybody, unless it be at 
Thucydides himself, in his next short essay on Geography. Yet 
surely carelessness as to the use of geographical terms has done much 
more to confuse history than the worst rashness of epigraphists. And 
after all nobody bettor understands the value of inscriptions for 
historical purposes than Mr. Jowett liknself. IIo winds up by 
setting forth their value in a really eloquent and beautiful passage. 

“ Wg must not inilulgo in sanguino or cxiiggor.itod language, but must con¬ 
fine ourselves to general results. And gonoral results, wlu'ii they relate to the 
history of tlio past, aro by no nicaiis to bo despiseil. Tliough we cannot rew'rito 
tho history of Grooco out of her stones, is it a small thing to know that inscrip¬ 
tions of tho fifth contury before Christ confirm and illustrate tho great literary 
works of the same ago ? They bring noaiei' horn<3 to us tho political institutions, 
tho great struggle for freedom, tho waitings of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon. They realise to us tho innumi'iablo details of privato life about 
which history is sihuit; they illustiato tbicihly some of tho characteristics of 

Athenian iiublic life.They add to our previous knowledge a 

few facts. They make an important contiibutiou to the Gioek alphabet. And 
tho investigation of them, especially on tho spot, is lull of interest indopcndontly 
of the result. To bo busy on Greek soil, under tho light of tho bluo heaven, 
amid tho scenes of ancient glory, in reading insci ijitions or in putting fragments 
of stone or niarblo together, has a ohaim of another kind than that which is to 
bo found in tho language of ancient authms. Yet even to appreciate truly tho 
value of such remains, it is to tho higher .study of the iniiid of Hollas, and of 
her groat lucii that wo must return, finding some little pleasure by tho way 
(like that of looking at an autogiaph) in deeijihcilug tho handwriting of her 
children amid tho dust of her ruins.” 

One parting sarcasm, it would seem, Sir. Jowett could not keep 
himself from in “ the little pleasure by tbc way, like that of looking 
at an autograph.” His next subject, as 1 have already said, be treats 
all but without sarcasm. The “ Note on the Geography of Thucy¬ 
dides” comes in a few words to this, that Thucydides is not infallible 
in bis geography. And this is a really important point to insist on. 
It is part of the great work of putting Greek history and Greek 
historians into their proper places, as that is part of the greater work 
of putting all history and all historians into their proper places. And 
no stage in this work is more important than to grasp the fact that 
the great men of old, whether those who wrought history or those 
who wrote it, were simply men like ourselves. No fact is really more 
obvious; yet none seems harder to take in. It is not easy to avoid 
alike the temptation to deify and the temptation to depreciate. This 
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last is the vein into which Lord Sherbrooke falls, when, as Mr. Jowett 
so happily puts it, he dissembles.” The plain truth that man, at 
any rate Aryan man, is the same being in all times and places, but 
that each individual, each'generation, must be judged according to 
the circumstances of this and that time and place, is to many a paradox. 
Here, for instance, is Thucydides, a great and wonderful man accord¬ 
ing to his light, and who, I must venture to think, would very likely 
have been less great if his light had been greater. And, what 
is very important to notice, as he could not make use o£ the lights 
which were yet to come, so he does not make use of all the lights which 
were to be had in his own age. He writes a history of one side of 
his own age after a fashion which is simply without rival. It is no 
less plain that he leaves out all notice of another side of his own age, 
or of more than one other side of his own age. Ho takes no notice 
of the sides which arc represented by the names of Sophokles, Aris¬ 
tophanes, Sokratos, Pheidias, Herodotus. He may, or he may not, 
have thought them unworthy of his notice ; heat least thought them 
foreign to his subject. It is plain that, in his character of states¬ 
man, general, political observer, ho had mastered a whole world of 
thought of -which Herodotus, traveller and cthnologor, had no notion. 
And I think we may say that Herodotus had, on the other hand, 
mastered a whole world of fact of which Thucydides had no notion. One 
can hardly escape the conclusion that Thucydides was on one side of 
him above his own age and thereby above all ages, but that on another 
side of him he lagged behind some of the developments of his own 
age. It implies no lack of respect to say this. Thucydides, like other 
men, doubtless did better by cultivating the natural bent of his own 
genius and leaving others to cultivate the natural bent of theirs. If 
Thucydides had attempted the manner of Herodotus, or if Herodotus 
had attempted the manner of Thucydides, we should have had neither 
the Thucydides nor the Herodotus that we now have. There is no 
need, therefore, to make any excuse for criticising the geography of 
Thucydides or anything else that Thucydides has left us. It is 
simply unreasonable to expect Thucydides to be minutely accurate 
in his geography in an ago when scientific geography did not exist. 
We may be sure that ho was as accurate in his geography, or in any¬ 
thing else, as his means of observation allowed him to be. But then 
we must remember what his means of observation were. As Mr. 
Jowett says truly, “ there were no correct maps ; ” “ the eye was the 
judge of distance.” “Daily experience,” he adds, “tells us how 
seldom the power of judging distances is found in any one who has 
not been trained by long habit.” In this I can bear Mr. Jowett out 
from my experience while writing this article. Where I am writing, 
I look out on the Blue Ridge of Virginia. I ask the distance; one 
tells me thirty miles, another a hundred. My own experience, small 
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as it is in such matters, enables me to reject tbe hundred ; but I am 
quite ready to accept either twenty, thirty, or forty miles, or the witness 
of any one who really knows the ground. Hero a map will settle 
the question ; but Thucydides had no map. It is indeed true that> 
where maps are unknown, the average gift of measuring distances 
will be greater than it is where maps are familiar. Still the differ¬ 
ence will not be so great as to put Thucydides himself on a level with 
a modern scientific geographer, or to justify us in assuming that 
every statement of his must have been accurate at the time, even if 
it has ceased to be accurate now. There is admirable common sense 
in what Mr. Jowett says un this head:— 

“It may very likely bo true that Thucydides is far behind Strabo or 
Pauaanias or Stephanus Byzantinus in geography, though his conception of 
history may be quite unattainable by tliem. Still greater would be the 
disparity of his knowledge when compared with that of a modern traveller, 
such as Colonel Leake or Sir William Qoll. For the knowledge of geography 
is always growing with time, while history fades into the distance. The 
materials for tho one are increasing, while the materials of the other are 
diminishing. Tho credibility of an author’s geography is not therefore to bo 
judged of by the credibility of his history, because in the one far more than in 
the other he is dependent on the conditions of his ago.” 

Every word of tliis essay of Mr. Jowett’s seems to me to be true. 
That is, I cannot in each case or in many of tho cases speak from 
personal observation, yet I am sure that in every caso Mr. Jowett’s 
method is the right one. Yet I could wish that one sentence had 
been difi’erently worded. There is something that grates, on my ear 
at least, in the faintest approach to a sneer when it touches the name 
of Arnold. Mr. Jowett says— 

“ Certainly in his account of Pylos and Sphacteria, Dr. Arnold is ready, in 
a figure, to work a miraclo in order to save tho reputation of Thucydides. 
Changes in the formation of tho coast aro tho ‘ Dcus cx machina ’ to which he 
has recourse.” 

I have merely sailed by this coast, and can say nothing from my 
own knowledge. But I remember thirty years ago that Arnold’s 
explanation was a little violent. Yet Mr. Jowett need hardly have 
talked about “miracle ” or •• Dcus ex machinal Surely changes in 
the coast-line are so common in Greece that, whether Arnold W'as 
right or wrong in supposing one in this particular case, there is 
at least nothing absurd in tho supposition. And I cannot help pro¬ 
testing against Mr. Jowett’s way of speaking of Arnold in his 
preface. Much of it is verbally true, but it is all put in an unkind, 
depreciatory, even patronising, way. The praise is given grudgingly; 
the fault-finding is dwelled on. I have Arnold and Jowett both 
before me, and I certainly see nothing in the younger man which 
gives him the slightest right to speak of the elder from any point of 
view other than that of a learner looking up to one who was, or might 
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have been, his teacher. Arnold, according to Mr. Jowett, “added 
little to actual knowledge.” These are ungracious words at the best; 
and, if Arnold added little to Mr. Jowott’s knowledge, it must have 
been Mr. Jowett’s own fault. I had no personal knowledge of 
Arnold; I never saw him but once or twice at his public lectures ; 
but I know no man from whom I learned more. Mr. Jowett allows 
him to have been “ a groat man.” “ When a great man undertakes 
the office of an interpreter, he throws a light upon the page which 
the mere verbal critic is incapable of communicating, and it would be 
ungrateful to span too closely his deficiencies in scholarship.” 
Arnold, according to Mr. Jowett, “ never gained an intimate and 
idiomatic acquaintance with the language of Thucydides, and never 
formed a sound notion, of textual criticism.” ^Ir. Jowett is kind 
enough to “ regret ” this, but with a sneer mingled with his regret. 
It may be true; it is so long since I meddled with matters of minute 
scholarship that I have no right to say anything either wa^'. But 
if true, it is unpleasantly put. I somehow cannot help thinking 
that those, living and dead, to w'hom we have been in the habit of 
looking as real masters of minute Greek scholarship, those who 
may have a real right to talk about “ seeming deficiencies ” and the 
like, would have spoken of such a man as Arnold in a somewhat 
different tone from that in which Mr. Jowett speaks. So again I 
am sure that any one used to historical criticism and to the practice 
of the comparative method would hardly say of Arnold in Mr. 
Jowett’s off-hand way, “ He is frequently led away by fanciful com¬ 
parisons of things Biblical and Classical, of Greek and English 
constructions, and of events ancient and modern.” A general state¬ 
ment like this, backed by no particular instances to boar it out, may 
very likely mean that Mr. Jowett sees less clearly than Arnold 
saw in marking likenesses and contrasts. The very form of the 
complaint suggests the thought. “Fanciful” is the regular, one 
might say the technical term, by which a man who has less insight 
into any matter always tries to throw a slight on the observations 
of the man who has more insight than himself. Then again, the use 
of the words “ classical,” “ ancient and modern,” might also suggest 
that the ground for the complaint really is that Mr. Jowett has not 
reached to Arnold’s view of history, to that wide and really philo¬ 
sophical view which, six-and-forty years ago, he put forth in the 
last paragraph of the preface to his lasi, volume of Thucydides. 

“ Classic,” “ ancient and modern,” and the like, are words which are 
seldom used except by those who are still groping in that wilderness 
of arbitrary distinctions from which Arnold managed to set some at 
least of us free. 

I am not sure that this slighting way of speaking of the great 
men of a generation back of which I see an example in Mr. Jowett’s 
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way of speaking of Arnold, may not really be a sign of the times. 
While Mr. Jowett partly censures, partly patronises, Arnold, some 
shallow man in the Times, reviewing Bishop ThirlwalFs Letters, 
speaks jauntily of the Bishop’s History of Greece as having been 
** superseded ” by that of Mr. Grote. And I believe this is the 
general notion of those who have not studied Greek history seriously. 
Then the charm of “ the last German book ” is always great, and I 
am quite ready to hear some other shallow man, some member of the 
school which thinks it clever to say that " good books are commonly 
written in German,” tell mo that Grote too has been in his turn 
“ superseded ” by Curtins. Now, as I have tried to show before now, 
for any one who really wishes to understand Greek history, Thirl- 
wall is not superseded by Grote, nor yet is Grote superseded by 
Curlius. Each of the three is so manifestly the best of the three in the 
treatment of particular parts of the subject that the real student must 
have all three before him, and cannot look on any one of them as 
“ superseded ” by any other. Least of all can one admit that 
Thirlwall, who gives a complete history of independent Greece, can 
be “ superseded ” by any writer who stops short at an arbitrary 
point. Writing here on Federal ground, on the soil of the Mother 
of States and Mother of Presidents, I am more loath than over to 
believe that the scholar from whom I first learned the worth of old 
Achaia can be “ superseded ” by any writer who has not a word to 
tell us of the worthies of Sikyon and 3fegalopolis. No one can 
admire more than I do, each in his own range, the great historian 
of Athenian democracy and the great painter of Greek geography 
and general Hellenic life. But I cannot believe that either has 
“ superseded ” the work of the man who told the tale of free Hellas 
to the end, the man of whom, alone or in company with a single 
living compeer, wo can truly say that, in the whole of his long task, 
his minute accuracy never failed, and his impartial judgment never 
swerved. 

Mr. Jowett ends his preface with a remarkable and weighty para¬ 
graph on the way in which each generation seems to find it needful 
to treat the old subjects over again for itself. He gets beyond me 
when he gives as a reason that “ we have not so completely got rid 
of tho ‘ subjective’ element as we are sometimes inclined to imagine.” 

I have not' the faintest notion whether either Arnold or Thirlwall 
was “subjective” or “objective.” But there is force when Mr. 
Jowett comes to plain English, and tells us— 

“ If Greek literature is not to pass away, it seems necessary that in every 
age some one who has drunk deeply from tho original fountain should renew 
the love of it in the world, and once more present that old life, with its great 
ideas and great actions, its creations in politics and in art, like the distant 
remembrance of youth, before the delighted eyes of mankind.” 
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This is surely true; each generation does look at past times in 
some way of its own, and each has, for that very fact, some new 
light to throw on past times. This, I suppose, is the only excuse for 
Mr. Jowett or any of the rest of us writing anything at all. Other¬ 
wise it might, in his words, “ be better to reprint old books instead 
of writing new ones.” But why not do both ? I read my Schwegler 
and my Mommsen, and I learn much from both of them, but I do 
not therefore feel the least call to throw my Arnold or my Niebuhr 
behind the fire. Where Niebuhr stands in Mr. Jowett’s eyes it is 
hard to guess. He says, with a kind of surprise, that “ the influence 
of Niebuhr over him [Arnold] is perceptible in his speculation about 
ancient Greek races.” Of course it is; how could it fail to be ? But 
what then? Mr. Jowett speaks as if “the influence of Niebuhr” 
was in itself a thing to be shunned, as if any trace of it so far 
stamped a book with condemnation. I am used to quite annther 
class of people, those who still declaim against Niebuhr as the last 
thing, and the most persistent thing, in the way of unbelief. With 
them Mr. Jowett can have no sympathy; yet he seems to me quite 
as unreasonable as they are. Niebuhr doubtless had great faults: 
but where would Mr. Jowett or any one else bo without him ? What 
can Mr. Jowett or any other critical inquirer do except apply 
Niebuhr’s method, in some jioints doubtless more successfully than 
Niebuhr applied it ? The votariep of Niebuhr used to see in him a 
certain power of “ divination ” which enabled him to dispense with 
evidence. The votaries of Mommsen must surely see the same power 
in their master. And if all that is meant by “ divination ” is a 
certain special insight, a certain power of seeing one’s way where 
other people cannot see it, we arc quite ready, while not ready blindly 
to follow cither the earlier or the later scholar, to admit its presence 
in Niebuhr, in Mommsen, in any man with whom great natural powers 
have been strengthened and sharpened by long experience within a 
particular range. “ Other men have laboured and wo have entered 
into their labours.” This truth is sometimes forgotten. Mr. Jowett 
doubtless sees farther than Arnold or than Arnold’s master. But 
ho should remember that it is largely by standing on their shoulders 
that he sees further than they did. 

The whole of Mr. Jowett’s preface is thoughtful and instructive, 
even when there are particular points on which one is inclined to 
dispute against him. He sots forth with admirable clearness and 
terseness the difference between the conditions under which Thucy¬ 
dides wrote and those under which a modern historian writes:— 

“Tho sources from which the ancient historian gathered his narrativo are 
very dissimilar to those which are at the disposal of the modern, tho first meagre 
and oral, the latter often overwhelming the compiler by tho very mass of hie 
written and printed materials.Modern history is gathered out of a 
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multitude of books. Thucydides drew his narratire fresh from the lips of men 
after heanng the different accounts of the contending parties.” 

This is perfectly true; but what follows can be accepted only with 
some limitations. 

“Whether his yiows .... are true or false we can only determine 
by internal evidence; for it is useless to balance them against the ever- 
diminishing truth and ever-increasing fiction of a later generation. Nor 
can we supplement the one by the other. Thucydides may possibly have been 
unjust to Cleon, but the suspicion is not f i'ufirmod by the statement of Maroel- 
linua that Cleon was the proposer of the decree by which ho was banished: for 
such an anecdote is more likely to bo invented than not. When, as in modern 
histories of ancient Greece, the good cloth of Herodotus or Thucydides or 
Xenophon is patched with the transparent gauze of Diodorus and Plutarch, 
the wholo garment becomes unequal and ragged. There is a special impro¬ 
priety in combining the fictions of later writers with the narrative of Thucy¬ 
dides, who stands absolutely alono among the historians, not only of Hellas, 
but of the world, in his impartiality and lovo of truth.” 

Now in the critical study of the history of any time or people, 
nothing is more needful than to distinguish between the genuine 
narratives of contemporary writings and the fictions and embellish¬ 
ments of later times. It is a battle which I have had to spend a 
good part of my own life in fighting, and a very hard battle it is to 
fight. Let me tell a small experience of my own, in which I am sure 
that Mr. Jowett will sympathise with me. Some time back I was 
taken to task in the pages of the Fortnightly Review by a writer whose 
words are weighty on subjects which ho has thought about, for my 
account of the burial of William the Conqueror. Here, in Orange 
Co. Va., I cannot get at the exact words, but tho substance was 
something like this. I was blamed because I merely followed 
Orderic’s account of the claim made by Assclin Fitz-Arthur, in which 
Orderic left out the clameur de hnro recorded by Paulus iFmilina- 
That is, I was, in Sir. Jowett’s phrase, blamed for not patching the 
good cloth of Ordcric with tho transparent gauze of Paulus Hilmilius. 

I confess that, when I wrote my story, it did not come into my head 
to look into Paulus iEmilius, a rhetorical writer of the end of the 
fifteenth century, for any light as to the burial of the Conqueror 
beyond what I could get from writers of the eleventh and twelfth. 
But when I was challenged, I made the reference to Paulus iEmilius, 
and there was the clameur de haro sure enough. Still I was perverse 
enough to argue that what this proved was, not that Orderic—and 
all the other early writers—had left out a real clameur de haro, but 
that Paulus iEmilius had put in an imaginary one. I even went so 
far as to take tho absence of the clameur de haro in the old writers 
and its appearance in the later one as throwing some doubt on the 
antiquity of tho clamew' de haro itself, at all events under tho name 
and with tho meaning that is commonly assigned to it. There is no 
harder task than to make people understand the difference in value 
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between the simple tale of the contemporary writer, and the tricked- 
out story of the later compiler who seems to know more about the 
matter simply because he knows less. But Mr. Jowett, I must think, 
goes too far in what he says about Diodoros and Plutarch. His 
words do not read to mo like the words of a man who has had much 
practice in comparing earlier and later writers, Greek, English, or 
any other. They read rather like the words of a college tutor, with 
a college tutor’s contempt for those Greek writers who are not taken 
up in the schools. One has heard of men holding positions which 
ought to have implied no small knowledge of the Greek tongue, who 
had not so much as read Polybios. One has heard of scholars who 
could discourse of every particle and every construction who refused 
to read Polybios because .ho was “ bad Greek.” How, one who chose 
to sot up his arbitrary standard of “ good Greek ” a little earlier, 
might on the same ground refuse to road Thucydides. Mr. Jowett’s 
way of speaking of Diodoros and Plutarch has a little of the same 
savour. There is a wide difference between the later and inferior 
sources for Greek history and the later and inferior sources for 
English or other mediicval history. Plutarch speaking of Perikles 
is not quite down to the level of Paulus il^milius speaking of William 
the Conqueror. It very seldom happens that writers of the school of 
Paulus .ZEmilius had access to any contemporary documents or 
histories which are unknown to modern scholars. Plutarch had 
before him a whole library of Greek literature which is now 
lost. We may regret that the popularity of Plutarch has most 
likely led to the loss of much of this literature. If Plutarch had 
not written the lives of Aratos and Sulla, wo should have had 
more chance of reading tlicir own autobiographies. We cannot 
afford to toss Pluttirch aside, as Mr. Jowett would have us do, 
even for the age of Thucydides, still less for the age of Xenophon. 
Diodoros was to be sure about as stupid as a man well could 
bo; but his very stupidity is some safeguard against mere inven¬ 
tion ; and what if Diodoros should preserve to us some scraps of the 
contemporary narrative of I‘liilistos ? And where would Mr. Jowett 
draw the line in his exclusion of later writers ? Could ho forbid a 
historian of Greece to “ patch ” the narrative of Thucydides by the 
witness of Thucydides’ own younger contemporaries. Is Lysias for 
instance “ transparent gauze ” ? At vol. ii. p. 519 Mr. Jowett dis¬ 
cusses—and, as he always does, discusses thoroughly well—the 
circumstances of the death of Phrynichos. With the few words of 
Thucydides he compares, as Arnold had compared before him, the 
account given by Lysias, Lykourgos, and Plutarch. Thucydides 
mentions the death of Phrynichos; he does not give the name of the 
slayer or slayers. The names are given by Lysias, and his statement 
is confirmed in a singular way by an inscription which supplies a 
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most remarkable example of an “ undesigned coincidence.” Must 
a historian of Greece or of Athens stick to the bare words of Thucy¬ 
dides ? Is it quite unlawful to “ supplement ” him by Lysias and 
the inscription ? I can only say that I am always delighted when 
the Chronicles fill up Domesday or when Domesday fills up the. 
Chronicles. Yet we might fairly pause a moment and weigh the 
value of the witness of Lysias, not because he is not Thucydides, 
but becouse he is Lysias. The recklessness of the orators when a 
client or a partisan is concerned, as Arnold says, is notorious; it 
might bo wonderful, if the same thing wore not so well known to us 
in mueh later times. Lysias had as good opportunities of knowing 
as Thucydides had; but, on any point on which Lysias and 
Thucydides told two different stories, we should certainly follow 
Thucydides. But hero Lysias does not materially contradict Thucy¬ 
dides, he only “ supplements ” him. Lykourgos, speaking two or 
three generations later, does really contradict him in detail, though 
on points which are of no great importance to the general history. 
But his mention of Kritias as playing a popular part is probable and 
valuable. It agrees with what we know of Kritias from other 
sources; while it is so unlike the best known side of his character 
that it is most unlikely to bo invention or confusion. Mr. Jowett 
himself seems inclined to accept the statement, that is, he is inclined 
so far to “ supplement ” Thucydides with perhaps " the transparent 
gauze ” of Lykourgos. When we come to the story of Plutarch, 
that doubtless comes, as Mr. Jowett says, “chiefly from an imperfect 
recollection of Thucydides.” “ It shows the manner in which error 
and confusion grew up in the mind of Plutarch.” It proves also 
that Plutarch is to be carefully weighed and cross-questioned at all 
points. But it does not prove that he is to bo wholly cast aside 
when he directly quotes his authorities. Kay, it does not prove 
that we may not dig something out of him even when he does not 
quote his authorities. I have found very good bits of stray historical 
truth in writers who stand very much lower down in the scale than 
Plutarch. 

I suspect that this tendency altogether to despise the secondary 
writers, and the opposite tendency to show a certain regard for them, 
is always likely to be a point of difference between editors and narra¬ 
tors. I can understand that to an editor of Thucydides it may seem 
a kind of irreverence to “ supplement ” Thucydides by Plutarch. 
But “ modem historians of Greece ” will not easily be persuaded by 
editors of Thucydides to forbear from so doing. And the tendency 
to shut up one’s Greek reading within a certain narrow range, to 
look on all writers after some arbitrary date as lying altogether out 
of that range, to look at them as something foreign and uncanny, 
comes out the more strikingly, because unconsciously, in Mr. Jowett’a. 
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way of referring to a writer who was a professed imitator of 
Thucydides, but who is for his own age almost as precious as 
Thucydides is for his. When Mr. Jowett (ii. 147) compares the 
plague of Constantinople in the time of Justinian with the plague of 
Athens in the time of Perikl^s, ho quotes at length tho account 
in Gibbon, which he says, “is chiefly based on Procopius." He 
has clearly turned to his Procopius. Ho goes on farther to refer to 
John Kantakouzenos; but there is a kind of air as if, not only 
Kantakouzenos but Procopius himself, belonged to an unfamiliar 
world into which no one could make his way except through the 
guidance of Gibbon. Yet the later Greek writers aro as much part 
of the history of the Greek tongue as the earlier, and one would 
have thought that a professor of Greek would have had his Procopius 
as much at his fingers’ ends as his Thucydides. It is wonderful to 
how many minds the idea still cleaves, often in the most perfect 
unconsciousness, that Greek history came to an end, certainly on the 
field of Chairdneia, perhaps even at the earlier stage when Tissa- 
phernds offered sacrifice to the Bphesian Artemis. 

Another point strikes one in a paragraph which contains so much 
that is weighty. Look at what Mr. Jowett says about tho statement 
of Marcellinus with regard to the personal enmity between Thucy¬ 
dides and Klcon. It is highly ingenious ; but it does not show 
much appreciation of historical evidence. It is perfectly true that 
the statement of Marcellinus does not confirm the suspicion against 
Thucydides in the sense of being a distinct and trustworthy authority 
for that suspicion. I should hardly say that “ such an anecdote is 
more likely to bo invented than not;" but it certainly is by no means 
unlikely to have been invented. But if so, why was it invented ? 
There could bo no temptation to invent such a story, unless Marccl- 
linus or some one whom Marcellinus followed had been struck, as 
Mr. Grote was afterwards struck, with the tone which Thucydides 
takes up with regard to Klcon, as afterwards with regard to Hyper¬ 
boles. With regard to two men in his history the calmest of his¬ 
torians breaks out into something like reviling. He gives a descrip¬ 
tion of Klcon and his style of oratory, and then puts a speech into 
his mouth as unlike as possible to tho kind of speech which we 
should have expected from his description. He pronounces a judg¬ 
ment on Klcon’s conduct which is not homo out by his own narra¬ 
tive of his conduct. Ho never speaks o^' him, as Mr. Jowett him¬ 
self points out in his notes, without somo special expression of 
dislike. All this would strike us in any writer; it strikes us yet 
more in Thucydides from its contrast with his usual calmness and 
dignified impartiality. The suspicion of some personal grudge 
against Kleon is almost unavoidable. The statement of Marcellinus 
may have been a mere guess, a mere inference, without any inde- 
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pendent authority. Crowds of such guesses and inferences have 
made their way into history. And the guess or inference may have 
been, a mistaken one; we cannot say either way. But even as a 
mistaken guess or inference, it marks the impression which Thucy¬ 
dides’ way of speaking of Kleon naturally made, And so far the 
statement of Marcellinus is an indirect confirmation of the suspicion 
which we cannot help feeling for ourselves. 

Mr. Jowctt is at his best when he is dealing most directly with his 
author himself. Ifothing for instance can be better than his discus¬ 
sion of the genuineness of the eighth book of Thucydides. He here 
comes to the same conclusion as Arnold, and on the same general 
grounds. He differs only on a point of no .practical importance, a 
fair matter of opinion, about which there is something to be said on 
both sides. In the eighth book there are no speeches. Arnold 
thought that this was simply because the book is, as many things 
show, clearly imperfect, that the “ elements of speeches are to be 
seen ” in several places, and that he would doubtless, if the book had 
been finally corrected, have wrought up these elements into the full 
form of speeches. Mr. Jowett, on the other hand, says— 

“ It is remarked by Dionysius that no spooches are found in tho eighth book; 
and it is not unlikely that so trifling an accident may have given rise to tho 
suspicion of its gonuiuonesa. If it were worth while to consider such a difficulty 
at all, it might bo remarked that in tho fifth and tho seventh books tho speeches 
are few and unimportant, and that the matter of tho eighth is of a kind more 
suited to the ‘ oratio obluiua ’ of which Thucydides has already given a striking 
example in ii. 13, and elsewhere. Tho turbulent assembly, tho general thought, 
the policy of Alcibiades and Tissaphernes, the intentions of the oligarchy, are 
best described in the now manner. So far was Cratippus, tho contemporary 
of Thucydides, from being right (if indeed ho bo correctly reported by Diony¬ 
sius, i. c.) in saying that tho historian, having arrived at the conclusion that 
tho speeches wore wearisome to tho hearers, ceased to introduce them in the 
latter part of his history.” 

I am here rather inclined to follow Mr. Jowett rather than 
Airnold. Two of the places to which Arnold refers are cc. 45, 4C, 
which describe the advice privately given by Alkibiad^s to Tissa¬ 
phernes. I can hardly see here the elements of speeches. And 
oven in tho other places, there is hardly the same opportunity for 
speeches that there was in the earlier books. Thucydides is describ¬ 
ing irregular and sometimes secret proceedings, not formal assemblies 
like those which listened to tho speeches of Kleon and Diodoros. 
And Mr. Jowott’s reference to ii. 13 is very apt. What we have 
there is mainly the details of a budget, which will do just as well in 
“ oratio obliqua ” as in tho most elaborate speech that PerildSs, or 
Thucydides for him, could desire. Indeed, wherever I look in- Mr. 
Jowett’s notes, I find instruction and good sense in every page. 
Let him dispute against Arnold, Grote, or anybody else, on any par¬ 
ticular point on which he can throw fresh light. All that I complain 

x2 
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of is the grudging*, depreciating, way in which Mr. Jowett speaks 
of a man from whom ho must surely, like everybody else, have 
learned much, and who was the first to put forth those wider and 
nobler views of history to which it is plain that Mr. Jowett himself 
has failed to rise. I look back once more to the last paragraph 
of the preface to the third volume. In the presence of those golden 
words all questions of detail, all talk about deficiencies of scholar¬ 
ship, seem small indeed. I can read them with no feelings but 
those of overpowering reverence and gratitude. d woWa 

(pva —I have no Pindar here to copy from exactly, and the 
^ords that follow miglit be disrespectful. But these words seem to 
me exactly to hit off Arnold’s historical position. In many points 
of method and detail he needlessly bowed to Niebuhr; but he was 
none the less an original teacher, in some things more truly original 
than Niebuhr himself. It is hard to say of such a man that he 
“added little to actual knowledge,” that he merely “created an 
interest about” this and that. From him I at least gained the 
greatest of all pieces of knowledge—the knowledge of what history 
is and how it ought to be studied. 

I have spoken freely, and I have spoken personally, because I 
have no right to speak for anybody but myself, as indeed I have just 
now very little means of knowing how far any one else would go 
along with mo or not. I cannot sec for what class of people Mr. 
Jowett’s two volumes, as a whole, can be meant. I cannot under¬ 
stand to what class of people his translation can bo really useful. 
But I can sec, not only that his notes must bo very valuable for 
those for whom they are doubtless specially meant, but that they 
may often be incidentally useful even to “modern historians of 
Greece.” And if Mr. Jowett’s unpublished essays on subjects con¬ 
nected with I’hucydidcs are at all on a level with the Essay on Inscrip¬ 
tions, I can only say, for myself and for others, that the sooner 
they are given to the world the hotter. 


Edward A. Freeman. 
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Any one who writes an account of a visit to Italy generally begins 
by saying that his going there had been looked forward to during 
hia previous life with great expectation. I may say the same of a 
visit recently paid to that country. The reasons in ray case, how¬ 
ever, were widely different from those which generally lead people 
to go there. While enjoying the country, the cities familiar from 
history, and the works of art with which, they abound, it was 
the state of agriculture I longed to see; the rich plains from Capua 
to the sea, where, from the time of ITannibal to the present day, with 
little cessation, luxuriant crops have been grown ; the plains of 
Lombardy, of more recent fame, but still old in high farming com¬ 
pared with the Lothians; the dreary, fever-stricken Maremma, with 
the slightly rolling and undulating lands of the Campagna, leading 
down to the Pontine Marshes, which have been subjects of in¬ 
terest to every one acquainted with the history of agriculture both in 
past and present times. 

That the old Romans were well advanced in the knowledge of the 
methods of culture which enabled them to grow much produce is 
apparent from their writings, and their maxims show their practice 
was intelligent, though occasional references are made to super¬ 
stitious customs, ofteiier quaint. Columella, in addressing landlords, 
advises them to be “ more rigorous in exacting good cultivation than 
rent, as this for the most part brings profit; ” and “ except in 
the case of storms, the farmer cannot ask ease of rent; ” and 
further, “the land ought to be weaker than the husbandman." 
Their systems of manuring draining, liming, top-dressing, com¬ 
posting, and irrigation showed the progress they had made in a 
knowledge of the essentials to success in agriculture. Many of the 
practices at present followed in Italy seem to have been handed down 
from those remote times with little change, and several even of the 
implements now in use in the South answer the description of those 
used by the Romans. 

Italy now contains about 28 millions of people, one million or so less 
than Great Britain. The extent of surface (or area), including the 
islands, is about 120,000 square miles, or 77 millions of acres. Bounded 
on the north by the Alps, and divided along the centre by the 
Apennines, while washed by the sea on its other boundaries, produces 
considerable variety in the climate, though even far up the moun¬ 
tains, on the sunny side, from the intense heat, vines flourish, and 
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fruit, besides many other plants or shrubs which would not thrive in 
England, To a visitor from our northern clime this influence of the 
sun on the lofty mountain range is most remarkable, since where deep 
snow lies throughout the winter months, grapes are gathered in the 
autumn. Another very noticeable fact is the great extent of land in 
the plains upon which wheat is cultivated, and in some districts 
grain crops, trees, and vines are aU to be seen growing in close 
proximity. 

The extent of productive land is estimated at about 67 millions of 
acres, equalling the whole of Great Britain. Of this, 27 millions are 
arable, 12| millions pasture, 3 millions are meadow land, half a 
million rice ground, olive and chesnut plantations cover about 
millions each, and woods and forests are put down at lOJ millions. 
The yield of wheat is over 12 millions of quarters, maize 6 millions 
of quarters, barley, oats, rye, rice, and millet about C millions of 
quarters, lupines and beans about millions of quarters, ^hesnuts 
2 millions, and potatoes 4 millions of quarters. The wine made 
aflfords eighteen to twenty gallons for each of the population ; very 
little is exported save from Sicily, which province contributes nearly 
a third of the whole make, and is followed at a great distance by 
Piedmont and Romagna, Silk culture is still very considerable, but 
has been stagnant for years. 

It is shown that 9 millions of men and women find employment 
on the land, and onc-soventcenth of the grown population, males and 
females, are small proprietors, who cultivate their own land. There 
is nearly an equal proportion of “ Messadri,” or occupiers who culti¬ 
vate the land they hold for proprietors, retaining half the produce or 
thereabouts as their share; and in addition there are upwards of 
three hundred thousand tenant-farmers paying rent, a portion of 
whom are females. Under the head “ Coloni” there seems a further 
number of very small holdings, amounting to between 300,000 and 
400,000; while one-third of the whole agricultural population belongs 
to the day-labourer class without any land. 

Italy, therefore, depends largely on tho cultivation of the soil. 
This is very evident to a visitor from England, accustomed to seo 
the rapid succession of mineral and goods trains on the railways of 
Great Britain, there being no similar stir on tho Italian lines. 
About Turin there is a little bustle; one hears the sound of the 
hammer, and smoke arises from some few factories, but in general 
there is an entire absence of such signs of mechanical industry from 
all the towns; and when a visitor ascends the campanile or 
cathedral towers, the view of the surrounding country is never inter¬ 
rupted from this cause. In the streets of all the chief towns few 
loaded waggons are to be seen, and the horses which draw such as 
are met are light of build, while the most conspicuous are long 
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narrow carts (laden with hay or other fodder), set on a couple of 
wheels of considerable height, and of the same form, but of much 
less substantial construction, than those of Franco. 

The traflBo of the streets of Glasgow, or even of Edinburgh, would 
soon grind down the best formed roadways in the Italian towns, and 
the little that can be said of their cleanness would be changed to 
complaint of mud in wet and dust in dry weather, were such heavy 
loads as ours to pass along them. 

The fuel of the country being wood, coal traffic scarcely exists and 
the consequent back cartage of ash so overpowering to the municipal 
authorities of our northern towns, is unnecessary. The water supply 
of towns such as Turin is defective, and though as of old Rome has 
great displays in her fountains, it is by no means universally diffused. 
Much manurial matter is retained for field or garden use. In 
Genoa, one of the most cleanly kept cities, refuse is carried from the 
streets outwards on the backs of ponies and mules, and women do 
much of the scavenger work. In general all town refuse is most 
cared for where the best farming prevails in the adjoining country. 

Soil. 

The soils of Italy arc of the most varied character. For all the 
purposes of cultivation I have seen no finer in any country than 
those found around Capua and the plain of the Volturno onward to 
Naples and the sea. They arc deep, friable, and of a dull colour, 
changing into richer brown all the more striking from tho bald, bare, 
stony-looking hills which form their boundary inwards. Much of 
the soil of other districts rests on stiff tenacious clay, the remains of 
what I am inclined to believe is the debris produced by the loe- 
shect, which, originating in the mountains and extending to the sea, 
left the spoils of tho high land on the flats. 

The subsoil is in many cases akin to the boulder clays of England 
and Scotland, at least so far as the dissimilar rocks from which it 
was formed could produce it; and it is impervious to moisture. Much 
of it has a covering of stiff soil of good depth, which is still kept in 
those narrow ridges formed by a couple of turns of the plough or 
more, as directed by Palladius. These are perhaps not over two feet 
wide whore the soil is wettest, but three, four, or five feet where it is 
drier, with deep furrows between them for drainage. 

On the subsoils corresponding to the upper drift of Scotland the 
soils are more friable, are naturally dry, and carry more luxuriant 
crops; while on tho traps, or volcanic rocks, their constant decay 
leaves, as in Scotland, a soil fit for carrying all kinds of crops. 

The river flats on the plains of Lombardy and the banks of the 
Amo and Yolturno consist of alluvial deposits from their waters, 
rich in the elements of vegetable growth. The soils along the Tiber 
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are chiefly of the dull yellowish-grey colour which characterizes so 
much of the country through which it flows, and give their colour to 
its waters. The lower mountains are thinly covered with soil, of 
which the best use is made by terracing in suitable situations, while 
the valleys among the hills have large accumulations of moranic 
matter which the streams are working away, and this is the chief 
cause of the dull, muddy appearance of the waters they contain. 

The agricultural districts of Italy may be divided into the plains 
or river flats, the downs, and the mountains. First, the plains, 
or river flats, have a large extent of excellent farming land fit 
for all crops; in no country can that of Lombardy be surpassed, or 
the Volturno, primitive though it be. AVhile much of the lower 
district of the Po and 7enetia are poor enough, as in most of the 
countries of Europe, the plains, or river flats, as they provide the 
most accessible soils of the greatest depth and endurance, are the 
best cultivated; these portions, however, are often limited in 
extent, though considerable here. The whole of the flat country 
from Alessandria by Milan to Brescia, and by Lodi, Pavia, IN'ovaro, 
and Vorcclli, is well farmed, though all is not irrigated. Of many 
places in this district it may be said, when you take your stand on 
some lofty campanile or cathedral tower— 

“ That beneath is spread like a green sea 
The wavoloss plain of Lombardy.” 

To a northern agriculturist accustomed to green, but green of a 
dingy sort, the bright clear green of the grass or corn-fields in spring 
is something to be remembered in this part of Italy, and when the 
cause which has produced this appearance is looked into, art is seen 
to triumph over nature. For more than six hundred years has the 
great canal of the Ticino carried'eighteen hundred feet per second of 
water from that river to fertilize by thousands of channels the soil 
of the country between the river near its source in Lake Maggiore 
and the city of Milan, while other rivers have been tapped by 
numerous canals. So that there are nearly one and three-quarters of a 
million of acros watered in the plains of Lombardy and Piedmont 
by five thousand miles of canals, besides smaller channels, which 
spread out the supply of water to the farms where wanted. There 
are several thousand acres under water,—^meadows,—where the flow is 
constant. These afford two or three cuttings of grass during winter, 
besides three in spring and summer. The large portion of the 
irrigated grass land is not out until April, richly-manured portions 
affording a supply about the first week of March, and then two or 
three others afterwards. A portion of the land is grazed for the two 
months of the autumn; sheep-land seems not again irrigated until 
early spring. The grass from the winter meadows is used for the food 
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of dairy cows in milk, and the cuttings from the permanent summer 
meadows, after supplying the immediate wants of the dairy, and 
other livestock, is made into hay for winter food. The crops grown 
in the lower plains are rice on the marshy flats, generally all hand- 
cultivated; green crops of different sorts; potatoes forming a moderate 
portion, maize, wheat, much the largest, followed by flax, with a 
small acreage of millet. In the plains of Piedmont and Lombardy 
many farms of from six hundred to twelve hundred acres are passed; 
on these a more definite rotation of crops is met with than elsewhere. 

The tall red-brick steam-engine stalk of the Lothian and the border 
counties is wanting, while the farm buildings arc lofty, in the 
form of a square, or say sixty yards by fifty yards, or of greater 
proportions, all built round, with large liaystacks within and accumula¬ 
tions of straw outside. Stately oxen, tall and well-proportioned as 
many horses, are the chief animals of draught, and are seen there in 
perfection. Manure, liquid and solid, is properly valued, a full stock of 
cattle being kept. Compost heaps arc everywhere attended to. Where 
the soil is deep, portions are made into dressings with various sorts of 
material. These after due time to make, are spread over the fields and 
bush-harrowed into the grass-land. Silt from the watercourses, 
where of value, is also used, and every vegetable or animal substance 
procui'able is turned to acconnt for manure. Guano has been, and 
is still, in use, as well as phosphates. All the processes of husbandry 
are carried out in a thorough way. It is strange to see so many trees 
surround the fields. The poplars are cut straight up and regularly 
branched. Mulberries, elms, and maples abound, while cherry and other 
fruit-trees are not wanting. At certain yearly intervals these arc 
lopped and dressed for firewood and fencing, while vine.s also form 
an important branch of culture in different localities. Milk, cheese, 
grain, and wine arc the chief articles of produce, with some flax and 
hemp, besides mediek, clover, turnips, potatoes, and other vegetables. 
Of course, silk culture is carried out where the mulberry-trees abound. 
The greatest watchfulness is exercised over the water supply, the 
canals and minor channels being closely looked at under the super¬ 
vision of a class of engineers trained from their boyhood, and who 
add to their acquirements a thorough knowledge of practical agri¬ 
culture as carried on in the district, and act as valuers in connec¬ 
tion with the entry and the removal of tenants. These engineers 
have a thorough training in all questions of hydraulic art, and a 
knowledge of the system of irrigation and the rights of property. 

The part they play in the irrigated districts is most important. 
They not only design and superintend the construction of all w'orks 
in connection therewich, but also arrange the whole details of leases, 
as those are for a term of years, and usually at a fixed rent in money 
and certain quantities of produce. On the entrance of a tenant to a 
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farm tlie proprietor appoints an engineer to make out a list of its 
fixtures and stock, and to report on the state of every field, its size, 
cultivation, and condition. Plantations are noted and trees num¬ 
bered, and everything of a permanent nature stated, and the whole 
valued according to a scale of prices. The tenant has the right to 
associate an engineer of his own choice with the one appointed by 
the proprietor. When the lease expires, the same work is gone 
over again, and should ameliorations have been made by the tenant 
he is credited with these at their value; and, on the other hand, 
should deteriorations have taken place he is debited with them, and 
he cither receives from his landlord, or has to pay him, the sums 
brought out in the revaluation. This is a simple and efficient way 
of solving the question of tenants’ improvements, so much discussed 
at present throughout this country. 

From what I could learn of the estimation in which this method 
is hold, both the landlord and tenant seemed satisfied. When the 
tenant invests capital in the farm and improves the property he is 
sure of receiving the fair value for it when he leaves, and the land¬ 
lord of paying no more than the actual value of the improvement 
made. In this country there are no such educated professional 
valuers as are found in Milan or Lombardy. This would operate 
against the success of the introduction of the system at present. 
The tenantry have no groat confidence in land valuers, who are paid 
by the landlords. The establishment of a school for the training of 
agricultural surveyors on the lines of that of Piedmont seems the 
first step, and the next, that landlords consent to allow such valua¬ 
tion to bo made, and the tenant to appoint a valuer along with his. 

While the valuations made by parties employed to ascertain the 
rental of land are being continually challenged in this country, I 
heard comparatively little of this from those I conversed with 
who knew the work of the Italian valuers; and what succeeds 
in Piedmont and Lombardy is surely worth considering here, seeing 
that it has long been in practice among farms of difierent sizes— 
from not very small to very large—over the wide lower plains of 
those provinces. Tenants are entitled to assign their leases in the 
absence of provisions in the lease to the contrary; the consent of the 
landlord is not required to such assignments; the principal tenant 
remains bound to the landlord. In the case of loss of crop, or half loss, 
the tenant is entitled to claim a reduction of rent, which is allowed 
unless compensated for in previous years' excess. The tenant for a 
single year is also so entitled to claim for the whole or half loss of 
year's crop. This, or something like it, was understood to be the law 
of Scotland, although not acted on of late. The landlord has also a 
right over the tenant's stock and crop for rent due and to become due. 

In the flat alluvial land by Capua, Caserta Averse, and the banks 
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of the Volturno on to Naples the cultivation is by the hand| few 
animals being employed in ploughing. The oxen may draw on the 
manure, which is often laid out in drills two feet or more wide, and 
at the rate of ten to sixteen tons per acre or so. It is spread in the 
rows and dug in with a spade, which has a long handle, and a spur 
on the lower part for the foot to press it into the soil. Bands of 
men are seen at work in spring digging in the manure and sovericio, 
the latter a mixture of green lupins and beans, raised in autumn and 
kept growing during winter for groon manuring. This second crop 
in the year keeps the land in heart. There are no fenees here. 

Most luxuriant crops of wheat, beans, maize, are raised. By the 
first week in March the winter-sown beans are in bloom, the wheat 
is also far advanced, and the sowing of the spring crops mostly com¬ 
pleted, and the land left with a most beautiful garden finish on the 
surface. There are seven or eight crops had in five years. The 
fields are of various sizes, often not much more than half an acre in 
extent, and surrounded with trees when near the towns. In other 
situations they are much larger. 

The rotation is sovericio, followed by cotton, sovericio, or grasses, 
then hemp or Indian corn, madder, sovericio, cotton; or in some 
places Indian corn, wheat, hemp, and wheat. In such lands, 
counting the crops as passed, there is always a greater number of 
fields under wheat than of all the other crops put together. Thus, 
the proportions of rye, barley, oats, beans, or other cereals are 
together less than wlicat. A good many potatoes are raised, and 
great attention is paid to their culture, though the varieties did not 
seem the most desirable. 

In the garden farms hand-watering with liquid manure is resorted 
to, tanks being kept in the fields, from which a supply is to be had. 
It is apparently a portion of this district that Pliny writes of, and 
which ho calls “ Laboria),” and describes as “ bounded on two sides 
by consular ways, the one leading from Puteoli, and the other from 
Cannm to Capua, which is never allowed to rest, producing a 
valuable crop every year, and where the straw of the crop is so 
strong that it is used in place of wood.” The trees which bound the 
fields carry the vines, which root and feed on the cultivated land. 

There are few surface-drains, and the soil—in the main alluvial— 
has been added to by volcanic ash and the application of all the 
manure which much vegetable wealth and careful preservation 
supplies. 

The shade of the trees would in most northern countries injure 
the quality of the grain grown. Here it has not that effect; there 
is ample light, and the wheat—grown among them—is capable of 
making excellent flour, though its produce may be reduced.- 

Oranges are abundant, and all the productions of a climate without 
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frost and with a powerful sun and cloudless sky succeed. The 
abundance of cheap manual labour, a fertile soil, and a genial 
climate are here united. 

The land is not without weeds. The twitch, when the land is 
dug, is carefully thrown out on the surface, collected, washed, and 
made up into bundles of a couple of handfuls, and sold at the 
markets and at shop-doors for horse-feeding. In Naples during 
spring the cab-horscs arc partially fed on this. The cabmen call it 
“gramenia.” In spring, too, all vegetable products are in great 
demand, and the leaves of autumn-grown turnips servo the cattle, 
the best being used for human food. In those deep friable soils 
around Naples and in the garden enclosTires close to that city the 
luxuriance of the turnip-leaves from autumn-sown plants is pro¬ 
digious, the warmth of the winter being great, and sufficient moisture, 
which is often searee in summer, being then abundant. There are 
many old olive-trees, and miilberry, loquat, figs, and more southern 
fruit-trees abound. 

The largo population have the advantage of living in a climate 
where winter is like the summer of many parts of Scotland. The 
larger portion of the land is held by tenants, although a goodly 
number of peasant proprietors hold small patches of ground which 
they cultivate. Tenants rent land from two acres upwards. The 
very small holdings where garden culture prevails have two men 
employed per acre, while the largest do not require one-third of that 
number. 

The Downs .—Every one has heard of the unhealthiness of many 
parts of Italy during summer and autumn ; few districts are more so 
than the wide plain from Pisa to Tcrracina. This tract of country 
lies between the Mediterranean Sea and the Apennines ; all the 
drainage water from those hills pass through it. The Maremma of 
Tuscany extends from near Pisa to the Homan States, has six con¬ 
siderable rivers, of which the Ombrone is the largest; all of them 
are more or less sluggish, carrying dull, muddy waters. So much is 
this the fact that the Ombrone was diverted from its course fifty 
years ago into the Lake of Oastiglione, for the purpose of filling it 
up with the silt and rougher deposits it fetches down from the upper 
country. A large extent of the lake has been made dry by this oper¬ 
ation of warping; the process is not yetcompleted. Over the Maremma, 
the rivers run in shallow beds, and thvi drainage into them is 
difficult. Water undci’lies the soil, and where drainage operations 
were in progress much water was drawn out of the subsoil, showing 
that it exists there to the injury of the crops grown and the health 
of the inhabitants. The Maremma is the least inviting, and it is, 
indeed, the most dismal district in Italy, forming a portion of the land 
occupied by the ancient Etruscans, who had much of it under cultiva- 
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tion. It is said to be from the overflow of tbe streams, the growth of 
marsh land, and the rough, coarse vegetation and constant neglect, 
that it has reached its fevcr-stricken condition. Making all allowances 
for the effect of neglect, it is scarcely possible to believe that all this 
country was ever thoroughly cultivated. A large portion is covered 
with a thin poor soil resting on stiff tenacious clay of all colours of 
yellow, grey, or whitish. Hero and there apparently drift-shingle 
is met with covered by a finer soil, drier and deeper. Much, how¬ 
ever, of this large district has an inferior soil on a cold subsoil, 
unfit for cultivation in its present state. This state seems very like 
that condition described by Palladius, where ho writes of those stiff 
lean soils which should be shunned as land that breeds the pes¬ 
tilence. There is land met with here and thbre, such as is described 
by Virgil as being a loose and crumbling mould fit for any crop; 
on such, a goodly field of wheat may bo seen, but very little other 
cultivation. 

Large herds of cattle, supplemented by young horses, graze among 
the creeks in tlin scrubby woods, while in the open land you see flocks 
of sheep. Buffaloes of a not very inviting appearance frequent the 
marshes and less accessible land. These animals are said to have been 
brought to Tuscany by Lorenzo the Magnificent, Save for such 
districts they are not of much account. Attempts have been made 
by opening canals and carrying the waters more directly to the sea 
to improve the sanitary condition of parts of the country. All such 
local attempts never can effect what only thorough and complete 
drainage operations and cultivation can secure, and certainly such 
attempts are not now being made. 

Neither farmhouses nor cottages are erected, and the people inter¬ 
ested in the land appear to reside in the villages or small towns on 
the high land or rocky eminences on the edge of flat country; rough 
vegetation is allowed to spread over the district; scrubby timber also 
abounds, which charcoal-burners utilise in the winter season. It is 
still as it has been, subject during summer and autumn to pestilential 
exhalations, which strike down even the natives, and much more 
strangers ; the wet rancid soils, the rank vegetation allowed to decay 
on the surface, and the sun’s heat produce the reek from the 
rotting fens, so destructive to health. Following the example of the 
monks at Tre Fontane,near Rome, the railway authorities have of late 
been draining pieces of land around the stations on the line along 
the flat country, digging pits four feet deep and square, exposing the 
output to the atmosphere, and planting blue gum-trees. These trees 
spring up with great rapidity in a few years; those first planted are 
thriving and healthy, and in the deep rich soil at Grossetta, the 
chief city of the Maremma, about four acres of land were being planted 
last spring around the station. In soil as shown in the pits, they will 
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have very favourable conditions for growth; and if, as is expected, 
they extract from the air the miasma as it rises, in a few years they 
will be so grown as to test the correctness of the opinion, as every 
station is to have a surrounding of these Eucalyptus or blue gums. 
The dwellers there will realise their value, and it may be hoped will 
enjoy better health than they hitherto have done. 

I am afraid that at many of the railway stations the extent of land 
planted is too limited, and that the blue gum alone will not cure the 
evil. The whole district requires to be looked to ; the Government 
alone can secure such improvements as seem likely to overcome the 
poisoning emanations which from the earliest times have afflicted 
this part of the country. Draining from the sea upwards of all the 
stagnant flats during the winter season, when labourers can work 
with safety, clearing off the rough vegetation and burning and 
keeping the scrubby timber in chock, would prove a sure moans of 
preventing the decay of vegetable matter on the surface of a moist 
soil under a hot sun. Various of tho old Roman writers on agriculture 
praise the advantages of burning off all surface growths. It is a 
well-known fiict that in many gum-troo districts of Australia, when 
fresh taken up, much fever prevailed. After repeated burning of 
the surface growths, a much healthier state of matters existed. If 
M. Lesseps can hope successfully to overcome the Chagres fever in 
making his Panama Canal, within nine degrees of the equator, tho 
opening up of the Campagna and Marerama may be more easily 
accomplished, with more beneficent results than in the big guns that 
the Italians boast of. 

The Roman Campagna is a continuation of the Tuscan Maremma 
southwards ; it is more imdulating, with outbursts of trap and deeper 
watercourses running from tho hills to the sea. The Tiber flows in 
a valley from a few hundred yards to more than a mile in width, and 
tho bed it has cut out varies from fifty to fully a hundred yards 
broad. The other streams are sunk in tho valleys, and all seem to 
indicate a much larger flow of water at one time than at present. 
In many of the brooks boulders occur, and such carried blocks are 
scattered over several districts. The rock covering here consists of 
material very much resembling the boulder clay with a covering of 
drift gravel, and the soils vary accordingly. 

Outside of Rome tho Appian Way passe" over outbursts of bluish 
basalt, which is largolj’’ quarried for tho streets of the city, as it had 
been for tho old Roman roads. Onwards, Albano is largely composed 
of traps, the surface of which is decaying. The soils of the Roman 
Campagna in all the higher districts have little alluvial matter in 
them, while in general the quality is superior to the Maremma of 
Tuscany. The cultivation is bettor, though very antiquated. You 
see twenty old Roman ploughs each drawn by four oxen, in charge 
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of one man who stands on it. They work in two lines and ara attended 
by a man on horseback in charge. The work done is rough. , In 
other large fields bands of thirty or forty men and youths otb at 
work weeding wheat, which with hay is the principal crop in the 
Campagna. Sheep are grazed during winter over the hay-grounds, 
and cattle in herds are supplied with hay and straw out of doors. 
In summer the sheep aro removed to the hills. Should the blue 
gums succeed in rendering the malaria harmless to the dwellers in 
the belts around the railway stations in tho Maremma, much of the 
Campagna could be turned into the finest sugar-beet growing land in 
the world. With the manufactories placed in suitable situations, and 
surrounded by those trees, and by tramways of simple construction 
reaching over wide districts, the produce of the fields could supply 
roots enough to yield sugar for tho whole of Italy, while the manure 
from Rome and from cattle fed on the refuse of the factories would 
be sufficient for the land. Barley for exportation could bo had to 
succeed the beet, followed again by grasses for hay, which is in great 
demand for live stock in and near the city. 

Through a cheap system of tramways, the work-people could be 
quickly conveyed from the highlands to their work during winter 
and spring; and opening the levels so that waters could not stag¬ 
nate anywhere, cultivating and exposing the soil to the action of the 
atmosphere, and allowing nothing in the shape of animal or vegetable 
matter to decay in the soil or on tho surface, but collecting all 
manure into heaps for fermentation, are among tho most likely 
means of checking this deadly poison from getting into tho air. 

Occupation for an increasing population may some day, now that 
there is an Italian kingdom, force on such beneficent work. It 
ought to be the work of the nation. The Maremma being mostly in 
tho hands of large proprietors and clear of inhabitants, arrangements 
could more easily bo made to effect such a result. The finding of 
occupation for a poorly employed people, and prospectively adding 
to tho home production of food, should surely induce Italian legis¬ 
lators to spend money on such improvements. 

A large population occupies tho hillsides and lower mountains of 
many districts. In general tho soil is thin; and water, scarce at 
times, is over plentiful at others. By terracing or building up stone 
facings they check the waste of tho soil by the sudden melting of the 
snow or rushes of the rain-water. Vines, walnuts, chestnuts, almonds, 
and many fruit-trees arc grown, while vegetables provide food for 
their cattle, on which they depend for manure for their crop. 

Many of the mountains have a bare, grey look, and the W'ant of 
wood seems remarkable. The planting of timber would appear to 
have been neglected. Those stone pines, of which a few stately ex¬ 
amples are seen about Rome and elsewhere, rarely meet tho eye of a 
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visitor on the mountain-sides. It is more frequently the juniper, the 
berries of which form an article of export to this country. At certain 
elevations the summer pastures prevail, to which so many of the 
sheep are driven in spring and removed in autumn. 

There is a largo amount of excellent cultivation by small pro¬ 
prietors in Piedmont and Liguria, where about six hundred thousand 
of them are to be found—not, however, that they are all exemplary 
in their practice; many are certainly the reverse. Those of them 
on the river flats show clean, carefully managed lands. In Lom¬ 
bardy there are many mezziauoli in the upper plain, and in the plain 
of Bologna they abound. The farms are here from twenty to fifty 
acres; the tenancy, being annual, is generally renewed. Six months’ 
notice to quit from May is given in the event of leaving, and an 
equal division of the products of the soil between landlords and 
mezziauoli constitutes the usual terms of occupancy, though differences 
exist. When the crops fail both suffer, and the loss is less to the 
cultivator than where the rents are fixed. On racssadri land mul¬ 
berry-trees and vines are the subject of contract. The landlord 
supplies half the manure for the use of the farm and half the cattle, 
and the mezziauolo pays income-tax, hearth-tax, and half the cattle- 
tax. When there are successive bad seasons the mezziauolo gets into 
las landlord’s debt, and at Florence and elsewhere I heard landlords 
complain of this, even for one season, and of the difficulty of im¬ 
proving the management and cultivation of the land by mezziauoli 
tenants. From what I learned, though there have been bad seasons 
in different districts, there has been no succession of them; 1879 
was locally unfavourable, while 1880 was generally good, and the 
present year 1881 irregularly so. 

In the absence of diseases, such as the Phylloxera, the vine seems 
very suitable for the soil and climate of the country, and with the 
abundance of cheap labour may be largely extended. The demand 
for grapes from Germany for wine-making was very considerable last 
year. As yet the Italians have not succeeded in making a wine 
which has a high character and stands transportation well. Perhaps 
this easy mode of disposing of their growth of grapes to others who 
can make wine may pay best. Some cultivators seem to think so, 
as they are planting on the French system and training to poles, 
and on such land as is most suitable for large crops. 

In Great Britain we find no class of small proprietors of from two 
to twenty acres farming their own land, and no equally small tenants 
such as are found in Il.i.ly. A class of large farmers exists in Lom¬ 
bardy and Piedmont, the Tuscan Maremma, and the Eoman Cam- 
pagna, who will compare with the larger tenant farmers of England 
and Scotland, and between whom and the small landlords and tenants 
of Italy there is a wide difference. How it comes it is difficult to say, 
that there should be large farmers in the plains of Lombardy and 
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Piedmont and small proprietors in tbe valley of the Arno, about 
Foligno and Perugia (and of whom Mr. Kay, in his Notes of a 
Traveller, speaks in such raptures), save that, as Topsy says, ^*they 
growed.” Such growth, however, is often dependent on local con¬ 
ditions, and these conditions, with certain acts of legislation, direct 
industrial occupation. 

It is diflBcult to agree with the reasons those writers give who 
disparage the class of small landlord cultivators and farmers, or with 
those of other writers who exalt t]:o same class and run down the 
large tenant farmers. There is no reason why a country should not 
be well farmed by numbers of small landlord cultivators if they 
have been trained to the business. In Italy that class is not 
tempted to leave it for less laborious and more lucrative employ¬ 
ment, as neither trade nor manufactures offer great inducements; 
while at present, what could small proprietors do in the Maremma 
country (to which IMr. Kay alludes as in “ such a wretched plight,” 
from its being cultivated by large farmers) in its fever-stricken 
condition ? Some of the cultivation as carried on by small land¬ 
lords in the valley of tlio Arno and elsewhere is excellent undoubt¬ 
edly ; so also is that of the large cultivators in Piedmont and Lom¬ 
bardy ; both are advantageous to the country. In some of the districts 
where the small cultivation abounds labourers scarcely have a place, 
and where found are in great wretchedness from want of regular 
work and fair pay. On the other hand largo farms of T^ombardy 
employ many more labourers’ time, and they are more continuously 
occupied. The saleable produce from these lai’ge farms, taking the 
amount of labour emplo 3 '’cd into account, is certainly in excess of 
that of the small farms, Put no large farmers could support them¬ 
selves and labourers, and turn out from the terraced slopes on the 
lofty mountain-sides of Italy the same saleable produce which the 
small cultivators supply. Neither could an equal amount of human 
labour be employed in any other way on such land. It is the bene¬ 
ficent power of the summer sun which enables this to be done. 

It is the want of such genial influence which renders the Scottish 
mountain-sides less fit for occupation by such small tenants, and to 
utilise which, for either sheep or deer, so many glens have been 
cleared of the cottar occupants who reared black cattle in those glens 
as their chief source of living, and partly utilised the hills for their 
summer grazing. These cottar tenants were, no doubt, like many 
of the “ messadri ” tenants of Italy, slovenly, backward, and slow 
to improve. 

It is questionable, now that large portions of the north-west 
highlands of Scotland have been cleared of that class of occupants, 
whether the landlords in reality draw more rent from the land than 
would have been got from thoso cottar tenants, the* dwellers in 
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hundreds of glens, had measures been taken to improve their 
position by giving each enough of land on which to live. Thp 
stocking of the cleared country with sheep, the large outlay of 
capital in such stock, and the heavy death-rate, together with the 
inability of the land to winter the number required for summer 
grass, all diminish the actual rent obtainable from such hill 
country. 

In Italy the existence of many small proprietors in the hills as 
well as the small occupants, and the essential difference in the 
character of the people, make clearances impossible. The effects of 
evictions in Ireland are only too notorious, and had such been 
attempted on the large scale in Italy the result would have been 
more serious still, judging from the frequency of revengeful attacks, 
stabbings, and murders reported. It is only among a loyal, law- 
abiding people like the Scottish Highlanders that such clearances could 
bo made as have drafted to the sea-shore, Canada, and the United 
States the occupants of so many glens. 

Apparently it is impossible to change in one generation the habits, 
customs, and practices, the growth of centuries, and it is also 
equally impossible always to succeed in a wholesale way in sup¬ 
planting old systems of occupation w'ith new methods, equally 
advantageous to the individual and the country. In the highly 
cultivated counties of the south and east of Scotland there at one 
time existed many hundreds of cottar tenants. None such are to 
bo found now. As the amount of stocking they owned was small, 
the operation of the Law of Hypothec told against them, and the Game 
Laws, and the extra cost of buildings requisite on those smaller hold¬ 
ings, has effectually crushed them all out. Had such been in existence 
now, they would have provided the means for preserving industrious 
ploughmen, rising in the world and becoming masters. No such step 
now exists. To cut up farms and divide into forty or fifty acre 
allotments is a very difficult and expensive affair. Many landed 
proprietors are now regretting the absence of such small farms, as it 
soems in certain districts the rents have been better paid by those 
tenants who do all the work on the farm by themselves and their 
families, since the great rise in the rates paid for hired labour on 
larger farms in Scotland. 

In Italy during the making of the railways the price of labour 
rose; it has fallen again. Neither the small proprietors farming 
their own land, nor the “ messadri,” nor those tenants who share 
with the landlords the produce of the land they occupy, employ 
many hired work-people, and as a consequence much of the 
agricultural work of Italy is done by the owners and occupiers 
themselves; the landowners share the loss in bad years and 
participate in the profit in good years under the mezzeria system. 
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Howeyer much the lot of these small occupants and little landlords 
may be praised, it is anything but a pleasant one; many of them, 
though literally living under their own vine and fig-tree, have no 
outlet for their families, and further subdivision of the land they 
own is not possible, though the soil and climate of such a country 
as Italy, still affords enormous opportunities for industrial occu¬ 
pation, were there skill and money at command. It would ‘be- 
a long time before a great increase in the rate paid for labour could 
take place by the steady addition made to the population and the 
small emigration. If the practice so universal in England of em¬ 
ploying horse or steam power, instead of manual labour, were intro¬ 
duced, it would still further keep down the rise of the labour rate. 
Cultivation by steam power, however, will ifot, for various reasons, 
soon extend in Italy. For threshing grain it has already been intro¬ 
duced, and it certainly may increase ; but for ploughing, the small 
size of the fields in aU the cultivated districts and the high price of 
fuel stand in the way. In the Maremma and Roman Campagna the 
steam plough or grubber and reaping machine ought to be service¬ 
able, but they cannot succeed in other districts, while reaping 
machines, land rollers, and many other machines used in England 
arc of no use over Italy, as the hand does the work at little cost. 

Thus in Italy may be found all the modes of owning and 
occupying land. We have the large landowner leasing or cultivat¬ 
ing his own land, the largo farmer of from 300 to 1,200 acres or more, 
in the Campagna, the smaller farmer of from 50 to 300 acres, and the 
small mezziauolo of 2 to 50 acres, intli a very large proportion of 
the population owning land from a few acres up to 50 and farming 
it themselves, while tenants pay rent yearly in money and kind and 
service. 

When a person dies intestate, his or her descendants, males or 
females, alike inherit his or her capital. The surviving husband or 
wife has the absolute property of one-third, and no person can 
dispose by will of more than a moiety of his property if at his 
death he leaves children. 

These laws tend greatly to prevent the accumulation of land and 
to favour its dispersion, and were it not for the earth-hunger, as it 
has been called, which exists, tending to add field to field, the land 
of Italy would be more divided than it even is. 

Laboureks. 

The labourers in Italy are poor enough. Their numbers far 
exceed the demand for them, and being largely dependent on agri¬ 
cultural work they are in much the same condition as the Irish were 
before the potato famine. 

In the south (Haples) and north-east (Venetia) their condition is 
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tlio worst I saw. Work is irregular and poorly paid; porliaps two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty days’ employment in the year is all 
they have, at Is. per day on an average. Wheaten bread is as high 
in price as in this country; indeed higher, taking quality into 
account. They have not much of it, however ; Indian corn forms 
tbeir chief food, along with chestnuts, flour, vegetables, including a 
few potatoes. Usiially animal food is beyond their reach, and, where they 
can obtain it, it is pork, cheese, and oflal. In other districts wages 
arc rather higher, viz. from Is. 3d. to Is. 8d. Food is supplied by 
some employers for a few weeks in harvest, with a poor sort of wine 
called workmen’s wine. The wives of the labourers, their daughters 
and sons, arc also employed in the fields; their pay is less than half 
of the men. Wherever the farms are largo, such as in the 
Campagna, Lombardy, and Liguria, bands of from twenty to forty 
are seen hoeing, or weeding, or engaged at other out-of-door work, 
according to the season. In the small-firm districts a few labourers 
only arc at work together; these arc the families of the mezziuuoli 
and small owners, few labourers being hero employed save in 
harvest. In a country so dependent on agriculture, and where such 
an extensive subdivision of the land exists, labourers have little 
chance of rising; their hope of improvement must bo very slight, as 
there is little use for them in the towns, and they neither have the 
means nor the spirit to emigrate, while their numbers are always 
increasing. The three millions or more of them and their belong¬ 
ings must form a source of great anxiety to the rulers of the nation. 
On the verge of starvation in good seasons, w'hen a scries of poor 
crops and great depression prevails, their lot must be sad indeed. 
Even in fiir seasons, with so much green vegetable food, inferior 
quality of meal, little milk, an l their poor wine, the deadly disease 
called “pellagra” kills many of them. 

So far as my observations went, wlierever farms were of fair size, 
not too hirgc, and whore hired labourers do the work, their condition 
compares W'ell with that of those employed by the “ messadri,” or 
even with small proprietors who farm their own land and do their 
own work. In many other districts they arc hopelessly poor. How¬ 
ever, the class of tenants immediately above them are only slightly 
better ofl*, and from the fellow feeling that lids begets, and from never 
having known a happier condition of life, they are apparently resigned 
to their lot. 

The rural districts of such a country are not pleasant to live in. 
A class always so abjectly poor, so short of the necessaries of life, 
often idle, and always nigh to want, are exposed to many temptations 
to which well-employed and fully-paid labourers never are. Hence 
the high walls and strong enclosures which surround many farming 
places, and hence the strange precautions taken to indicate any 
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interference with property, such as whitewashing the coal-heaps 
and the tops of the loaded coal-waggons on the railways, the 
almost universal use of locked waggons for all sorts of merchandise; 
and all private precautions that are taken on the fields and farm- 
places to prevent petty spoliation. 

In many districts education has been low, and ignorance rampant; 
the loafing habits of the youth stick to them when they grow up, 
and render them little serviceable as members of the community. 
Their number keeps down the rate of wages. Education, now that 
there is a united Italy, is w’cll attended to ; as the class of teachers 
they possess have not themselves had the best training, time will be 
required for its effects to be developed. Their teachers must be first 
taught, however. 

Had the Italian labourer, the small tenant class, and many mes- 
sadri, as large a share of the produce of the laud as the Scottish 
labourer has, the amount left for rent would bo inconsiderable indeed; 
in many districts there would be no margin. In saying this, I by no 
means desire to see the Scotch labourer share less. Ho has little 
enough certainly. The Italian, however, has less, and but for the 
abundance of vegetables, life could not bo sustained. It is impossible 
fairly to compare tho Scottish agricultural labourers with the labouring 
class in Italy. On tlie large farms of Piedmont and Lombardy it 
may be so far comparable, but even there tho Scottish labourer is 
vastly better placed; Iiis nearness to great centres of trade and manu¬ 
factures, where his sons and daughters are readily employed, enables 
him to obtain fair wages for his labour and to check over supply, 
while tho easy access to tho ports of departure of the various foreign and 
colonial steam shipping companies enables those inclined to go to join 
other friends and acquaintances abroad. In Italy no such facilities 
exist. The trade and commerce of the country is small, while little 
emigration for settlement abroad is hoard of. It seems to me that our 
labourers are not only far in advance iu the comforts of life, but they 
are far above those of tho small tenant class and many of the mes- 
sadri, and will compare favourably wdth tho small property class 
who farm their own land. 

Cattlk. 

The cattle arc of a motley sort. No finer draught oxen are to be 
seen than those around Alessandria, south and north-west, with large, 
well-proportioned, muscular frames, strongly knit limbs, and capital 
feet, not very long tapering horns, and of light ashen white colour. 
They are admirably adapted for slow, steady work. The finest 
sell when three or four years old at £40 to £50 a pair. Some 
of the milking sorts of Lombardy seem much prized; many are, 
however, imported from Switzerland, the land being too valuable 
for breeding. The cattle of Naples and the south are of all colours 
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and ahapes; few of them are good, being of an inferior stock, for fat 
or milk ; indeed, there aro no true beef-producing cattle in Italy. 
None have the mellow touch, the tendency to fatten, and the kindly 
look of the English breeds. When visiting the cattle markets of Rome 
and other towns I saw large numbers collected for sale. These, even 
in the last week of February, when in England they are in the 
highest condition, were not in first-class fat; indeed, the most of them 
would bo deemed third-rate in this country. They were of all ages, 
chiefly, white in colour, and many had been used for draught, and 
for which purpose the breeders' attention had been chiefly directed. 
I by no means wish to decry the stately, sturdy draught oxen which you 
meet in the Campagna or on the banks of the Arno or the Po. With¬ 
out, however, interfering with this noble class, there is ample room 
for improvement in most of the other breeds. Any one who recol¬ 
lects the Irish cattle of fifty years ago, and knows them now, can 
appreciate the benefit which improved breeding confers, Such as 
the Irish were then, so are the greater number of the South Italian 
cattle now. 

It would be rash in a stranger to say the Italian breeder should 
use this breed or that breed for crossing his with. It is enough 
to say that in shape, form, and quality, cither for milk or beef, they 
are sadly inferior. Slowly, and by using the best bulls that they can 
obtain of their present breeds, they would improve their stock. 
T|hrough judicious crossing, as in the case of Ireland, they would in 
far fewer years make a more rapid improvement. In several of the 
northern towns, such as Genoa and Florence, the veal is particularly 
good, though injured by the absurd custom of blowing up with air ; 
and generally the care shown about carrying meat from the slaughter¬ 
houses to the shops, and from t hem to the consumers, is superior to 
that in England and Scotland. On the top of a hotel omnibus I 
asked my neighbour -what those little neat vans drawn by smart 
ponies contained. “ Butchers’ meat,” he said. “ You English say 
you have the best meat in the world, and you have good meat, but 
you treat it badly; you throw the carcases into a cart, often cast a 
dirty sheet over them, and the driver jumps up and sits on the load. 
In Paris, if anywhere, beef, veal, mutton, and lamb are cleanly 
handled and neatly kept.” 

The price of beef and mutton varies in difierent towns in Italy. 
It is highest in Naples, where the supply is very poor. What is 
fairly good might reach nearly home price; and fair comparison can 
only be made with equal qualities. That which is priced at the 
butcher’s stall or shop-doors is generally the inferior sorts. 

The Dairy. 

If the Italians cannot be praised for the quality of their beef ftnd 
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mutton, tlie products of the dairy in the shape of cheese is of tiie 
highest class. Gorgonzola, whioh along with Englidi stilton forms 
the favourite of the clubs, is chiefly made at the village of that 
name a few miles from Milan. In other parts of Lombardy the 
Parmesan, the best known product, is made for esport, with a variety 
of the grana, or cheese for country sale. Gruyere cheese is also being 
imitated, while that from skimmed milk is the common food of the 
labourer, hard and uninviting though it be. What may be called 
factories for making cheese abound, and now several companies have 
started for the purpose of supplying milk to the towns. The 
Lombard Condensed Milk Company has its factory at Locate, and 
another is the Lateria Lombarda. These subject the milk whioh 
they purchase from the farmers to a process by which, in the hot 
climate of Italy, when sent to the towns it keeps fresh for four days, 
and with tho addition of sugar for longer periods, and even for expor¬ 
tation. It appears that the price paid for the milk to the farmers by tho 
Company is about sevenpence a gallon. The extension of railways and 
tramways allows its being sent to the factories more readily, and from 
them to the towns. Very little first-class butter is made in Italy, 
though there is a fair quantity of second quality. 

Horses. 

In Italy you may travel far without meeting any one on horse¬ 
back. The horses of Italy have yet to bo improved; neither for 
riding, cart, plough, nor carriage have tho Italians the right sort, 
nor are they in numbers sufficient to supply tho army with the 
choice that the service requires. Of the thousands of troop horses 
I saw at Milan and elsewhere few had substance enough, and many 
were weak over the loins and not well ribbed homo. So long as 
the ox proves the chief beast of draught, the Italian horses will be 
limited in numbers. This, however, does not preclude the improve¬ 
ment of those that they now possess for the car, carriage, or army. 
Some of the Homan horses are of good shape, fair size, and well 
topped, but the best horses (few in number, no doubt) which you see 
are either imported horses or their produce. Such as tho English 
dray or shire horse, not to speak of the Clydesdale, are not to be 
found in the country. The absence of such animals, seeing that the 
state of farming and trade is so different from ours, is not felt yet. 
The load their honscs draw is for their weight perhaps equal to 
' what English horses of similar size would take. I carefully noted 
the loads both in the North and South, and found that as a rule a 
horse, an ox, and a mule yoked to a cart drew nearly an equal load 
to that whioh one horse would do in Scotland, yet tho weight of the 
Clydesdale would nearly equal that of all the three. I freely admit 
that the small size of so many of the holdings, and the inability;of 
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tho cultivators to purchase higher-priced, larger-framed animals, 
must bo considered. Why, however, should no attempt be made to 
breed even at light weights beasts which would have symmetry, 
strength, and endurance? It is not that there are no good horses of 
tho various sort.s, but it is tliat tho shapely, well-proportioned animals 
arc so few as compared with tho “weeds.” At Romo, in the 
Capitol, tho horso on which tho Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
is mounted is an animal worthy of its rider, but no such 
horso is seen in Italy now. IIo is a clean-legged, long-bodied 
Clydesdale, with a noble head, though a little low at the withers for 
our present ideas. With such a pattern before thorn, than which a 
better does not exist, it onlv shows that Italian breeders cannot 
appreciate the truest and grandest specimen of the ancient sculptors’ 
art as a model to work from. 

Bakcwell and all tho other great improvers of the breeds either of 
horses, sheep, or cattle had an ideal form to breed to, and the chief 
benefit derived from shows of cattle, horse, or dog arises from exhibit¬ 
ing to the public those animals which more ncaily approach tho 
ideal forms which the best judges have adopted for their own. In this 
tho Italians have much to learn. I had an opportunity of seeing 
an exhibition at Florence of a procession of the Hunt Club ; about 
two hundred horses wore turned out, among them many hacks and 
carriage horses, with some good hunters. At Romo also during the 
Carnival the carriage horses were very mixed, but a goodly sprink¬ 
ling, including those of tho royal carriages and those returning 
from hunting tho wild boar on,the Campagna, were good, and would 
compare well with English horses. Such animals, however, sell at 
high prices in every country; but the horse which is met doing 
cither farm work or in the conveyances on the roads is of low value, 
selling usually for less than tho best oxen, £10 to £20 being 
the range of prices, and often exceeded by the mules, of which a 
goodly number arc used in preference to the horse. 

Sheep. 

The sheep of Italy arc of a very mixed sort, being well adapted 
neither for wool nor mutton. Their bone and offal form too large 
a proportion of their bulk, while wool does not make up for the 
defect. The biitchcrs’ shops in many towns exhibit in spring what 
they call lamb; it is so precocious that it ’s far from inviting, and 
along with juvenile kid it makes an entry to such places repulsive. 
Ewe milk and goat milk is more valuable than well-fed lamb or kid. 

In nothing can the Italians benefit their country more than by 
improving the breed of sheep. Were they crossed with English 
breeds they w'ould carry more wool, and -better mutton would soon 
appear in the shops. The largo-boned, long-legged, narrow-backed 
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breed met with in the country between Ferrara and Padua would 
give a better account of their food if so crossed than they now do. 
The yield of wool, at present only about two and a half pounds, might 
be doubled, and the value of the sheep increased from what they are 
at present, namely lOs. to 20.s., to 30s or 40s. 

Taxation is high in Italy, and agriculture boars a largo share, 
being levied in all sorts of forms on tlio farms and at tho city gates, 
to pay the interest of the debt incurred for a united Italy, tho cost of 
a largo standing army, and an expensive system of administration. 
Were the energy and skill displayed on the large farms of Lombardy 
and Piedmont, as w'ell as by tho poasniit proprietors of the Arno, 
diffused over the kingdom, tho poorly employed labourers woidd 
have full work, and the land, now in many places almost idle, yield 
such an increase of produce as greatly to lighten the burden of the 
taxes. 

James Melvin. 



MISS FEREIER^S NOVELS.* 


An old novel is to s6ine people, I believe, a piece of literature worthy 
to bo ranked with an old newspaper or an old almanack—^not quite so 
dull as the last, a good deal duller than the first, but sharing with both 
the same distinguishing quality, that of essential incapacity to fulfil the 
reason of its existence. Students of the philosophy of language may be 
left to decide whether this is or is not a proof of the singular tyranny of 
names—an unconscious practical syllogism with the major premiss 
that a novel must be new. But no one, I think, is likely to contest 
the fact that such a view of old novels does prevail. If it prevails 
with any one who is accustomed to read for something else than the 
mere story, this must bo set down to a conviction that in at least the 
majority of novels there is nothing more than the story, and very 
often exceedingly little of that. But the books which Mr. Bentley 
has just reproduced in a handsome and convenient form (so that 
they neither sprawl over twice their proper portion of the shelves 
like the ordinary three-volume novel, nor weary the eye with blunt 
t)rpe, close-packed print, and bad paper, like the “ Railway ” variety) 
have the reputation at least of belonging to the small class of novels 
’ which are not merely more or less hardy annuals. They have very 
high testimonials, some of which must be known to many people in 
whose way the books themselves have never fallen. Scott praised 
them highly, not only, as he was wont to do with perhaps more 
generosity and good nature than strictly critical exactness, in private, 
but in his published works. Mackintosh read Destiny with an 
absorption suflicient to make him forget all about an impending dis¬ 
solution of Parliament, for the news of which he was anxiously 
Avaiting. There is praise of Miss Ferrier in the Nodes —praise which 
certainly does not require forgiveness as in Mr. Tennyson’s case. 
But, above all, there is something curious and, at the present day 
especially, almost portentous in the fact that Miss Ferrier Avas con¬ 
tent to write three novels, and three only. She had no imperative 
private reasons for ceasing to write; she had won a great deal of 
reputation by her books, and (a consideration which certainly would 
not have weakened the case with most people) she had made money 
in a most agreeably increasing proportion by her three ventures. 
Marriage brought her in £150 ; not a magnificent sum, certainly, 
but more than most novelists even of greater genius have made by 
their first novels. The Inheritance was sold for £1,000, and Destiny 

(1) Marriage. The Inheritance. Destiny, By Susan Edmonstone Ferrier. 6 vols. 
London: £. Bentley & Son. 1882. 
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for £1>700. She might probably have depended on at least as muoh 
for a fourth novel. But she persistently refused to write any morei 
and the probable reason for this refusal (as to which I may have 
something to say) rather heightens than impairs the merit of the 
refusal. So she remains in literary history a singular and almost 
unique figure. Men and women of one book—a book in most cases 
inspired by some peculiar circumstance or combination of circum¬ 
stances—are not uncommon. But that an author should live many 
days, should try the game three several times with result of praise 
and profit, and then, without any disgust such as checked Congreve 
or any sufficient disabling cause, retire from the field, this is certainly 
a most unusual thing. 

Susan Edmonstone Ferrier was born at Edinburgh on the 7th of 
September, 1782. The memoir which has been prefixed to the new 
edition of her works, and to which I am indebted for the facts of her 
biography, enters after the manner of the Scotch with some minute¬ 
ness into her genealogy and family connections. Among these 
latter in various distances of ascent, descent, and collateral rela¬ 
tion figure the present Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Braxfield 
(famous as the hero of many anecdotes of judicial and jocular 
brutality), and some other persons of note. But the principal fact 
of interest in this kind about Miss Ferrier is that she was aunt of the 
last of the metaphysicians, as ho has sometimes been called, the late 
Professor Ferrier of St. Andrews. Her father was a Writer to the 
Signet, and among his clients was the fifth Duke of Argyll. lie and 
his daughter were frequent visitors at Inveraray, and these visits are 
said, with pretty evident truth, to have had not a little influence in 
supplying Miss Ferrier with subjects of study and determining the 
character and personal arrangement of her books. Whatever criticism 
these works may be exposed to, even Madame cle Staiil, in the mood in 
which (according to a priceless anecdote recounted by Mr. Austen 
Leigh in his life of his aunt) she returned one of Miss Austen’s novels 
with the disdainful comment, “ vulgaire,” could not have objected to 
the ton of MissFerrier’s people. Her first heroine is an carl’s grand¬ 
daughter ; her second, a countess in her own right; her third, the 
only surviving child of a great Highland chieftain; and in all her 
books, countesses and duchesses, baronets and Ilonourablo Mr. So-and- 
so’s, “ do be jostling each other.” This, it is true, was very muoh 
the way of the novel of the period, and Miss Austen was almost the 
first to break through it—indeed, it may be shrewdly suspected that 
Corinno’s fine feelings were secretly shared by a large number of 
readers, and that this had not a little to do with the comparatively 
limited success of Pride and Prejudice and its fellows. There is, 
perhaps, present in Miss Ferrier herself, the least little feeling of 
the same kind; her books contain some excellent sentiments on the 
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vanity of rank and fashion, but somehow they leave on the reader's 
mind an impression that the author is secretly of Major Pendennis's 
mind as to the value of good acquaintances, and that it was more com¬ 
fortable to her to walk down her literary St. James’s Street on the 
arm of an carl than on that of a simple commoner who would have 
been puzzled to tell the name and status of his grandfather. How¬ 
ever this may be, her sketches wore at least taken from the life, and 
she did not, like certain Avriters of our own day, talk familiarly of 
the Honourable Jem and the Honourable Jemima on the strength of 
seeing the one at a respectful distance in a club smoking-room, and 
the other across some yards of gravel and the railings of Rotten 
Row. 

It is not quite clear at what time Marriage was actually begun, 
but that it was begun in consequence of tho Inveraray visits and of 
the company of “ fashionables” and of originals there open to in¬ 
spection, is pretty clear. It seems to have been planned with a 
certain Miss Clavering, niece of the Duke of Argyll, who was not 
only confidante, but was allowed to hold in some small degree the 
more honourable and responsible position of collaborator. The book 
was certainly in great part written before 1810, and was read in 
manuscript to Lady Charlotte Campbell, who approved of it highly. 
Rut though the author saw a great deal of literar}’’ society—she and 
her father visited Scott at Ashestiel soon after tho date just men¬ 
tioned—the book did not appear till 1818, when it was published by 
Blackwood. It may be suspected that part of the rea.son for hesita¬ 
tion was the audacious extent to Avhicli (as is acknowledged in tho 
correspondence with Miss Clavering) the characters were taken from 
living originals. HoAvever this may be, it appeared at last and Avas 
highly popular, draAving forth immediately after its appearance a 
public compliment from Sir Walter. 

The original idea of Marriage is stated correctly enough in a letter 
to Miss Clavering. It is the introduction of a spoilt child of English 
fashionable life to a rough Highland home abounding with characters. 
Miss Eerrier’s way of working out this conception was to a certain 
extent conventional—it is doubtful whether, with all her power, she 
ever got quite as clear of conA'cntiou as did her admirable contem¬ 
porary, Jane Austen—but it brings about many very comical and 
delightful situations. Lady Juliana Lindore is the daughter of a 
somewhat embarrassed English peer, the Earl of Courtland. Having 
no idea beyond her collection of pots, the society to which she has 
been accustomed, and a certain varnish of romance about handsome 
lovers and love in a cottage with a double coach-house, she receives 
with consternation her father’s announcement that she is to marry 
an ugly duke. For a time she vacillates, chiefly owing to the 
splendour of the duke’s presents, but at last the good looks of her 
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handsome lover, Harry Douglas, prevail, and the pair elope to Scot¬ 
land and are married. Douglas has a commission in the Guards, 
and though he is only the second son of a petty landowner, he has 
fortunately attracted the attention of a rich bachelor, General 
Cameron. But the general is disgusted with his favourite's escapade, 
Lord Courtland disowns his daughter, and after a brief honeymoon 
there is nothing for it but to accept his father’s invitation to the 
ancestral mansion in the Highlands. The pair set out with man and 
maid, pug, macaw, and squirrel, and Lady Juliana has pleasant 
visions of a romantic, but at the same time elegant, retreat where 
they will sojourn for a short time receiving the attentions of the 
countryside and giving fHes dtampetres in return, and will then 
return to enjoy the pleasures of London with a handsome endowment 
from her husband’s father. He himself has some misgivings, but 
having left his home at a very early age, and looking back at it 
through the “ filmy blue ” of the past, is by no means prepared for 
the actual condition of Glenfern. The introduction of the pair to the 
reality of things takes place as follows :— 

“ The conversation was interrupted; for just at that moniont thoj^ had gained 
tho summit of a very high hill, and tho post-boy, stopping to give his horses 
breath, turned round to tho carriage, pointing at tho same timo, with a signifi¬ 
cant gesture, to a tall thin gray house, something resembling a towor, that stood 
in tho valo beneath. A small sullen-looking lako was in front, on whose 
banks grow neither tree nor shrub, llehiud rose a chain of l ugged cloud- 
C!ipi)ed hills, on tho declivities of which were some faint attempts at young 
plantations ; and tho only level gi’ound con.si,stod of a few dingy turnip fields, 
enclosed with stone walls, or dykes, as the post-boy called them. It was now 
Novembor ; tho day was raw and cold; and a tliick drizzling raiu was begin¬ 
ning to fall. A dreary stillness roigned all around, broken only at intoiTals by 
tho screams of tho sea-fowl that hovered over tho lako, on whoso dark and 
troubled waters was dimly described a little boat, plied b)' one solitary being. 

'“What a scone!’ at length Lady Juliana exclaimed, shuddering as she 
spoke. ‘ Good Ood, what a scone ! How I pity the unhappy wretches who 
aro doomed to dwell in such a place! and yonder hideou,s grim houso—it 
makes mo sick to look at it. Per Heaven’s sake, bid him drive on.’ Another 
significant look from tho driver mado tho colour mount to Douglas’s chock, 
as he stammered out, ‘ Surely it can’t bo; yet somehow I don’t know. ]h-ay, 
my lad,’ letting down ono of tho glasses, and addressing tho post-boy, ‘ what is 
the name of that house ? ’ 

“ ‘ Hooso! ’ repeated tho driver; ‘ ca’ yo then a hoose ? Thon’s gude Qlen- 
fern Castlo.’ ” 

Disenchantment follows disenchantment. Glenfern is a sufficiently 
commodious but quite uncivilised mansion, and its inhabitants con¬ 
sist of the father, a well-meaning chieftain, his three maiden sisters 
(Miss Jacky, tho sensible woman of the parish, Miss Nicky, who is 
a notable housewife, and Miss Grizzy, who is nothing in particular), 
and five daughters. The eldest son with his wife abides at a short 
distance. Very short experience of these circumstances suffices to 
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reduce Lady Juliana to hysterics, which are treated by the aunts in 
the following fashion:— 

“ ‘ Oh, the amiable creature! ’ interrupted the unsuspecting spiueters, almost 
stifling her with their caresses as they spoke: ‘ Welcome, a thousand times 
welcome, to Glenforn Castle,* said Miss Jacky, who was esteemed by much tiie 
most sensible woman, as well as the greatest orator in the whole parish; 
‘ nothing shall bo wanting, dearest Lady Juliana, to compensate for a parent’s 
rigour, and make you happy and comfortable. Consider this as your future 
homo! My sisters and myself will bo as mothers to you; and see these charm¬ 
ing young creatures,’ dragging forward two tall frightened girls, with sandy 
hair and groat purple arms; ‘ thank Providence for having blest you with such 
sisters ! ’ ‘ Don’t speak too much, Jacky, to our dear niece at present,’ said 

Miss Gri/jiy; ‘ I think one of I^ady Maclaughlan’s composing draughts would 
bo the best thing for her.’ 

“ ‘ Composing draughts at this time of daj'! ’ cried Mias Nicky; ‘ I should 
think a little good broth a much wiser thing. There are some excellent family 
broth making below, and I’ll desire Tibby to bring a few.* 

“ ‘ Will you take a little soup, love ? ’ a§kod Douglas. Uis lady nssented ; 
and Miss Nicky vanished, but quickly re-entered, followed by Tibby, carrying 
a huge bowl of coarso broth, swimming with leeks, greens, and grease. Lady 
Juliana attempted to taste it; but her delicate palate revolted at the homely 
faro; and she gave up the attempt, in spite of Miss Nicky’s earnest entreaties 
to take a few more of these excellent family broth. 

“‘I should think,’ said Ilcnry, as ho vainly attempted to stir it round, 

‘ that a little wino would bo more to the purpose than this stuff.’ 

“ The aunts looked at each other; and, withdrawing to a corner, a whisper¬ 
ing consultation took place, in which Lady Maclaughlan’s opinion, ‘ birch, balm, 
currant, heating, cooling, running risks,’ &c., &c., transpired. At length the 
question was carried; and some tolerable sherry and a piece of very substantial 
shortbread-werQ produced.” 

What follows may bo guessed without much difficulty, though the 
recital is well worth reading. Lady Juliana wearies her husband 
and his relatives with every possible demonstration of insolence and 
folly. The pipes make her faiut; her favourite boasts and birds 
(which the old-fashioned politeness of tho laird and a certain respect 
for her rank will not permit him to banish) become tho nuisances of 
the house; and though she condescends to stay at Glenfern until she 
has enriched tho family tree with a new generation—Major Douglas, 
tho eldest son, has no children—she shows more and more her utter 
vacuity of mind, her want of real affection for her unlucky husband, 
and the impossibility of satisfying her by any concessions consistent 
with the means of the family. After a time, however, a new 
personage appears on the scene in the person of Lady Maclaughlan, 
one of the strongest and most original characters who had yet found 
a home in English fiction. Her defects are two only, that she is 
admitted to be very nearly a photograph from tho life, and that, like 
too many of the characters of Marriage, she has but very little to do 
with the story. Lady Maclaughlan’s humours are almost infinite 
and can hardly hope to represent themselves in any sufficient manner 
by dint of extract. She is a sort of cross between Lady Bountiful 
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and Ladj Kew, a mixture wHoh will be admitted to be original, 
especially as one of the component parts bad not yet been sepa¬ 
rately presented at all to the public. This is the fashion of her 
introduction:— 

“ Out of this equipage issued a figure, clothed in a light-coloured, large- 
flowered chintz raiment, carefully drawn through the pocket-holes, either for 
its own preserration, or the more disinterested purpose of displaying a dark 
short stuJff petticoat, which, with the same liberality, afforded ample scope for 
the survey of a pair of worsted stockingp and black leather shoes, something 
resembling buckets. A faded rod cloth jacket, which bore evident marks of 
having been severed from its native skirts, now acted in the capacity of a 
spencer. On the head rose o stupendous fabric, in the form of a cap, on the 
summit of which was placed a black beaver hat, tied <i la poiaaardt, A small 
black satin muff in one hand, and a gold-headed walking-stick in the other, 
completed the dress and decoration of this personage/’ 

Lady Maclaughlan has a Smollett-like husband who is a hopeless 
cripple, and she is a tyrant to her friends, and especially to “ the 
girls,” as she calls the aunts at Glenfern, but she has plenty of 
brains. An excellent scene, though like many in the book rather 
of an extravagant kind, is that where tho Glonfern party have come 
to dine with her on a wrong day. They make their way into the 
house with the utmost difficulty, surprise Sir Sampson Maclaughlan 
in undress, and only at last arc ushered into tho redoubtable pre¬ 
sence :— 

“After ascending several long dark stairs, and following divers windings 
and turnings, the party at length reached the door of the sanctum sanctorum, 
and having gently tapped, tho voice of the priestess was heard in no very 
encouraging accents, demanding ‘ Who was there ? ’ 

“ ‘ It’s only us,’ replied her trembling friend. 

‘“Only us? humph! 1 wonder what fool is called only ns! Open the 
door, rhilistino, and see what only us wants.’ 

“ Tho door was opened and tho party entered. Tho day was closing in, but 
by the faint twilight that mingled with tho gleams from a smoky smouldering 
fire, Lady Maclaughlan was dimly discernible, as she stood upon the hearth, 
watching the contents of an enormous kettle that emitted both steam and 
odour. She regarded the invaders with her usual raarblo aspect, and without 
moving either joint or mu.scle as they drew near. 

‘“I declare—I don’t think you know us. Lady Maclaughlan,’ said Miss 
Grizzy in a tone of affected vivacity, with which she strove to conceal her 
agitation. 

“ ‘ Know you! ’ repeated her friend—‘ humph! Who you are, I know very 
well; but what brings you hero, I do not know. Do you know yourselves ? ’ 

“ ‘ I declare—I can’t conceive-’ began Miss Grizzy; but her trepidation 

Errested her speech, and her sister therefore proceeded— 

“ ‘ Your ladyship’s declaration is no less astonishing than incomprohensible. 
We have waited upon you by your own express invitation on the day appointed 
by yourself; and we have been received in a manner, I must say, ws did not 
expect, considering this is the first visit of our niece Lady Juliana Douglas.’ 

“ ‘I’ll tell you what, girls,’ replied their friend, as she still stood with her 
back to tho fire, and her hands behind her; * I’ll toll you what,—^you are not 
yourselves—^you are all lost—quite mad—that’s all—humph ! * 

“ ‘ If. that’s the case, we cannot bo fit company for your ladyship,’ retorted 
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Miss Jacky wanuly ; ‘ and tliercfore the best thing we can do is to I'eturn the 
way wo came. Corao, Lady Juliana—come, sister.’ 

“ ‘ I declare, Jacky, the impetuosity of your temper is—I really cannot 
stand it-’ and the gentlo Qrizzy gave way to a flood of tears. 

“ ‘ You used to be rational, intelligent creatures,’ resumed her ladyship ; 
‘ but what has come over you, I don’t know. You come tumbling in here at 
the middle of tho night—and at the top of the house—nobody knows how— 
when I never was thinking of you; and because I don’t tell a parcel of lies, and 
pretend I expected you, you are for flying off again—humph! Is this tho 
behaviour of women in their senses ? Hut since you are here, you may as well 
sit down and say w’hat brought you. Get down, Gil Bias—go along, Tom 
Jones,’ addressing two huge cats, who occupied a three-cornered leather chair 
by the fireside, and who relinquished it with much reluctance. ' 

“ ‘ IIow do you do, pretty creature?’ kissing Lady Juliana, as she seated 
her in this cat’s cradle. ‘ Now, girls, sit down, and tell what brought you hero 
to-day—humph ! ’ 

“ ‘Can your Ladyship ask such a question, after having formally invited 
US ? ’ demanded tho wrathful J acky. 

‘ ‘ ‘ I’ll tell you what, girls; you were just as much invited by mo to dine here 
to-day as you were api)ointcd to sup with tho Grand Seignior—humph' ’ 

“ ‘ What day of tho week does your Ladyship call this ? ’ 

“ ‘ I call it 'i'uesdaj'; but I suppose the Glcnferii calendar calls it Thursday : 
Thursday was the day 1 invited you to come.’ 

“ ‘ I’m sure—I’m thankful we’re got to the bottom of it at last,’ cried Miss 
Grizzy ; ‘ I road it, because I'm sui'o you wrote it, Tuesday.’ 

“ ‘ IIow could you bo such a fool, my love, as to road it any such thing ? 
Even if it had boon written Tuesday, you might have had tho sense to know it 
meant Thursday. When did you know mo invito anybody for a Tuesday ? ’ 

“ ‘ I declare it’s vciy truo; 1 certainly ought to have known bettor. I am 
(piito confiiundod at my own stupiditj"; for as you observe, even though you 
liad said Tuesday, 1 might have known that you must have meant Thursday.’ 

“ ‘ Well, well, no more about it. Since you are hero you must stay hero, 
and you must have something to eat, I suppose. Sir Sampson and I have 
dined two hours ago ; but you shall have your dinner for all that. I must 
shut shop for this day, it seems, and leave my resuscitating tincture all in the 
doadthraw—Methusalem pills cpiilc in their infancy. But there’s no help for 
it. Since you are lioro jou must .^tay here, and you must be fed and lodged; 
so got along, girls, get along. Hero, Gil Bias—come, Tom Jones.’ And, pro- 
ecdod by her cats, and followed by her guests, she led the waj"- to the parlour.” 

The humours of Glenforji and its neighbourhood, however, come 
to an end before long. The offer of a farm to Harry Douglas by his 
good-natured old father and his wife’s utter horror at tho idea, tho 
birth of twin girls for whom their mother entertains no feelings but 
profound disgust, aiid the general revolt of the w'hole family at Lady 
Juliana are happily succeeded by the relenting of General Cameron. 
He procures the restoration of the commission which Douglas has 
forfeited by breaking liis leave and gives nim a handsome allowance. 
One of the twins is left to the care of Mrs. Douglas; the elder 
brother’s wife, the other accompanies her parents to London, But 
Lady Juliana’s senseless folly once more ruins her husband. Her 
discourtesy to General Cameron alienates him, her insane extrava¬ 
gance far outruns the allowance which even while marrying and 
disinheriting Harry he does not withhold. Douglas goes on foreign 
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service and practically nothing more is heard of him. Lady Juliana 
finds u home with her daughter Adelaide in the house of her 
brother, who has been deserted by his wife. A long gap ooouw in 
the chronology, and the story is resumed when Adelaide and Mary 
(whom her mother has practically forgotten) are grown up. It is 
thought proper (much to Lady Juliana’s disgust) that her daughter 
shall pay her a visit, and the second volume of the novel is occupied 
by the history of this. On the way to England there is a lively 
episode in which Mary Douglas is taken to see an ancient great-aunt 
in Edinburgh, whose account of tho “ improvements ” of modern 
days is not a little amusing, Mrs. MaeShake, indeed, is one of those 
originals, evidently studios from tho life, whom Miss Ferrier could 
draw with a somewliat malicious but an admirably graphic pen. 
Similar characters of a redeeming kind in the second part of the 
book arc Dr. Hcdgill, Lord Courlland’s house pliysician, a parasite 
of a bygone but extremely amusing type, and Lady Emily, Lord 
Courtland’s daughter, who is one of a class of young women whom for 
some incomprehensible reason no novelist before Miss Austen dared 
to make a heroine of. Mary herself, who is tho heroine, is a great 
trial to the modern reader. 

“ ‘ I am HOY,' to moot my mother ' ’ thought sho ; and, unconscious of every¬ 
thing else, sho was assisted Irom fho carriage, and conduclod into tho house. 
A door was thiown open ; but shiinking from tho glare of light and sound of 
voices that n,->sa,ilod her, sho stood dazzled and dismayed, till sho beheld a 
figure approaching that sho guessed to ho her mother. Iler heart beat violently 
—a film was upon her eyes —sho made an elfoit to reach her mother’s arms, 
and sank lifeless on her bosoui! 

“ Lady Juliana, lor such it was, doubted not but that her daughter was 
really dead ; foi though she talked of fainting every hour of the day herself, 
still what is omphatically called a (had-fniut was a spectacle no loss strange 
than shocking to her. She was therefore sufficiently alarmed and overcome to 
behave in a very interesting manner; and some yearnings of pity even possessed 
her heart as sho beheld her daughtci’s lifeless form extended before her—her 
beautiful, though iiiaiiimule features, half hid by tho profusion of golden ring¬ 
lets that fell around her. But those kindly feelings were of short duration ; 
for no sooner was tho natuie of her daughter’s insensibility ascertained, than 
all her former hostility returned, as she found every one’s attention directed to 
Mary, and sho heiself entirely ovei looked in the general interest she had 
excited; and her displeasure was still further increased as Mary, at length 
slowly unclosing her eyes, stretched out her hands, and faintly articulated, 

‘ My mother! ’ ” 


In the same way “ trembling violently ” she is ready to full upon 
her sister’s neck, a proceeding to which her sister (a young woman,, 
leaving something to desire in point of morality, but sensible enough) 
strongly objects. This second volume includes, besides the capital 
figure of Dr. Eedgill (^to whom I regret that justice cannot be 
done by extracts), not a few isolated studies of the ridiculous which 
can hardly be too highly spoken of. The drawback is that they 

VOL. XXXI. N.S. 
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have no more than the faintest connection with the story as such; 
indeed, it can hardly be said that there is any story in Marriage. It 
is a collection of exceedingly clever caricatures, some of which 
deserve a higher title, and the best of which will rank with the best 
originals in English fiction. 

Six years passed between the appearance of Marriage and the 
appearance of The Inheritance. The practical success of the earlier 
book may best be judged by the fact that while Marriage brought 
Miss Ferrier in £150, Blackwood, who had published it, gave her 
more than six times as much for the new novel. For once difler- 
cuce of price and profit corresponded not unduly to difference of 
merit. The individual studies and characters of The Inheritance are 
as good as those of McCrriage, while the novel, as a novel, is infinitely 
better. In her first work the author had been content to string 
together amusing caricatures or portraits without any but a rudi¬ 
mentary attempt at central interest. The Inheritance, if its plot is of 
no great intricacy (Miss Ferrior was never famous for plots), is at 
any rate decently churpente, and the excellent studies of character, 
which make it delightful to read, are bound together with a very 
respectable cement of narrative. “ The Inhcritanco ” is the Earldom 
and estates of Ilossville, which, by a chapter of accidents, devolve on 
Gertrude St. Clair, the only daughter of a younger and misallied 
brother of the reigning Earl, as inheritrix presumptive. She and 
her mother are invited to Ilossville Castle, the inhabitants of which 
are the reigning Earl and his sistor. Lady Betty. Lady Betty is a 
nonentity. Lord Rossvillc a pompous fool, who delights in his own 
eloquence. 

The Kossville society is completed by three nephews, with one of 
whom Gertrude is intended to fall in love, with another of whom she 
ought to fall in love, and (as a natural consequence) with the third 
of whom she docs fall in love. The remaining characters of the 
book are more numerous than is the case in Marriage, and much 
better grouped. Miss Pratt, a talkative cousin of the Ilossville 
family, is one of the few characters in Miss Ferrier’s books who can 
afford comparison vdth those of Miss Austen. She is constantly 
citing the witticisms of a certain Anthony Whyte, who may be justly 
said to be an ancestor of Mrs. Harris, inasmuch as he is always talked 
about and never seen. She is also foredoomed to cross the soul of 
Lord Ilossville, whose feelings of decency she outrages by proposing 
that a large company shall visit his dressing-room, whose elaborate 
sentences she constantly interrupts, and whom she finally killsj by 
making her appearance in a hearse, the only vehicle which she has 
been able to engage to convey her through a snowstorm. The other 
branch of Gertrude’s connections, however, furnish their full share 
to the gallery of satirical portraits. The Blacks, Mrs. St. Clair’s 
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relations, have improved somewhat in circumstances since she made 
a stolen match with her husband, and they are now on the outskirts 
of county society. The eldest daughter is engaged to a wealthy and 
fairly well-connected Nabob, Major Waddell, and on this unlucky 
pair Miss Ferrier concentrates the whole weight of her sarcasm, 
especially on Miss Bell Black, the bride elect, who is always talking 
about “ my situation.” The gem, however, of this part of the book 
is the following letter from Lilly Black, the second sister and brides¬ 
maid, who, according to old fashion, accompanies Major and Mrs. 
Waddell on their bridal tour. Jeffrey is said to have admired this 
particularly, which shows that the awful Aristarch of Craigerook, 
when his prejudices were not concerned, and when new planets did 
not sw'im too impertinently into his ken, was quite ready to give them 
welcome. 

“ The following letters were put into Gertrude’s hand one morning. The 
first she opened was sealed with an evergreen loaf; motto, Jc, ne change qiCeii 
mouranf. 

“ ‘I am iuoxpro8sil)ly pained to think what an opinion my dearest cousin 
must have formed of mo, from having allowed so much time to elapse ere I 
commenced a corcspondonce from which, believe mo, I expect to derive the 
most unfeigned and heartfelt delight. But you, my dear friend, whoso fate it 
has been to roam, “ and other realms to view,” will, I am euro, make allowance 
for tho apparent neglect and unkindness I have been guilty of, which, bo 
assured, was very far from designed on my part. Indeed, scarce a day has 
elapsed since we parted that I have not planned taking up my pen to address 
you, and to attempt to convey to you somo idea, however faint, of all I have 
seen and felt since bidding adieu to Caledonia. But, alas I so many of the 
vulgar cares of life obtrude themselves oven hero, in “ wilds unknown to public 
view,” as have left me little leisure for tho interchange of thought. 

“ ‘ Were it not for those annoyances, and the want of a congenial soul to pour 
forth my feelings to, I could almost imagine myself in Paradise. Apropos, is a 
certain regiment still at B., and have you got acquainted with any of tho 
officers yet ? You will perhaps bo tempted to smile at that question; but I 
assure you there is nothing at all in it. Tho Major and Bell (or Mrs. Major 
Waddell, as she wishes to bo called in future, as she thinks Bell too familiar an 
appellation for a married woman) are, I think, an uncommon happy attached 
pair—tho only drawback to their happiness is the Major’s having been particu¬ 
larly bilious of late, which he ascribes to tho heat of tho weather, but expects 
to derive the greatest benefit from tho waters of Harrowgate. For my part, I 
am sure many a “longing lingering look” I shall cast behind when we bid 
adieu to tho sylvan shores of Winandor. I have attempted somo views of it, 
which maj' servo to carry to you some idea of its beauties. One on a watch- 
paper, I think my most successful effort. The Major has rallied mo a good 
deal as to who that is intended for; but positively that is all a joke, I do assure 
you. But it is time that I should now attempt to give you some account of 
my travels, though, as I promise myself the delight of showing you my journal 
when we meet, I shall omit the detail of our journey, and at once waft you to 
what I call Lake Land. But where shall 1 find language to express my admi¬ 
ration ! 

“ ‘ One thing I mast not omit to mention, in order that you may be able to 
conceive somo idea of the delight we experienced, and for which wo were 
indebted to tho Major’s politeness and gallantry. In order to surprise us, he 
proposed our taking a little quiet sail, as he termed it, on the lake. All was 
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silence; when, upon a signal made, figure to yourself the astonishment and 
delight of Mrs. Major and myself, when a grand flourish of French horns 
burst upon our ears, waking the echoes all round; the delightful harmony was 
repeated from every recess which echo haunted on the borders of the lake. At 
finst, indeed, the surprise was almost too much for Mrs. Major, and she became 
a little hysterical, but she was soon recovered by the Major’s tenderness and 
assurances of safety. Indeed he is, without exception, the most exemplary 
and devoted husband I over beheld; still I confess (but that is mtn nous), 
that to me, the little taste he displays for the tuneful Nino would be a great 
drawback to my matrimonial felicity. 

“ ‘ After having enjoyed this delightful concert, wo bade a long adieu to the 
sylvan shores of Tills Water, and proceeded to Keswick, or, as it is proiwrly 
denominated, Derwent Water, which is about three miles long; its pure 
transparent bosom, studded with numberless wooded islands, and its sides 
beautifully variegated with elegant mansions, snow-white cottages, taper 
spires, pleasant fields, adorned by the hand of cultivation, and towering groves 
that seem as if impervious to the light of day. The celebrated Fall of Lodore 
I shall not attempt to depict; but figure, if you can, a stupendous cataract, 
rushing headlong over enormous rocks and crags, which vainly seem to oppose 
themselves in its progress. 

“ ‘With regret wo tore ourselves from the cultivated beauties of Derwent, 
and taking a look, en 2 uissaut, of the more secluded Grassmero and Rydall, 
wo at length found ourselves on the shores of the magnificent Winander. 

“ ‘ Picture to yourself, if it bo possible, stupendous mountains rearing their 
cloud-capped heads in all the sublimity of horror, while an immense shoot of 
azure reflected the crimson and yellow rays of the setting sun as they floated o’er 
its motionless green bosom, on which was impressed the bright image of the sur¬ 
rounding woods and meadows, speckled with snowy cottages and elegant villas! 
I really felt as if inspired, so much was ray enthusiasm kindled, and yet I fear 
my description will fail in conveying to you any idea of this nover-to-be- 
forgotten scene. But I must now bid you adieu, which I do with the greatest 
reluctance. How thought flows upon me when I take up my pen! how 
inconceivable to mo the distaste which some people express for letter-writing ! 
Scribbling, as they contemptuously term it. Ifow I pit}"- such vulgar 
souls! You, my dear cousin, I am sure, arc not one of them. I have 
scarcely left room for Mrs. Major to add a PS. Adieu! Your affectionate 

“ ‘ Lilly.’ 

“ Mrs. Waddell’s postscript was as follows:— 

“‘Ma ciiLUB CousiN'k—O f course you cannot cxjiect that I, a married 
woman, can possibly have much time to devote to my female friends, with an 
adoring husband, who never stirs from my side, and to whom my every thought 
is duo. But this much, in justice to myself, I think it proper to say, that I 
am the happiest of my sex, and that I find my Waddell everything generous, 
kind, and brgve! 

“' Isabella Waddell.’ ” 

There are not many better things than this of the kind, and it is 
matched by a long passage (too long, unhappily, to quote) as to a 
certain Miss Becky Duguid, an old maid, and a victim of commis¬ 
sions and such-like sacrifices to friendship. But one passage also 
dealing with the Black family must be given to show the keenness 
of Miss Ferrier’a observation, and tho neatness of her satirical 
expression;— 

“ Mrs. Fairbairn was one of thoFO ladies who, from the time she became a 
mother, ceased to be anything else. All tho duties, pleasures, charities, and 
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decenoies of life were henceforth concentrated in that one grand oharaoteriatio ; 
every object in life was henceforth viewed through that single medium. Her 
own motter was no longer her mother; eho was the grandmother of her dear 
infants, her brothers and sisters wore more uncles and aunts, and even her 
husband ceased to be thought of as her husband from the time he beoame a 
father. He was no longer tho being who had claims on her time, her thoughts, 
her talents, her affections; ho was simply Mr. Fairbairn, the noun masculine 
of Mrs. Fairbairn, and tho father of her children. Happily for Mr. Fairbairn, 
ho was not a person of very nice foelings or refined taste; and although at first 
he did feel a little unpleasant when ho “ow how much his children wore pre¬ 
ferred to himself, yet in tune ho became accustomed to it, then eame to look 
upon Mrs. Fairbairn as tho most cxomplury of mothers, and finally resolved 
himself into tho father of a very fine fimily, of which Mrs. Fairbairn was the 
mother. In all this there wjs more of selfish egotism and animal instinct than 
of rational affection orChnstian piinciplo; but both parents piqued themselves 
upon their fondness for their olfsprmg, as if it wore a feeling peculiar to them¬ 
selves, and not one they shared in common with ‘the lowest and weakest of 
their species. T.iko them, too, it was upon tho bodies of their childron that 
they lavished their chief care and tonderness, for, as to the immortal interests 
of thoir souls, or tho cultivation of their minds, or tho improvement of their 
tempers, these W'eie but little attended to, at least in comparison of thoir 
health and personal appearance.” 

Such passages are fair, but not extraordinarily favourable 
examples of tho faculty of satire (a little “ hard ” perhaps, as even 
her admirers acknowledged it to bo, but admirably clear-sighted and 
felicitous in expression) with which Miss Ferrier illustrated all her 
novels, and especially this her masterpiece. The general story of 
T/ie Inheritance is, however, quite sufficiently interesting and well- 
managed, even without tlie embroidery of character study. Lord 
Itossville, a well-meaning but short-sighted man, begins to suspect, 
rightly enough in general, but Avrongly in particular, that his 
heiress is likely to bo disobedient to bis desire that she shall marry 
her cousin (and failing her, his next heir), JVfr. Delmour, a dull 
politician. She boldly tells him that she cannot marry Mr. Delmour, 
and he threatens to disinherit her, but before his mind is fully made 
up ho dies suddenly, and she succeeds. Her lover, the younger 
brother of Mr. Delmour, has shown signs of interestedness which 
might bo suspicious to a less guileless person than Gertrude, but the 
chapter of accidents enables him to regain his position, and he is 
more attentive than ever to the Countess of Rossville in her own 
right. Luckily an old promise to her mother prevents her from marry¬ 
ing at once. But at her lover’s suggestion she goes up to London, 
is introduced by him to fashionable society, indulges in all sorts of 
expense and folly (Miss Ferrier is great on tho expense and folly of 
London life, and the wickedness of absenteeism), and neglects the 
good works at llossvillo, in which tho third cousin Lindsay, the 
virtuous hero of the story, has interested her before. At last she 
returns to her home, and a storm, which has long been brewing, 
breaks. A stranger, who has before been introduced as mysteriously 
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threatening’ and annoying Mrs. St. Clair, makes himself mor6 objeo- 
tionablo than ever, forcing his way into the castle, wantonly exhibit¬ 
ing his power over the mother, and through her over her indignant 
daughter, and by degrees making himself wholly intolerable. At 
last the mystery is disclosed. Gertrude is not Countess of Kossville 
at all, nor even daughter of Mrs. Sk Clair. She is a supposititious 
child whom her ambitious mother (so called) has taken for tho pur¬ 
pose of foisting her as heiress on the Rossville family. At first it 
seems as if she were to suffer the intolerable punishment of being 
handed over to the scoundrel Lewiston as his daughter, but his 
pretensions to her are so far disproved. Cetera quin neseit ? The 
faithless Colonel Delmour flies off, the good Lindsay remains, and a 
course of accidents replaces Gertrude us mistress (though not in her 
own right) at Rossville Castle. 

The Inheritance is a book which really deserves a great deal of 
praise. Almost the only exceptions to be taken to it are the rather 
violent alternations of avar^vwpiain and TreptweTem, which lead to tho 
conclusion and tho mismanagement of tho figure of Lewiston. This 
ruffian is represented as a Yankee, but he is not in the least like 
either the American of history or the conventional Yankee of fiction 
and tho stage. Ho is clearly a character for whom tho author had 
no type ready in her memory or experience, and whom she conse¬ 
quently invented partly out of her own head and partly from such 
rather inappropriate stock models of villains as she happened to bo 
acquainted with. He is not probable in himself, nor arc his actions 
probable, for a business-like scoundrel such as he is represented 
to be would have known perfectly well that forcing himself into 
Rossville Castle, and behaving as if it were his own property, was 
an almost certain method of killing tho goose that laid the golden 
eggs. But these faults are not of the first importance, and the 
general merits of the book are very great. Gertrude herself is a 
consistent, lifelike, and agreeable character, neither too sentimental 
nor too humoursome, but perfectly human; all the other characters 
group well round her, and as for the merely satirical passages and 
personages they are wholly admirable. 

The Inheritance was more popular even than Marriage had been; 
but the author still refused to be hurried into production. She had ’ 
always been very coy about acknowledging her work—all her books 
were published anonymously—and she was accustomed to write 
(though that operation may seem a harmless one enough) with as 
much secrecy as Miss Austen herself observed. But Sir Walter Scott 
was taken into confidence as to the publicatibn of Destiny, and 
through his, good offices with Cadell she obtained a much larger sum * 
for it than she had hitherto received. The book is an advance even 
upon The Inheritance, and much more upon Marriage, in unity and 
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completeness of plot, and it contains tvi^o or three of Miss Fefrier’s 
most elaborate and finished pictures of oddities. But, as it seems .to¬ 
me, there is a considerable falling off in rem and spontaneity. Tho 
story-interest of the book centres on the fortunes of Glenroy, a 
Highland chieftain of large property, and his daughter Edith. In 
former days an appanage of considerable extent has been carved out 
of the Glenroy property, and this at the date of the story has fallen 
in to a distant relation of the famih , who is childless, and who visits 
the country for the first time. Glenroy, petty tyrant though he is 
at home, condescends to court this kinsman for the sake of his 
inheritance. The old man, however, who is both ill-natured and 
parsimonious, and who is revolted by the luxurious waste of 
Glenroy’s household, leaves the property, under rather singular 
conditions, to certain poor relations of Glenroy’s, Bonuld Mal¬ 
colm, a boy about the same age as the chief’s son, Norman, and 
his nephew, Reginald, being the special heir. This boy goes to sea, 
and what may be called one branch of the plot concerns his disap¬ 
pearance and his unwillingness, by making himself known after a 
long absence, to oust his father from the property (as under the 
settlement he would bo obliged to do). The other branch, which is 
reunited with this first branch rather adroitly, springs in, this wise. 
Glenroy, somewhat late in life, and after the birth of his children 
Norman and Edith, has married Lady Elizabeth Waldograve, a re¬ 
production of Lady Juliana in Marriage. She has one daughter, 
who, by the death of relations, becomes a peeress in her own right 
(Miss Perrier, it will be observed, has a genuinely Scotch objection 
to limiting the descent of honoxirs to heirs male), and Lady Eliza¬ 
beth having quarrelled with her husband, is very glad to take her 
daughter Florinda awjiy with her. Only after many years does she 
return, and the rivalry (unconscious on Edith’s part) between Glon- 
roy’s daughter and the English peeress for the hand of Reginald 
gives rise to some good scenes. Norman Malcolm, the heir, has 
died already, and after a short period of dotage Glenroy himself 
follows, leaving his daughter totally unprovided for, in consequence 
of his belief in her approaching marriage to Reginald, on whom the 
estates devolve. Edith’s subsequent fortunes (for, as may be readily 
imagined, the beautiful and wealthy Florinda carries the day); her 
stay with some Cockney connections of her mother’s; the unlucky 
relations (again much copied from Marriage) of Reginald and 
Florinda, all lead up to the final reappearance of Ronald and the 
necessary marriage bells.* 

The lighter dishes of this particular banquet consist of a Haus- 
franzositif Madame Latour (who is perhaps somewhat indebted to 
Miss Edgeworth); of the Cockney pair, Mr. and Mrs. Ribley, 
amusing but conventional; of the chief’s two dependants and butts, 
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Benbowie, a cocklaird of his own clan, and Mrs. Macaulay, a good- 
hearted, poor relation, who plays the mother to Edith; and, above 
all, of Mr. McDow, the minister of the parish. This last portrait 
is a satire of what Dryden called the “ bloody ” kind (the same word 
in the same sense is used to this day in the politest French, and I do 
not know why English should be more squeamish), on the foibles of the 
Presbyterian clergy. Jeffrey is said to have pronounced Mr. McDow 
an entire and perfect chrysolite. With his “ moderate ** opinions, 
his constant hunger and thirst after decreets and augmentations (it 
may be explained to those who do not know Scotland that a minister 
of the Established Church, unlike his English compeer, is enabled, 
if he chooses, to be a perpetual thorn in the sides of the owners of 
real property in his parish by claims for increased stipend, repairs to 
the manse, &c.), his vulgarity, his stupid jokes, bis unfailing 
presence as an uninvited guest at every feast, there is no doubt of 
the truth of the picture or of the strength of the satire. But Miss 
Ferrier oceasionally lets her acid bite a little too deeply, and it may 
be thouglit that she has done this here. Mr. McDow has the same 
fault as some of Flaubert’s characters—he is too uniformly disgust¬ 
ing. A testimonial to this man, who is a model, be it remembered, 
of coarseness, ignorance, stupidity, and selfish neglect of his duties, 
is a good specimen of the shaiq) strokes which Miss Ferrier con¬ 
stantly dealt to the vices and follies of society—strokes sharper 
perhaps than any lady novelist, except George Eliot, has cared or 
known how to aim :— 

“My Dear Sib—I t is with the most unfeigned satisfaction I take up my 
pen to bear ray public testimony to worth such as yours, enriched and adorned 
as it is with abilities of the first order—polished and refined by all that learning 
can bestow. I’rom the early period at which oui‘ friendship commenced few, I 
flatter myself, can boast of a more intimate acquaintance with you than mysolf; 
but such is the retiring modesty of your natui’e, that I fear, wore I to express 
the high sense I entertain of your merit, I might wound that delicacy which is 
BO prominent a feature in your character. I shall therefore merely affirm, that 
your talents I consider as of the very highest order; your learning and 
erudition are deep, various, and profound; while your scholastic researches 
have over been conducted on the broad basis of Christian moderation and 
gentlemanly liberality. Your doctrines I look upon as of the most sound, 
practical description, calculated to superinduce the clearest and most compre¬ 
hensive system of Christian morals, to which your own character and conduct 
afford an apt illustration. As a preacher, your language is nervous, copious, 
and highly rhetorical; your action in the pulpit free, eas}', and graceful. As 
a companion, your colloquial powers are of no ordinary description, while the 
dignity of your manners, combined with the suavity of your address, render 
your company universally .sought after in the very first society. In short, to 
sum up the whole, 1 know no man more likely than yourself to adorn the 
gospel, both by your precept and example. With the utmost esteem and respect, 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Most faithfully and sincerely yoiufs, 

“Eoderiok M'Craw, 

, “ Professor of Belles LeltresP 
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Destiny was published in 1831, and was its author’s last work. 
Nothing else from her pen has been published to my knowledge, 
except the.brief reminiscences of visits to Ashestiel and Abbotsford, 
which appeared in Temple Bar some years ago, and are reprinted in 
this edition. Her silence was not owing to want of invitation to 
write, for London publishers offered her handsome terms; but she 
could not please herself with any idea that occurred to her, and 
accordingly declined tho offers. Indeed, there are not, I think, 
wanting signs in Destiny that a fourth book would have been a 
failure. She was no longer young ; her stock of originals, taken sur 
le vif, was probably exhausted; her old sarcastic pleasure in cynical 
delineation was giving way to a somewhat pietistic view of things 
which is very noticeable in her last noveland, to crown all, she 
was in failing health and suffered especially from impaired eyesight. 
Yet she survived the publication of Destiny for nearly a quarter 
of a century, and did not die till November, 1854, at the age of 
seventy-two. 

Miss Forrier’s characteristics as a novelist are well marked and not 
likely to escape any reader. But nothing brings them out so clearly 
as the inevitable comparison with her great contemporary. Miss 
Austen. Of the many divisions which may be made between different 
classes of fiction writers, there is one which is perhaps as clearly 
visible, though it is perhaps not so frequently drawn, as any. There 
is one set of novelists (Le Sage, Fielding, Thackeray, Miss Austen, 
are among its most illustrious names) whoso work always seems like 
a section of actual life, with only the necessary differentia of artistic 
treatment. There is another, with Bal/ac and Dickens for its most 
popular exponents, and Balzac alone for its greatest practitioner, whose 
work, if not false, is always more or less abnormal. In tho one case 
the scenes on tho stage are the home, the forum, the streets which all 
know or might have known if they had lived at the time and place of 
the story. These writers have each in his or her own degree 
something of tho universality and truth of Shakespeare. No 
special knowledge is needed to appreciate them; no one is likely 
in reading them to stop himself to ask—Is this possible or 
probable? In the other case the spectator is led through a 
series of museums, many if not most of the objects in which 
are extraordinary specimens, “ sports,” monstrosities; while some, 
perhaps, are like tho quaint creations of Waterton’s fancy and in¬ 
genuity—something more than monsters, mere deliberate things of 
shreds and patches more or less cleverly made to look as if they 
might have been at seme time or other viables. Of these two schools, 
Miss Ferrier belongs to the last, though she is not by any means an 
extreme practitioner in it. A moment’s thought will show that the 
system oa relying for the most part on thumb-nail sketches which she 
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avowedly practised leads to this result. Ifot only is the observer 
prompted to take the most strongly marked and eccentric specimens 
in his or her range of observation, but in copying them tho invariable 
result of imitation, the deepening of the strokes, and the hardening 
of the lines, leads to further departure from the common form. These 
eccentricities, too, whether copied or imagined, fit but awkwardly 
into any regular plot. The novelist is as much tempted to let her 
story take care of itself while she is emphasising her “ humours ” as 
another kind of novelist is tempted to let it take care of itself while 
ho is discoursing to his readers about his characters, or about things 
in general. Hence the sort of writing which was Miss Ferrier’s 
particular forte leads to two inconveniences—tho neglect of a con¬ 
gruous and sufficient central interest, and tho paying of dispro¬ 
portionate attention to minor characters. The contrast, therefore, even 
of The Inheritance with, let us say. Pride and Prejudice is a curious 
one, and no reader can miss the want in the later book of the wonder¬ 
ful perspective and proportion, the classical avoidance of exaggera¬ 
tion, which mark Miss Austen’s masterpiece. On the other hand, 
it is interesting enough to lot the imagination attempt to conceive 
what Miss Ferrier would have made of Lady Catherine, of Mr. 
Collins, of the Mery ton vulgarities. The satire would be as sharp, 
but it would bo rougher, tho instrument would be rather a saw 
than a razor, and the executioner would linger over her task with 
a certain affectionate forgetfulness that she had other things to do 
than to vivisect. 

Notwithstanding this drawback, notwithstanding her admitted 
inability to manage pathos (which in her hands becomes mere 
sensibility of an obviously unreal kind), and lastly, notwithstanding 
her occasional didactic passages which are simply a boro, Miss Ferrier 
is an admirable novelist, especially for those who can enjoy unsparing 
social satire and a masterly faculty of caricature. She writes, as far as 
mere writing goes, well, and not unfrequently exceedingly well. It 
is obvious, not so much from her quotations, for they are dubious 
evidence, but from the general tone of her work that she was 
thoroughly well read. There are comparatively few Scotticisms in 
her, and she has a knack of dry sarcasm which continues the best 
traditions of the eighteenth century in its freedom from mere 
quaintness and grotesque. Tho character cf Glenroy at the begin¬ 
ning of Destiny is nearly as well written as St. Evremond himself 
could have done it, and the sentence which concludes it is a good 
example of its manner. “As it was impossible, however, that any 
one so great in himself could make a great marriage, his friends and 
followers, being reasonable people, merely expected that he would 
make the best marriage possible.” This little sentence, with the 
admirable piece of galimatias already quoted from Mrs. St. Clair’s 
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interview with Lord Roesville, and the description in Marriage of 
Miss Becky Douglas’s arms as ** strapped back by means of a pink 
ribbon of no ordinary strength or doubtful hue,” are ex^ples taken 
at random of the verbal shafts which Miss Ferrier scatters all 
about her pages to the great delight of those who have alertness 
of mind enough to perceive, and good taste or ill-nature enough (for 
both explanations may be given) to enjoy them. 

Her main claim, however, to bf read is unquestionably in her 
gallery of originals, or (as it has been, with the dispassionateness of a 
critic who does not want to make his goose too much of a swan, 
called) her museum of abnormalities. They may or may not have 
places assigned to them rather too prominent for the general harmony 
of the picture. They may or may not bo exaggerated. There may or 
may not be a certain likeness to the fiendish conduct of the ancestor 
of the author’s friend. Lord Cassillis, in the manner in which she 
carefully oils them, and as carefully disposes them on the gridiron 
for roasting. But they are excellent company. The three aunts. 
Lady Maclaughlan, Mrs. MaeShake, Dr. jRedgill, and in a minor 
degree the Bath JPr^cieusrs in Marriage, Lord Rossville, Miss Pratt, 
Adam Ramsay, and above all “ Mrs. Major ” in The Inheritance, 
Molly Macaulay, Mr. McDow, and the Ribleys, in Destiny, are 
persons with whom the reader is delighted to meet, sorry to part, 
and (if he have any affection for good novels) certain to moot 
again. When it is added that though she does not often indulge 
it. Miss Ferrier possesses a remarkable talent for description, it 
will be seen that she has no mean claims. Indeed, of the four 
requisites of the novelist, plot, character, description, and dialogue, 
she is only weak in the first. The lapse of an entire half-century 
and a complete change of manners have put her books to the hardest 
test they arc ever likely to have to endure, and they come through 
it triumphantly. 


Geobge Saintsbuey. 



TgE ANTHROPOMETRIC LABORATORY. 

When shall we have anthropometric laboratories, where a man may 
from time to time get himself and his children weighed, measured, 
and rightly photographed, and have each of their bodily faculties 
tested, by the best methods known to modern science ? In the Jan¬ 
uary number of this Review I endeavoured to show the advantages of 
Photographic Chronicles maintained from childhood to age, and how 
they should be made and preserved ; in the present memoir I propose 
to briefly speak upon the anthropometric and medical facts that 
might properly be recorded by the side of the photographs in the 
family records to which I there referred. I shall eiideavour to define 
the scope of what may bo effected in this direction, partly by accurate 
apparatus now extant, and partly in a rougher and less effective way 
owing to the present want of appropriate apparatus. In doing so the 
instrumental and other desiderata will be pointed out that seem most 
easily capable of being supplied if the attention of a few persona 
interested in the matter could be brought to bear on the subject. 
Two things arc at present needed—a desire among many persons to 
have themselves and their children accurately appraised, and an 
effort among a few scientific persons who have the special knowledge 
required for the purpose to systematise the methods by which this 
could best be done. 

There appears at length to bo a somewhat general concurrence of 
opinion that the possibilities of a child’s future career are more 
narrowly limited than our forefathers were fondly disposed to believe. 
I shall not endeavour to epitomise the many arguments pro and con 
in respect to such views as these, but will merely recall in partial 
justification of them the results of some inquiries into the life 
histories of twins ^ that I published a few years ago. I took two 
categories of twins—those who wore closely alike in their infancy 
and those who w ere exceedingly unlike—and I traced their histories 
up to the date of the memoir. It appeared that twins who were 
closely alike at the first, frequently preserved their resemblance 
throughout life, subject I may almost say to the accident of a fever or 
other serious illness altering the constitution of one of them, and 
laying the first foundation of a gradually widening divergence. I 
found not a few cases in which twins residing apart and following 
different professions at homo and abroad still continued to live 
parallel lives, ageing in the same way, and preserving all along the 
same features, voice, gestures, and ways of thought. I also met with 
cases in which death had occurred at nearly the same time to the two 
^ Journal 0 / Anthropolog cal Institute, 1875. Fraser's Magazine, Nov., 1875'. 
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twins, and from the same disease. It further appeared, as refards 
those twins who were born veiy unlilce, that in no case did their 
dissimilarity lessen under tho influence of identical nurture, They 
had the same nurses, the same tutors, the s&me 6ompanipns, they 
were reared in every respect alike, yet their characters oontinned to 
bo as dissimilar, and, I need hardly add, their feature remained as 
different as if they had belonged to totally different families. The 
conclusion to which I was driven by the results of this^inqOiry was 
that a surprisingly small margin seemed to be left to the effects of 
circumstances and education, and to the exercise of what we are 
accustomed to call “ free-will.” 

It follows from such opinions as those, which appear to be gaining 
ground in popular estimation, that it is highly dosirablo to give more 
attention than has been customary hitherto to investigate and define 
the capacities of each individual. They form his stock-in-trade, the 
amount of which admits of definition, whereby he has to gain hisv 
livelihood, and to fulfil the claims upon him as head of a family and 
as a citizen. So far as wc succeed in measuring and expressing them, 
so far almost in an equal degree should we bo able to forecast what 
the man is really fit for, and what he may undertake with the least 
risk of disappointment. They would encourage him if unduly 
timid, or they would warn him from oftbrts doomed to be wasted. 

What I propose to speak of in the present memoir are those mea¬ 
surements of the bodily form and faculties tliat can, or apparently 
could bo, made with some precision, but tho personal data in respect to 
intellectual and emotional capacities and to special aptitudes and 
tastes require a separate treatment. The progress of the art of 
measurement of the more purely bodily faculties has been by no 
means uniform. It has never been specially directed towards further¬ 
ing tho knowledge of the life-history of individuals, but for the most 
part towards other theoretical investigations. In some cases elabo¬ 
rate instruments and methods of observation have been devised by 
which certain faculties have been tested with extreme minuteness; in 
other cases no well-contrived and approved system of examination 
exists. If everything should be stated by which anthropometry might 
profit, tho effect would bo not unlike tho map of some partially 
settled country drawn on a scale so large as to show the cadastral 
survey of its principal town lands. A fraction of the whole would 
thus bo minutely engraved, the wide adjacent regions would be 
represented by a few lines of route, and the remainder would consist 
of blanks. In order to convey in the best way an idea of what is 
ktiown about such a country as this, the general map of it should 
be on a small scale, and then uniformity of treatment becomes pos¬ 
sible. Acting on this principle, I shall avoid entering into details 
on those subjects where there exists very much to speak of, and 
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shall nowhere go farther than is sufficient to express the simpler 
requirements of anthropometry. 

Let us then consider how we should set to work to define and 
describe the various bodily faculties of a person whom we had ample 
means of observing, say ono of our own children. Some of the 
observations could hardly be made except at a properly equipped 
anthropometric laboratory; others, as it will be seen, could at present 
be carried on best in the playground. I shall not care to distinguish 
these in the descriptibn, they will be obvious enough when they occur. 
The tests would define the capacities of fho person at the moment 
when he was observed. They are expected to bo'renewed at intervals, 
so as to serve as records of successive periods in his life-history. 

Photography was the subject of my last memoir. I showed that 
the features should be taken in full face and in exact profile, and on 
not too small a scale—that of about onc-seventh of the natural size 
being perhaps the most convenient. I also spoke of other photo¬ 
graphs in less formal attitudes, to show the whole figure and gesture. 
In some of these the limbs might be more or loss bared to exhibit the 
muscular development. 

I need not dwell upon the usual anthropometric measurements. 
They should of course be made, and probably no better rules can bo 
followed in making them than those of the present Anthropometric 
Committee of the British Association. These measurements refer to 
height, to weight, to chest girth (but only if taken by skilled 
observers on a uniform plan), to capacity of lungs (also under those 
conditions), and to colour of hair and eyes. Other data are asked 
for in the instructions issued by the committee which would also 
require to bo recorded, and w'iiich may as well bo mentioned now— 
.such as birthplace and residence, whether in town or country, both 
of the person and of his parents; also their race, whether English, 
Scotch, or Irish, &c. 

We now proceed to the measurements and records that are more 
especially the subject of this memoir. 

Energy may be defined as the length of time during which a per¬ 
son is wont to work at full stretch, day by day, without harm to 
himself, in obedience to an instinctive craving for work, and Endur¬ 
ance may bb tested by the same observation if an adequate motive 
for work be supplied. Some persons seem almost indefatigable; 
they, are never happy or well except when in constant action; 
and they fidget, fret, and worry themselves under enforced idleness. 
Others, whose vitality is low, break down under a small amount of 
strain, and their happiness lies mainly in repose. The true tests 
would undoubtedly be physiological and of considerable delicacy, but 
they have yet to be discovered, or at least to be systematised for 
anthropometric purposes. They would measure the excess of waste 
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over repair consequent upon any given effort, apd would famish, the 
indications of a loss of capital which, if persevered in, must infallibly 
lead to vital bankruptcy. Now, when a haberdasher examines a piece 
of cloth to learn its strength, he handles and pulls it gmtly in 
different directions, but he does not care to tear it to pieces or to 
strain it. lie learns by the way it behaves under a moderate tension 
how it would support a great deal more of it. So it may prove to be 
with physiological tests as applied to the determination of the 
amount of endurance. The balance of the living system might be 
artificially disturbed by a definite small force, and its stability under 
the influence of greater forces might thereby be inferred. Unfor¬ 
tunately the only convenient tests of a person’s endurance that are now 
available are records of such feats of sustained bodily or mental work 
as ho may have recently performed, that were not succeeded next day 
by feverish excitement or by fatigue, but whose effects were entirely 
dissipated by a single night’s rest. 

The faculties about which I have next to speak admit of being 
developed in a high degree by exercise, and some difficulty will 
always arise in knowing how far their development may be due to 
nature and how far to practice. This difficulty is, however, of less 
importance than it might appear to be. All our faculties are some¬ 
what exercised in the ordinary course of life, and when we begin to 
practise any special test, though our skill increases rather qmckly at 
first, its rate of progress soon materially lessens, and we are able to 
judge with sufficient precision of the highest point which we can hope 
to attain. When recording the results of any test it would be sufficient 
to append a brief note concerning the amount of previous practice. 

The strength is best measured by a spring dynamometer, of which 
the framework is held in the left hand with the arm extended, while 
the spring is drawn back by the light hand in the attitude of an 
archer. This is the test used by the Anthropometric Committee; it 
only refers to the strength of the arms, but that is in most cases 
sufficient to express the general muscular power, and it has the 
advantage of not causing injurious straining to weakly persons. 
Trials of lifting heavy weights arc positi\cly dangerous. If a multi¬ 
tude of persons were tested in that way, some instances of broken 
blood-vessels and of abdominal ruptures would bo almost sure to occur. 

Agility may bo defined in terms say of the number of seconds 
required to run a hundred yards, of the greatest horizontal distance 
that can be covered by a leap, of the distance to which a cricket-ball 
can be thrown, and by means of various gymnastic feats. The 
several merits of the latter, however, require to be carefully con¬ 
sidered, and those that can be performed indoors and in a confined 
space should be selected as standards. 

The co-ordination of muscles and eye is another faculty that varies 
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widely in different persons, while it is also greatly increased by 
education. Some persons are gifted with a high power of accurate 
movement, while others are as notoriously clumsy. In all cases, how¬ 
ever, this faculty may be largely developed in special directions, as 
is shown by the superior dexterity of artisans to that of amateurs. 
It seems a most simple faculty to bo tested, nevertheless I know of no 
recognised methods of doing so; and in default of one, the best plan 
of defining its amount might be, in the case of youths, by their 
measured skill in well-known games, as racquets, cricket, rifle¬ 
shooting, billiards, and wherever else a good eye and steady hand are 
required. 

The faculty of sense discrimination has in many respects been the 
subject of most elaborate experiments, chiefly in regard to the 
relation between the amounts of stimuli, as measured by objective 
standards (such as weight in pounds, as brightness in units of intensity, 
&c.), and the corresponding amount of evoked sensations, measured 
by subjective standards, namely, by the feelings of the several persons 
operated on. Out of all the contrivances that have been devised for 
these experiments, some of which are extremely delicate, we want a 
battery of the most simple ones that are sufficiently effective for 
ordinary anthropometric purposes. I find it difficult, in obedience 
to the programme already laid down, to enter as much as I should 
like to do into particulars concerning this wide and important part 
of the subject before us. The sources of error to be guarded 
against, the principles that have to be attended to, and the instru¬ 
ments already in use cannot be properly explained in a few para¬ 
graphs. The reader must take it for granted that all this is a 
familiar subject to many writers and experimenters, such as Fechner 
and Delboeuf, and that the work remaining to be done is to select 
out of extant instruments those that are suflSciently inexpensive and 
quick in manipulation to be appropriately placed in an anthropo¬ 
metric laboratory. Under these circumstances I will refrain from 
doing more than specifying the more important measurements among 
the many that admit of being made. 

Sight .—Its keenness; the appreciation of different shades; that 
of different colours. 

Sound .—Its keenness; the appreciation of different grades of 
loudness; that of different notes. 

Touch ,—Discrimination of different roughnesses, such as wire- 
work of differently sized mesh. 

Muscular Sense ,—Discrimination of weights externally alike, but 
differing slightly in specific gravity. 

Another class of delicate apparatus refers to the rate of response 
to stimuli. A signal is given to one of the senses, as by the sight 
of a suddenly lifted finger, by an exclamation, or by a touch, to 
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which responee is made by pressing a stop. The interval between 
the signal and the response is measurable, and it differs in different 
persons. 

Another well-known arrangement tests the time lost in forming a 
simple judgment. Arrangement is made for two possible and different 
signals, which are severally to bo responded to by different forms of 
response. The subject of the experiment is ignorant which of the 
two signals will appear. After ho peroeive.s it, there is an appreciable 
time of hesitation before he is able to make the appropriate response, 
and this time is easily measured, and is found to differ in different 
persons. 

The persistence of impressions, especially if visual ones, is exceed¬ 
ing various. Some persons are strongly affected by after-images 
and others are not. For example, after gazing at a red wafer for a 
short definite time and then rapidly withdrawing the eye, the appear¬ 
ance of a green after-image will bo present to some and not to others. 
There can be little doubt that the liability to after-images is an 
important factor of the artistic temperament, being the base of the 
enhanced susceptibility to conditions of contrast and harmony of 
colours. Numerous experiments exist bearingon various kinds of after¬ 
images, but they want systematising for anthropometric purposes. 

The memory, in its dependence on the relative impressions of eye, 
ca-, and other senses, whether severally or in combination, admits of 
being tested, and here again numerous scattered experiences have 
been gained, and ingenious experiments have been devised which 
require consolidating and systematising. 

This is perhaps as much as need be said in a very brief general 
glance over a large division of a largo subject. My object is to 
point oxit that means already exist for the appraisement of many of 
the principal bodily faculties, but that they require to be systema¬ 
tised, and that others have to bo contrived, and that they cannot be 
properly utilised for ordinary anthropometric purposes without such 
apparatus as would require to bo kept in a laboratory and used under 
the guidance of an intelligent operator. 

I will say a few words, and a few only, upon another large branch 
to which I alluded in my previous article, namely the medical life- 
history of each individual. There seems to be a need for medico- 
metric laboratories where certificates of observed facts should be 
furnished to any applicant for stated fees. These would contain as 
exact and complete a report of the physiological status of a person 
as is feasible in the present state of science, by the help of the micro¬ 
scope, chemical tests, and physiological apparatus. Laboratories 
of this description ought to be welcome to practising, physicians, who, 
being unable to keep the necessary apparatus in their consulting 
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rooms, could send their patients to be examined in any way they 
wished, whenever they thought it desirable to do so. The labora¬ 
tories would bo of the same convenience to them that the Kew 
Observatory is to physicists, who can send their delicate instruments 
there to have their errors ascertained. 

The data for the medical history of a man^s life are the observations 
made by his physician in his successive illnesses, and I would dwell 
on the importance of gradually establishing a custom that the 
medical attendant of each patient should as a matter of course write 
down such clinical notes of his case as are written at the bedsides of 
public patients at hospitals. These papers would be for the private 
and future use of the patient, and would be preserved by him together 
with the prescriptions. They would accumulate as the years went by, 
and would form the materials for a medical life-history of very great 
value to the patient himself in the illnesses of his later life. The 
records might be epitomised by his physician from time to time, and 
they would in that form bo an heir-loom to the children of the 
patient, warning their medical attendants in future years by throwing 
light on hereditary peculiarities. 

The popular object of this and the previous memoir is to further 
the accumulation of materials for life-histories in the form of 
adequate photographs, anthropometric measurements, and medical 
facts. No doubt it would be contrary to the inclinations of most 
people to take much trouble of the kind about themselves, but 1 would 
urge them do so for their children so far as they have opportunities, 
and to establish a family register for the purpose, tilling it up period¬ 
ically as well as they can. It will have been seen that much may be 
effected without special apparatus, and on the other hand that much 
more could be effected and with increased ease and precision if 
anthropometric laboratories existed. Should a demand arise for such 
establishments it would not be difficult to form them in connection 
with various existing scientific institutions. A few shelves would 
hold the necessary apparatus. Something useful of the kind could 
be set on foot at a moment's notice, but it would require much prac¬ 
tice and consideration by capable men before a standard outfit could 
bo decided on. 

The motives that might induce a person to take the trouble of 
getting himself accurately measured and appraised from time to 
time and of recording the results are briefiy as follows:—(1) Their 
biographical interest to the person himself, to his family, and descend¬ 
ants. (2) Their utility, especially from a medical point of view, to 
himself in after life. (3) The information thdy might give of here¬ 
ditary dangers and vital probabilities to his descendants. (4) Their 
value as future materials for much-needed investigations into the 
statistics of life-histories. Francis Galton. 
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I. 

In the last number of the Revue des Deux MondeSt M. Caro has a 
vigorous and polished article, keen and well thrust, like a rapier in a 
master’s hand, inore suo, on tho do» i>dence of the critical function in 
France. If anybody has a right to an opinion on such a subject it 
is certainly M. Caro himself: and his ideas deserve consideration 
hero in England, too, whore many of the facts he points out aro as 
true as beyond the Channel, while, as to others, wo may perhaps 
occasionally congratulate or commiserate ourselves on a decided 
contrast, in our favour or otherwise. Let us first hear what this critic 
of critics has to say, and then let us proceed to criticize his criticism 
in its turn, if haply wo may thus get at last some little way toward 
tho bottom of this interesting question, so fur as concerns the England 
of the present day at least. 

Everybody knows, says M. Caro—whose words I can only pretend 
to condense roughly, craihU Minerva, in our blunter mother tongue— 
everybody knows that criticism is now reduced to such a dead level 
of mediocrity and impotence as it has never before known. Not, of 
course, scholarly criticism, art criticism, theatrical criticism j not, 
above all, religious criticism, which plays so large apart in the great 
underlying struggle of our ago. Our present question narrows its 
bounds to tho consideration of criticism applied to books—literary, 
historical, or philosophical—tho kind once wielded in the past by a 
Villemain, a Saint-Marc Girardin, a Gustavo Planche, a Saintc-Beuve ^ 
which had for its domain the comparative literature of all ages and 
nations, or the curious analysis of a single great typical work. 
Twenty years ago, the publication of an imjjortant book was a literary 
event. As soon as it appeared, it became tho object of a careful and 
scrupulous examination. It was deeply studied, well weighed, and 
judged on its merits. Praise or blame were meted out, not by 
favour but by desert, though, of course, without shutting out the idio¬ 
syncrasy and the preferences of the individual critic. On every 
leading paper literary criticism was then as thoroughly organized as- 
dramatic criticism is to-day. Setting aside first-rate names like that 
of Sainto-Bouve, with his keen discernment of nascent genius, many 
distinguished men of the second order kept up the general level of 
this intellectual magistracy. Tho public had competent guides to 
direct its choice. In those thrice happy days the critics were recog¬ 
nised oracles of good sense, reason, and sound knowledge. ’Twas 
they who set the current of opinion about new works, who made and 
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explained success or failure, who unmasked quackery and stamped 
out meaningless paradox in its earliest stage. They were not always 
infallible, they were not always even impartial; but at any rate they 
were seldom so far mistaken as the mob of readers, left to-day with¬ 
out pilot or compass, and driven helplessly about by every passing 
wind of pseudo-critical doctrine. 

And now, in our own time, where do we find ourselves ? The 
success of a book, be it novel or poem, historical work or philosophic 
essay, if not due to more chance, has at least no sufficient cause or 
reason. In the long run, of course, before the final court of appeal 
—posterity—distributive justice will prevail, and books live or die 
at last by their merits alone. But meanwhile good works have to 
wait unconscionably long before they get their recognition. At the 
same time sensational successes, forced on by some journalistic ring 
or mutual-admiration freemasonry, perhaps even by simple im¬ 
pudence and inordinate puffing—M. Zola is not mentioned by name 
—carry the day triumphantly for the moment. Trashy windbags 
achieve a scandalous publicity, while meritorious productions languish 
in the shade. Public opinion on literary questions has become abso¬ 
lutely anarchic. Each man reads by chance, and judges by his own 
hasty and unreasoning impressions. Hence the public taste inevi¬ 
tably declines. We seldom meet nowadays a man who judges well 
and can give the grounds for his judgment. Each blindly follows the 
fashion, without perceiving that he himself is one of the units who 
make it up. 

So much for the symptoms; the causes are complex and hard to 
diagnose. The obvious explanation is to say there are no more 
critics. The race has worn itself out and no longer reproduces its 
kind. But then this disappearance of a whole literary genus is 
itself the fact which demands explanation ; the odd phenomenon is 
the poverty and the lessened influence of those who survive. There 
are still critics—ay, and good ones too. But they cannot stem the 
tide of public taste: they find themselves slowly stranded and isolated 
on their own little critical islets. Their authority is only recognised 
within a small sphere of picked intellects, and does not affect the 
general current of the popular mind. They have reputations, but 
they have not influence. Some, addressing themselves to the narrow 
circle of experts, appear but rarely in print in order to express their 
sympathy with some really great work, or their righteous wrath 
against some aberration of the public taste. Others, designed by 
nature and by the lofty impartiality of their literary judgment, to be 
the heirs of Sainte-Beuve, are daily deserting literature and giving up 
to politics what was meant for mankind. By the side of these sur¬ 
vivors from the Augustan age of criticism, there are other and 
younger men, ripened before their time by study and reflection, our 
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consolation in the present and our hope in the future, who are no un¬ 
worthy representatives of the race that has passed away. But the 
striking point about all those manifestations of contemporary criti¬ 
cism is just this—that such occasional scattered individual judgments 
do not coalesce into a body, do not form a code, do not compose a 
tribunal. Judges there still are, no doubt; but a literary court 
there is not. The decrees of the experts lack validity; there is no 
force to back them up, no sanctiois such as only the wider public can 
^»cstow. Their authority is personal, not official. In short, criticism 
has now become a happy accident; it is no longer an institution 
universally accepted as of yoro by virtue of its collective force and its 
recognised light and leading. Our generation has altered aU that. 


Ji. 

8o far M. Caro on tho main question. We shall return by-and-by 
to his further charges and side issues. Meanwhile, what can wo in 
England say in answer to this stern gravamen ? Are things as bad 
hero as we are told they are in France; or can we still show a 
critical school as good and as authoritative as any that our fathers 
knew ? 

The lawyers have an illogical but convenient habit of meeting the 
various counts of an indictment by quite contradictory answers, any 
one of which, if proved, will sufficiently serve their purpose. First, 
their client did not commit an assault at all; secondly, ho committed 
it under grave personal provocation ; thirdly, ho was somewhere else 
at the time he is alleged to have committed it. I propose to treat 
31. Caro’s charges—which he intends for France alone—in much tho 
same manner. First, it may bo denied that there is now any decay 
of criticism in England at all; secondly, it may be maintained that 
there never were any critics in England; and thirdly, it may bo 
humbly argued that tho reasons for the decline are not exactly those 
suggested by M. Caro. 

Nobody can doubt that, so far as l^^rance is concerned, our author 
is absolutely right in his facts. Twenty years ago there teas a critical 
school in Paris, which commanded universal respect. A cansene by 
Sainte-Beuvo settled the question at once, and taught people authori¬ 
tatively what they ought to think. A review signed by one of the 
recognised names made or marred a strugglingreputation. And this 
criticism, whatever wo may think of it on the scientific side, at least 
knew its own mind, had its own canons, and could give its reasons 
boldly in very straightforward language and in a very polished 
French style. It was itself literature, as well as a criticism of 
literature; and it was further from deserving Balzac’s famous but 
very unjust sneer than any other critical school that has ever existed. 
In England, however, it may well be doubted whether wo have any 
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such Augustan age to look back upon. Our great period of criticism 
in the past can hardly be that of musty fusty Christopher, of Hazlitt, 
or of Macaulay. To criticize is not to tear to pieces every book by a 
political opponent, and to smear with congenial but indiscriminate 
laudation every book by a,political friend. It is not to apply arti¬ 
ficial roles of composition thirty years after they have become 
practically obsolete. It is not to write prettily and brilliantly about 
any side subject suggested by the work nominally under review. 
It is not to begin with a formal passing allusion to the supposed 
examinee, and then to diverge into a glowing original declamation, 
in the best and most magnificent Philistine taste, like a very Goiiah 
of Gath, upon the matter which your poor lay-figure has merely 
served to drag in clumsily without rhyme or reason. The criticism 
of our fathers and our grandfathers was not even successful in its 
haphazard predictions. It was the criticism that crushed Keats, 
snarled at Byron, smiled contemptuously over Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, and tried to snuff out Tennyson. 

On the other hand, in our own days there has begun to grow uj), 
for the first time in England, a school of critics who have obviously 
based their ideas of criticism upon the model of Sainte-Bcuvo, and of 
Saint-Marc Girardin. Englishmen reading the works of the great 
French critical masters have been seized by the conviction that such 
a high, wide, and earnest conception of the critical function had 
never yet existed in English minds. They have been impressed at 
once by the philosophical breadth and by the literary finish of the 
French school. They have learnt much from the Villemains and 
the Sainte-Beuves on the one hand, from the Taines, the Renans, and 
even the Gautiers on the other. Thus, just at the moment when 
the critical impulse is dying out, in France, it has begun to live in 
England. Contrast even such a book as Mr. Lewes’s Life of Goethe^ 
which stands on the borderland between the two periods, with 
anything that over went by the name of criticism in England 
before. In fact, until the last thirty or forty years, nobody here 
had ever dreamt that a critic ought to look at book or author 
from anything higher than the standpoint of his own immediate 
passing likes and dislikes, or that criticism need bo anything differ¬ 
ent in kind from the comments which young ladies make upon the 
novels that they recommend or condemn to one another at the door 
of the- circulating library. And now, take just the set of names 
appended to the well-known series of English Men of Letters, and 
ask one’s self when before could such a mass of high critical opinion 
have been brought together in England P At our universities, indeed, 
the real danger seems to be that men are growing too exclusively 
critical and neglecting original productivity altogether. 

“But this criticism is not authoritative. It does not form a 
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ai^reme court, and possess a recognised jurisdiction.” Well, that is 
true enough, perhaps. It is a characteristic of our higher criticism 
in England at the present day that it confines itself mainly to the 
past or to made reputations. It publishes solid books and essays, 
but it does not descend into the arena of the current journalistic 
press. It is reticent about new men; to say the truth, in such a 
crowded world as ours has now become, it has no leisure to know or 
consider them. Time was when promising young men were aged 
eighteen or twenty; nowadays, the promising young man is aged 
forty-five, and he has elbowed his way with difficulty by that time 
out of the vast crowd of average competitors. Hence our criticism 
is at present mostly retrospective. Perhaps the best, certainly the 
safest criticism is always so. It is easiest to pr,ophe8y after the event; 
easier, too, to get rid of distracting particulars,* and to estimate the 
man’s real place among his contemporaries when you can look back 
upon him with the calm impartiality of posterity. No doubt, the 
true critics still in many cases contribute to the current press: but 
then, they do not put on their best critical spectacles for the purpose. 
They supply the common article that the current press demands. 
What this article is, and why it must bo so, we may consider after 
we have heard M. Caro’s views upon the origin and nature of the 
analogous commodity in France. 


III. 

Our present condition in this matter, M. Caro continues—again I 
abstract loosely—is due to a peculiar concourse of social and political 
causes in contemporary French opinion. In the first place, politics 
have split up all society into two hostile camps. Never before was 
the division of parties so radical or so universal. A civil war is 
smouldering insidiously among the intellects of the country. The 
generous courtesy of other days is dead: the republic of letters has 
lost its old friendly and chivalrous character. A charming book, 
published on the wrong side, will meet in certain quarters with 
nothing better than a damning silence. A ripe study, falling into 
the midst of this chilly environment, is judged not on its merits, but 
by purely political likes and dislikes. Nay, one can even foretell, long 
beforehand, its exact reception in each journal. It is apotheosis on 
the one side, anathema on the other. The public naturally learns to 
interpret these hysterics at their true worth. It cares neither for the 
stock enthusiasm that the reviewers keep on hand to order, nor for the 
vials of wrath that they hold in reserve for the unoffending adversary. 
Their very exaggeration makes them innocuous, because nobody takes 
any notice of what they say. The general injustice of criticism 
annihilates itself—by a sort of natural compensatory principle, the 
blame atid the praise cancel out. How different, indeed, are these 
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falsetto shrieks from the delicate irony and scathing self-restraint of 
a Voltaire! And how infinitely more execution can be performed 
with that fine and trenchant blade of tempered steel than with the 
coarse African knob-stick of these latter days, which makes so loud a 
noise and does so little real damage! 

Again, a second cause of the barrenness of contemporary criticism 
is to bo found in the existing organization of the newspaper press, 
which has turned the reviewer into a kind of improvisatoro, instead 
of a careful and deliberate critic. There are a few old-fashioned 
steady-going papers, it is true, which make it a point of honour to 
keep up the traditions of better days: but with this exception, the 
state of the periodical press makes serious criticism an absolute 
impossibility. Journalism no longer demands either special aptitude, 
special training, or special function. Nowadays, any man can write, 
because there are papers enough to give employment to everybody. 
No reflection, no deliberation, no care: all is haste, fatal facility, 
stock phrases, commonplace ideas, and a ready pen that can turn 
itself to any task with equal case, because supremely ignorant of all 
alike. 

“ A little time since,” said a journalist of the old school to M. Caro 
—“ a little time since there were a few papers definitely devoted to 
certain well-understood political programmes, all edited by men of 
talent or else—no mean alternative—by men of honest merit. 
Journalism was not then an open profession. A man must have 
proved his mettle before he could enter it; he must keep up to his 
own first mark in order to remain in it. Now, it is far otherwise. 
Increased communications, augmented industry, wider popular edu¬ 
cation, greater public freedom, have between them multiplied tenfold 
the number of newspapers, the number of journalists has multi¬ 
plied side by side with them a hundredfold to meet the increased 
demand : and the Press has accordingly become an open profession 
where every comer may serve at once, without apprenticeship, special 
training, or noviciate of any kind.” 

What this veteran journalist said was no more than the truth. 
Under the old regime, a paper was a commonwealth guided by re¬ 
sponsible leaders, who formed, so to speak, a cabinet ministry for the 
whole concern. Recruits wore not picked up haphazard, but carefully 
selected for their peculiar talents and specially adapted to their 
peculiar functions. The articles were written more or less in council, 
or at least under the same informing inspiration, so that the idiosyn¬ 
crasies, the fancies, and the humours of each contributor were finally 
subject to a certain central control, or general discipline. Each 
writer shared to his proper degree in the collective authority of the 
paper. A double responsibility bound the contributor : that of his 
own personal reputation and that of the common organ. Each had 
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his speciality, and moved easily in his own orbit, as a writer who 
respects himself must always do; but still, they had none the less to 
reckon in the end with the understood spirit of the paper. Their 
liberty was bound up in its solidarity. Nowadays, all is changed. 
There is no subordination, no discipline, no common sentiment. 
True, you must write within the limits of the party creed; you must 
keep strictly to the fraction of a political faith which your journal 
represents; but with this one res< riction you are free as air. You 
need not show special knowledge nor special talent; if your first 
article is a hit, if you can even mako friends with the mammon of 
unrighteousness in the shape of a capitalist proprietor, your way is 
smooth before you. You may write on any subject on earth— 
literature, science, finance, politics, or small-’talk. In this singular 
trade, you may become a master-workman offhand without the 
trouble of learning the rudiments of the handicraft. 

How can criticism exist in such an atmosphere as this ? The 
writer takes to his craft nowadays, not because he has a taste for 
literature, but because ho has an incurable faculty for scribbling. 
He has no culture, and he soon loses the power of taking pains, if 
he ever possessed it. But he can talk w'ith glib superficiality and 
imposing confidence about every conceivable subject, from a play or 
a picture to a sermon or a metaphysical essay. It is this utter in¬ 
difference to subject-matter, joined with the vulgar unscrupulousness 
of pretentious ignorance, that strikes the key-note of our existing 
criticism. Men write without taking the time or the trouble to 
read or to think. Ileiico, instead of critical studies we are getting 
to expect nothing more than anecdotal portraits. It is a long or 
even a difficult piece of work to study a book: it is a delicate and 
complex operation to criticize it. A book suggests innumerable 
ideas: even to read it through may take three or four whole days 
—an impossible waste of time for the modern journalist. But the 
reading is only a fraction of the entire task; to w’eigh it, to compare 
it, to unravel all its intricacies—why, tlic thing is quite too un¬ 
speakably tedious. And who, pray, would be the better for it ? The 
paper? Good heavens, the paper could never print anything so 
intolerably dull as a real critique! The public ? Do you really 
suppose that that frivolous, amusement-hunting, many-headed crea¬ 
ture could conceivably take the trouble to read it ? Let us have a 
^^od story or two, and everybody will be satisfied. The critic 
/‘accordingly becomes a reporter—^perhaps oven an inverviewer. He 
gives us an exact inventory of the author’s study, a full diary of his 
average habits, a general account of his social peculiarities. If he 
knows nothing about these things, then he evolves them from his 
inner consciousness. All the world is pleased, and the critic is an 
extinct animal. 
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But journalism is not only to blame. The public has made it 
what it is. A society always gets the type of journal that it wants: 
the press does but photograph and stereotype the taste of the people. 
Now, never before was the world at large so culpably indifferent to 
great works—so careless of the higher literature in every sphere of 
thought, as at present. We are standing by while society is passing 
through a transitional stage on its way to the dead-level of uniform 
mediocrity that we see already in the United States. It is the 
fashion to laugh at De Tocquevillo: yet the facts that De Tocqueville 
pointed out forty years ago in America were almost prophetic in 
their application to ourselves. We Frenchmen are getting rapidly 
Americanized. Business grows daily more and more absorbing; 
politics grow daily more and more concentrated and specialised. 
Between these upper and nether millstones, poor literature is wholly 
ground out of existence. A crass practical materialism is the 
inevitable result, and the struggle for life slowly crushes out all the 
non-essentials from our existence, till we are left at lafet to live on 
bread alone, and not on the word that was once held to be a vital 
part of our innermost being. The higher criticism and the higher 
letters ask too much effort from our wearied and blase public. Idle 
repose, not fresh occupation, is all that it demands. The intervals 
of business must be filled up with mere pleasures; and organized 
gossip must be henceforth the mainstay of our reformed modern 
journalism. The world requires that, and will put up with nothing 
else. What a Nemesis of public bad taste ! 


IV. 

Now, I do not think the first of M. Caro’s reasons holds good in the 
England of to-day at all. The times are gone by when a Tory 
reviewer felt bound to rend a Eadical poet, and when a Eadical 
reviewer felt bound to insinuate doubts about a Tory historian’s 
private character. Even the (Quarterlies do not now consider it a point 
of honour to attack and defend a Ilomeric treatise by Mr. Gladstone, 
or a novel by Lord Beaconsfield, as though the future of the country 
depended on the interpretation of a line in the Sixth Iliad, or upon 
the literary fate of Endymion and Lothair. The issues before us are 
more momentous than they ever yet were; but we have learned to 
approach them with less personal rancour than at any previous 
period. To be sure, there is an acrimonious tail here and there, 
which stings like the scorpion’s rather blindly, against aU tho tradi¬ 
tions of English public life: but then these tails have no e^Sect 
upon the world at large, and we may probably boast with truth that 
never hitherto was criticism in general so little influenced by per¬ 
sonal or political animosities as at tho present moment in England. 
That it is quite otherwise in France one must regretfully admit. 
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There, politics have really divided the world upon every possible 
question. Even in science the political bias has made itself a marked 
disturbing factor. It has been my duty of late years to read and 
review an immense number of French books on various anthropo¬ 
logical subjects: and I cannot recall a single instance in which the 
political animus did not distort the author’s view in one direction or 
the other. 

As to the mania for apotheosis, that we may admit is quite as 
rampant here as elsewhere, perhaps, indeed, a great deal more ram¬ 
pant than in any other country. Our phases of Iluskin-worship, 
Carlyle-worship, and Jbrowning-worship are more grotesque and 
servile than anything to be found oven in America itself. As a rule, 
too, such worship gathers around whatever is most amorphous and 
least definite or categorical in thinking and philosophising among us 
—around the most immature, or crudest, or most truly purposeless 
of our great writers. A nebulous hazy thinker, who cloaks plati¬ 
tudes or unintelligible sayings in that grand, eloquent, high-souled 
phraseology that makes them sound like profound truths, is sure to 
attract a great deal of this heedless worship to himself. On the 
other hand, the men who assert a definite idea in definite language 
get followers, it is true, but do not become the centres of a professed 
cult. There are Millites, but no Mill-wor8hip])ers—Spencerians, but 
no Spencerists. Even in poetry, Mr. Tennyson has many imitators, 
but hardly a school of adulators ; while Mr. Swinburne has gathered 
around him a whole galaxy of tuneful anarchists and pantheistic 
Bacchants, 

Let us pass on to M. Caro’s second point, the organization of 
journalism. Hero we must allow that matters in England are tend¬ 
ing in the same direction as in Franco, though they have not yet 
gone nearly so far. Our better journals are still written by men of 
high culture and special training; perhaps, indeed, the better 
journals are so written now more than at any previous time. But it 
cannot be denied that current criticism as we get it in the average 
even of these leading papers is of a very empirical and hasty charac¬ 
ter. How can it be otherwise ? In the first place, look at the space 
placed at the disposal of each reviewer: why, there I have half 
unconsciously hit upon the very kernel of the question, for does not 
the mere word “ reviewer ” call up a wonderfully different mental 
concept from the word “ critic ” ? Well, the reviewer has to say 
what he has got to say in some two or three short columns at the 
outside. How absurdly inadequate for anything like real criticism I 
But even in this limited space, the larger part must be devoted to a 
mere general descriptive analysis of the book and its contents, which 
crams the purely critical portion, if such there be at all, into a 
single half column perhaps. Then the reviewer has above all things 
to make his review readable, as the term is understood by the public 
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for whom ho writes. I do not deny that this treatment is quite good 
enough for nine out of ten books that come under his notice: for 
probably only tho professional reviewer has any conception of the 
depths of human inanity that are poured daily out of the British 
printing-press ; and it would be a good thing if reviewers were only 
at liberty to stifle some of these monstrous births at tho outset, or to 
have a periodical massacre of tho innocents under a heading of 
“ Books not worth reviewing,” so as to leave more space for those 
which are really deserving of a hearty commendation or even of a 
sound though detailed castigation. But this may not he. Fas ohstat, 
and the publishing interest could not hear of it. 

Then, again, look at tho really good books. When such a one 
falls into the reviewer’s hands, ho generally knows that he cannot 
attempt to criticize it at all. He has no room, and what is more, in 
most cases, he has no time. If it is what tho publishers call “ an 
important work,”—in plain English one of which they expect to sell 
a great many—advance copies arc sent to the principal critical 
journals, and the review appears as soon as the book itself is an¬ 
nounced for distribution. Tho public is eagerly waiting to bo told 
all about it: and the so-called critic is really reduced to the position 
of a mere reporter, who gives a running analysis of the book to 
save his readers the trouble of skimming it for themselves. Every 
paper is afraid that every other will be beforehand with it. Suppose 
a critic of tho conscientious sort were asked to criticize—not merely 
to review—a new book of real value, for a modern weekly paper. 
Could he do it in a couple of days ? Could he do it in throe columns ? 
Could he do it in the weekly paper style at all ? Of course, in such 
a well-conducted journal as the Academy, we still often get the very 
best judges giving their opinioii on the very best books; but how 
often, even there, is such an opinion anything worth calling, in the 
true sense, a criticism ? anything more than a more dogmatic 
statement of weighty and well-grounded approval or condemnation 

Naturally, reviewing thus becomes wholly unauthoritative. There 
are too many books published for the public to read tho reviews of 
all. These reviews are themselves too hasty and too incomplete to 
be worth much. And the consequence is that, except in the case of 
“ important books,” they scarcely serve as a guide to the general 
public at all. The worst sufferers are, of vOur.se, tho younger writers 
of good but not of startling or sensational works. At one time the 
complaint of young authors was that the critics snuffed them out. 
Nowadays they cannot complain of the critics but of the public. 
There is at this moment a whole knot of young men in London who 
have written meritorious but unsaleable books, and who are now 
waiting, as they have been waiting any time these ten years, for 
their recognition. When their books first appeared the critics in 
every case dealt them all round substantial justice—praised them. 
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recommended them, and even as far as possible oritloized them. But 
the recommendations carry no weight. If laudari a iaudatis were all 
the battle, they might rest upon their laurels; for it is just the 
leaders of thought who are most accessible and most ready of recog¬ 
nition for new men. But it is the solid, massive, immovable, 
pachydermatous public whose hide the younger authors fail to pierce. 
Indeed, with the solitary and damning exception of Mr. Mallock, it 
would bo hard to name a single writer of the present generation who 
has achieved even a decent reputation before he was forty. The fact 
is, newspaper criticism produces no result, because there is too much 
of it, and the competition is too fierce for any one name to emerge 
from the crush except by a miracle. A good book, you say—the 
critics praised it; uh, indeed—why look at the Opinions of the 
Press at the end of everybody’s volume and see* if the critics have not 
praised them all. They wore every one good, no doubt; but how on 
earth can anybody read the ten thousand books per annum that the 
critics have praised ? It was another thing when a new book was 
an event in the world, and was eagerly canvassed by all the town : 
but nowadays what can the young author expect but to wait his tuim, 
and back his life against his innumerable competitors ? 

As to the part idaycd by the public in this decadence of news¬ 
paper criticism, it is much the same in England as in France. Only 
one may reasonably doubt Avhether our public is not far more instead 
of less immovable than that of America. We area slow and very 
Philistine people; it is hard to get at us in any way. Consequently, 
new works become much more slowly known hero than across the 
Atlantic. There are men by the dozen—I could name them, but 
refrain—whose books are quite unknown in England, and who have 
sold their hundred or two here at a loss, while in America you may 
see them hawked about by dozens at the railway depots, in cheap 
popular paper-covered editions (pirated, of course,) at fifteen cents 
the volume. The public here does not want criticism because it does 
not want literature. It interests itself only, as M. Caro puts it, in 
business and pleasure; it demands only lianein et circemes. It is, 
therefore, content in the matter of literature to follow the big names 
that it knows; and, really, one cannot much blame it. Who can 
seriously sit down to examine critically the mass of trash that is 
turned out daily in liondon alone ? And when the reviewer comes 
unexpectedly across a genuine pearl, who is going to listen to the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness of anonymity, and proclaiming 
that he, the anonymous one, has at last discovered a real live author ? 


v. 

M. Caro’s final reason for the decadence I shall consider more 
briefly, interspersing such reflections as his remarks suggest, side by 
side with his own statements. It is one more peculiarly applicable 
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to France, though it has side applications to England as well. He 
believes that the evil may be traced in part to the new French system 
of higher instruction, which sets a peculiar premium upon specialism. 
There are no more thinkers among the younger men, he complains; 
there are only philologists, archaeologists, Hellenists, Orientalists. 
One professor said to him—a truly gruesome saying—“Nous ne 
voulons plus de critiques; il nous faut des chercheurs d’inMits.’^ 
Now, specialism is full of attractions for mediocrity. There, a small 
man may easily reign supremo within his own petty realm. Ho can 
make his private microscopic discoveries, and gain kudos for them 
at the cheapest possible rate. Men of this class, multiplied innu¬ 
merably by the new French system, can never become critics in the 
wide sense of the term. They may pick small holes in other people’s 
scholarship, but they will never rise to take a broad general view of 
anybody or anything. Such views can only be gained, intellectually 
as well as physically, from a height: and a height is just what these 
good easy specialists can never attain to. 

Well, we cannot deny that we in England are somewhat menaced 
by precisely the same danger. At Oxford to-day, specialism is 
rampant. “There is no chance now,” said a clover lazy Oxford 
man to me one day, “ in Latin and Greek, or even in Sanskrit, and 
Assyrian, and Akkadian, without a lot of grind; so I mean to go in 
myself for the Ostiak dialect of Tungusian.” Mere banter, of 
course, but characteristic, for all that. Who has not met in London 
the man who greets any mention of a Darwin, a Spencer, or a 
Helmholtz with the stereotyped remark, “ Well, for my part, I can’t 
say what his general theories may be worth, but I can certainly assert 
that in my own department, his molecular physics, you know, are 
horribly shaky,” or “ his views about Amharic grammar are pain¬ 
fully false,” or “ his information as to the edicts of Asoka is not 
corroborated by the latest German researches.” With us, however, 

I do not think this evil has yet crept high enough to affect even 
newspaper criticism very largely; I mean, the specialists are still 
too young for the most part to have obtained a hearing even in 
journalism. 

All this specialism, too, says M. Caro, what is it after all but the 
product of a weak abandonment, in the panic which followed the 
war, of whatever was essentially and distinctively French in our 
intellectual natures? We Frenchmen ar. just at present out of 
humour with our own native qualities. We want to make ourselves 
into Germans off-hand, and wc only succeed in losing our national 
virtues and becoming very second-rate Frenchmen after all. Yet 
they were surely well worth preserving, when one comes to think on 
it, these essentially French characteristics that we are trying to ex¬ 
change for second-hand German specialism. It was no unimportant 
trifle, believe me, that art of just composition, that sense of due pro- 
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portion, that power of setting in the highest relief the itmermost 
essence of a question, and of disregarding mere side digressions and 
minor epsodes, which marked the best French school of oritioism- 
Clearness and form are not simple ornaments of style, they are 
the symbols of the highest grasp of matter. France has always pos¬ 
sessed certain intellectual aptitudes in this direction which none but 
Frenchmen themselves can ever take away from her. She is the 
mother country of those lucid and luminous spirits who know how to 
make their brilliant ideas distinctly visible before all the world. 
She is the land of Montaigne, Fasoal, Descartes, Montesquieu, and 
Voltaire. Even her masses are distinguished by an extraordinary 
development of unconscious critical taste. It is one of the advan> 
tages enjoyed by Frenchmen that they move amid so delicately dis¬ 
criminative an environment. But if France is to continue what she 
has been, the soil must not lie fallow; it must be tilled in future on 
the same old lines as ever. Suppose hereafter a Villemain, a Cousin, 
or a Guizot arises in our midst, for heaven's sake don’t let us con¬ 
demn him, with his broad vision and organizing intelligence, to 
decipher inscriptions or to publish imedited fragments. Let us be 
Frenchmen still, and don’t let us lose our national individuality in 
the arid and dreary specialism of the new school, imported smoking 
hot to Paris from the lecture-rooms of Berlin. 

Is there not in all this a certain lesson for us Englishmen as well ? 
Are not we, too, a little over-anxious to convert ourselves forthwith 
into the imago of the fashionable Teutonic raonographist P Are we 
not too apt to forget that England also has by native inheritance 
her great and invaluable mental qualities, above all the grand quality 
of grasp P Among the widest and most all-embracing generalisa¬ 
tions of the world, surely no small part has been due to Englishmen. 
Wo have had a Bacon, a Locke, a Hume, a Newton, a Darwin, a 
Lyell, and a Spencer. Evolutionism, which is revolutionising the 
world of thought, has been throughout an almost exclusively English 
impulse. Even in pure belles lettres, our literature has been marked 
by a certain kindred noble expansiveness that is wholly alien to the 
microscopic pettiness of modern specialism: for have we not also had 
a Chaucer, a Shakespeare, a Milton, and a George Eliot P Our 
historians and our poets have mostly possessed the broad philosophic 
temperament; witness, each in his way. Gibbon, Pope, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning. Surely our own 
English traits are well worth preserving, and wo would be ill-advised 
indeed if we were lightly to exchange them for a base imitation of 
German ponderousness, or even for a futile endeavour after French 
lucidity, grace, and brilliance. Let us be English before all things, 
and then we need scarcely fear that the higher criticism in its beat 
and widest aspect will ever really be lacking in professors among us. 

Gbaist Alleit. 
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Tiik renewed 'vigour with which the question of experiments on 
living animals has been discussed during the past few months, both 
by those who see its necessity and by those who condemn it 
as cruel and scientifically worthless, may be attributed to a 
variety of circumstances, the most powerful of which no doubt 
are the very decided opinions in its favour expressed by the Inter¬ 
national Medical Congress and the British Medical Association at 
their meetings in August last. The unanimity which was then shown 
by the medical profession has considerably shocked the anti-vivi- 
sectionists, and urged them to greater activity. At the same time, a 
wave of feeling was sent through the minds of medical men, causing 
them to think that their experimental fellow-workers were accepting 
with too great meekness and indiflEcrcnce a position which seemed to 
be passing gradually from bad to worse. They began for the first 
time to recognise that the misdirected energy of some well-inten¬ 
tioned and powerful, but badly informed persons, might put a stop 
to all experimental research in this country, if physiologists and 
pathologists continued to confront the xinceasing activity of their 
opponents with the apathy they had liithcrto shown. 

As a result of this feeling, some of the ablest leaders in Science, 
Medicine, and Surgery, have taken up their pens to explain how 
really inconsiderable is the amount of suffering caused by experi¬ 
ments on the lower animals in the cause of scientific medicine, when 
compared with that inflicted in carrying on other human institutions; 
and how absolutely essential experimental research really is for the 
advance of medical knowledge, I have no doubt that these essays 
will do much to enlighten the public mind, and to relieve the anxiety 
of those really interested in the subject; but I fear some persons 
may have failed to find in them sufficiently explicit statements of 
what actually takes place nowadays in English laboratories to 
enable them to put aside the dreadful doubts which have been created 
in their minds, by reading the heartrending tortures detailed in 
anti-vivisectionist pamphlets and periodicals. 

This deficiency of exact information arises from the fact that the 
many eminent men, even including Dr. Carpenter, who have most 
ably and judiciously advocated the utility aiid morality of experiments 
on living animals, have not, for some time past, if e'ver, been engaged 
in practical physiological work.' Hence their conceptions of the 
methods employed in experimental physiology are chiefly derived 
from what they saw many years ago in the continental schools, or 
have since read in foreign journals. 
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I find that the most erroneous views as to what physiolog^iats do* 
are current among my lay friends. For the first time in my life I 
hear from them of some horrible kind of experiments, and am told 
that such things are done every day, in all physiological laboratories 
both abroad and in England. 

I cannot here give a full account of the daily work of a physiolo* 
gist, much as I should like to do so, but I shall try to lay before 
the reader a few facts relating to modern physiological research, 
which I trust will bo suABiciont to sh.; v them that the hideous pictures 
of the physiologist’s barbarity drawn ly anii-vivisectionists, and con¬ 
stantly thrust in the face of the public, are, to say the least of them, 
inexact and misleading so far as the method of working of English¬ 
men is concerned. 

At the outset I must insist that the question which should interest 
the people of this country is the manner of operating of English 
biologists, and not that of the continental experimenters, many of 
whose methods are repulsive even to the most advanced and energetic 
of English physiologists, as well as to the lay public. This point 
is not only disregarded but is almost wilfully kept back by the 
writers of the anti-vivisection societies, who mix up all the physiolo¬ 
gists of the world into one great agony-producing community, which 
they stigmatise as worthy only of hatred. 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
calls attention to this in the introduction to its work on this 
subject*: — 

“Again a random accusation to tlio effect that vivisection is vivisection, 
and its practice attended with as much pain whenever and wherever and by 
whomsoever conducted, all difference in the methods used by operators notwith¬ 
standing, and that English physiologists are equally cruel in their operations 
on animals as foreign experimenters, has been made admittedly without proof, 
and certaijdy against the common experience of persons acquainted with the 
facts. Again, descriptions of experiments, of implements of experiments, of 
conduct and conversations of experimenters in laboratories, have been published 
in papers in reference to the present agitation in England, conveying impressions 
that such matters relate to English vivisections. Exposures of cniolty are 
valuable provided they do not mislead. It is not always convenient to identify; 
but in a discussion on English practices, it is incumbent on a writer to exonerate 
English physiologists, when narrating particular and definite circumstances in 
which he knows they are not blameablo, while certain foreign physiologists are, 
instead of leaving them under the stigma of his terrible recital.” 

My present wish is simply to point out that there is no sufficient 
reason to think that the few Englishmen who are engaged in experi¬ 
mental research have any more sympathy with cruelty than any other 
set of men, and that they should, therefore, bo quite freed from, the 
horrible charge that “ the most cruel of cruelties” is the business of 
their lives. 

^ The paucity of evidence about the work of English physiologists 

(1) Vivitedion. 1876. P. 11. 
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which ono finds in anti-vivisection pamphlets and articles does not 
depend upon any want of literature on the subject in this country, 
for Englishmen are obliged to make an official return of ail the 
experiments they perform; and comprehensive reports are laid 
before Parliament, setting forth tho number of experiments, and 
especially calling attention to those which are “ calculated to inflict 
pain.” It cannot, therefore, be true that in this country the ques¬ 
tion of experimental inquiry is, as Miss Cobbe soys, “carefully 
shrouded in an ever-thickening cloud of mystification.” On the 
contrary, English physiologists have laid bare to the world what 
they do, and have done their best to clear away any misconception 
about their work, by accepting a statute which enforces the registra¬ 
tion and inspection of their laboratories, and demands that a return 
shall be made of all their actions and methods of study. This they 
have done in the vain hope of satisfying those who distrust them ; 
but it may have some effect in removing the prejudice which has 
been created in tho public mind by persons who have no practical 
knowledge of the actual facts of llie case. 

Let us at once, then, examine the official evidence wliich appears 
in tho Ileports to Parliament of tho experiments done during the 
years 1878, 1879, and 1880, and see if they in any way support the 
unpleasant statements Avhich have been crowded around the term of 
vivisection. 

These reports furnisli <ho public with so much useful and indis¬ 
putable evidence, that 1 think it well to quote each of them at some 
length, especially where it is said that “ there is any reason to believe 
that pain or suffering of an appreciable kind was inflicted.*’ 

After some statistics as to the number of licenses and painless 
•experiments, the Report for the year 1878 goes on to say: 

“4. As rcf'ards the oi painless nature of the experiments, it is neces¬ 

sary to refer out)' to those which ■were performed under certificates in columns 
2 and 3, the former of which allows tho use of anrosthetics to be dispensed with, 
whore their administration would render tho experiment valueless; and the 
other permitting the atiimal to survive tho state of auposthosia in cases where 
otherwise the object of tho experiment would be frustrated. 

“5. With robpcct to tlie cxpeiimcnts under certificates in column 2, it would 
appear from tho descriptions of them with which I have been furnished, and 
also in pai't from whxt 1 have myself witnessed, that in the majority of cases 
the only actually painful part of tho proceeding was done under ausesthesia, 
an anaesthetic being administered whenever it was admissible. 

“ Upon full consideration of all these experiments, and the mode in which 
they wore performed, 1 am of opinion that tho extreme number of cases jn which 
an amount of suffering worth notice was inflicted could ijpt have exceeded forty. 
I would state, however, that in twenty-four of these cases tho animals did not 
suffer from tho actual experiment, but, as in the experiments instituted for tho 
investigation of certain epizootic diseases, from the after consequences only. 
In sixteen cases alone, so far as I am able to judge, and these were confined 
to two sets of experiments, is there reason to believe that any considerable 
amount of suffering was directly inflicted. 

"6. As regards the experiments under certificates in columns, it is less 
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easy to form a correct estimate of the actual amount of pain ’that may have 
been caused. Taking, however, all the circumstancea connected with them into 
consideration, I believe that the amount of suffering, where any at all was 
inflicted, must have been very slight, in the majority of oases not being greater 
probably than that which necess^y attends the presence and the healing of a 
wound of tho integument. 

“7. In the remaining experiments, inasmuch as they were all perform^ 
either whilst the animal was in a state of insensibility from tiio previous exhi¬ 
bition of an anaesthetic, or were experiments regarding the action of agents in 
themselves having narcotic or anaesthetic properties, there is no reason to 
suppose from any particulars that have come to my knowledge, that any 
appreciable pain was inflicted. As a matter of fact, moreover, I would beg to 
observe that of the experiments performed under the license alone, at least two 
hundred appear scarcely to c<.rao within the scope of tho Act at all, and might 
probably have been performed independently of it, as not being calculated to 
give pain; but as they were performed under the license, they are included in 
this return.” 

The Report of experiments performed during 1879 shows that 
practically no pain was given, in that year, as may be seen, from the 
following extracts: 

“ 3. The number of experiments in which there is reason to believe that any 
material suffering was caused appears from the statements I have received 
from the operators themselves, and from my own consideration of the nature 
and probable effect as regards tho production of pain of the experiments under 
the certificates in columns 2 and 3, to have been about 25. 

“ Of these, fifteen were cases in which disease followed tho inoculation of 
infectious matter, but in which no painful operation was performed ; and ten 
were experiments upon as many frogs, in which an incision of tho skin was 
required for the introduction beneath it of a medical substance. 

“ In none of tho other experiments under these certificates, as I am assured 
by tho experimenters, was any appreciable suffering inflicted. 

“4. As in all other experiments, except those done under tho above certifi¬ 
cates, tho whole proceeding is conducted whilst tho animal is in an unconscious 
condition, no pain is infiictod if tho provisions of tho Act are duly observed, 
and this thero is no I’cason to suppose was not in all cases carefully attended 
to.” 

Very similar facts are learned from tho Report of experiments 
performed during the year 1880 : 

“ 3. The only experiments in which there is tho least reason to boliove that 
any appreciable suffering would be caused are among thoso enumerated under 
certificates in columns 2 and 3. 

“ Under the former head tho total number of exporiments was 79, of which, 
however, 69 consisted in simple inoculation (no more painful than ordina^ 
vaccination),* which in 38 cases was followed by no ill-effect whatever. But in 

(1) “ With reference to those 69 experiments, it should be stated that they consisted 
of two series, directed to two important objects. 

“ One set of experimei^s, 29 in number, and undertaken at the instance of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, were devoted to tho investigation of the nature and prophylactic 
treatment of the disease termed ‘ Anthrax,’ or ‘ Splenic fever' of cattio and dieep. 

“ The other series (40 in number) were undertaken at the direct request of the Medical 
Department of the Local Government Board, and were directed to the elucidation of aa 
obscure and fatal disease, affecting more especially persons engaged in wool sorting, 
and now found to he identical in nature with ‘ Anthrax.’ 

“ The results of these inquiries have been most important, and cannot foil to prove 
highly beneficial both to man and domestic animals.” 

bb2 
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about 30 instances, viz. 19 guinea pigs and 10 or 12 mice, disease appears to 
have ensued, which, during the brief period the animals svirvived, may have 
caused slight suffering. 

“ In the remaining ten experiments under this certificate, either no operation 
of any kind involving pain was performed, or one consisting merely in the 
passage of a ncedlo through a fold of the skin in rabbits, and attended with no 
more pain than would bo thus caused. 

“4, In the 3 j experiments performed under certificates in column 3,18 also 
consisted in simple inoculation, or the h 3 rpodennic injection of morbid secretions 
with the view of tracing the development of morbific gorms in the blood, and 
no painful etfect from the proceeding appears to have been produced duiing 
the 2 or 3 days during which the animals were kept alive. 

“ In the remaining 17 cases in which incisions through the integument wero 
required, as tlioso which constituted the only painful part of tho proceeding 
wero made under anmsthesia, and the animals afterwards suffered nothing 
beyond confinement, un+il tho wounds healed, or until kUlod, no appreciable 
sulTering can be said to have been inflicted. 

“5. As all tho other experiments either under the license alone, or under 
tho certificates in column 1, wore performed on animals previously rendered 
insensible, these experiments were necessarily painless, as there is no reason to 
doubt that the provisions of the Act with respect to tho administration of 
anmfethetica were in all cases faithfully carried out.” 

No one will, I think, presume to say that this evidence is not abso¬ 
lutely unimpeachable and without prejudice. There arc no signs of 
any attempt to keep back .anything on the part of the experimenters; on 
the contrary, they seem to have been rather too punctilious in giving 
returns of experiments, since some two hundred “ appear scarcely to 
come within the scope of the Act at all.” Tho average number of 
experiments that can be supposed to inflict oven the least appreciable 
amount of pain is very small, and the very great majority of them 
were of tho nature of inoculation, and, therefore, not more painful 
than vaccination, while in many others, though returned as possibly 
painful, wc are told by the Inspector that “ no appreciable suffering 
can be said to have been inflicted.” In only sixteen eases during 
three years docs tho amount of pain appear to have been greater 
than that accompanying the healing of a wound of the skin. So wo 
And that all the physiologists in this country only cause suffering to 
about five animals per annum, and, from ray knowledge of the work 
which has been done during the past year, I am certain that the 
next report will show a still further diminution. 

From the exhaustive Tables appended to these reports we also 
find that the number of persons who actually performed experiments 
in England and Scotland, in these three years, were twenty-six, 
twent 3 '--seven, and twenty-six, respectively, and the names and 
addresses of all of them are given in full. In Ireland the number 
of licenses which have been made use of was four in 1878 and 1879, 
and five in 1880, and the independent report of a different Inspector 
shows that no appreciable amount of pain has been inflicted there.^ 

(l) Extracts from Irish reports:— 

“ 1878. 4 . From the returns received from the severfal experimenters it would appear 
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Moreover, we learn that these few persons are well-known, and 
have strong educational and other claims to be entitled to the dispas¬ 
sionate judgment of their fellow-countrymen. Twenty-eight of them 
hold higher degrees from British Universities. Of the remainder, 
one is a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and another is a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, an honour shared by five of the 
licensees. To every one of them some great teaching establishment 
confides the instruction of its pupils; and a vigilant Inspector can 
find no reason to suppose that the provisions of the Act ate not care¬ 
fully attended to in all cases. 

But these Parliamentary Reports only inform us of what has gone 
on during some five years, and it may be argued that much more 
pain used to be given before the passing of the Cruelty to Animals 
Act, 1870. Tho question then arises were Englishmen, since the 
introduction of chloroform, in the habit of giving much pain in 
the performance of their experiments, before they were prevented 
from bO doing by law P f)n this point there is very trustworthy 
evidence, for those who wish to get at the real truth of tho matter, in 
the Report of the Royal Commission. I shall not quote the state¬ 
ments of the medical witnesses, as they might bo said to have had 
some prejudice in favour of the physiologists, but content myself by 
repeating a portion of the evidence on this subject given by the 
Secretary of tho Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Mr. Colam was, at the time of the Commission, the most 
patient and powerful opponent of painful experiments. lie had 
been engaged for some sixteen years on the part of this Society in 
in^ estigating the question of how much pain was given by physiolo¬ 
gists. He seems to have proceeded in a most systematic, thorough, 
and practical way. By returns from the teachers of the medical 
schools ho found the general amount of practical work done; by 
visiting laboratories and witnessing experiments ho made himself 
familiar with tho mode of operation employed in England. JIo left 
no stone unturned, for when he was not satisfied by the information 
ho could thus obtain, ho tells us that he employed “ the surveil¬ 
lance of detectives.” The following words then come from no mean 
authority upon this question, and may bo taken as not being in the 
least warped by physiological bias : 


that in no case has pain boon inflicted, and that some of tho cipcrimonts might have 
been legally performed without the license under tho Act. 

“ 1879. Under the licenses fifteen eicperimonts were performed, and under the 
certificate, eight, being a total of twenty-three, all of which wore free from pain. 

“ 1880. I have to report that I have carefully considered the nature and bearing of all 
the experiments perfonnod under the Act, and that I am of opinion that they have been 
free from any appreciable sufferings, and have all boon of a character useful to science, 
and tending to increase our knowledge of disease, and to improve its treatment.” 
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“ 1643. In tho cases in which it would have been, possible, so far as time or 
the object was concerned, do you consider that ansesthetics have been used 
always ? 

■' I believe that generally the English physiologists have used anaosthetice 
whore they think they can do so with safety to the experiment. 

“ 1544. Then may the Commission take your belief to bo that there is a 
desire on the part of the scientific men in this country so far to got rid of the 
infliction of pain as is compatible with the scientific object which they have in 
view? 

“ I should say so generally, but in some cases there appeared to be some 
heodlossness with regard to the suffering of the animal; for instance, in some 
of Erown-Sequard’s experiments, when animals were kept for weeks in suffering. ‘ 

“ 1545. May I take it to bo your view that tho general tendency of the 
English scientific world is not at variance with humanity ? 

“ I believe it is very different indeed from the practice of foreign physiolo¬ 
gists. 

“ 1546. So that you would treat cases of wilful cruelty, if they exist at all, 
in this country as exceptional cases, rather than as fairly chargeable upon any 
want of proper sentiment on the part of the profession ? 

“ Undoubtedly with regard to wanton cruelty. I do not know that I know 
of a single case of wanton cruelty, by which I moan suffering caused without 
any object, except to gratify a cruel mind. 

“ 1547. Then you give tho scientific men of this country credit for using 
anoosthetics, and dealing tenderly with animals so far as is compatible with the 
objects which they have in view ? 

“ Yes, I think so, speaking generally. As regards tenderness I have no 
evidence to prove that they are tender to animals. 

“ 1648. That the cases where that is not so are exceptional cases, and not 
cases fairly chargeable to tho profession generally ? 

“I think so.” 

\ 

When we remember that this is the evidence of the professed 
advocate of the prevention of painful experiments, I think we may 
say that no proof of needless pain was to be found; and although 
Mr. Colam only says that he has “ no evidence to prove that they are 
tender to animals,” I think we may safely conclude from his remarks 
that he had no proof whatever of any want of tendomess amongst 
English physiologists, or he certainly would have brought it forward. 

We see, then, that before this law to prevent cruelty to animals 
on the part of physiologists was passed, nothing approaching 
cruelty could be found tu exist: the infliction of pain was acknow¬ 
ledged to be very exceptional in this country. 

The number of painful experiments set forth in the Reports is, no 
doubt, surprisingly small, but the fact must be remembered that 
vivisection forms but a very small part of physiological research, and 
since the introduction of chloroform the infliction of pain in vivisection 
is very seldom necessary, and therefore seldom occurs. The physi¬ 
ologists of this country have taken advantage of the blessing of 
anaesthetics with the same readiness that surgeons have, and yet one 
never hears of surgeons being denounced os cruel, though they are 
also obliged occasionally to inflict some pain. 

(1) Prof. Brown-S^quard is not an Englishman. 
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The exact relation of painful experiment to physiology may he 
best seen in a short analysis of physiological methods. Practical 
physiology is made up of four departments, in which its histological, 
chemical, physical, and vital branches are respectively studied. 
The first of these deals with the use of the microscope, and the 
minute structure of the body. The second investigates the chemistry 
of the secretions and of the dead tissues. The third consists chiefly 
of instruments which are used for research and teaching, such as 
models illustrating the mechanisms of the circulation, the organ of 
voice, the special sense organs, &c. In none of these departments 
does any vivisection taka place. Thus in fully three-quarters of 
practical physiology living animals do not appear at all. All vivi¬ 
sections are found in the fourth branch of physiology, but even hero 
they form but a very small part, for a large number of experimenta 
on living animals are carried on withoxxt either cutting or pain. 
Even on man wo perform many experiments; his respiration is 
studied with the stethograph, his heart with the cardiograph, his 
blood-vessels with the sphygmograph, &c. Various researches on the 
special sense organs can only be done on a living man. Some of 
the best results as to nutrition and the velocity of nervo-impulse 
have been obtained by experiment on the investigator himself. 

Of the experiments in which cutting the skin is necessary, there 
are many which would perhaps be called vivisection which are done 
on living tissues, but not on a living animal. Thus, in experiments 
on muscles, a frog is killed, and when it is dead the heart or other 
muscle is removed, and may be experimented with for hours. No 
one surely contends that such an isolated muscle could feel pain. 

We now come to the cases in which the animal is alive, and, as • 
the Act says, the experiment is “ calculated to give pain.” Here we 
find from the reports above quoted that almost invariably chloroform 
is given, so as to render the animal perfectly unconscious, and it is 
commonly killed before it recovers from the ansesthetic. In those 
cases, there can be no pain from the beginning to the end 
of the experiment. But there are some rare instances when chloro¬ 
form is inadmissible, or the animal must be allowed to recover from 
the anaesthetic. Now what proportion do these make of all vivisec¬ 
tions, and what are the operations like ? From the figures in these 
reports, I have calculated that about twenty-four of every hundred 
of the experiments might have given pain. But of these twenty-four, 
four-fifths are like vaccination or the hypodermic injection of morphia, 
the pain of which is of no great moment. In about one-seventh of 
the cases the animal only suffered from the healing of a wound, 
having been completely under chloroform when the incision was 
made, and in about one-twentieth of the twenty-four, pain equal to 
that accompanying an ordinary surgical operation on the human 
body is inflicted. In other words, we learn from the reports that in 
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ono hundred vivisections we should find the following numbers, 
arranged to show the amount of pain inflicted:— 

Absolutely painless .75 

As painful as vaccination.20 

,, ,, the healing of a wound .... 4 

,, ,, a surgical operation.1 

100 

Pain forms then but a rare incident in the work of a practical 
physiologist in England; and when it is necessary that any be 
inflicted, every precaution is used to reduce it to a minimum. 

These facts, I feel-^suro, are not known to the general public ; and 
considering their intimate bearing on the question of the amount of 
pain inflicted by physiological research in this country, we might 
have expected more prominence to have been given to them by lovers 
of animals. Indeed Miss Cobbo, who claims to be the chief scribe 
of the Society she so ably fosters, quite ignores their existence, and 
always assumes as an accepted fact the proposition that English 
physiologists are a most cruel set of men, practising as their profes¬ 
sion that which “ inflicts more intense pain than any other form of 
cruelty.” I hope but few people are prepared to admit this with¬ 
out further evidence. The only proof that is given of this assump¬ 
tion, which is frequently and forcibly brought forward, is that some 
physiologists on the Continent perform painful exporimentB,*and from 
this it is concluded that aU physiologists (Englishmen included) are 
cruel. I am surprised that one who aspires to logical acumen, and 
speaks so glibly of syllogisms, should put forward an argument 
which boars so plainly stamped on the face of it the character of a 
deduction from the particular to the universal. I might as well 
argue that because Englishmen are cruel, therefore all continental 
physiologists are humane persons, and never give unnecessary pain in 
their investigations. But I regard with pain and loathing quite equal 
to Miss Cobbe’s such work as that of Mantegazza, and I am per¬ 
fectly confident that no English physiologist would for any purpose 
sanction the performance of such experiments in his laboratory. 

Often the impression that the experiments have been performed 
by Englishmen is given by the practice of taking extracts from 
foreign books and journals, and reprodi cing them in a form in 
which their foreign origin is not made apparent; for the quotations 
are commonly copied from English medical papers, to which alone 
reference is given. Moreover, the citations are commonly used in 
close proximity to the names of known English physiologists, so 
that a natural confusion arises in the mind of the horror-stricken 
reader, and he forgets who it is that is really cruel. Surely those 
who are so happy in detecting in foreign languages revolting 
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descriptions of pain-giving experiments have not ftiiled to search 
carefully into the writings of English physiologists, in order to find 
out their method of work ? Why repeat the oft-told tale of horrors 
contained in the works of Claude Bernard, Paul Bert, Brown- 
S^quard, and Richot in France, of Goltz in Germany, Mantegazza 
in Italy, and Flint in America ? One would imagine that no evi¬ 
dence could be found to enlighten the English public as to the actual 
amount of pain inflicted in this country. The facts contained in 
the reports above quoted are open to all. But they do not accord 
with the pronounced intentions of the Anti-vivisectionists, and do 
not support the case for the total prohibition of vivisection, and 
therefore they have not boon put in evidence. 

In Miss Cobbe’s recent essay in this Review, three examples 
are given as illustrations of English cruelty. But immediately 
before them are quoted at great length the disgusting details of 
foreign atrocities, which excite a persistent feeling of repugnance. 
Let us analyze the cases put forward as evidences of English cruelty. 

In the first tho physiologist is quoted as saying, “As soon as the 
cat comes out of the chloroform, it lies in a helpless state, and does 
not move or give any signs of feeling,” Commenting on this case. 
Miss Cobbe—quite ignoring the important word chloroform —sug¬ 
gests that the animal is “ paralyzed by tho intensity of the agony.” 
Can she really understand the matter so little as to imagine that an 
animal suffers intense agony when it is completely stupefied by 
chloroform ? 

The second example refers to Professor Rutherford’s experiments 
on the secretion of the liver. Tlio only dct.iils of this research which 

y 

are given are taken from an inaccurate account of tho operations by 
a Dr. Walker, and are introduced by the statement that “at least 
fifty dogs, under the express sanction of the law as it now stands,” 
were used in tho experiments. We liavc seen by the oificial report 
that no such number of animals suffered pain during the year in 
which Professor Rutherford made these experiments (1878). If 
they were done under the “ express sanction of the law,” they must 
have been noticed by the Home Office. It is clear, therefore, that 
this statement cannot be true, I happen to know that tho exact 
number of animals used by Professor Rutherford under the certificate 
in question was twelve, and that they form tliree-fourths of all the 
experiments, where tho pain can be called appreciable, that wore 
done during that year. 

The third set of experiments adduced in proof of English cruelty 
is that performed by Dr. Roy on the innervation of the kidney, 
which was mentioned in the Physiological Section of the Inter¬ 
national Medical Congress. Of these experiments Miss Cobbe admits 
she knows nothing, yet she suggests that they may prove to be a ghastly 
counterpart to some others ; and she appeals in a telling manner to 
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Dr. Eoy’s hearers “ to tell us what those experiments were.” I 
heard him on that occasion, and have also seen him operate; and I 
can assure your readers that the infliction of pain had no part in the 
investigation, for the animal was kept under chloroform all the time, 
and was killed before it recovered from the influence of the ansBSthetic. 

But even with so much testimony against and so little for the 
existence of cruelty in England, I feel it to he an almost hopeless 
task to attempt to remove from the minds of kind and credulous 
people the erroneous impressions concerning vivisection which have 
been created by the writings even of the most enlightened Anti- 
vivisectionists. For instance, I find in the article by Lord Coleridge, 
which appeared in the last number of this Review, the following 
passage:— 

“ Suppose it capable of proof that by putting to death with hideous torment 
3,000 horses you could find out the real nature of some feverish symp^^om, I 
should say without the least hesitation that it would bo unlawful to torture the 
3,000 horses.” 

I should have thought it impossible that a man who declares, “I am 
not conscious of any distorting influence on my judgment; I have 
no anti-scientific bias,” could have suggested a case so horribly im¬ 
probable. The extravagant irrelevancy of such a sacrifice, and its 
utter incompatibility with anything that can be called physiological 
research, are so manifest as to need no comment. 

Surely the writer cannot really imagine that such sheer brutality 
is within the range of possibility; or does ho merely make the 
hideous suggestion in order to frighten those who have no know¬ 
ledge of the matter? I refer to this sentence simply as an 
illustration of how unfounded and inaccurate ideas sometimes origi¬ 
nate. For there can be no doubt that tho mere mention of this 
appalling problem by such an authority, however repugnant it may 
be to common sense, cannot fail to leave some very unpleasant traces 
in the minds of many who imagine that a Lord Chief Justice would 
not undertake to write articles in a leading Review, unless he had 
some accurate knowledge of the practical bearings of the subject. 

Do the supporters of the Anti-vivisection Society endorse Miss 
Cobbe’s statement, “ We find it practically impossible to separate 
torturing from non-torturing vivisection ” ? Are they so wanting 
in every-day experience and knowledge as .lot to be able to distin¬ 
guish painful from painless operations ? I cannot think so. The 
studious care with which the question of the use of anaesthesia is 
avoided by the writers against experimental research makes me 
believe that they suppress this side of the question in order to further 
the cause they think so good and moral. In speaking of surgery, 
would they think it fair to omit all mention of the administration of 
chloroform during the severer operations ? Yet the surgeon is often 
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compelled to abstain from the use of ansestheticsi and in fact does 
dispense with them quite as much as the physiologist. 

Whether intentional or not, this confusion of painful with 
painless experiments certainly has the effect of including all English 
workers in the cloud of crimination thrown around the whole physio¬ 
logical profession. It is difficult to imagine an English judge com¬ 
pletely omitting the consideration of intention as well as confounding 
painful with painless acts; and yot I presume Lord Coleridge must 
have read and subscribed to the maxima laid down by tho honorary 
secretary of the Society of which ho is vice-president. I do not under¬ 
stand what that Society can moan by the word “ cruelty,” when it 
says that physiological experiment “ is the most cruel of cruelties.” 
I can hardly believe that it means to argue “thus—^Whether done 
with good or malicious intent, and whether painful or not, vivisection 
is most cruel. And yet this is what the argument seems to me to 
come to if it docs not distinguish between experiments with and 
without pain or regard the intention of tho act. 

Miss Cobbe’s information is inaccurate, and her ideas of pain are 
as distorted as her views about cruelty, when she says:— 

“ The very fact that phybiologists use horses, dogs, and cats for numherless 
experiments on tho nervous system, and select delicate petted dogs to exhibit 
reactions (auglice, spasms of agony) under their operations, is proof at all 
events that the sensitiveness of these creatures bears a terribly close analogy to 
that of man." 

Horses are not used for numberless experiments on the nervous 
or any other system ; indeed, I can find no account of an animal of 
that genus having been used in England for such a purpose since 
Sir Charles Bell operated on asses some seventy years ago, and long 
before anajsthetics were in use. It is not a fact that we select petted 
dogs for these experiments, for they show no better reactions than 
any poor mongrel. But, letting these erroneous statements pass, let 
us see how far “spasms of agony ” may be taken as an equivalent for 
the physiological word “ reactions.” 

I suppose it is only in speaking of the nervous system that this 
explanation is given; but even in experiments on the nerves, there 
is not the least relation between agony and reaction. In the first place, 
the animal—which, nowadays, is generally a frog—showing the reac¬ 
tion is usually quite dead; or, as the reports teach us, if not dead it 
is put under the influence of chloroform, in which state most reactions 
of the nervous system can bo best studied, because there is no con¬ 
sciousness, i.e. pain-appreciation, to disturb tho observation, and in 
such cases agony is a totally unsuitable and misleading term. 

Pain is essentially a peculiar phase of consciousness, and when 
consciousness is wanting there can be no pain, though there may be 
a variety of reactions, even such as might be taken as indicative of 
pain by persons unacquainted with the mechanism of the nervous 
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syatcra. Indeed, these so-called reflex reactions not only take place 
without the individual being conscious of any suffering, but they are 
even more marked when the influence of the brain-centres is removed. 
This, in Miss Cobbe’s language, would sound rather paradoxical, for 
it would run thus : The spasms of agemy become all the more intense, 
in proportion as the individual is less able to feel pain. 

I have been much distressed to find a necessary part of my voca¬ 
tion assailed for so many serious reasons, amongst which arc—its 
inntUity, its immorality, and its irreligion. 

Concerning its inutility, however, the highest anti-vivisectionist 
authorities do not agree. Miss Cobbe says, “ The Society is con¬ 
vinced it is scientifically worthless—a misleading method of physio¬ 
logical research.” Cardinal Manning regards it as “a detestable 
practice, without scientific result.” On the other hand, the inutility 
of vivisection is no longer used as an argument by some of its most 
powerful opponents. Thus Lord Coleridge says, “ I do not say vivi¬ 
section is useless, and I am sure I never said so.” Mr. Tlutton does not 
attempt to argue that experimental research is scientifically worthies^. 
He states, “ I have never believed all these experiments to be scienti¬ 
fically, or even medically, useless,” and he adds, “ I, for ray part, 
have always thought that the genuine inoculations—the only really 
very fruitful experiments amongst those of recent times—should be 
included in this class,” i,e. those “ we may fairly require of the 
creatures beneath us.” * 

I think that the question of the utility of vivisection has been 
satisfactorily answered by more competent authorities than those 
above mentioned, namely the largest gathering of medical men that 
has ever taken place. On the !>th of August last, a meeting com¬ 
posed of some thousands of the most eminent medical men, collected 
from all parts of the world, unanimously passed the following reso¬ 
lution :— 

“That this Congress records its conviction that oxporimonts on living 
animals have proved of Iho utmost service to medicine in the past, and are 
indispensable to its I'uturo progress. That, accordingly, whilo strongly 
deprecating the infliction of uiuiocossary pain, it is of opinion, alike in the 
interest of man and of auiiuals, that it is not desirable to restrict competent 
persons in tho porformanco of such experiments.” 

And two days afterwards the British Medical Association, at a 
crowded meeting which may fairly be said to represent English 
medical opinion, carried the following resolution (with one dis¬ 
sentient) :— 

“ That this Association desires to express its deep sense of the importance of 
vivisection to the advancement of medical science, and the belief that the 
further prohibition of it would bo attended with serious injury to the community. 


(1) Nineteenth Century, January, 1882, pp. 29 and 88. 
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by preventing investigations which are calculated to provide tke better know¬ 
ledge and treatment of disease in animals as well as in men.’* 

With such expressions of skiUed opinion before them, few reason¬ 
able people will choose to agree with Cardinal Manning, Mr. 
Jesse, or Miss Cobbe, in thinking that vivisection is useless and 
should be totally abolished. 

With regard to its immorality, most of our opponents agree with 
Cardinal Manning in thinking that it is “immoral in itself.” Miss 
Cobbe speaks of it as “ a grave raoi il olfonce, the consequences of 
which—be they fortunate or the rover, o —wo are no more concerned 
to weigh than those of any other evil deed.” This side of the ques¬ 
tion has been dealt with by Dr. Curpentpr and Mr. Gurney, whoso 
articles in recent numbers of this Review scejn to mo to be con¬ 
clusive. I shall, therefore, only remark that being convinced, as I 
firmly am, of the absolute necessity of vivisection to the well-being 
of my fellow-creatures, I cannot recognise in it any immorality. 
Had I any doubts in my mind on this matter, I should not apply 
for a license to perform experiments. 

But it is said to be irreligious, Mr. Reid, M.P., said at Lord 
Coleridge’s house, “ For myself, I object to vivisection on religious 
grounds,” and Lord Coleridge himself enlarges considerably on the 
religious aspect of the matter, and says that he believes it “to bo 
displeasing to Almighty God.” Though I deprecate bringing reli¬ 
gious beliefs into this question, I tliink it right to examine myself 
when interrogated by the Lord Chief Justice of Fngland in such 
terms as these, “ What would our Lord have said, what looks would 
He have bent, upon a chamber filled with ‘ the unoffending creatures 
which He loves ’ dj ing under torture deliberately and intentionally in¬ 
flicted? ” Ac. I cannot imagine .my such chamber of horrors any more 
than I canhis other hideous suggestion; n.iy, more, I know that nosueh 
thing exists in England, and, therefore, I do not attempt to answer 
this question. But as regards vivisection as it really is performed in 
this country, my conscience unhesitatingly tells me that it would have 
met with the full authority and approval of our liord. I cannot 
find any direct command from Him as to our conduct towards the 
lower animals, nor can I discover any such sentence as that which 
Lord Coleridge cites as if it were a quotation of His words applying 
to them, viz., “ ‘ Shouldcst thou not have had compassion upon these, 
even as I had pity on thee?’ I may point out that the only re¬ 
corded miracle of our Lord in which ho can be said to have catised 
the least pain (except that of catching a fish), was that in which he 
alleviated human suffering and at the same time inflicted pain, not 
upon one, but on an enormous number (about two thousand) of the 
lower animals.^ And I like to bear in mind the texts which seem to 

(1) Tho nearest approach to this that 1 can find is Matthew xviii. 33, “Shouldest not 
thou also have had compassion upon tky fellow servant, even as I had pity on thoo P” 

(2) Mark v. 13. 
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have an accurate bearing upon the subject. “ Ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.” * ” How much then is a man hotter than a 

sheep ? ” ® 

We are told that on account of the very unsatisfactory state of the 
present law, a Bill for the total abolition of Vivisection, whether 
painless or painful, is to bo introduced to Parliament during this 
session. Because some persons cannot, or will not, “ separate tortur¬ 
ing from non-torturing experiments,” Parliajuent is to be asked to 
repeal the Act which prohibits “ experiments calculated to give pain.” 

The first question that naturally strikes one is this: Is the pre¬ 
sent law really unsatisfactory ? Let us examine the statute. By it 
all experiments are prohibited, except they be performed by a person 
holding a license from the Secretary of State, and be done in a 
registered place. Such a licensee can only experiment on living 
animals with the object of making a new discovery which will be 
“useful for saving or prolonging life, or alleviating su^ring.” Fur¬ 
ther, “the animal must, during the whole of the experiment, be 
under the influence of some ansosthetic of sufficient power to prevent 
the animal feeling pain ; ” it must be killed before it recovers from 
the anaesthetic; the experiments must not be used to illustrate 
lectures, or to attain manual skill. If the teacher wish to show an 
instructive experiment to his class (even though he render the opera¬ 
tion quite painless) ; if an investigator wishes to test the work of 
another man, whose results do not agree with his ; if it bo required 
to keep an animal alive, to watch the effect of a medicine or test an 
inoculation; or if the experiment cannot be done under chloroform— 
a special certificate must be obtained for each investigation from 
some scientific body, granting exemption from one of the general 
rules. The public exhibition of any experiment calculated to givo 
pain is absolutely prohibited. The inspection of all physiological 
laboratories is provided for. And the Secretary of State may from 
time to time require detailed reports of the methods and results of 
all experiments. 

This law has been administered in a most stringent manner during 
the last five years. Licenses have been granted jealously, and detailed 
reports demanded by the Home Secretary. Active inspeptions were 
instituted, and the inspectors find that +he provisions of the Act 
“ are carefully attended to,” and “ the administration of anaesthetics 
in all cases faithfully carried out.” The vigilant opponents to 
research cannot find the least evasion of the conditions of the Statute, 
nor is there the least probability of such evasion being adopted by 
the class of persons who are licensees. All this is most satisfactory, 
and should have great weight with the public. 

What then are the reasons for demanding that this Act should be 
changed ? Why does Lord Coleridge say of Vivisection, “ Control it 

(1) Luke xii. 7. (2) Matthew zii. 12. 
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you cannot.” I have searched in vain for anawera to these qaestiojia 
in his comprehensive riehauffi of the stale scraps of reason so 
frequently served up by our opponents. I confess I cannot follow 
his argument on the point of new legislation. Ho states, ** I do not 
hesitate to support the absolute prohibition of what for shortness* 
sake, &o., I shall call Vivisection.” But in the same paragraph he 
says, “ I should personally prefer in the abstract Bogulation to 
Prohibition,” and he adds, ** it may be shown that total prohibition 
might or would stand in the way of instice or even of humanity.” 

Another reason urged for changing the present Act is the statement 
that “ the. supporters of Vivisection in this country are not them> 
selves content with the present state of things,” but they demand 

free and untrammelled Vivisection,” and the repeal of the law is to 
be at once attempted. I do not pretend to say that “ contentment ” 
exactly expresses the feeling of medical men on the subject. I dare 
say some of them regard the existing law as an insult to their 
profession, just as some lawyers think it “ a blot on the statute 
book.” But as a working physiologist I can assert that no at¬ 
tempt to repeal the Act is being made at the instigation of the 
physiologists of this country ; and I know that they accept the pre¬ 
sent law for the following reasons : first, because it insures the absence 
of any cruelty that theoretically might bo perpetrated by ignorant or 
malicious persons, under the guise of physiological experiment; and 
secondly, because if reasonably administered, its use as a protection, 
both to animals and to physiologists, may in some degree compen¬ 
sate for the hindrances it places in the path of medical research and 
teaching. We are not content with the Act because it has failed to 
silence, as we hoped it might, the unfounded allegations of cruelty 
brought against us by a certain class of persons. But, of course, 
that was not the fault of the Act. 

Wo are not content with its administration, for the delays in 
granting licenses and the general official procrastination, often 
amount to practical refusal and prohibition by loss of opportunities. 
Physiologists also complain of the action of the Home Office in 
interfering with the duties assigned by the Act to the scientific judges 
it appoints. By Clause 8 the Home Secretary is given full control 
over the granting'and revoking of the licenses, as well as annexing 
to them any conditions he may think expedient. But Clause 11, 
which is noted in the margin thus, “ Certificate of scientific bodies 
for exceptions to general regulations,” gives a list of scientific men 
of the highest standing, any two of whom may give tho certificates 
mentioned, and goes on to say ;— 

“A certificate \mder this section may be given for such time or for such 
series of experiments as the person or persons signing the certificate may 
think expedient. 

“A copy of any certificate under this section shall be forwarded by tho 
applicant to the Secretary of State, but shall not be available for one week after 
a copy has been so forwarded. 
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“The Secretary of State may at any time disallow or suspend any certificate 
given under this section.” 

From this it would appear that certain scientific bodies are specially 
appointed by the Act to judge of the position of the applicant for a cer¬ 
tificate, and of tho value of the proposed research; indeed this could be 
the only rational reason for the appointment of such a scientific syndi¬ 
cate at all. The Home Secretary is simply to be informed of tho exist¬ 
ence of all certificates. One would imagine that when the scientific 
bodies had given an exemption from any general regulation, the Home 
Office would only reverse this decision in the event of abuse being 
shown to exist. The practice of the Homo Office has, however, been 
far otherwise. It is this. 'When the copy of the certificate is sent 
in, it is invariably disallowed, and the Home Secretary demands that 
the licensee send back his license, in order that certain conditions 
may be annexed to it. This habitual reconsideration of the decisions 
of the scientific bodies appears to me to be an uncalled-for amount of 
zeal on the part of the -dlome Office. However, I anticipate that 
when tho Home Office becomes more familiar with the objects of this 
statute it will be worked more in accordance with its true spirit. 

In conclusion I would point out that, in attempting te grasp what 
experimental inquiry has done for medical knowledge, the reader 
must boar in mind tho condition of things medical a couple of 
hundred years ago, when old women were as successful in charming 
away disease as doctors were in curing it with their purely irrational 
code of therapeutics, and when the barbers were the only surgeons. 
I may fairly ask, should we now be grateful to a society or a legisla¬ 
ture which had then successfully striven to prevent what tho best 
authorities of that time considered to be the best way towards the 
advancement of medical knowledge ? Should we be better off or 
happier now, if, in order to stop bleeding, surgeons still used hot 
knives and boiling oil, instead of the bright blade purified from tho 
dangers of septic poison, and the innocuous carbolic ligature P Or 
even if we were still submitted to the copious bleedings and abundant 
blue pills of tho earlier part of this century ? Or if we had plagues 
and pestilences, instead of sanitary associations and hygienic societies? 
I think not. 

These improvements may not all appear to be traceable directly to 
any given sets of experiment on living animals, which, as we have 
seen, form but a very small though indispensable part of our science; 
but they certainly have all grown out of physiological investigation. 
For the practical medicine of our times is as surely the outgrowth 
of scientific physiology as is tho plant of its roots, and without 
physiological experiment the treatment of disease could never have 
attained the firm and rational basis upon which it now rests. 

Gerald F. Yeo. 



THU RESULTS OF PROTECTION IN YOUNH 
COMMUNITIES. 

John Stuart Mill has told us that Protection, altogether demolished 
as a general principle, might be found under certain condiUoM 
economically defensible in a young community. This hypothetical 
concession on Mill’s part has had a direct and practical effect on the 
commercial policies adopted in some States—notably in one or two of 
our own colonies and in the United States. But Mill in this argu¬ 
ment expressly declares ho is only dealing with what might be, 
and that the whole argument only applies, provided certain con¬ 
ditions come to be realised. Professor Sumner, of Yale, one of the 
ablest economists in the United States, well sums up the point in 
the words, “In these, as in other matters, |re cannot argue with 
certainty from what might have been.” Both he and Mill regret 
the absence of recorded facts on this point of Protection in Young 
Communities. 

Recent experiences enable me in some measure to make good this 
deficiency, and to fill up this gap in the experiential foundations of 
Political Economy, with what, for all practical purposes, is a test 
case. For this purpose I simply summarise facts recorded in authori¬ 
tative official records. 

The history for the past ten years of our two great colonies of 
Victoria and New South Wales provides us with the necessary 
records. This is the first time in history that we meet with the story, 
told in the details of actual fact, of two young communities grow¬ 
ing up side by side with practically similar economic environments 
and opportunities, but pursuing the one a Free Trade and the other 
a Protectionist Policy. In Victoria, in the year 1865, Sir J. Mao- 
Culloch introduced a modified form of Protection, and since 1871 
there has prevailed that very intensified form of which the late 
Premier, Mr. Graham Berry, has been the persistent advocate. 
Over this same period, and more especially since 1874, New South 
Wales has followed an essentially Free Trade course. 

It may be added that I had the good fortune to sojourn in these 
two colonies in the year 1870, and again in the year 1878. This 
implies the advantage of personal and local experience of the two 
colonies, and of the two colonies at two periods separated by an 
appropriate interval of eight years. 

So far as the purpose in hand is concerned these two colonies 
were in the year 1870 sufficient counterpart of each other in regard 
to economic environments and opportunities. Either commimity 
may be described as a pioneer band of the great English nation, 
engaged in opening up virgin lands rich in all natural wealth. Our 
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fellow-countrymen in Victoria and in New South Wales had provided 
for themselves all the aids and advantages our present civilisation 
offers. Eoads, railways, telegraphs, postal arrangements, sea com¬ 
munications, education, and so forth, were all in a high state of 
perfection. All the facilities of life under the care of energetic 
administrations had developed with marked rapidity. At the same 
time these two colonies yield to no country in the world in the rich¬ 
ness of their natural endowments. Both above and below ground 
the soil is pregnant with wealth, and the climate is all Englishmen 
can desire for the due exertion of their productive energies. Thus* 
in those two colonies the scientific industry of this nineteenth 
century had found its most favourable opportunities. 

In the nature of things these two colonies are mainly producers 
of raw material which they exchange for the manufactured pro¬ 
ducts of more populous centres. Thus we find tho inhabitants of 
these colonies import twice as much value per head as the inhabitants 
of the British Islands. This is a fact of much value to our present 
purpose. The United States have been perpetually put forward in 
the Free Trade controversy. But the United States only import a 
value of £2 per head of population per annum. Wo in these British 
Islands import, say, iJlO per head. But in these two colonies tho 
imports ore, in value, £20 per head of population per annum. 
Consequently, the direct effect of high or low tariffs is ten times as 
great in these instances as in that of the United States, and the 
value of these instances ten times as great to the economist. 

The necessary starting-point of the comparison is the determina¬ 
tion that at the beginning of the decade these two young communities 
were tho sufficient counterparts of each other in regard to economic 
environments and opportunities. The Protectionists of Victoria offer 
justification or apology for their swerving from the straight course 
pursued by New South Wales on the three pleas of lesser extent of 
territory, larger population, and absence of coal. 

In regard to this lesser extent of territory we find that Victoria has 
sold 11,000,000 acres, and has 45,000,000 still unsold; and that New 
South Wales has sold 33,000,000 acres, and has still 165,000,000 acrea 
unsold. In each case the State has sold, or in other words has settled, 
from one-fourth to one-fifth of its area. In each case there remain 
over three-fourths of the area open for settlement. At present the 
population to the square mile in Victoiia is ten persons, and in New 
South Wales three persons. In the United iiingdom the proportion 
is 270. Both colonies are thus only on the threshold of their career 
as populated and developed countries. There is the real difference 
that the future capabilities of New South Wales are greater. But 
the present case refers solely to tAie past ten years. And during that 
decade the extent of the unoccupied lands is not so much to the 
point as the fact that in either case there are three-fourths of the 
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soil of the colony still open for settlement. In each colony men are 
pushing on with their flocks and their herds to occupy new areas of 
virgin soil, and the plough follows in their track to pioneer agriool> 
tural settlement. In neither case has this operation as yet advanced 
over the whole. That is the condition at the present; and we are 
dealing with the past, and not with the future. 

In regard to the larger population of Victoria, that also is a relative 
matter. Each colony is but sparsely populated. Victoria, the size 
of England, Wales, and Scotland combined, is at the present 
peopled by a population equalling that of Kent only. New South 
Wales is about three times the size of Victoria, with a somewhat 
smaller population. In either case, after deducting the quarter of 
the population that congregates in the capital of each colony, we 
have but a very sparse and scattered population over the interior. 
It must be conceded, however, that in so far as the population of 
Victoria is relatively denser to that of New South Wales, in so far 
niauufactures, or revenue, or prosperity, ^or growth should develop 
with greater natural speed in Victoria than in New South Wales; in 
so far as Victoria had a larger or a denser population than Now South 
Wales, in so far Victoria started with superior natural or inherent 
advantages in those very objects to foster which Victorians instituted 
their policy of Protection. 

In regard to the great superiority of New South Wales in the 
production of coal, it is well to remember that this coal is produced 
on the Hunter River, and has to be carried thence by sea to Sydney, 
which is the centre of manufacturing enterprise. It is well known 
that when once coal has to be shipped the difference in length of 
voyage of one day to Sydney or three days to Melbourne makes but 
little difference in actual cost. So that in the question of fuel for 
manufacturers there is little practical difference in regard to coal 
supply in the two colonies. As a wealth-yielding force against the 
coal of New South Wales must bo set off the great superiority of 
Victoria in the production of gold. It is true that the gold industry 
has declined rapidly in Victoria in output, and in number of men 
employed. But we must remember there is also a gold-mining indus¬ 
try in New South Wales which has also declined. This decline is due 
to the fact that gold was first discovered in alluvial soil, disintegrated 
from the quartz by the action of nature. Alluvial diggings provided a 
rich harvest; but they soon became exhausted, and miners had to 
turn to extracting the gold from its primeval envelope of quartz. 
This led to a complete revolution in the mining industry. The 
falling off of the output in gold consequent on this revolution was 
not the annihilation of capital, nor was it the forcing labour to 
leave the colony in search of employment. The city of* Ballarat 
survived and continued to thrive as the groat centre of the invest¬ 
ment of capital in mining, which had superseded “digging.” Quartz 
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reofs hod to be attacked instead of alluvial plains, and this change 
involved investment of more capital: powerful engines, colossal 
stamping machinery, and miles of tunnelled galleries and shafts had 
become necessary, and gold mining needed and absorbed a far greater 
amount of capital than in the old days when picks and shovels and 
wooden cradles were all the plant and impleihents requisite. Much 
of the very capital that the rich gold “diggings” yielded was at 
once invested in these new works. But there remained over much 
capital so accumulated, which was not thus utilised, and which was 
there ready to start or promote any new industries. 

Labour, too, was set free. In 1871 there were over 57,000 gold 
miners in Victoria. By the year 1878 the number had dwindled to 
37,000. This bad set free in Victoria some 20,000 men of the 
artisan and mechanic class—of a class, too, which was originally 
recruited very largely from the manufacturing districts of the Old 
Country. There was thus provided, during this decade, labour of a 
very applicable type for those very manufactories which were now 
to bo fostered by Protection. Thus in this respect, in this very 
failure of the gold industry, Victoria gained over New South 
Wales in this supply of capital and of appropriate labour for those 
purposes for which the high tariff was imposed. 

Besides this, the greater amount of gold obtained in Victoria had 
attracted at once a far larger population, and yielded forthwith much 
capital. This led to the fact that in Victoria, at the beginning of 
the decade under review, the railway system, and indeed all the 
facilities of life, had reached a higher stage of development than 
those of New South Wales. In every respect, then, we see that 
if there was any difference between the two colonies ten years ago, 
it was a difference in favour of Victoria, so far as the starting manu¬ 
factories, the affording revenue, or the promoting the general growth 
of prosperity were concerned. And these were the objects for which 
the high tariff was imposed. 

In 1870, then, such were the relative economic positions of Victoria 
and New South Wales. What happened during the succeeding 
decade is set out in a variety of official documents and records, in 
greater part issued by the Victorian Government. These results 
range themselves conveniently under tho heads—1. Manufactures, 
2. Bevenue, 3. General Prosperity an?? Growth. 

1. Manufactures .—When Protection speaks of fostering manufac¬ 
tures it speaks of fostering those industries which result in the 
production of commodities other than food and raw materials. And 
the plea is that, except for such fostering, these industries will be 
slow to arise in the community. Do we find justification of this in 
fwt? The evidences are to be seen in the employments of the 
people and of capital; in the output of manufactured articles; and 
ia the number and kind of manufactures developed. 
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In regard to the employment of the people we find that at the and 
of the decade there were 25,000 persons making their living in 
manufactories in New South Wales, equivalent to 8*7 per cent, of 
the total population. In Victoria there were 28,000 persons /lo 
employed, equivalent to 3*2 per cent, of the larger population of 
that colony. This so far disposes of the argument so often advanced 
that Protection promotes civilisation by providing civilised employ¬ 
ment for the people in a new community. 

Again, in Victoria during the decade population had increased by 
one-eighth; but the nhmber of hands employed in manufactures had 
increased one-third. Side by side with this we remember the very 
pertinent fact that the greater falling off in gold mining had set free 
a large body of appropriate labour. There was thitf transference from 
one congenial occupation to another, but no development of any new 
class of operatives. By this transference of forces Victorian manu¬ 
factures received an impetus totally unconnected with any fiscal or 
commercial policy. 

Unfortunately the ofiicial records are in number of manufactories, 
and they afford no evidence of the size of the units so recorded. 
The number of foundries, clothing manufactories, agricultural 
implement and other works has largely increased in both colonies. 
So far as kind goes we find that as great a variety of manufactures 
has come into being under the low as under the high tariff. In 
either case the development as compared with the great natural 
industries of the country is insignificant. In one or two instances 
such industries have assumed larger dimensions in Victoria than in 
New South Wales. There are now, for instance, 750 hands 
employed in woollen manufacture in Victoria as compared with 
the 300 in New South Wales. But, as it were to counterbalance 
this, we find one industry which has grown up in the Free Trade 
and dwindled in the Protectionist colony, and that is the important 
industry of ship-building. Ten years ago Victoria built 800 tons 
of shipping, and New South Wales built 1,800 tons. Now the 
annual output is only 400 tons for Victoria, while it has risen to 
3,000 in New South Wales. Under the low tariff this important 
industry has doubled itself; under the high tariff it has diminished 
by one-half. 

It is not easy, in the absence of definite records, to estimate the 
actual annual output from these manufactories, and in neither colony 
is there any appreciable export of commodities manufactured in the 
colonies. But if we compare the articles which are imported into 
Victoria under a heavy duty, and which enter New South Wales 
free, we shall find that, in spite of the increase in price, Victoria still 
is forced to supply herself with these “ prohibited ” or “ weighted ” 
foreign articles; and imports of these classes, on an annual average, 
about as much as the unprotected New South Wales. 
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Consequently, in regard to the development of manufactures in 
these new communities, we find there is not much difference in results 
between the Free Trade and the Protectionist policy if we look at 
the employment of people, output of manufactured articles, and 
number and kind of manufactures actually developed. 

2. Revenue. —Protection, especially for young communities, is over 
and over again defended on the plea that revenue must be raised. 
This plea is common with statesmen not only in one or two of our 
own colonies, but in the United States. It is the great plea set up 
in Germany by the Bismarck Party. This plea proceeds on the 
assumption that the higher the tariff the greater must be the revenue 
derived from the customs duties. Theoretical economists point out 
that “ to tax your'trade is to destroy your trade; ” that “ where Pro¬ 
tection begins there Eevenue ends ; ” that to hamper the entry of goods 
into your market by heavy duties is to starve even unto death thC 
goose that is to lay your golden eggs of Revenue.” More practical 
economists hold that it is a mere question of balances, and 
that it is conceivable so cunningly to adjust the duties that, while 
inevitably destroying some of the trade existing under a lower tariff, 
this higher tariff yet sucks more revenue in the aggregate out of the 
lesser trade that remains. The question is really solved only by 
appeal to experience. In Fraser’s Magazine for last July I recorded 
some pertinent results in the case of the United States. It appears, 
if we look to the records, that the annual revenue derived from the 
high tariff in the States has fallen steadily during the last decade 
from thirty-seven to twenty-seven millions sterling. During the 
same period the English low tariff steadily contributed and still con¬ 
tributes an annual contribution to the revenue of twenty millions 
sterling. During the decade the population of the United States 
has been increased by ten millions of people, that of the United 
Kingdom by only four millions. So the English people with all the 
acknowledged advantages of a low tariff contribute, pro rat&, actually 
more revenue by the means of customs duties than the citizens of 
the United States, who are hampered by all the acknowledged evils 
of a high, a very high, tariff. 

The recorded results over the same decade in Victoria and New 
South Wales corroborate in a striking manner this matter-of-fact 
conclusion. During the decade the amount derived from customs 
duties in New South Wales has gradually risen from £960,000 to 
£1,300,000. Over the same period the high tariff has provided to 
the Victorian Revenue annual contributions, which, if they have 
fluctuated at all, have shown a downward tendency, and now yield 
annually £1,400,000. It will be observed that the smaller popula¬ 
tion of New South Wales contributes as much to the revenue by 
the means of its low tariff as the larger population of Victoria 
contributes by means of its high tariff. These are facts and 
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not fancies, and it is only by ignoring tbem or being ignor^t of 
them that any responsible authority can put forward this revenue 
argument. 

3. Chneral Prosperity and Qrowt'h .—I have said that Victoria, and 
New South Wales each imports twice as much per head of population 
as we do in these islands. It is obvious that any policy which 
affects thrir imports must affect their general life and well-bein^ to 
a degree unknown even in these commercial islands. And I pass to 
compare the two colonies in regard to general prosperity and growth. 
The signs of this are external and internal; the signs are to be seen 
in their dealings with the outside world and also in their domestic 
condition. 

Firstly, then, as regards their dealings with'the outside world. 
This is a most significant index of their actual welfare, seeing that 
their external trade is double in value per head of population to what 
it is even in England. This trade is a sure indicator of prosperity, 
inasmuch as it is a sure indicator of any increase or decrease in 
consumption and production, the two visible factors of prosperity. 
Ten years ago New South Wales was doing an external trade of the 
annual value of £19,000,000. A decade of steady increase brought 
this total up to £29,500,000 in 1880. Ten years ago Victoria was 
doing an annual external trade of £27,600,000, In the succeeding 
decade a wavering line of rise and fall brings us to an annual total 
of £30,500,000 for 1880. Under the high tariff external trade 
increased during the decade by one-ninth only. Under the low 
tariff external trade increased by more than one-half of its previous 
annual total. The full significance of this is seen when we find 
New South Wales, at the end of the decade, doing £10,000,000 
more annual trade than at the beginning, while Victoria was only 
doing some £3,000,000 more. Ten per cent, profit on such trade 
would mean an addition to the annual national income of New 
South Wales of £1,000,000, and to that of Victoria only some 
£300,000. 

Incidentally it is worthy of note that the German Government, 
perhaps the best informed Government at present in existence, has 
chosen for the headquarters of its Consul-General for Australasia 
the capital of the low tariff colony; although the high tariff colony is 
at the present moment ahead in number of population and in value 
of external trade. The Germans evidently judge of the certain 
future by means of the recorded past. 

Further instruction follows on further analysis of this external 
trade. If wo turn to the exports we find that ten years ago the 
value of articles, the produce or manufacture of the colony itself, was 
exactly 77 per cent, of the total value exported from each colony. 
At the end of the decade we find the amount of this native produce 
exported had risen to 83 per cent, in New South Wales, but had 
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faUen to 68 per cent, in Yictoria. In other words, under the low 
tariff there had been increase, and under the high tariff decrease in 
the exportable surplus of native products, a most important sign of 
prosperity and growth. 

If we turn to the imports we find that ten years ago there entered 
New South Wales goods to the value of £9,000,000. At the 
end of the decade this annual value had mounted to £14,000,000, 
an increase of 60 per cent. Ten years ago the imports into Victoria 
were of the value of £12,500,000. At the end of the decade this 
annual value had mounted to £14,600,000, an increase of 20 per 
cent. only. In other words, not only the power but the using of the 
power to purchase foreign produce (and there was profit accruing to 
each purchase made) increased by about three times the speed under 
the low tariff to what it did under the high tariff. 

There is another point in this external trade of much significance. 
In New South Wales there has been an increase in the tonnage of 
the shipping visiting the colony during the decade, from 1,600,000 
to 2,600,000 tons. In Victoria the increase has been from 1,300,000 
to 2,200,000. It may be said that this difference in growth is 
inevitable under a low as opposed to a high tariff, but it none the 
less represents a fountain of popular well-being, drawn upon in the 
one case to a much more profitable extent than in the other. 

In connection with this shipping there are the very important 
records of ballast. There came to New South Wales during the 
decade 3,000,000 tons of shipping in ballast. There left New South 
Wales during the decade 117,000 tons of shipping in ballast. There 
came to Victoria during the decade 113,000 tons in ballast. There 
left Victoria 2,500,000 tons, the greater proportion of which pro¬ 
ceeded to New South Wales. Empty ships arriving in New South 
Wales have increased from an annual tonnage of 220,000 in 1870 
to a tonnage of 320,000 in 1880. Empty ships leaving Victoria have 
increased from an annual tonnage of 198,000 tons in 1870 to a 
tonnage of 260,000 in 1880. It will bo observed that the conditions 
are exactly reversed in favour of the growth of the low tariff colony. 

The domestic or internal condition and growth of these two 
colonies will complete the illustrations we would give of their 
growth and prosperity. 

' In the first place, in regard to population, we find that that of 
New South Wales has increased from 520,000 in 1870 to 740,000 
in 1880, an increase of 48 per cent. The population of Victoria has 
increased from 730,000 in 1870 to 860,000 in 1880, an increase of 
only 17 per cent. In the second place, in regard to wealth, already 
we have seen in every point we have touched upon the far greater 
rapidity with which wealth-producing developments have been 
proceeding in New South Wales than in Victoria. From this we 
infer the fact that wealth is being produced in similar ratio. And 
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when we read that the value of rateable property hae douWed in 
New South W^ea in the decade, and only increas^ by one-half in 
Victoria, we have our inference signally verified by recorded fiicts. 

Singular evidence is afforded, also, by the statistics of the Savings 
Banks. In New South Wales the deposits have increased from 
£930,000 to £1,500,000; and the number of the depositors from 
21,000 to 32,000. In Victoria the deposits have increased from 
£1,100,000 to £1,600,000; bu< the depositors have increased in 
number from 38,000 to 76,000. In other words, the average amount 
deposited has risen in New South Wales steadily from £44 per head 
to £47. In Victoria the average deposited per head has fallen from 
£29 to £15. This is evidence corroborating the fact so commonly 
asserted that in democratic Victoria wealth is -accumulating in the 
hands of the few. This is a result generally associated with a high 
tariff by all writers on political economy. It is a result which in its 
direct antagonism to the wholesome principle of equable distribution 
of wealth stamps it as one of the most injurious results of a high 
tariff. 

Illustrative of this tendency is the fact that the average 
wages of skilled labour grew in New South Wales, during the 
decade, from being lower to being higher than similar wages in 
Victoria. That wages should have risen under a low tariff faster 
than under a high tariff is a fact of great importance, especially to 
countries wherein manhood suffrage gives to the wage-earner so 
much political power and responsibility. But it is a fact of which 
most people are ignorant. 

It is well also to notice that the prices of the necessaries of life— 
of wheat, tea, and provisions and tools and implements—are generally 
lower in Now South Wales than in Victoria. This, of course, adds 
much force to the before-recorded results in the nominal rates of 
wages, for it adds the essential element of greater relative purchasing 
power under the low tariff. 

In order to form an exact estimate of social well-being we must 
build a general judgment on numerous details; and among these 
details marriages afford apposite information. In New South Wales 
during the decade the annual number of marriages has steadily 
increased from 3,800 to 5.100 ; an increase of one-third. In Victoria 
the increase in annual number has been from 4,700 to 5,100; an 
increase of one-eighth only. While in New South Wales marriages 
are in the proportion of 7 to every 1,000 of population, in Victoria 
they are but 6. And this is the more remarkable when we remember 
that in New South Wales there are 80 women to every 100 men, 
whereas in Victoria there are 90 women to every 100 men. 

Ample details have thus accumulated during the past decade to 
show that in regard to all outward signs of prosperity and growth— 
social, industrial, commercial—the colony with tho low tariff has pro- 
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greased with far greater rapidity than the colony with the high tariS. 
This exhibits the great practical use of statistics. They are thus 
brought to substantiate, by the cold logic of recorded acts and facts, 
the reports and rumours that have been rife in these two colonies. 
The newspapers, it is true, had provided from day to day pictures of 
New South Wales altogether devoid of the sombre economical colour¬ 
ing that had become the salient feature in the accounts of Victoria. 
Nor has there been in New South Wales that general outspoken 
discontent among capitalists as well as among working men which 
has from time to time manifested itself in Victoria. Under the high 
tariff each industrial class in Victoria has in its turn bitterly com¬ 
plained of the duties that specially weigh upon it. The latest 
information carries on the tale to deputations of miners demanding 
of Government a lowering of duties on imported mining machinery 
and tools. The farmers have been for some time threatening to give 
up their farming because of the high prices they are forced to pay 
for their implements and materials—high prices unknown over the 
border in the low tariff colony of New South Wales. Multitudes of 
labourers, the very men who by their votes supported the* policy of 
“ Protection ” to native labour, have had from time to time to stave off 
starvation at relief work wages. It has been for some time more 
than suspected that capital had set in a strong current towards other 
colonies; it was not, however, known that the current of labour, far less 
easily transferable, had set in the same direction. The skilful and con¬ 
scientious estimates of population made from year to year by the 
Victorian Statistical Department, under the guidance of that very 
able statist Mr. Hayter, proved, when the actual records of the 
census of this year came to bc) taken, to be no less than 76,000 of 
people over the mark in a population of 850,000. Mistaken popular 
opinion refused to recognise the enormous emigration of labouring 
men and their families that had been proceeding all the while. But 
by this official recording of facts this popular error has now been set 
straight. 

It is well, in conclusion, to summarise the general lessons of these 
recorded results. In his address to the Economic Section at the 
jubilee meeting of the British Association Mr. Grant Duff put for¬ 
ward as a text the sentence, “ Methods that answer follow thoughts 
that are true.” This idea may be profitaoly amplified into the cor- 
rollary, “ Thoughts that are true follow knowledge of methods that 
answer.” In this article the object has been to afford knowledge of 
methods that answer and of methods that do not answer; and this 
knowledge has been sought in the recorded results of rival methods. 
This knowledge, when acquired, must be followed by thoughts that 
are true. In Victoria itself it is hoped this record of what has 
already taken place will give fresh impulse to the reactionary move¬ 
ment in favour of a lower tariff. Signs of this movement are already 
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apparent. The new Premier, Sir Bryan O’Loghlan, has isaued a 
Boyal Commission to inquire into the working of the taiifif, and he 
apologetically promises the people of Victoria “a free breakfast 
table.” These are thoughts that are true, and they seem to be fol¬ 
lowing on the knowledge of methods that do not answer. 

In the wider sphere of the British Empire these recorded resnlts 
may stimulate local parliaments to maintain low tariffs. We must 
look to the spread of sound knowledge and to the honest subordina¬ 
tion of class interests to the common national good rather than to 
fostering duties on foreign wheat, if we would successfully set the 
great and growing commerce of the empire on sound and profitable 
economic foundations. Until the Canadian Dominion, for political 
rather than economic purposes, not long ago swerved from the right 
path, there was not one colony, and that ono the unfortunate colony 
of Victoria, among the eight great self-governing colonies enjoying 
independence of fiscal action, that had burdened itself with a high 
tariff. . It would seem that Victoria has paid the penalty of its back¬ 
sliding. That the others did not follow suit is plain evidence of 
the great practical common sense and public loyalty of the majority 
of British colonists. To this and to the spread of knowledge of 
recorded results we may look for a continuance of this tendency 
towards low tariffs throughout the British Empire. This tendency, 
if persevered in, will enable every Englishman, no matter where he 
may be domiciled over the wide empire, to thrive on the fact which 
has done England itself such unbounded material good, that what¬ 
ever he uses or consumes is obtained by him at the lowest possible 
cost. Such action is urgently recommended by economic science, for 
it must contribute to the material prosperity of every industrial 
worker throughout the whole British Empire. 

George Baden-Powell. 

Postscript. — Manufactures, —By the last mail came a report of 
its committee to a meeting of the protected bootmakers of Melbourne, 
in which the following passage occurs:—“ Our travellers report to us 
that they find very great difficulty in placing our goods on the 
neighbouring markets, principally through the competition of Sydney 
mih their own manufacture, and European imported, sold sufficiently 
low to secure the custom. It must be remembered that Sydney has 
always had a steady export of her own manufactures, and that her 
manufacturers are giving inducements to our best workpeople to 
remove there. It also must be remembered that all leathers— 
boot manufacturer’s raw material—^are admitted free into the port of 
Sydney, while an import duty of 7^, 10, and 20 per cent, is enforced 
in Victoria, thereby placing the Sydney manufacturer at an advan¬ 
tage.” 
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All Irisli agitations have but one common origin. They are 
each and every one of them ebullitions of the same temper, and 
expressions of the same sentiment. Whether the visible movement 
be a riot, a tithe war, a repeal demonstration, a Phoenix conspiracy, 
or a Fenian raid; whether the language used by promoters be similar 
in tone to that of Emmet, Smith O’Brien, O’Donovan (Rossa), or 
P. J. Smyth ; whether it partake of the constitutionalism of a Butt, 
or the recklessness of some half-starved corner ruffian, the words 
and the acts are the sentiment of Irish Nationality protesting 
against what it considers to bo foreign rule, dictation. The fact 
is that England’s right to send a “ Message of Peace ” at all 
is resented as an additional injury, inasmuch as it implies supe¬ 
riority, and asserts again and again in the most galling way 
England’s rule, her ascendancy, and perhaps her triumphs over 
the disunited Ireland of the past. This sentiment, underlying 
all Irish agitations, may not be per se commendable, but it is what 
renders the people an impracticable people, and it is at once their 
direst bane as a community, and their saddest glory as a nation. 
This it is that, being irrepressible, finds its way to the surface in 
every Irish society, whether it be a carpenters* association, a club of 
Foresters, or a Fenian circle. Hence it is, as has been said above, 
that zealous membership of almost any Irish body of politically 
inclined people must and will make the initiated thinker au courant 
with the great problem of Irish political life; but, on the other 
hand, a man may live in Ireland for fifty years and yet never got 
one glimpse behind the scenes, one look at the undressed actors, or 
one hint as to the “ why ” of what is presented to the audience. It 
may be farce or drama, a murder, or a mountebank procession of 
societies; managers, actors, and supernumeraries are all the time, 
according to their lights and in accordance with the traditions of the 
class they belong to, merely protesting, anyhow, or in any form, 
against what national sentiment tells them is an insult and an intru¬ 
sion. 

In 1856 Irishmen awoke to the conclusion that fate had been 
unkind to them: they had been quiescent, because wholly helpless, 
throughout the Crimean War; when, had they organizations and 
courageous leaders, they might have achieved independence or 
avenged a disgraceful and unfortunate past. ’Forty-eight had pro¬ 
voked ridicule in an era of revolutions. ’Fifty-two left Ireland, as 
Charles Gavan DufEy put it, like a corpse on a dissecting-table.” 
’Fifty-six found her regretting lost opportunities, and found also 
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Irishmen in many parts of the globe, exiles of famine and ^forty-eight 
(the two Imperil Providences), thinking how they could prepare the 
nation, should such another opportunity as that afforded by the 
Crimean War return. The best and most acceptable thought seems 
to have come to James Stephens. He was the Young Irelander who, 
when every other leading man was taken or fled, had kept the field 
to the last. After the total collapse at Ballingarry, he had tried to 
raise again the standard of Irish Independence in Waterford, 
and had failed. The people’s hearts were dead within them, 
their lives had been starved out of them, hope had fled the 
island. Stephens failed to revive 'forty-eight, but his zeal was 
remembered in his favour, and in 1858 the Phoenix Society was 
launched in Kerry. This was but a beginning. The original order 
consisted of a few—for their rank in life—well-educated young men, of 
whom some were schoolmasters. The men began by founding a 
national reading club, that friends coming together, perusing history 
and contemporary politics together, might begin to exchange ideas 
and be led to form a nucleus of national feeling. The society pro¬ 
ceeded too rapidly. It found theoretical Nationalism to be the all- 
pervading bias of the minds brought together, and, with Irish impul¬ 
siveness, its members rushed at once to organization, drill, and arms 
for its expression. Betrayed by a local priest, deriounced in the 
Castle press, a majority of the Phoenix Society were arrested and 
tried before a full bench, the late Chief Justice Whiteside defending 
the prisoners. Had this soeiety been let alone it would have dis¬ 
cussed, debated, resolutionised, and on a few convenient nights—till 
the men wearied of work without an outcome—drilled in out-of-the-way 
places, and have then collapsed because the vis inertia of the Irish 
political life of that day would have fought against and killed it. 
No ! A foolish prosecution was instituted, and O'Donovan (Bossa) 
was created by the Castle the father of many Irish evils, not to say 
^‘bogies.’' Theprisoners were convicted, and received various sentences. 
With their small local society fell Pheenixism. Of this body one at 
least died with distinguished honour at Baine’s Hill (in front of 
Fredericksburg, in the Federal and Confederate War), where heoarried 
the colours of an Irish regiment till the brigade was shot to atoms. 
Here also may legitimately come in this remark bearing out the 
argument of these articles. The enlistment of the Irish in the Union 
ranks, their thronging to and exultant conduct in the field during 
the American War, was not a resistance to Southern demands, nor, so 
far as they thought at all, did it proceed from any desire to deny the 
justice of the Southern claim: it was a protest and a preparation, it 
had an anti-English significance, and the easiest way to get a 
recruit for a Northern regiment was to say, On these fields you will 
learn how to serve Ireland when the time comes.'' It was the Irish 
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apprenticeship to war, taken up in the same meaning, spirit, md 
intent as was the French service by the “ Wild Geese,"and the Spanish 
and Austrian services by the various brigades of Irish that deserted 
their country to look for honour, and await opportunities after the 
fall of Shemus. 

The prosecution of the Phoenix conspiracy at the end of 1858 
advertised Irish disaffection, and once more brought to the mind of 
the people the Nationalist notion, then all but forgotten and partly 
ignored, in view of the inglorious failure of 1848. Next appears on 
the scene an open and constitutional body, the National Brotherhood 
of St. Patrick, with its mottoes “ Ireland on our side," and “ Aid 
yourself and God will aid you." The head-quarters were in Marl¬ 
borough Street, Dublin, and the only evidence of “ intent" the body 
ever gave was, that at the foot of the rules there appeared a memo¬ 
randum to the effect that there was nothing in the constitution of 
the society to prohibit any Irishman from “ acquiring the use of 
arms." The chiefs were Denis Holland, Irkhman newspaper; 
Thomas Neilson Dnderwood, and P. J. MacDonnell. The society 
was terribly poor, and yet it had a vigour about it that was delight¬ 
ful. Its proclaimed and actual objects were to bring Irishmen, 
, together, and to cultivate a national spirit by the establishment of 
reading-rooms, the delivery of lectures, circulation of tracts on Irish 
subjects; in fact, the education of the young men of the country in 
the traditions and histories that would most tend to re-awaken 
within them the spirit of 1782. The lecture-room at No. 2, Marl¬ 
borough Street was very poorly furnished ; a broken window below- 
stairs could not be repaired for want of funds; the decorations con¬ 
sisted of but four cheap prints, and two flags—one, that of the 
brotherhood, the other the simple green with its crownless harp, the 
proscribed flag of the struggling nationality. It appeared to visitors 
at the time that the main business of the brotherhood was to extend 
the circulation of the Imhman newspaper and to depreciate that of 
the Nation, and of all the essentially Catholic Irish newspapers, and 
it was in the doing of this work that there was for the first time 
manifested in Ireland the impatience of clerical control and the 
negation of ** religion in politics " that marked the rise and fall of 
Fenianism. It had been a proverb that “ no cause would succeed in 
Ireland that was not blessed by the Church "—even sedition to be 
successful must be baptized in the holy well. Amongst the National 
Brotherhood of St. Patrick were a few vigorous minds who accused 
the Catholic Church of selfishness, and of being actuated by a spirit 
of compromise that looked to secure the prosperity of the Church 
rather than the freedom of Ireland. A few such societies were 
founded, and a feeble correspondence commenced with some of the 
returned exiles of 1848. Some good lectures were delivered, in ono 
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of whioliSt. Lawrence O’Toole washiglily praised as a ffi>]idier lather 
tlian as a saint. Cardinal—then Archbi^op—Cnllen ^eard of t)^ 
He also heard that Mr. Underwood was a Unitarian> and that poU' 
tics without priests” were being preached by a new national party. 
He most unnecessarily and solemnly denoimced the brotherhood and 
its Unitarian head, and in a week, banned from every altar in 
Leii^ster, the society was sought after by thousands who otherwise 
would never have heard of it. Then the special feature of all Irish 
societies became at once fully developed, and within the fold of St. 
Patrick’s Brotherhood met, on common ground, Eibbonmen, Hearts 
of Oak Boys, Young Irelanders, Phconixmen, and finally Fenians. 
The men at first avoided too great communicativeness, but as they 
discovered each other’s sentiments through words spoken in and out 
of the lodge-room, restraint was got rid of, and the bond of a common 
sentiment brought about a true friendship amongst persons utterly 
dissimilar in manner, walk in life, education, and even religion. 
The celebrated Father Lavelle, then parish priest of Partry—in the 
west—^added much to the power of the brotherhood, firstly, because 
he had disavowed episcopal control over his political action; and 
secondly, because he defied the power of the Roman Catholic Primate, 
who had foolishly interfered to discountenance the funeral pro¬ 
cession of Terence Bellew McManus. Concerning this procession 
detail is necessary. 

McManus was one of the ’48 exiles. His character was of the 
purest. He was as a citizen and an Irish Nationalist irreproachable. 
When the Young Ireland movement came to a head he abandoned a 
fine connection and really magnificent prospects in Liverpool to seek 
the hillsides of his native country. His death in California gave, in 
1861, to newly awakened Irish Nationalism an opportunity for a 
demonstration. This was locally organized by the National Brother¬ 
hood of St. Patrick. The funds were provided by American 
subscription. clergy of Ireland, subservient to Dr. (since’ 

Cardinal) Cullen, looked with fear and aversion on the sudden 
awakening of the people, of which the extraordinary funeral of* 
McMands was but a demonstration, and obstacles were put in the 
way of the celebration of the religious ceremonies deemed essential 
at the burial of Roman Catholic dead. This opposition widened the- 
breach between the priests and the more advanced members of their- 
flocks, who now set themselves to denounce ecclesiastkaH meddlers^ 
in secular and political aflairs. Father Lavelle took the side of the- 
Nationalists, and in Dublin, in defiance of bishops and archbishops,, 
preached in the Rotunda to 4,000 people a magnificent oration on 
“ Thb Justification of Robcllion.” As this, as well as the McManua 
procession, was supported by, if not directly prepared under, the 
National Brotherhood of St. Patrick, the little poverty-stricken 
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organization of less than 5,000 persons in all Ireland became for the 
moment the nucleus and rallying-point of Irish disaffection, and 
this in defiance of its assertion, honestly enough made, that it was 
only a society for the public ventilation of Irish questions and the 
promotion of national spirit. 

The funeral of Terence Bellew McManus occurred on a gloomy, 
dull, rainy day in November. It was attended by 24,000 marshall^ 
men, and witnessed by at least 60,000 citizens of Dublin, Where 
did the marshalled men come from? They were the trades and 
shopmen of Dublin, and yet, oddly enough, they looked like an 
organization. The men of the Brotherhood of St. Patrick were 
there, but under its flag were but 1,760. In a moment the Irish 
national mind grasped the fact that material abounded, that Irish 
sentiment and feeling were as strong as ever. > war cry, leaders, 
and a provocation were alone wanting to arouse, if not the nation, 
at least more than a moiety of it. Amongst the principal marshals 
of the great funeral were men who, to gratify the longing of their 
race and class for adventure, and, if obtainable, distinction, had 
ventured into various foreign services, notably the Papal, American, 
and Austrian. Besides this, there were Fenian officers present. 
Fenianism, th^ successor of Phcenixism, or rather its twin, now 
showed itself in Ireland. Up to the hour of the great funeral, 
Fenianism had looked upon the American Irish as the only capables, 
and Ireland herself as incapable of spontaneous organization or 
action, but the extraordinary success, the order and steadiness of the 
McManus demonstration, opened the eyes of the visitors as well as of 
the military men present to the fact that in Ireland herself was 
revolutionary and national life only awaiting the organizer and the 
weapon to “ take the place of the volunteers that won Irish inde¬ 
pendence in 1782,” 

Fenian agents at once appeared. The programme of the National 
Brotherhood of St. Patrick was, apparently, not far-reaching enough. 
Irish people are impetuous, and want residts too quickly. In a short 
time the house No. 2, Marlborough Street was thinned of its best 
men, who either joined the Federal army in the field to learn how 
to fight for their country,” or who transferred themselves into the 
Fenian organization or Republican Brotherhood of Ireland. Amongst 
these, so far as the writer is aware, were not either Mr. Holland or 
Mr. Underwood; but Martin Hanley Carey, since dead, a good man, 
who had distinguished himself in the service in the Crimea, with 
about thirty others of the St. Patrick's Brotherhood, became leading 
Fenians. What is a Fenian P Is he now what he was in 1861P 
These questions are important. Fenianism was in its day the most 
remarkable of the expressions of Irish discontent that occurred at 
any period in the unfortunate history of the “ English connection,” 
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and for this reason—it was “ Greater Ireland,” taking for the first 
time an active part in the politics of Ireland, the mother. It never 
formulated, but it very nearly achieved, the federation of the Iri^ race 
—a federation or unification that is now actively progressing, and 
being pushed forward by organizations in every colony of the Empire, 
and, in fact, in every land where a few Irishmen can gather together. 
Yet it must not be thought that all of these organizations know what 
they aro doing. The federalising work is often unconsciously done by 
bodies that would repudiate political action as any part of their pro¬ 
gramme. As, for example, some zealous Roman Catholic, let us say, in 
Hobart To^\ n or Melbourne, Adelaide or Port Elizabeth deems it well 
to start a benefit society; it may be called St. Mary’s or St. Patrick’s. 
To it is given ecclesiastical support from the outset. It naturally 
supports the Church. If it be at first a religious association its flags 
bear only religious emblems; but religious, educational, or benefit, it 
will not have met long before Michael discovers that John is a 
brother Ribbonraan; and John, an initiated Fenian, introduces 
’ Michael to James, a centre, who in his turn makes all hands known 
to his “ particular friend ” of some other, perhaps higher, order. All 
these men, unless ostracized for some crime, have relations with 
home, and it is a million of wheat-oars to a mouse’s mane that before 
six months the person selected for secretary will owe tho votes that 
put him in office to his reputation as a Nationalist, rather than to 
his knowledge of tho working of provident societies, his geniality, or 
his piety and devotion to either St. Patrick or the Church. And yet 
the society will not be a Fenian or a Ribbon society, but it becomes 
an organization from which, in time, any Irish movement of an 
attractive character can obtain funds, and in which men meet con¬ 
versant with Irish afiairs, in daily or weekly receipt of National 
papers, and many of whom are prepared abroad to punish tho 
enemies of the orders they belong to at home. Irish sedition or 
patriotism, call it which you will, is ubiquitous, but all Irish dis- 
aflection is not Fenianism, nor even Nationalism. F’enianism is, or 
rather was, a thing apart from the general sentiment. It was an 
organization with a special purpose, and with peculiar ways and 
disadvantages, all of which are here laid open. 

James Stephens was undoubtedly the father and author of Fenian- 
isra. The name was derived from Finnian, the Irish word for the 
Federal militia that supported in days long past the authority of the 
head king of the island, which was usually tormented by the exist¬ 
ence of five petty kingdoms within its limits. Accounts are still 
extant, mostly in the Irish tongue, of this ancient militia, its method 
of enrolment, examination in speed, skill in arms, endurance, eye¬ 
sight, morality, and other soldierly necessities, gifts, and accomplish¬ 
ments ; but with these we have little to do. The name was adopted 
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to designate anew body brought together to give Eepublican freedom 
to Ireland. The head-quarters were in America, and a vast number 
of Irishmen and Irish Americans, mostly members of Volunteer 
regiments, were brought into the new body. Some new companies 
were raised (in accordance with states la\f) which were absolutely and 
wholly Fenian, and but for the outbreak of the American Civil War 
Nationalist Ireland would, at all events on American soil, have had 
a genuine army. For Ireland herself a slightly different organization 
was devised—the “Irish Republican Brotherhood,” or home militia of 
Fenianism; in fact, a sort of National Guard. The McManus funeral 
procession was followed by a very striking awakening of feeling 
throughout the country, and men began to frequent places where 
politics were discussed, merely that they might secure admission to 
the secret societies, with rumours of whose doing the air was filled. 
The brotherhood had for its recruits chiefly villagers and townsmen 
who had access to Nationalist papers, or who enjoyed greater oppor¬ 
tunities of acquiring political ambitions and knowledge than did 
their agricultural brethren. The organization was worked by four 
organizers, one for each province, and it was intended to widen it 
by ever-increasing circles of nine men, and no more, in each. Each 
new man swore, in presence of only the person initiating him, that 
he would “ serve the Irish Republic now virtually established, and 
that he would at a moment’s notice take up arras to defend its integ¬ 
rity, and that he took the oath with the full meaning, spirit, and 
intent of a soldier of the Irish Republic.” He was then told that 
obedience, attention to what drills were possible, the procurement 
anyhow of some military education, and subscription for the purchase 
of arms were his primary duties. There was no oath of secrecy. 
His fate as regards informing or divulging secrets rested on ordinary 
military laws about spies or persons giving aid or information to an 
enemy. Had Fenianism rested there with its republican and its 
military aspirations, even had it gone to action, Ireland might, nay 
would, have had reason to be proud of the sentiment that inspired 
these men; and had as much care been taken as to the fitness of 
persons to bo enrolled as was insisted on by the earlier Finnians, 
mannikin traitors, as unfit for the council as for the field, desperadoes 
and corner men would never have had admission to its ranks. But the 
standard was drawn very low indeed, and people were initiated into 
the national militia who from habit and lax physique, low moral 
tone, and other peculiarities were unfit for association. 

D, the primary unit, was enlisted. He was told to obtain from 
amongst his friends nine recruits, when he would be raised to the 
rank of C, or sergeant. Now, rightly, all the new D’s, as well as 
their “ sergeant organizer,” should have been armed, drilled, and 
tested as to fidelity before another departure was taken, but the im- 
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pulaiTeness of tlie people, the desire for distinction, and the national 
emulation of members with the unhappy greed of the devisers of the 
scheme for results to show to the American Irish drove the ofgaili- 
zation beyond its pace, and far beyond its strength. Without waiting 
to drill or discipline the men, once the magic number nine was 
arrived at, they, the new D’s, were told individu^y to organize again« 
so the original unit rose to be captain or B, from whence to the 
position of A, centre or colonel, was eJffected by but one further 
extension of the circle. The centre had now attained his highest 
rank. He might be called to the executive or employed on special 
duties, but as an organizer his work was done. He had but to 
complete his work by, if possible, drilling, arming, and preserving 
his circle. Not having been done step by stgp as each nine was 
organized, this soon began to be seen to be all but impossible. The 
centre could not know anything further of his own regiment than 
what was told him by the nine men he had at first sworn in, and 
who were now his B’s, or captains. They ought not to know, and 
as a rule did not know, each other’s sergeants, and frequently could 
not tell who were and who were not privates of their own com¬ 
panies. The isolation of members, meant to promote safety, was 
ruinous to the order, and men were accepted as B’s who had no 
following, so that circles were existent only on paper, or in the 
parlour of some public-house. In organizing, men came in who 
belonged to the myriad local societies, factions, and “ isms ” that 
pervade the whole country—^fragments of formerly powerful bodies 
whose chiefs had been imprisoned or had emigrated. These too 
often followed out in Fenianism only the traditional methods of 
working, and were inspired greatly, if not only, by the local hatreds 
and policies they had inherited, so that Fenianism was not every¬ 
where consistent, one circle being tainted with anti-Landlordism, 
another with various dangerous and undisciplined notions and pecu¬ 
liarities of Molly Maguirism, Ribbonism, and even of Whitoboyism. 

In time Fenianism made its demonstrations : one was provoked by 
the publication of the Foreign Enlistment Act, with direct reference 
to Irishmen seeking to serve the Union against the South; another 
was directed against moral force agitations and parliamentary agita¬ 
tions, and led to the severance of such men as the O’Donohue and 
Alexander Martin Sullivan from the party of action. A direct line 
of procedure was speedily inculcated, and a newspaper, the Irish 
People, worked solely by the propaganda of the I.R.B., taught us 
that no faith must be put in platform spouters, agitators, and par¬ 
liamentary tacticians; that oratory had failed to free the country, 
whilst tenant-right representatives and Pope’s brass-band office- 
huuters had betrayed it. h deliberate attempt was now nmde to 
cru^ out all non-Fenian expressions of public opinion, to stop 
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parliamentary tactics, to stifle all agitations professing to base ibem> 
selves on other than physical force, and generally to thrust upon the 
whole of the people the leadership of James Stephens. This 
revolted against the I.'R.B., the middle classes, most of the priests, 
and all of the English in Ireland, who were stigmatised as “ West 
Britons.” 

The brotherhood, however, neither professed communism nor 
dreamed of spoliation of property; they cared nothing about the 
battles of the Churches, and still in June, 1865, only sought a 
Republic through the gate of war. Up to this date no crime, or 
outrage, or liot, or oven threat had marked, or rather marred, 
the organization. It was well off in regard to funds. Its expenses 
were slight, say £4P0 per week, and its leaders believed in its 
completeness and in its security from betrayal inasmuch as its 
members were fairly isolated from and generally unknown to each 
other. Some soldiers and many militiamen had been sworn in, some 
arms had reached the circles, Irish-American officers were at hand to 
lead, and the prospects of the body looked very bright indeed. 
Relying on the reports that reached him, Stephens was justified in 
believing that he had in Ireland 50,000 men trained in some way to 
arms, and 50,000 waiting to bo armed and trained. The fact was, 
however, even then widely different. Disruptive forces had been at 
work of which the chiefs were ignorant, and it needed but a reve¬ 
lation and a touch of the spear of the Crown Prosecutor to crumble 
the apparently massive organization to pieces. Dry rot had already 
crept into the building. Two great uncalculated causes had been 
at work to weaken it. 

During the whole of the period of organization the American War 
had been in full swing, offering its enormous prizes by way of pay, 
bounty, and promotion to recruits. The young men who joined the 
I.R.B. at home, at least those of the best class, first-rate scholars of 
the National schools, teachers, young artizans, and farmers’ sons, 
flocked to the war. Many of them with the “ bounty ” brought 
after them their families or friends, and, besides this, hundreds of 
daring fellows, centres of disaffection in their various districts, had 
fled the country for diverse reasons. So that as a matter of fact some 
centres who had recruited their whole strength wore not to be found; 
many B’s and C’s, connecting links of the organization, were 
missing, and at least 40,000 of the most ardent, impatient Fenians, 
or Fenian sympathisers, were wholly lost to Ireland, swallowed up 
in the great American struggle, or driven by various causes to 
enlistment, migration to England, or emigration to the Colonies. 
Irish Fenianism, that is, the “ I.R.Bwas, therefore, in 1865 far 
weaker than it appeared to be. Irish poverty had created an un¬ 
settlement amongst the people that was in this case fatal to an 
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organization that ought to have done much in a few months after its 
initiation, hut had begun to dwindle away under the pressure of tihie 
and circumstance almost from the hour of its birth ; and they wet® 
the best men who went away to seek dangers or “ pastures new ” 
abroad. 

The second great cause operating against the I.R.B. was that it 
had a staff capable of compromising it. These were, for all practical 
purposes, Stephens, Duffy, Hopper, and the editor of, and his 
employers in, the Irish People. Amongst the chiefs were many 
excellent men—Liberals Protestants, educated gentlemen, members or 
scholars of sound schools and universities; but the head-quarters in 
Dublin, especially the newspaper propaganda, early degenerated into 
a Mutual Admiration Society, to which the Bocca Corkageniensis 
was the best pass, or a purely Kerry connection the surest recom¬ 
mendation. Cliques had arisen within Fenianism, and patriotism 
was startled to find itself hounded from the doqrs of No. 12, Parlia¬ 
ment Street, Dublin, as if it were West Britonism, or indifferentism 
to the national wrongs. The true motto of tho best class of Irish 
politician, “Who is not against us, is with us,’^ was repudiated, and 
any one not as advanced as Jeremiah Donovan Rossa, or who 
claimed liberty to differ in tone of thought from the Munster 
faction, or in opinion, or in detail of any sort from James Stephens, 
was looked upon as an enemy. Fenianism had outraged the Consti¬ 
tutional Nationalists, defied tho Church, frightened the middle 
classes, and destroyed all previous organizations; now it began to be 
dictatorial, so it evoked criticism from within itself. Irish impatience 
demanded results. What was tho Staff doing ? The Staff was 
engaged preserving every scrap of paper, every lino of written infor¬ 
mation that could be kept together for tho guidance of the police 
should a raid be made. The secret organization was laid bare in such 
a way by these documents that when Government did act, touching 
as many of the great connecting links between circle and circle as 
possible, tho organization was ruined and incapable of reconstruction 
unless it began de novo, and reswore itself in, and reconstituted itself 
again from, the original sergeant organizers. 

Government struck a blow in October, 1856, by arresting the 
whole of the staff of the Irish People, with one Mr. John 
O'Claughessy, who was in the offices as a visitor when the raid was 
made. Erelong others in the south of Ireland as well as in Dublin 
were arrested, and commissions issued for tho trial of some 27 in the 
capital, and 40 throughout tho whole of the provinces. Now came, 
for the I.R.B., a singular misfortune. The Irish People as a news¬ 
paper had employed a very violent writer, a man of good heart, 
patriotism, and talent, but who had been soured and rendered imprac¬ 
ticably wild by misfortune. This man had threatened vengeance 
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against dukes and landlords. His writings were prosecuted, were 
held up in terrorem as Fenian writing, and he who never was even a I> 
amongst the I.R.B. was sentenced as a Fenian conspirator in grim 
despite of his protests that he “only wrote treason for hire.” 
Fenianism was, on the other hand, saddled with his sins, accused of 
holding his theories, and of preparing to use the means he would 
advocate. So that a body of men up to that moment pure from any 
taint of socialism or communism, an honest-minded, tradition-imbued. 
Nationalist Irish militia were set down and denounced by order of 
the Castle, and by the mouth especially of the then Q.O. Barry, 
as criminals, disturbers, possibly murderers, and enemies to society. 
The clergy, led by Doctor Cullen, denounced secret societies right 
and left. They trembled for their livings should the Republic gain 
ground. Hundreds of deeply compromised men fled the country, and 
the rank and file of the I.R.B. said, “ The blow has fallen; lead us 
now into action.” They believed in the might and glory of the 
organization. If this circle had no guns, it believed others had 
abundance; and was there not the brotherhood in America with 
ships, oflScers, and an army ?—so the people had been told—ready 
to come over in their thousands to reconquer Ireland, and to 
reconstitute the nation that was extinguished in blood and bribes 
in the miserable period ’98—1800. 

The state of the I.R.B., as has been shown, was not at the date 
of the raid on the Staff in 1865 favourable to a rising. In fact, it 
may be at once declared that Fenianism had failed to take a very 
deep hold in Ireland. It is undoubtedly true that its schemes were 
wholly rejected in the county of Wexford, and this so unmistak¬ 
ably that its emissaries were as a matter of fact refused accommodation 
and refreshment in Ferns and Enniscorthy, where they went on the 
business of the Propaganda. There were few, very few members of 
the I.R.B. in Wicklow, and even in the more rural parts of Dublin 
County the business was almost unknown. The same state of things 
prevailed in at least nineteen counties out of thirty-two. And then 
tKere was no motive, proximate and stern, for action of any sort. It 
is hard to get men to break up their homes and rush into the field, 
unless they are suffering from some actual oppression or dragooning 
of a tangible sort. Even Irishmen will not hastily rise in favour of 
an abstraction, or in vindication of a sentiment. The “Irish Church”— 
Protestant—was not generally looked upon as a grievance, although 
it was the pet topic of a few priests, and of at most half a dozen public 
writers. There was nothing to fight for, and, more important still, 
the country was almost wholly unarmed, the people’s poverty and 
their reliance on American aid having tended to prevent them from 
purchasing arms during the four years of organization. As a matter 
of fact, there were not five thousand stand of reliable arms, or ammuni- 
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tiozi enougli for ten minutes’ close action in the hands of the 1^thei>- 
hood and its friends. The arrest, followed by the escape, of SteplUBhH' 
from Richmond Bridewell, again advertised the sedition which claimed 
for itself all the power and might that Crown prosecutors asojiM^tb 
it to secure full convictions. jN’agle, the 12s. a week patriot, Was the 
chief witness for the Grown, and the documents found in the Ifkk 
People office, with the romances of the detectives, the main evidence. 
A factitious importance was most unwisely given to the State trials, 
and this tended to increase Hiherno-American sympathy, and to 
help on the canvass for Fenian funds amongst the Irish exiles all 
over the world. Of the men then taken and brought to punishment 
this must be said: Not one of those who were members of the 
I R.B. had ever contemplated outrage or assassination as possibili¬ 
ties to grow out of their purely military scheme for Irish liberation, 
and there was hardly one of them that would not give the perpetrator 
of a cowardly mutilation up to justice rather than allow what they 
believed to be their righteous national cause to be stained with crime. 
Even the question of the morality and expediency of killing open 
and avowed traitors had not been settled, and many of the more 
notable Fenians were totally opposed to the adoption of such a creed. 
All, however, looked to James Stephens to bring about a speedy and 
successful struggle upon Irish soil under the flag of the nation. 

The State trials were successfully terminated by the conviction of 
a very great number of men of various, but still generally reputable, 
walks in life, and it was a fact, not without its significance, that few 
indeed who accepted the aid of the gentlemen paid by the Com¬ 
mittee for the Defence escaped, whilst those who at once denied all 
“ right to such aid ” and refused it, escaped trial. The organized 
defence, similar in all cases, was a fatal brand upon the man who 
accepted it. The convicted men went to prison and penal servitude 
hopefuUy, and, indeed, in some cases, very defiantly. They believed 
in the cause, and in the organizer-in-chief. The effect upon Ireland 
began to be visible in June, 1866. Many hundreds of I.R.B. 
expatriated themselves, and denunciations and betrayals rapidly 
broke up once powerful circles. With the American order—the 
Fenian Society proper—wo have little to do. It may be remembered 
that it consisted of an inner circle, men trained in arms and bound 
to fight in Ireland, or in fact anywhere ; and an outer circle, sub¬ 
scribing, sympathizing, and organizing, the foundation and treasury 
of the whole. What the American-Irish fighting-line did is matter 
of history. It partially effected a raid on Canada, failed notably in 
another—that of General John O’Neill, arrested in the midst of his 
camp by a United States marshal—and it sent officers and money to 
Ireland. Division in the Council-room showed itself strongly in 
1866, and both in Ireland and America there were ludicrous 
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struggles for power amongst gentlemen who might have better 
studied union amongst themselves; and the resources began to 
fail. There w'ere in Ireland some men “ on their keeping ” to be 
provided for, deserters to bo held in pay till “the time comes," 
and an Executive, with many soldiers of fortune, to be kept in 
funds. When Stephens and Hopper were arrested, in 1865, there 
fell into the hands of Government the whole of the military chest, 
some £6,000 in all, so that the divisions in America telling heavily 
on the funds, paid membership in Ireland became a synonym for 
almost actual starvation. The rate of relief for a centre or colonel 
dwindled down from £2 per week in May to 12s. in July, and then 
wholly ceased. There can be no doubt on the minds of the well- 
informed that Irish .Fcnianism, the military body of the I.R.B., 
then began to break up. New men and new ('reeds crept in 
amongst the despairing sections. Means of action that a year before 
would have been revolted against as foul and unsoldierly, were can¬ 
vassed, advocated, and, to some extent, adopted by men who in some 
respects, in their mental though not physical misery, resembled the 
caterans, or broken soldiers and tribesmen, that at one time infested 
Scotland. Discipline and centralized authority had nearly vanished, 
and isolated bodies felt free to do something on their own account. 
Hence some of the local outrages, useless in a National point of view, 
that later on took place. Suspicion also was sowing its seeds amongst 
all classes, and to change an honestly-earned five-pound note or to 
drink at the same bar with a man looking like a detective, to take 
the short cut through the Castle yard—an open roadway—on business, 
or, in fine, to do anything that was not in fact distinctly intelligible 
to hundreds of low intelligence, was to insure denunciation as an 
informer. A cai'penter was shot who, although he lived for eight 
hours in agony in the Mater Miscricordi® Hospital, refused to inform 
against his slayers, although he knew them but too well. This man 
was an innocent victim to groundless suspicion. Castle agencies are 
not very nice in their methods of working, and several policemen 
and spies being now worked well into, and high up in, the organiza¬ 
tion, men were by them denounced as informers who wore nothing of 
the sort,—this, for the double purpose of concealing, by diverting 
attention from, the movements of the real Government agents, 
and for the sake of breaking up the body through disunion. 
There was also behind this policy the thought that a man driven 
from Fenianism into the very arms of the Government by undeserved 
persecution might more easily be got to tell “ all ho knew.” The 
notorious head-constable Talbot was an adept at this game, and it 
is to be believed that there were many others constantly practising 
it in both Ireland and America. It was determined to test this. 
An order was given from some authority or another that George 
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Connolly, of No. 3, Little Britain Street, Dublin, was to be shot fOr 
“informing,” the evidence against him being that his three pre¬ 
decessors in a centreship had been taken by the Governmwit and 
immured in Moimtjoy, and that none but he could have denounced 
them. The chief who received the order called a few friends 
together and consulted with them as to the necessity for obedience 
and the by him asserted innocence of George Connolly. A course 
was agreed upon. To prevent collusion the men remained together. 
It was decided, to save Connolly's hfe, to report him in an anonymous 
letter for carrying arms A letter was written stating where 
Connoll}'^ would be found, a young lad of thirteen was obtained to 
take it secretly to the Castle, and in two hours after the I.R.B. was 
satisfied. The poor man was arrested by a strong force and sent to 
Mountjoy, being thus, and thus only, saved from being done away 
with for a crime ho had never committed. All the parties to this 
transaction are alive, except the D.C.O.I E. who gave the order for 
the man’s execution. It was afterwards revealed that Connolly's 
denunciation to the D.C O.I.R. was the work of a Government spy. 

As the winter of 1866 drew on, the Fenians in America as weU as 
the I.R.B. at home were loud and constant in their demands for 
action, and James Stephens at length announced that before the 
sun of 1867 dawned on Ireland the blow would be struck. Some 
pretended to fix Christmas as the exact period for the rising, and 
speeches made in Now York by high Fenian officials were so coukur 
de shamrock that the hopes of parties on both sides of the Atlantic 
rose very high indeed To the Americans were told monstrous 
untruths about the forward state of the home army and preparations; 
whilst to the brotherhood in Erin, as they delight to write it, 
thousands of stands of arms and experienced helpers were promised. 
Both were deceived, and that chiefly by the bombastic exaggerations 
of Thomas Laffan Kelly, who audaciously stated from the plat¬ 
form that he was sending shipload after shipload of arms to Ireland. 
Christmas came, and the New Year dawned and “ niver a blow 
struck.” This damped still more the ardour of the now compara- 
tively few thousands who had kept the flag flying and hoped against 
fe bitter end. These, in expectation of an early revolt, bad 
in many cases committed themselves by open speech and overt acts. 
They were scoffed at by the old stagers of '48 for their still-born 
rebellion, and jeered at by those to whom they had boasted of coming 
victories over the Saxon. Some execrated Stephens, others began 
to see if they could not act without him, and a few meetings of local 
centres were held, notably in London, Cork, and Dublin, to determine 
on measures to save the society. A secret executive was formed in 
Dublin, and matters were in train for at least a creditable show of 
force when the Chester affair and rising in Kerry— ^the work chiefly 
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of MoCafferty and Flood,—February, 1867, awoke the now very 
much scattered remnants of the once numerous and compact brother¬ 
hood to the knowledge that there were many sectional directories 
working without any common plan or impulse, and apparently inde¬ 
pendently of Stephens as well as of the Roberts and O’Mahony 
wing in America. The Kerry rising collapsed almost as quickly as 
it had burst out, and a few days later the Chester raiders were cap¬ 
tured landing from a coal brig in Dublin. Then suddenly appeared 
on the scene the well-known General (?) Godfrey Massey. He 
brought authority with him from the London Directory to prepare 
and lead an Irish revolt. After incredible trouble, so much was the 
organization scattered, that only twenty-seven Fenian officers could 
be gathered to meet the “ General,” and these were not all of them 
what would be called in the services “ war officers.” A few were 
organizers or staff-duty men, one at least belonged to the county 
and not to the City of Dublin, whilst two B’s were present as centres. 
The hollowness of the I.R.B. was, to the fully initiated, too pain¬ 
fully visible. Massey had a plan; he made a speech advocating 
revolt—^but telling nothing of his resources and action—or rather the 
merest prospect of it, which was eagerly hailed by his hearers, who 
desired, on fair and manly terms, to meet those whom they thought to 
be their foes. A return was called for of the men and weapons repre¬ 
sented by the meeting, those present answering for any men who 
were absent. When the nominal state was made up, there appeared 
to be at the disposal of the revolution in Dublin and county but 
6,783 persons, of all ages and sizes capable to bear arms, and 1,740 
odd mixed firelocks to arm them with, of which but three were 
breech-loaders;—this notA^ ithstanding the fact that the Snider had 
been served out in the November previously to the forces and to 
many of the oonstabularA' in Ireland. But were there not pikes to 
be got ? Yes, there were pikeheads galore, and the sticks could 
be cut and fitted before the day would come. Now it may be 
supposed that those who owned smoothbores and muzzle-loading 
rifles were the better-off Fenians—men who had, at all events, enough 
to eat and some knowledge of their weapons; but the pikes were 
for the under-fed, and, in too many cases, under-sized unmilitary 
citizen fellows like Paddy, then of the Dublin Advertiser, a contemp¬ 
tible enough sort of Republican broiher, five feet three in height, 
twenty-nine inches around the chest, and earning at most from 
six to seven shillings weekly. At once a man arose and demanded 
to know of what use such a mob could be in presence of General 
Lord Strathnaim's highly equipped brigades in the city, 6,000 men 
and 21 guns, with a formidable and easily moveable force 20 miles 
off at the Curragh. Massey explained that he was a soldier of 
thirty years* experience, used to handling large masses of men, and 
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that “ pikes were really the most valuable of all weapons in the 
hands of undisciplined forces.” His opponent, who had looked at 
his man’s legs, replied that “General Massey must be an enemy to 
Ireland to tempt her unhappy people to death and ruin in the open 
field, on their own soil; that it was a fearful thing to involve the 
whole land in the horrors of hopeless revolt ”; and in the very 
short address—not three minutes—that he was allowed to make, he 
explained that he could not reconcile Massey’s age and ignorant 
utterances on military affairs with his claim to thirty years of 
military experience. The noncontent was put down, a challenge 
was given, and pretcndedly accepted, and then the man who 
dared to speak truth was hurried away to be informed on the next 
day that a rising was agreed to, and that he was'to turn out in an 
important capacity. In a few days the mot d'ordre was given, and 
to centres only, and Tallaght named for the rendezvous. It was an 
Irish spring of the coldest, something about thirty per cent, more 
sleety and miserable than an English mid-winter, and Tallaght, the 
place of meeting, was on the hill-sides up on the first ridge of the 
Dublin mountains, away south of the city, from whose warm bowels 
the victims of the Republic were to march out into the cold and 
darkness, unarmed, and often hungry and ill-clothed, to meet crush¬ 
ing defeat or the ignominy of a shameful and helpless captivity. 
When the day came—Shrove Tuesday, 4th March, 1867—the whole 
public were aware of the secret plans of the Secret Society. 

The pikes wore picked up at Rathfarnham and elsewhere; the 
handles were newly-cut saplings, green and unshaven; the spear¬ 
heads were, with few exceptions, ruder than the worst weapon of the 
“ black ” of Australia. The corps of artillery, on being paraded, 
mustered but one man who had a knowledge of the weapon, a Dublin 
City artilleryman, and twenty fellows who admitted that they could 
not ride; and one revolver, with one knife, was the armament of the 
battery. The officer, with his aide well armed and equipped, laughed 
in the face of such a force, and declined to lead them. They had to 
cut out, in the already alarmed county, four guns from Maretimo, 
Lord Gough’s residence, on the Booterstown Road, and they had two 
guns, horsed, that had been smuggled in, near or at Bray. But men 
who admitted they could neither ride, drive, load, nor clean, were use¬ 
less for any practical purpose, so there was an end of the matter; and, 
besides, be it remembered, the fellows were wholly unarmed. Kirwan, 
a splendid fireman, six feet four in height, the giving-over olBicer, on 
meeting with a refusal on the part of the selected leader to imperil 
men’s lives on such hair-brained work, ordered the squad—^they were 
little more than that—“ Away to the hills,” and went himself to his 
duty. He bitterly suffered for his mistake on that very night. A column 
leader ordered him to be shot, and he was shot down in the MiRtown 
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Eoad—(bullet through scapula)—why ? no man knows. The poor 
fellow had committed but one offence: he had gone to confession 
to Father Alfred Murphy, at Gardiner’s Street Jesuit Church, that 
morning. Some presentiment was upon him. He afterwards recovered 
and got over to America. The man who ordered this crime to be 
committed was brave and honest enough, but, from his violence, 
suspiciousness, and terrible w'unt of scrupulousness as to the means 
ho took to obtain results, the evil genius of the unfortunate brother¬ 
hood. Of the revolt as a whole, little need bo said. The main 
column, Dublin, was so badly led, that although, if selection had 
been made, it could have shown three hundred well-armed, useful 
men at its head, it fired but one feeble volley, and was checked at 
Rathfarnham Bridge by eleven constabulary. Column 2 had a better 
experience : led by Lennon, two police barracks, Stepaside and Glen- 
cullen, were captured, prisoners made, and some arms obtained; but 
there was little order and no commissariat amongst the mob, and 
after consuming all the bread and beer they could requisition at the 
hamlet of Golden, its remnant dispersed to their homes. Daylight 
had shown them that the country had not risen and was not rising; 
8 A.M. had brought with it a heavy fall of snow, and, besides, their 
numbers had been rapidly thinning during the night; the rear 
guard, instead of stopping stragglers, had itself twice deserted. As 
regards them the Irish Republic was a burst bubble. Of the 
disasters that befell the main column it is useless here to speak. The 
revolt was a frightful fiasco. It ended in the ruin of thousands. 
Massey was taken on a railway platform going south. Colonel 
Leonard failed to mobilise his forces in Drogheda, and in a week the 
fires of rebellion flamed up but feebly and at intervals on the snow- 
clad hills of Tipperary and Limerick. Not that the boys were out. 
Oh, no; but the country was kept in a state of torment with false 
signal-fires, lies, and rumours of lies. One scene that occurred before 
the final collapse is so instructive that it must be told. It can hurt 
no one now. There is not a “secret” in this paper that is not known 
to hundreds. A distinguished Fenian officer did get handed over to 
him some three hundred of the “finest pisantry,” nearly all of whom 
had Enfield rifles, pattern 1857, similar to those sold to the Ashantees 
at eighteen shillings each when we wanted to make them fight. His 
men were drawn up in a formidable enough position, high on a steep 
hillside, opening to the rear only on extensive fallows and uplands. 
Below, skirting the base of the range, ran the road. A pig was 
cooking, and all was festive and hopeful, when the morning light 
displayed car after car of peelers and red soldiers below. Swiftly 
the British line was formed—two companies of foot, a handful of 
constabulary, and a few country gentlemen on horseback, tip they 
went; but the Republicans were in position fully extended behind 
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their cover, the distances had heen marked with flags, and the tiflos 
were loaded and capped. “ Faix,” says Barney Martin to a friend 
from Brosna, “ it’s little like a rebellion I feel at all. There’s the 
chapel bell ringin’ below, and the people goin’ to work like Ohristians, 
an’ the devil a differ (difference) I see from yisterday. I’m in the 
same frieze coat an’ the same old hat, and shure I see no signs of the 
Irish Republic at all, at all, only the little green flag and the little 
chap with the sword, and us here like a lot of wanderin’ rabbits 
waiting for the poliss to shoot us; an’ shure here’s out of it! ” The 
loader eyed the approaching host, and, without looking behind or to 
the right or to the left of liim, began the morning’s duties. “ Steady 
—At three hundred yards—prepare to fire—Now—Throe hundred 
yards—No man fires till I give the word. Ain\ low—Steady—” 
A minute passed; the soldiers reached the fatal spot. “ Fire! ” Not a 
bit of it. No sound broke the stillness of the morning air. “ Fire! ” 
reiterated the “ little man with the sword,” and he turned wildly 
to look along his line. Alas, the ditch was empty, and Jim Blake, 
the officer’s orderly, “amongst the faithless faithful only found,” 
re-sponded. “ If it’s firing ye mane, bedad they’re all firin’—over the 
hill behint, for the divil a wan of them’s left.” It was true, the 
battle was over. The peasantry had grasped at facts, recognised the 
logic of circumstances, and preserved themselves if not Ireland. As 
a schoolmaster said to me afterwards, “ Ireland for the Irish ” is very 
good talking, but we ought to try and keep just a few of the Irish 
for Ireland. That’s just what we did on that day. 

Amidst snowclouds, misery, and shame, but unstained by one crime, 
the revolt collapsed, and then came the afterclap, treachery and 
State trials. Now comes the last and most interesting of the Fenian 
revelations. The chief of the Fenian Secret Police, the same man 
that had opposed Massey in Council, now denounced him as a 
traitor; and why ? On the second Friday in Lent General Malpin, 
a/m Bird, commanding the (Fenian) Dublin district, sent for him 
and told him to assemble, on the Friday following, a sufficient party 
in Long Lane to rescue General Massey, who would at six p.m. 
sharp be removed in a cab from Kilmainham and driven unescorted 
through the Royal Hospital md Long Lane to Dublin Castle, there 
to meet the Privy Council; but Bird also told him that Massey’s 
release was to be the signal for renewed insurrection. Galway and 
Cork must rise, rails be torn up, and so much show made as would 
revive American-Irish feeling, sadly shocked by the flash in the pan 
of March 4th, “ and bring us aid from abroad.” The C.P. asked how 
Halpin knew of the intended journey. Oh ! a letter, brought from 
the General by Mrs. Massey ! It was produced, but the wily C.P. 
asked, how did Mrs. Massey get the letter. She saw her husband 
in Ais cell. Anv one that knows Kilmainham and that knew 
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Mr. Price, the Govemor, could come to but one conclusion, that 
Massey was not truly a prisoner. Into the vast hall of KQmainham, 
with its three tiers of cells, like the inverted ports of a warship, no 
woman enters, least of all to the cells of Fenian generals. How 
could the man have gained a knowledge, unless a guilty one, of the 
day and hour of his intended removal, the fact that he would be 
unescorted, and the circumstances of his route, mirahle diciu, in a 
cab ? The Chief Police of the Fenian Brotherhood denounced the 
treachery. Steps were taken that Government should be warned 
that the route and removal were known, so that if Massey really 
were a true man the presence of a formidable escort would show that 
Government valued and would fight rather than release their 
prisoner. The information was given at the Privy Council by the 
late John Edward Walshe, Master of the Rolls; whence he obtained 
it deponent knoweth well, from another still-living barrister. The 
evening came. Had there been an escort Massey would have been 
rescued. Long Lane was full of men for tho work, Company B, 
Emmet Guard I.R.B., regiment or circle. But no!—the traitor was 
driven down—accompanied only by two plain-clothes men, whose 
pistols in their breast pockets were enclosed and tied fast in chamois 
leather bags, so that no accident might occur. The I.R.B. let it pass, 
and the C.P. denounced Massey as a confirmed traitor, and 
announced his intention by every means at his command to put a 
stop to the proposed risings, rail removals, and petty insurrections. 
He was told that if events did not prove his allegation he would 
suffer death. The 23rd of the following month saw Massey shriek¬ 
ing in tho witness-box at Green Street when probed with awful 
questions by Councillor Butt. The rest of the affair is history. 
Massey was proved to have been a nameless wretch, an ex-land 
transport corporal of tho British Crimean Army. Curious to relate, 
no inducement would make the counsel for the traversers bring out 
in evidence the facts above related, although the C.P.I.R.B. 
himself went to Court to offer his testimony on the trial of 
Burke and Doran. The man himself was actually expelled the 
Court by order of the Judges at the instigation of Governor Price, 
who recognised him giving a sign to Doran. 

The I.R.B. now fell into confusion. Sects arose, and the working 
members were by the most patriotic of their officers disbanded. 
From that hour Fenianism changed its views and means. It was 
no longer the purely military minded body of 1861—66. It became 
what is not pleasant for the writel: to relate. One body sprang up 
calling itself Fenian Avengers. Its first work was to attempt the 
assassination of the acute chief of the Fenian Police, who, after 
baffling five abortive attempts on his life, was in May attacked by 
37 armed men on the canal banks, Dublin, subsequently to which he 
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was arrested, imprisoned for four months for refusing to expose tho 
names of his assailants, and finally liberated on conditions ttmilor tO 
those accepted by many of the best and bravest of the United Irish¬ 
men of 1798. He certainly could owe no further faith to a body by 
which he was so shamelessly treated, so foully betrayed; yet he never 
gave up a man or prosecuted even his enemies, although he was 
followed with fire and abuse from his former comrades for ten 
years. 

The is practically extinct, but here and there its traditions 

live. In 1868 it assumed signs and passwords, and degenerated into 
being a common secret society. The members of the old order, 
with six exceptions, deserved a bettor name and happier fates than 
befell them. Enough of them. Their successors as individuals ore 
the backbone and sinew of the Land League, although it must be 
understood the Land League chiefs are not Fenians, and the Fenian 
chiefs hate the Land League agitation, which, like “ Nationalism,^' 
does not put fight for the country before it as its main object. One 
thing must hero bo mentioned. Fenianism is not responsible as an 
organised body for the Clerkenwell outrage, or mad folly. This was 
tho work of unmilitary fanatics urged on by Perry, who used and 
prosecuted them. What soldier, what Irish-American officer can be 
even suspected of so great a blunder, so ignorant an attempt at 
engineering ? If it had been suspected by, or known to, the Direc¬ 
tory, the mad act would have been prevented at any risk. 

In dealing with the subject of Irish discontent as it manifested itself 
from 1858 to 1868, it may be as well to answer a question often asked 
—What burning grievance, what direct oppression did you complain 
of? The land grievance had not then caught possession of the 
popular mind. Eepeal was not your party cry. The Irish Church 
you cared little about. What then? Well, the fact is, that the famine 
years, and tho ill-concealed satisfaction of an ignoble portion of the 
British press at the diminution of the population that followed, had 
made us indignant; and the late Lord Carlisle’s bland assurance 
that “ Ireland was fit only to be the fruitful mother of fiocks and 
herds,” our being treated as the great draw-farm of England, tho 
cold-blooded taunt of the late Prince Consort—that “the Irish wore 
no more worthy of liberty than the Poles,” these, with the denial 
to us of our national flag, of the right to bear arms and distinguish 
ourselves under its folds—it was pure sentiment, in fact, urged us on. 
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The third Session of the Parliament of 1880 was opened on Tuesday, 
the 7th of February. As usual the ceremony was performed by 
commission. Reasons of health were the ostensible grounds for the 
absence of her Majesty from one of the few remaining functions 
which identify her in the eyes of her subjects with the government 
of the realm. It is unfortunate — although, as the world has 
been elaborately assured, the result is natural, if not inevitable— 
that the presence of Liberal administrators in Downing Street 
should seem to have a prejudicial effect upon the health of the 
Sovereign. A trip to Mentouo, such as the meanest of her subjects 
might take without being subjected to the impertinences of their 
fellows, has been utilised for the manufacture of party capital by those 
whose ultra-loyalty leads them to drag even the croWn into the mire 
of faction. The royal visit to the shores of the Mediterranean has 
been attributed to the dissatisfaction of the Queen with the policy 
of her advisers, and the desire for a change of air is ascribed to a 
craving for a change of administration. The incident, however 
contemptible, is noteworthy. It illustrates anew the familiar truth 
that no one is so ready to strike at the foundations of the monarchy 
as those who wear its plush. 

The Speech from the Throne foreshadowed a Session full of 
strenuous work. After the usual complacent review of affairs at 
home and abroad—for a Queen’s Speech would prophesy smooth 
things on the eve of the crack of doom—the legislature was invited 
to deal with various searching and radical reforms. The first 
place is occupied by a Bill establishing in English and Welsh 
counties a system of local representative self-government which is 
to be the counterpart and corollary of the municipal system 
established in the towns in 1835. The new County Board will, it 
is believed, be much more than an elected Quarter Sessions. It will 
absorb the functions at present scattered among half-a-dozen rival 
and co-existing authorities, and in addition will enjoy powers of 
administration enlarged to such an extent as to reduce to some 
appreciable extent the legislative block at St. Stephen’s. To start the 
new system of government with a well-filled purse, it is believed that 
the Treasury is prepared to surrender to the new County Boards the 
proceeds of the license duties, amounting to a million and a half per 
annum, the whole of which will be available for the relief of local 
charges. A similar measure of reform, raising questions of even greater 
difficulty, is the promised Bill for “ the reform of the ancient and dis- 
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tinguished Corporation of London, and the extension of munioipial 
goyemment to the metropolis at large. ” The Corporation of the Oify of 
London, the oldest and mostinfluential of unreformed corporations, now 
furnishes a simulacrum of representative government to one-fifteenth 
of the residents in the metropolis. Beyond the City area, inhabited 
by 260,000 persons, lies an administrative chaos with a population 
of nearly 3,740,000. This vast inorganic whole is to be converted into 
an organized municipal unit, with a Common Council of some two 
hundred and forty members, wielding in all probability the attributes 
at present vested in the School Board, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the City Corporation, the Vestries, and the Licensing Magis¬ 
trates. The work is one of those labours of Hercules which have 
daunted successive Prime Ministers, but which Mr. Gladstone under¬ 
takes as one among many measures of a busy Session. 

In addition to these two new measures of administrative reform, 
tlio Government promise to re-introduce the Bankruptcy Bill, which 
has so long and- so eagerly been demanded by the commercial com¬ 
munity ; the drastic Corrupt Practices Bill of last Session; and the 
much-needed Bill dealing with the difficult and intricate subject of 
the conservancy of rivers and the prevention of floods. As if these 
would not suffice to exhaust the energies and’occupy the time of Par¬ 
liament, attempts will bo made to pass the Criminal Code Bill, and to 
consolidate and amend the law afiecting Patents. Education Bills are 
to be forthcoming for Wales and Scotland, and the thorny and far- 
reaching subject of entail is to bo dealt with in a Scotch Bill. No 
measure afiecting Ireland was promised in the Queen’s Speech, but 
Irish legislation is inevitable. The Speech, which concludes with an 
earnest prayer that the wisdom and energy of Parliament might, 
under the blessing of God, prove equal to the varied and increasing 
needs of this extended Empire, had no sooner been read, than private 
members so largely supplemented the Ministerial programme, that 
before the Session was a week old, no fewer than fifty-five of their 
Bills were down for second reading. Of these three were designed 
to remove the grievances of the tenant farmers in England and 
Scotland, three to amend the Irish Land Act, eight dealt with ques¬ 
tions springing directly or indirectly from the existence of a State 
Church, while the others range from the abolition of capital punish¬ 
ment to the extension of the hours of matrimony. 

Faith, even as a grain of mustard seed, may be able to work 
miracles, but in that case even that small modicum of faith must have 
been absent from the earnest prayer that Parliament might be able to 
get through the work cut out for it this Session. The miracle will 
not be worked, nor will Parliament bo able to deal with one-half of 
the measures before it. It is not that those measures are unneces¬ 
sary. On the contrary. Both political parties agree in proclaiming 
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their necessity. Many of them have been declared urgent by the 
late Government; almost all of them are designed to meet the 
pressing wants of the nation. The cause must be sought in other 
directions. Mr. Bright’s familiar illustration concerning the im¬ 
possibility of getting three omnibuses abreast through Templo Bar 
docs not adequately describe the hopeless block in the Houso of 
Commons. It would bo as easy to carry the pyramids of Egypt 
through the Khyber Pass as to carry all the measures of the Minis¬ 
terial programme through the House of Commons in the course of 
the Session under the existing rules of procedure. Ministers have 
therefore arrived at the eminently sensible determination to begin 
this Session by reforming procedure. The decision was inevitable, 
but it will none the less be fatal to the full execution of their legis¬ 
lative programme. The debate about procedure may be prolonged 
till Easter, and the remnant of the Session even under tht Hew Rules 
will not suffice to carry the Bills named in the Queen’s Speech. 

The New Rules by which Ministers endeavour to restore legislation 
to the region of the possible are twelve in number. The first, which 
has attracted most attention, will probably be the least used. It 
provides in a modified form for the introduction of the closure. Its 
application is restricted to those occasions when the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committee takes the initiative in declaring that it is 
the evident sense of the House that a debate shall close, and his 
initiative must be supported by a majority of at least 100 when the 
minority is 40 or under, but when more than 40 vote in the 
minority, at least 200 must vote in the majority. A nominal 
safeguard against the chimerical danger of the abuse of the 
closure is dearly purchased by the degradation of the judicial 
office of the Speaker, nor is the invitation to the House to express 
its evident sense likely to conduce to the order and seemliness of 
debate. These excrescences, however, can be removed hereafter. 
The important thing is to recognise the principle that unless 
discussion is limited, legislation is impossible. A fierce contest 
has waged around the recognition of this principle, the Conserva¬ 
tives in performance of the functions of an Opposition posing in the 
attitude of champions of freedom of debate. An absurd fiction was 
put about to the effect that the Prime Minister was forcing closure 
upon a reluctant Cabinet, and the Tjues distinguished itself by a 
momentary burst of vehemence in an appeal to the Marquis of 
Hartington to assert his independence and defy the imperious will 
of his chief. The Times was wrong. The Marquis of Hartington 
was one of the first to recognise its necessity. The Prime Minister 
was among the last who reluctantly acquiesced in its adoption. The 
Cabinet decided upon standing by the New Rule. They were sup¬ 
ported by the independent utterances of the whole Liberal press. 
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The leading liberals in the great urban constituencies pro|np% 
intimated to their representatiTes that they would “ stond no non¬ 
sense” which threatened to defeat the Government and render 
legislation impracticable, and although the hands of the enemy were 
strengthened by an apparently unnecessary prompting from the ever- 
vigilant officials of the Birmingham Federation, the action of the 
local political leaders told mth decisive effect upon the wavering 
lino of the Liberal majority. Tht recalcitrant members obeyed the 
mandate of their electors, and the hopes of a new AduUam dissolved 
in thin air. The action of the constituencies was denounced as a 
species of dictatorial Jacobinism destined to destroy Parliamentary 
Government. But as usual the instinct of the people was sounder 
than the reasoning of the philosophers. The danger which menaces 
Parliamentary Government is not in the consolidation but in the 
disintegration of parties. A “ caucus-ridden Macedonian phalanx ” 
may act unwisely, but a Parliament split up into groups and fractions 
cannot act at all. Constitutional government becomes impossible 
where no minister can rely upon a compact majority, and the 
“ caucus,” instead of being the destroyer, may prove the deliverer of 
the Parliamentary system from a peril which is bringing it into 
contempt in every country in Europe. 

The chief interest in the protracted—the needlessly protracted— 
debate on the Address naturally related to Ireland. Ministerial opti¬ 
mism was rudely confronted by the confident predictions of the Land 
Leaguers and the lugubrious forebodings of the Conservative speakers. 
One of the recent inmates of Kilmainham, Mr. Sexton, surprised the 
House by a speech assailing the Ministerial policy, which commanded 
admiration even where it did not carry conviction for its cogency 
of argument, clearness of statement, and vigour of delivery. But 
far surpassing in interest any of the controversial polemics indulged 
in by speakers across the floor of the House of Commons was Mr. 
Gladstone’s significant renewal of his oft-repeated declaration in 
favour of any scheme of Home Rule which left unimpaired the 
supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament. In the course of a 
debate on the amendment to the Address moved by the Horae Rulers, 
the Prime Minister declared that while no exception could be taken 
to the general declarations of the Home Rulers who proposed that 
purely Irish matters should be dealt with by an Irish legislative 
body, they could not take “ the first step or establish one foot of ground 
on which to address their arguments to the House of Commons until 
they have produced a plan under which it shall be clearly set forth 
by what authority and machinery they mean to define between 
Imperial and local questions, and so to give satisfaction to the 
members of this House in its most paramount duty, namely, the 
maintaining the supremacy of the Imperial authority for every prac- 
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tical purpose relating to the interests of this great Empire.” This 
declaration was eagerly seized upon both by Home Rulers and Con¬ 
servatives as a declaration in favour of Home Rule. After much 
angry disputation the Prime Minister, in response to many urgent 
appeals, re-defined his position in a passage which it may be worth 
while to reproduce in full, as it promises to serve as a point of 
departure for a movement which sooner or later may have practical 
results. Mr. Gladstone said— 

“ This is a subject on which I have very distinctly adhered to my opinions, 
which I have never scrupled to declare. They are not shared by many gentlemen 
probably in this house. They may bo considered of a speculative character. It is 
hardly likely that I should ever be called upon to take a practical part in any 
matter relating to them, but I have the very strongest opinions upon the 
advantages of local government, and I have the strongest objections to the 
tendency which I see constantly prevailing to centralisation of government— 
not for Ireland simply, hut for England. Acts of Parliament arc opo;^ to the 
gravest objections on account of thoir tondenry to centralisation. 1 will l-ike 
it and profess it upon all points as a cardinal rule of policy, m far as I can with 
regard to the general safety of the empire, to decentralise Parliament. I be¬ 
lieve that local institutions and local aiithorilios in a country aro a great source 
of strength, and that in principle the only necessary limit to these powers is 
adequate and certain provision for the supremacy ot the central authority. 
I believo that when a demand is made from Ireland for bringing purely Irish 
affairs under I rish control outside tho walls of Parliament, tho wiso way to 
meet that demand, in my opinion, is not tho method adopted by the right lion, 
gentleman the senior member for the University of Dublin, who, if I under¬ 
stand aright, said that anything recognising purely Irish control over purely 
Irish affairs must bo necessarily a step towards sejiaratioii, and must therefore 
be fraught with danger. That I do not beliovo to bo either tho wiso or tho just 
method of dealing with such a demand. In my opinion the wise and just 
method of dealing with it is this—to require that, before any such plan can bo 
dealt with or can be examined, with tho view to being dealt with on its merits. 
Wo must ask those w’ho propose it—an ^ this is tho question I havo invariably 
put—what are tho provisions svhich you propose to make for tho supremacy of 
Parliament ? That has been my course, and that is the course in which I 
intend to persevere.” 

The significance of this declaration was increased rather than dimi¬ 
nished by the response made at the close of the debate by the Marquis 
of Hartington to an appeal from the leader of tho ()pposition to declare 
that the Cabinet was resolved to maintain the integrity of the 
Empire. The Marquis of Hartington said— 

“I road Mr. Gflrdstone’s speech very carefully, and I confess that I have been 
utterly unable to ascertain w'hat it was in that spoi -h that caused alann. . . . 
Tho very ground which has been always taken by my colleagues and myself is 
tho utter want of any provision in tho Home Rulo sebomo for tho maintenance 
of political unity and of the supremacy of tho Imperial Parliament, In con¬ 
sidering this question everything depends upon the side on which tho subject 
is approached, and tho spirit in which these proposals are entertained. If wo 
approach it as a quo.stion of procedure in Parliament, if we approach it as a 
question of local government, then it is a subject that may be safely and 
usefully approached. If, on the other hand, we approach it with a desire for 
the destruction of political unity and the supremacy of Parliament, the restora- 
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tion of that jndependenod whi(di Ireland lost at the beginning of this isentniy, 
for the Te-establishment of a Parliament sitting at Dublin independent of the 
Imperial Parliament, in fact, for the establishment of a system of govom- 
ment with tiie link only of the Crown between the two countries, then irre* 
concilablo differences would ai'iae which it would bo impossible to bridge oret, 
,and I am afraid it is impossible to entertain it.” 

Lord Hartington spoke, as usual, sensibly and to the point, but 
his words are in no way opposed to the establishment of a subordi¬ 
nate legislature at Dublin, as free to legislate for Ireland as the now 
Municipal Council will be to legislate for London, but in all things 
equally subject to the paramount authority of the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment at Westminster. 

The administration of the Land Act was fiercely assailed by the 
Irish landlords in the Upper Chamber, and the Conservative poors 
took the unusual step of demanding a Select Committee of inquiry 
into its operation. The Land League being suppressed, it would 
seem that the league of landlords in the House of Peers is resolved 
to carry on its work. In their somewhat spiteful desire to strike 
a blow at the Land Act, the Peers have begun an inquiry which is 
certain to prove two things. First, that the machinery of the Act is 
inadequate to dispose of the seventy thousand cases entered for 
hearing; and secondly, that until the clause relating to arrears is 
radically amended there can bo no peace in Ireland. The landlords 
have come for wool; they will go away shorn. The debate was 
remarkable for nothing so much as the fresh revelation it afforded of 
the utter incapacity of Irish landlords to see that in striking blindly 
at the Government and the Land Act they arc playing directly into 
the hands of the Land League. Lord Carlingford seldom spoke words 
of greater wisdom than when ho warned the Conservative peers that 
their property could only be saved by violent and radical measures, 
and that rose-water was as impotent to remedy as to make revo¬ 
lutions. They turned a deaf ear to his warnings, and afforded 
another proof, if one wore wanted, that the intervention of the 
English Government between landlords and tenants in Ireland is too 
furiously resented by both to give the experiment a chance of succes*!. 
Parliament refuses to take the responsibility of deciding the terms 
upon which London ratepayers are to acquire their own water supply, 
but loaves it to a municipality elected by the former. In time, if 
the landlords on the one hand and the Land League on the other 
persist in irreconcilable opposition to the Land Act, Englishmen 
will be more and more inclined to throw the burden of settling the 
question of Irish land upon an Irish Parliament. The Government, 
however, being naturally anxious to “ carry on ” under the existing 
arrangements, have refused to take part in the appointment of a 
Committee which would jeopardise the Land Act, and notice has 
been given of a resolution in the House of Commons hostile to the 
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proposed inquiry. A grave constitutional ci lsis has thus been pre¬ 
cipitated by the Peers, and the progress of business indefinitely 
postponed. 

The unexpected, as usual, has occurred in France, and the Cabinet 
for which the Republicans have been impatiently waiting for three 
years perished before it had lasted three months. M. Gambetta’s 
demand for a revision, limited to certain slight changes in the con¬ 
stitution of the Senate, and the adoption of sorutin de liste, was 
rejected on the 2Gth of January by a vote of 268 against 218. The 
Chamber distrusted the Ministry, and “ a coalition formed of all the 
antipathies and of all the fears ” carried what was in effect a vote of 
want of confidence, and M. Gambetta resigned. M. Grdvy, who has 
gradually but surely been making way in public opinion, until he is 
now universally regarded not only as the first official, but as the 
wisest politician of the Republic, intrusted M. do Froycinet with the 
formation of a new Ministry. M. Leon Say accepted the Ministry 
of the Finances on condition that M. de Froycinet abandoned his 
grandiose schemes for the purchase of the railways and the conver¬ 
sion of the debt. M, Jules Ferry went back to the Education 
Department, and the Grand Ministry was constituted without the 
Grand Minister. It was the eighteenth Cabinet formed in Franco 
since the 4th of September, 1870. The new Ministry, which was 
formed on the 31st of January, lost no time in formulating a 
programme, the key-note of which was the declaration that nations 
do not live by politics alone, and that the object of the new Ministry 
would be to give France peace within and without. The project of 
the revision was postponed to the Greek Kalends, and in its place 
Ministers promised to reform the judiciary, to reorganize the army, 
to extend popular education, and to amend the law of commercial 
associations. The Chamber rallied to the programme of the Freycinet 
Itlinistry, and emphasised its antagonism to jM. Gambetta by elect¬ 
ing as its Vice-President M. Boysset, the most prominent opponent 
of scrutin do liste. M. Gambetta, who had foreseen if he had not 
prepared his fall, must have been confirmed in his conviction as to 
the wisdom of his tactics by the heartiness of the reception accorded 
to his successors. The Chamber which so cordially endorsed “ the 
programme of eunuchs,” as it was bitterly styled by the BepuhKqne 
Franqaise, put forward on behalf of a “ standstill Ministry,” could 
not possibly have been relied upon to support the Gambettist 
Cabinet in the legislation which it contemplated. M. Gambetta, 
rightly or wrongly, was bent upon a domestic policy of “ profound 
and radical reform,” and a foreign policy of energy and display. The 
majority of the Chamber cared for none of these things. Excepting 
the energetic reformers who follow M. Clemenceau, its ideal appears 
to be that embodied in Lord Russell’s formula of “Rest and be 
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thankful.” Such a majority was as badly suited by M. Glainhetta 
as a Parliament of old Whigs would be by Mr. Ohamberidin. 
Yet, to judge from the promises made to their constituents by the 
newly elected deputies—^promises which, with cruel exactitude, have 
been made the subject of a parliamentary return—there never was 
a Chamber composed of more ardent reformers. According to their 
electoral pledges, 342 deputies are advocates of a revision of the Con¬ 
stitution, while only 82 are opposed tu it, and 43 are undecided. Yet 
the revision is adjourned sine die, and the majority is enthusiastic in 
applauding a Ministry whoso raison d’etre is the postponement of the 
roforai which deputies were elected to secure. 210 wore for 
scrutin do liste, 92 were against it, and 105 wore undecided. The 
latter seem to have rallied to a man in support of the rival system. 
These statistics of electoral pledges are useful, but more as indicat¬ 
ing the relative popularity of the respective reforms among the 
electors than as affording any guide to the policy of the elected. 
Whatever may bo the temporary phase of party politics in the 
Chamber, an electorate which exacted such pledges from its repre¬ 
sentatives is not likely to tolerate for any length of time a policy of 
apathetic quiescence or of tinkering reform. Such at least appears 
to be the opinion of M. Gambetta. He has resumed the editorship 
of the Riimhliquc Prangaise, and vigorously advocates a policy of 
energetic progress. His old party, tho Republican Union, which of 
old was tho party of opportunism, has now been reconstituted as the 
progressist party of tho Republic, and his colleagues have made 
good their claim to be regarded as members of a Reform Ministry by 
tabling in rapid succession a host of elaborate measures dealing in 
a more or less drastic fashion with all the burning questions of tho 
day. From tho constitution of tho Senate to the liability of 
employers for accidents to their workmen, no department of the 
State escaped their attention. Tho Church, tho magistracy, tho 
schools, the army, the religious orders, the trades unions, the joint- 
stock companies, tho fiscal system, wore all to bo put into tho crucible 
and remodelled in a spirit “frankly republican.” The Bills were 
ready before his fall, they have been produced since M. de Freycinet 
took office, and Franco is confronted by tho curious spectacle of a 
fallen Ministry producing its projects of reform in undisguised rivalry 
to those of its successor. M. Gambetta has disclaimed any intention 
of entering upon a dissolutionist campaign, but it is abundantly 
evident that until there has been a dissolution, tho issue between a 
standstill Ministry with its “ eunuch policy” and a progressist Ministry 
with its‘programme of radical reform will not be decided. For the 
moment, personal jealousy of M. Gambetta combines the Whigs and 
Reds of the Chamber against the late Minister, but the majority is 
not homogeneous, and it is not likely to be permanent. 

M. Gambetta remained in office long enough to satisfy his friends 
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on this side the Channel that however much his fall may disturb the 
internal politics of France, his continuance in power was not likely 
to conduce to the peace of Europe. His policy in Tunis was illus* 
trated by his re-establishment of M. Eoustan in the French Residency 
and his determination to organize the dominions of the Bey after 
the Algerian model. The hope that he would negotiate a tolerable 
Commercial Treaty was speedily destroyed, and the utmost that 
could have been obtained from him would have been a treaty of a single 
clause according to English goods the treatment of the most 
favoured nation. In Egypt he insisted upon the joint note, and 
projected a military expedition which would have exposed Europe 
in general and England in particular to imminent risk of a war. 
Germany regarded his movements with ill-concealed anxiety, and 
A\hcn ho fell her rejoicing was unrestrained. His successors made 
haste to draw back from his forward policy in Cairo, and the 
net result of his Egyptian policy is that Arabi Bey is in ofl5.ee 
as Minister of War, and England and France aro invoking the collec¬ 
tive action of the European powers to maintain the status quo in 
Egypt, if necessary by aid of the Ottoman soldiery. The situa¬ 
tion at Cairo is critical and even dangerous. The national party 
seek to limit the range of the powers of the Control, and in the 
pursuit of their ideal of Egypt for the Egyptians, they can hardly 
fail to come into collision both with the official and with the far 
more deeply rooted commercial European element in the File Valle 3 \ 
Should they do so, and should armed intervention be unavoidable, 
there is hardly any method of action which would not expose English 
interests in Egypt to grave dangers which, however, are much less 
formidable than those which IVl. Gambetta was apparently prepared 
to brave with a light heart. 

The experience of Austria in the armed occupation of the two 
provinces she was directed to administer by the treaty of Berlin has 
not exactly been of a nature calculated to encourage similar experi¬ 
ments in other provinces of the Ottoman Empire. Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina lay next to her frontier. One-half of their inhabitants 
had been imploring Europe for years to rid them of their Moslem 
masters, against whom they had kept up a ceaseless feud. The 
occupying troops were largely composed of men of the same race 
and religion as the people whom they came to rule. Austria had an 
indisputable mandate from Europe. She was hampered by no limi¬ 
tations, nor impeded by any necessity for keeping step with a jealous 
ally. She had besides an unemployed army of 800,000 men to 
enforce her will. Yet four years after the occupation was sanctioned, 
sho is face to face with an insurrection which is baflding the eflPorts 
of one-eighth of her military forces, and there is every probability 
that as soon as the revolt is quelled it will break out anew. 
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The trouble in the Herzegovina tends to makd acute all llie other 
maladies which lie dormant in the state system of Aa8tria>Snn|||fary. 
The spectacle of Magyars and jj^ermans carrying fire and sword 
through homesteads inhabited by Slavs of the Orthodox faith has 
fired the indignation of the excitable Bussians. M. Aksakoff 
fulminates in the press and General Scobeleff on the platform against 
the oppressors of their “Slavonic kinsmen;” and as the former 
made the war which the latter carried to a victorious conclusion 
beneath the walls of Constantinople, their threatenings of instant war 
should the Austrians touch either Servia or Montenegro, or advance 
beyond Novi Bazar, cannot be regarded with indifference. That the 
Emperor is sincerely desirous of peace it is impossible to doubt. 
General Ignatieff is said to be profoundly convinced that at least 
eight or ten years must elapse before Russia again takes the field. 
Russian diplomats, from M. de Giers downwards, are earnestly asse¬ 
verating that Russia is on the friendliest terms with her imperial 
neighbours. But Moscow has replaced Paris as the disturbing centre 
of the Continent; the feverish excitement which so often precedes 
an outbreak of irresistible popular passion is perceptible once more 
beneath the shadow of the Kremlin, and if Austria were to invade 
the principalities or to advance to the JEgean, even the autocratic 
power of the Czar might be unable to restrain the suicidal rush of his 
people to restrain the advance of the Austrian aggressor. 

Austria, fortunately for herself, and still more fortunately for 
Russia, has no intention of bringing upon herself the flood of Slavonic 
vengeance. The troubles she is experiencing in Herzegovina have 
postponed f>ine die the march on Salonica. Her domestic difficulties 
have increased at every point of the compass. In the north the 
Germans of Bohemia, bitterly exasperated by the concession of equal 
rights to the Czechs in the University of Prague, are hinting that they 
would be more at home in united Germany than in an Austria 
dominated by Slavs. In Galicia, in former days when the Poles 
were bitter enemies of the Ilapsburg, the Ruthenians, who number 
2,379,000 as against 2,292,800 Poles, wore the devoted henchmen 
of the Emperor of Austria. True to their maxim, Divide et 
impera, the Hapsburgs encouraged the nationalist aspirations of 
the Ruthenians as a balance to the disaffected nationalism of 
the Poles. The Ruthenian language, the Ruthonian nation¬ 
ality, and the Ruthenian religion were assiduously cultivated by 
the Government with no small success. The time came, however, 
when the Hapsburgs made their peace with their Polish subjects, and 
then they discovered they had raised a Frankenstein in the Ruthe¬ 
nian nationality which they could not lay. The Poles sot about tho 
extirpation of the Ruthenian language, religion, and nationality. 
The Ruthenians, deserted by their old protector, looked longingly 
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for help across the border. The Russians, nothing loth, ei)couragfed 
them in their resistance to the Polish Cathdlic prdpaganda, and the 
Austrians retaliated b j what resembles a vigorous persecution directed 
against the missionaries of the Orthodox Church. A plot was said to 
have been discoveVed to throw off the yoke of the Hapsburg, 
numerous arrests were made, and despite Ruthenian protestations of 
loyalty, the Vienna press declares that one-half the population of 
Galicia is in heart better affected to the Czar than to the Emperor- 
King. In the extreme south-east the integrity of Austria-Hungary 
is threatened in two ways by the spirit of nationality. The 
Wallachs of Transylvania and the borderlands naturally aspire to 
be united with their kinsmen in Roumania, but it is somewhat 
surprising to find their aspirations shared by the Saxons of the same 
province. They form a compact mass of Germans 180,000 strong, 
and they are loudly protesting against the Magyarization to which 
they are subjected by the dominant race. Their complaints are 
echoed by the German press, and a pretty broad hint is dropped that 
they would have no objection to transfer their allegiance from the 
Hapsburg to the Hohenzollern who holds the keys of the Danube. 
If the storm subsides in the Herzegovina all these mutterings of dis¬ 
content will die away ; but the greater the tension in any quarter, 
the more prominent will become the national aspirations which 
threaten to dissolve the Empire-Kingdom. 

Prince Bismarck has Austria in his grasp. The only French 
statesman whose designs gave him any anxiety has been driven from 
power. The Sultan is—for the moment—his fast friend. Italy is 
suing fqr his alliance. The Czar of Russia anxiously clings te 
the friendship of Germany, and the reckless enthusiasm of Moscow 
renders it possible for Prince Bismarck to plunge his imperial 
neighbours into a suicidal war which would relieve the Germans from 
fear of attack from the east or south for the rest of this century. The 
temptation to use such an opportunity is no doubt great, but the 
risks of ulterior complications would probably efficaciously second the 
objections which morality and humanity would take to a policy so 
detestable. JSTor is it possible, even if Russia were dismembered 
and Austria were broken up, that Germany could be in a more com¬ 
manding position than she occupies to-day. At home she has 
trouble enough, but beyond her frontiers the horizon appears to be 
almost without a cloud. 


Ftbruary 2Zrd, 1882. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.^ 

In one of those delightful tales of Voltaire which nobody reads now 
(we are occupied in reading books about Voltaire’s books, or rather 
articles on the books about Voltaire’s books), I remember how the 
King of Babylon cured of excessive self-esteem a great satrap called 
Irax. The moment he awoke in the morning the master of the 
royal music entered the favourite’s chamber with a full chorus and 
orchestra, and performed in his honour a cantata which lasted two 
hours; and every third minute there came a refrain to this effect 

“ What virtue, what grace, what power hath He, 

How pleased with himself my Lord must be ’ ” 

“,’Ah f combion Monsoigneur 
Doit Stio content do lui-m^mo ’ ” 

The cantata over, a royal chamberlain advanced and pronounced a 
harangue that lasted three-quarters of an hour, in which he extolled 
him for possessing all the good qualities which he had not got. At 
dinner, which lasted three hours, the same ceremonial was continued. 
If he opened his mouth to speak, the first chamberlain said, “ Hark! 
we shall hear wisdom! ” And before he had uttered four words, the 
second chamberlain said, “ What wisdom do we hear! ” Then the 
third and the fourth chamberlains broke into shouts of laughter over 
the good things which Irax had said, or rather ought to have said. 
After dinner the same cantata was again sung in his honour. On 
the first day Irax was delighted; the second he found less pleasant; 
on the third he was bored; on the fourth he said he could bear it no 
longer; and on the fifth he was cured. 

I sometimes think this nineteenth century with its material pro¬ 
gress and its mechanical inventions, its steam and electricity, gas, 
and patents, is being treated by the press, and its other public 
admirers, much as the chamberlains in Zadtg treated the satrap. 
The century is hardly awake of a morning before thousands of news- 

(1) AI ectuie sirea at tbe London Ingfitution. 
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papers, speeclies, lectures, and essays appear at its bedside, or its 
breakfast table, repeating as in cborus:— 

“ What -virtue, what grace, what power hath He ; 

How pleased with himself my Lord must be ! ” 

Surely no centiiry in all human history was ever so much praised 
to its face for its wonderful achievements, its wealth and its power, 
its unparalleled ingenuity and its miraculous capacity for making 
itself comfortable and generally enjoying life. British Associations, 
and all sorts of associations, economic, scientific, and mechanical, are 
perpetually executing cantatas in honour of the age of progress, 
cantatas which (alas!) last much longer than three hours. The 
gentlemen who perform wonderful and unsavoury feats in crowded 
lecture halls, always remind us that “ Never was such a time as this 
nineteenth century! ” Public men laying the first stones of insti¬ 
tutes, museums, or amusing the Royal Academy after diniitr, great 
inventors, who have reaped fortunes and titles, raise up their hands 
and bless us in the benignity of affluent old age. I often think of 
Lord Sherbrooke, in his new robes and coronet, as the first chamber- 
lain, bowing and crying out, “ What a noble ago is this ! ” Tho 
journals perform tho part of orchestra, banging big drums and blow¬ 
ing trumpets—penny trumpets, twopenny, threepenny, or sixpenny 
trumpets—and the speakers before or after dinner, and tho gentlemen 
who read papers in the sections perform the part of chorus, singing in 
unison— 

“ How pleased with itself this ago must be ! ” 

As a mere mite in this magnificent epoch, I ask myself. What 
have I done, and many plain people around me, who have no 
mechanical genius at all—whut have we done to deserve this per¬ 
petual cataract of congratulation ? All that I can think of is the 
assurance that Figaro gives to the count, “ our lordships gave our¬ 
selves tho trouble to be born in it! ” 

It is worth a few minutes’ thought to ask what is the exact effect 
upon cmlisation, in the widest and highest sense of that term, of this 
marvellous multiplication of mechanical appliance to life ? This is 
a very wide question, and takes us to the roots of many matters, 
social, economic, political, moral, and even religious. Is the universal 
use of a mechanical process per se a great gain to civilisation, an un¬ 
mixed gain, a gain without dangers or drawback ? Is an age which 
abounds in countless inventions thereby alone placed head and 
shoulders above all the ages since historical times began ? And this 
brings us to the point that the answer to the question largely depends 
on what we mean by citilisation. We need not attempt to define 
cicilhation. Before any one can fully show the meaning of civilisa¬ 
tion, he must see in a very clear way what is his own ideal of a high 
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social, moral, and religious life, and this is not the place to ent?T on 
any such solemn, not to say tremendous topic. 

We had better not hope for any very slashing answer to the 
question, either in one extreme view or the other. We seldom get 
much from extreme views, but from complex and balanced views j. 
’and this is a very compound and balanced subject, this of civilisatioti 
and progress and material improvement. I should not ask the 
question if I thought that mechanical progress was an incalculable . 
and unqtialified gain to humanity. And we do not advance matters 
if, on the other hand, wo decry material inventions or progress of 
any kind. We all know how at least one of the few living men of 
genius wo still have amongst us, one of whom I can never speak 
without profound gratitude, honour, and affection, is wont to po\ir 
out his stirring, fascinating tirades against this age of steam and all 
its mechanical works—odes as lyrical, and as little to be reduced to 
logic as that of Gray’s bard defying the Plantagenet King. I am 
no member myself of the society of St. George, and as a humble son 
of the nineteenth century I heartily welcome every form of mechanical 
improvement. The cause of progress is bound up with every prin¬ 
ciple worth having; and material progress is an indispensable step 
in general progress. Let us hail the triumphs of steam, and elec¬ 
tricity, and gas, and iron; the railways and the commerce; the 
industry, the appliances, and conveniences of our age. They are all 
destined to do good service to humanity. But still it is worth 
asking if the good they do is gu/fe so vast, g'uife so unmixed, so 
immediate, as the chamberlains and the chorus mako out in their 
perpetual cantata to the nineteenth century. 

Let us note some of the mechanical glories of the last hundred 
years, as they are so often rehearsed. For four thousand years we 
know, and probably forty thousand years, man has travelled over land 
as fast as his own legs, or men’s legs, or horses’ legs coidd carry him, 
but no faster: over sea as fast as sails and oars could carry him. 
Now he goes by steam over both at least at three times the pace. la 
previous ages, possibly for twenty centuries, about a hundred miles 
a day was the outside limit of any long continuous journey. Now 
we can go four thousand miles by sea in fourteen days, and by land 
in five days. It used to occupy as many weeks, or sometimes months. 
Wo have now instantaneous communication with all parts of the 
globe. The whole surface of our planet has only been known about 
a hundred years; and till our own day to get news from all parts of 
it to one given spot would certainly have required a year. The 
President of the United States delivers his message, and within three 
hours newspapers in all parts of the world have printed it word for 
word. For twenty thousand years every fabric in use has been 
twisted into thread by human fingers, and woven into stuff by the 
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Human hand. Machines and steam-engines now make 10,000 shirts 
in the time that was formerly occupied by making one. For twenty 
thousand years man has got no better light than what was given by 
pitch, tallow, or oil. He now has gas and electricity, each light of 
which is equal to hundreds and thousands of candles. Where there 
used to be a few hundred books there are now 100,000; and the 
London newspapers of a single year consume, I dare say, more type 
and paper than the printing presses of the whole world produced 
from the days of Hutemberg to the French Revolution. You may 
buy a good watch now for as many shillings as it used to cost pounds, 
and a knife worth a week’s labour is now worth the labour of one or 
two hours. The fish eaten in Paris is caught in Torbay; our loaf of 
bread is grown in California; and a child’s penny toy is made in 
Japan; a servant girl can get a better likeness of herself for 6d. 
than her mother or her grandmother could have got for ; the 
miners of the north, they say, drink champagne and buy pianos, and 
travel 100 miles for a day’s holiday. The brigade of the Guards 
with breech-loaders would now decide the battle of Waterloo, or the 
battle of Blenheim, in an hour, and the Devastation would sink all 
the navies which fought at the Trafalgar and the Nile. In old days 
if a regiment were needed (say in Delhi or in New Zealand) it could 
hardly have been summoned and placed there within six months or 
a year. It could now bo done in five or six weeks. Queen Elizabeth, 
they say, ruled over less than 5,000,000 subjects, and Queen Anne 
perhaps over less than 10,000,000. Queen Victoria enjoys the loyal 
devotion of at least 250,000,000. Bess counted the total revenues of 
government on one hand (I mean in millions); Anne could do it on 
two hands. Queen Victoria cs Empress, I suppose, disposes of 
160 millions. In the last century the capitals of Europe had a popu¬ 
lation hardly equal to that of Finsbury or Marylebone in our day. 
London has grown about eight or ten times in a hundred years. 
Whole districts as large as the entire kingdom of Alfred or St. 
Louis, which a hundred years ago was moorland and meadow, are 
now one continuous factory, where the wealth, the population, the 
product of one acre is equal to that of a whole country in the days of 
Queen Anne. I will not continue the tremendous recital any further. 
Every one can work it out for himself. Take the facts and figures 
of the days of Queen Anne, which, we are t Ad, was a sort of Golden 
Age of the Beautiful, and multiply them by 50, 100, or 1,000, and 
we get to our point of modem sublimity. And what Marlborough 
and Walpole, Swift and Addison, called the impossible is now the 
commonplace. Every one can state for himself the hyperbolic con¬ 
trast between the material condition we see to-day, and the material 
■condition in which society managed to live one, two, three centuries 
ago, nay, ten, or twenty, or a hundred centuries ago. Take it all in 
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all, the merely material, physical, mechanical change in humiui life 
in the hundred years, from the days of Watt and ^kirright^) our 
own, is greater than occurred in the thousand years that preoeded, 
perhaps even in two thousand years or twenty thousand years, ©le 
external visible life of Horace Walpole and Pope did not essenrially 
differ from that of Chaucer, Boccacio, or Froissart; nor did it differ 
very much from that of Horace and Virgil; nor indeed did it utterly 
contrast with that of Aristophanes and Plato. Are we so so 

enormouslyy the wiser, the nobler, the happier ? 

Is tho advance in real civilisation at all to bo compared with the 
incredible “leaps and bounds ” of material improvement? 

To ask such a question is to answer it. Robert Lowe, the Society 
of British Engineers, and the British Association itself, hardly ever 
pretended that this Victorian age is so incalculably wiser, better, 
more beautiful, than any other in recorded history. What they say 
is that it has incalculably more good things, incredibly greater 
opportunities than any other. Quite so! it has a thousand times 
the resources of any other age. Permit us to ask—Does it use them 
to a thousand times better purpose ? I am no detractor of our own 
age. I do not know if there is any in which I would rather have 
lived, take it all round. We all feel, in spitq of a want of beauty, 
of rest, of completeness, which sits heavy on our souls and frets the 
thoughtful spirit—wo all feel a-tiptoe with hope and confidence. 
We are on the threshold of a great time, oven if our time is not 
great itself. In science, in religion, in social organization, we all 
know what great things are in the air. “We shall see it, but not 
now ”—or our children and our children’s children will see it. The 
Vatican with its syllabus, tho Medioevalists-at-aU-costs, Mr. Carlyle, 
Mr. Ruskin, the Esthetes, are all wrong about the nineteenth 
century. It is not the ago of money-bags and cant, soot, hubbub, 
and ugliness. It is the age of great expectation and unwearied 
striving after better things. Still, is it the Millennium foretold by 
the prophets, by civil engineers and railway kings ? 

The last hundred years have seen in England the most sudden 
change in our material and external life that is perhaps recorded in 
history. It is curious how many things date from that 1770 or 1780. 
The use of steam in manufactures and locomotion by sea and land, tho 
textile revolution, the factory system, the enormous growth of popula¬ 
tion, the change from a rural to a town life, the portentous growth of 
the Empire, the vast expansion of sea power, of commerce, of manu¬ 
factures, of wealth, of intercommunication, of the Post; then the 
use of gas, electricity, telegraphs, telephones, steam presses, sewing 
machines, air engines, gas engines, electric engines, photographs, 
tunnels, ship canals, and all the rest. Early in the last century 
England was one of the lesser kingdoms in Europe, but one-third 
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in size and numbers of France or Germany. Now it is in size twenty 
times—twenty times—as big as -either, and six or seven times as 
populous as either. London then was only one of a dozen cities 
in Europe; hardly of the area of Manchester or Leeds. It is now 
the biggest and most populous city in recorded history, nearly equal, 
I suppose, in size and population to all the capitals of Europe put 
together. One hundred years ago to have lit' this theatre, as it 
is now lighted, would have cost, I suppose, £50, and the labour of 
two or three men for an hour to light and snuff and extinguish the 
caudles. It is now done for a shilling by one man in three minutes. 
A hundred years ago to have taken us all to our homes to-night 
would have cost, I suppose, on an average, 58. a head and two hours 
of weary jolting. I trust we may all get home to-night for 4d. or 
6d. a head at the most in half an hour. If you wanted an answer 
from a friend in Dublin or Edinburgh it would have cost you by post 
(one hundred years ago) about 2s. in money and a fortnight in time. 
You now get an answer in 30 hours for twopence, or a penny if 
you are as brief as the Prime Minister. A hundred years ago, if 
yon wanted to go there, it would have taken you a week, and you 
would have to make your will. You can now go in a day, and come 
back the next day. And so on; and so on. The chamberlain’s 
refrain still runs in my head. The important point is that this most 
unparalleled change in material life only began about a hundred 
years ago. 

Is the civilisation of the nineteenth century so incredibly superior 
to the civilisation of the eighteenth or the seventeenth century ? 
England in 1882 is in many things wiser and stronger, perhaps 
better, than in 1782. But England in 1782 was wiser, stronger, 
and certainly better than in 1682. I should not like to compare 
1682 with 1582, though many things decidedly open questions in 
the days of Queen Bess had been well settled in those of the merry 
monarch; and 1682 was perhaps a time when we should have felt 
life easier and safer than in 1682. But compare 1582 with 1482, or 
1382. It is the difference between modern and mediaoval life. 
Slowly and in the long run the ages do advance in civilisation. 
But taking England alone, and looking back for five centuries, do 
we find such an enormous impetus to civilisation in its high sense in 
the nineteenth century, as we find in it" low sense, in its mere 
physical, material sense P 

Compare England with other countries in Europe. Whilst England 
in a hundred years has utterly transformed the face of its material 
life, France has done so in a much smaller degree, Italy and Germany 
even less, and Spain not at all. None of these countries has 
changed very much in population, in area, in relation of town and 
country, in density, in habits of locomotion, in material apphanoes. 
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Thirty years ag6, P&ris, Berlin, Vienna, Flemiee, aiid 
to the ey© not muoh unlike what they were in the days of X^Ooilf 3KV. 
and Fr^erick the Great.' To this day, country life in Brittony/Stt 
Aurergne, in Pomerania, Silesia,' or Bohemia, in the Bomagtift# fiifcd 
Grenada, is substantially what it was in the days of the seven yeafsf' 
war. In the meantime, life in Surrey and Middlesex, in Lanoashitfe, 
Yorkshire, Warwickshire, has outwardly changed more than it dH 
between the Conquest and the Bevolution. That is to say, Fuglaud baa 
in a hundred years undergone enormous material change; relativ^y 
France and Germany, Italy and Spain (except in one or two places), 
have undergone small material change. Has the relative position of 
these nations in the scale of true civilisation altered so very muoh P 
Hot at all 1 Most persons would say that in the hundred years France 
had advanced in true civilisation about as fast as England; so too 
of Germany. Many persons might think both, or one at least, had 
advanced relatively faster than England. And yet their material 
progress has been incredibly less than that of England. 

Take science. Science now enjoys a multitude of appliances 
which it never had before. Early in this century the planet was 
not even explored. Tens of thousands of important phenomena 
were unknown, because they lay out of the reach of human 
observation. Trade, material progress, wealth, and the discoveries 
have multiplied a thousand times the instruments and materials and 
opportunities of science. Steam, gas, electricity, telegraphy, photo¬ 
graphy, telescopes, microscopes, batteries, electric lights, electric 
casts, electric measures, and conductors in forms infinite, have given 
the modern man of science an armoury of incredible variety and 
power. To place beside the marvellous tools of modern science 
those with which Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Harvey, and Lavoisier 
worked is like putting the armoury of a modern ironclad beside that 
of a Chinese junk. And yet, is our science relatively to its oppor¬ 
tunities so enormously superior to the science of any other age? 
Let us speak of our science with profound respect and honour. We 
are proud to think it inferior to none in history. Three names at 
least of the Victorian epoch, Faraday, Darwin, and Thomson, will 
live in the history of science and mechanics. But great as our time 
is in science, no competent man will pretend that it is distinctly 
higher than the age which saw Newton, Herschel, Black, and 
Priestley; or the age of Bacon, Harvey, Galileo, Descartes, and 
Leibnitz; or the age of Bufibn, D’Alembert, Lagrange, Lavoisier, 
and Bichat. You may raise your mechanical apparatus of science 
a thousandfold, you do not double your scientific genius once. 

Or philosophy P We are all philosophers nowadays in one sense, 
but is the philosophy of 1882 so vastly taller than the philosophy 
of 1782, fresh from Hume, and Adam Smith, Montesquieu, Kant, and 
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Diderot? Or literature? We read 1,000 pages now where 
our forefathers read one. Every day the press turns out in legible 
type more matter than in Dr. Johnson's day it turned out in a year; 
more than in Shakespeare’s day it turned out in a century. And 
yet, is the age so far ahead in letters of the age of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Burke, Goethe, Goldsmith, Schiller, Alfieri, Lesage, Johnson, 
Fielding, Richardson, and Sterne ? Or to go back another hundred 
years, we may take the age of Corneille, Moliere, Racine, Milton, 
Locke, and Dryden. There is good music in 1882; but is it so 
stupendously better than Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, and 
Beethoven ? There are good pictures; but do we do better than 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, not to talk of Rubens, Vandyke, and 
Holbein ? 

Civilisation is a very elastic, impalpable, undefinable thing. But 
where are we to turn to find the tremendous relative superiority of 
1882 over 1782, or 1682, or 1582 ? We may hunt up and down, and 
we shall only find this:—Population doubling itself almost with 
every fresh generation—cities swelling year by year by millions of 
inhabitants and square miles of area—wealth counted by billions, 
power to go anywhere, or learn anything, or order anything, counted 
in seconds of time—miraculous means of locomotion, of transport, 
of copying anything, of detecting the millionth part of a grain or a 
hair’s breadth, of seeing millions of billions of miles into space and 
finding more stars, billions of letters carried every year by the Post, 
billions of men and women whirled everywhere in hardly any time 
at all; a sort of patent fairy-Peribanon’s fan which we can open and 
flutter, and straightway find everything and anything the planet 
contains for about half-a-crown; night turned into day; roads cut 
through the bowels of the earth, and canals across continents; every 
wish for any material thing gratified in mere conjurer’s fashion, by 
turning a handle or adjusting a pipe—an enchanted world, where 
everything does what we tell it in perfectly inexplicable ways, as if 
some good Prospero were waving his wand, and electricity were the 
willing Ariel—that is what we have—and yet, is this civilisation P 
Do our philosophy, our science, our art, our manners, our happiness, 
our morality, overtop the philosophy, the science, the art, the 
manners, the happiness, the morality of our grandfathers as greatly 
as those of cultivated Europeans differ from those of savages ? We 
are as much superior in material appliances to the men of Milton’s 
day and Newton’s day, as they were to Afghans or Zulus. Are wo 
equally superior in cultivation of brain, heart;| and character, to the 
contemporaries of Milton and Newton ? 

Not to dwell on the higher sides of Hfo, we may turn to the lighter 
side of civilisation—it is an indefinitely complex fact—^take the bloom, 
or dress, of social life—was life one hundred or two hundred years ago, 
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before steam, electricity, and photography existed, so cramped and 
helpless a thing, so horni, and ill-prorided P Somehow it was not. 
Take Horace Walpole’s delightful letters and memoirs, or Saint Simonas 
in France, the still more delightful memoirs of Miss Burney; take 
the history of Johnson’s Club, and his life, and his friends, the story 
of Goldsmith with his fife travelling over Europe, or take Gibbon’s 
memoirs, or Hume’s, or Fielding’s letters. Take the old ^ectaior 
and Tallerf Rambler, and the rest, read the letters of Pope, or Swift, 
or Dryden. Again, go close into the inner home of Milton, or Sir 
P. Sidney, or Kaleigh, Sir Thomas Browne, Montaigne, Babelais, 
Shakespeare; even Chaucer, Froissart, Leonardo da Vinci, Bafihelle, 
Buonarotti, or Benvenuto. We know how*' these men lived, what 
they thought about, and talked about, and how they passed their 
time. I institute no barren comparison between the value of their 
ago and ours. They had in all conscience their folly, ignorance, 
lust, crime. I simply say, did their want of all the material con¬ 
trivances we have to-day blunt and cramp their lives so much as we, 
spoiled sons of the nineteenth century, would expect ? We know 
this. If Fielding went down to his home in Somersetshire, it took 
him several days to ride through muddy lanes, and we go in four 
hours; if Swift went to Dublin it might occupy him a fortnight; if 
Raleigh sailed to the West Indies and the Spanish Main, he would 
not be heard of at home for a year; and when Shakespeare played 
Hamlet and Macbeth, he had neither limelight, footlights, scenery, 
costumes, nor stage machinery, and he did not spend £5,000 before 
he drew up the curtain. When Milton went to Italy he did not 
manage to do tho “ regular North Italy round ” in a fortnight, and 
ho was not personally conducted to Galileo’s villa at Arcetri—as we 
are—though I dare say he saw as much there as most of us do—even 
though a schoolboy would think Galileo’s telescope a clumsy old 
thing. I believe Gibbon and Montaigne, Montesquieu and Voltaire, 
had read nearly as much, and knew nearly as much, as Mr. Mark 
Pattison; although, we are told, almost every subject of learning 
and science has boon reconstructed many times over since their day. 
I dare say Bufibn and Liunseus knew almost as much about animals 
and plants as Mr. Darwin himself, though they lived, if not in the 
pre-historic, certainly in the pre-evolution era. Addison and Vol¬ 
taire wrote essays as good even as Matthew Arnold’s, though neither 
Sweetness nor Light had been patented in those days ; and, though 
the Dublin and the Edinburgh mails now carry more sacks full of 
letters in a day than they used to carry in a year, I doubt if in a 
billion letters that Mr. Fawcett now dispatches there is one that is 
worth a line of Swift’s to Vanessa, or one of Hume’s to Adam Smith, 
or one of Gray’s to Mason, or Oowper’s to Hill, or one of Voltaire’s 
to D’Alembert, or one of Goethe’s to Schiller. 
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A scholar of the old days could hardly get sight of more than a 
few thousand books. Now he can get to London or Paris in a few 
hours, and see millions for the mere asking. We can now do, or see, 
or hoar, in twelve hours, what it took our ancestors twelve months to 
do, or to see, or to hear. A man in Milton’s day or Addison’s day 
spent £3,000 in three years in travelling over Europe. He may now 
see as much for £200 in three months. And a year will show him 
more than Marco Polo, Captain Cook, and Christopher Columbus 
saw in their lives of voyaging. In Shakespeare’s day a dozen men 
in a bam played Zear and Othello to three or four dozen men of 
leisure. There are now splendid theatres in every town in Europe, 
with electric lights and real thunder. It would have taken Horace 
. Walpole or I’ope thVee months of letter-writing and of travelling 
and talking to learn what a man can now learn of the world around 
him in an hour over his Times after breakfast. 

Why is it that we don’t get any farther ? Because we know that 
Shakespeare got to the root of the matter in tragedy quite as deep as 
Mr. Irving. No one can call Pope or Addison, Voltaire or Montes¬ 
quieu, wanting in culture (Mr. Matthew Arnold even sees the note 
of culture there). No one can deny that Milton had a fine style and 
a fine taste; no one can say that Johnson, Congreve, Dry den. Pope, 
Fielding, Reynolds, and Charles James Fox passed narrow, stunted, 
dull lives. And yet the tools, the appliances, the conveniences of 
these men’s lives were, in comparison with ours, as the tools, appli¬ 
ances, and conveniences of the ancient Britons or the South 
Sea islanders were to theirs. Why, then, with all this arsenal 
of appliances, do we not do more ? Can it be that we are 
overwhelmed with our appliances, bewildered by our resources, 
puzzled with our mass of materials, by the mere opportunities 
we have of going everywhere, seeing everything, and doing any¬ 
thing ? 

We have been so much delighted with our new material acqui¬ 
sitions, that we forget what risks and drawbacks and burdens they 
involve ; we are often blind to the evils they in turn introduce, and 
we imagine that these discoveries enlarge the human powers, when 
they only multiply the human instruments. When the books of a 
year and of a library were counted by hundreds or thousands, learned 
men could really know what was best to be known, and mastered 
that best.' But when books are counted by hundreds of thousands, 
and millions, it is almost a matter of chance what a man reads, and 
still more what he remembers. Enormous multiplication of material 
necessarily involves great subdivision of wbrk. This system of 
subdividing every study into special lines grows with strange 
rapidity. The incalculable accumulation of new material, and the 
intense competition to gather still more material, drive students 
to limit their research to smaller and smaller comers, until it ends 
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often in ludicrous trivialiiaes, and mere meolialxical regisiertiag'af 
most obvious facts, instead of thought and mental grip. A hulEid^rad 
years ago, a naturalist was a man who, having mastered, say, stnixe 
millions of observations, had, if he possessed a mind of vigour,' BOftiO' 
idea of what Nature is. Now, there are millions of billions of pos¬ 
sible observations, all in many different sciences, and as no human 
brain can deal with them, men mark off a small plot, stick up a 
notice to warn off intruders, and grub for observations there. And 
BO a naturalist now often knows nothing about Nature, but devotes 
himself say to one hundredth or thousandth part of Nature— -say 
the section of AnncMa —and of these, often to one particular worm, 
or he takes the Ga&teropods, and then he confines himself to a par¬ 
ticular kind of snail; and then after twenty years he publishes a 
gigantic book about the co-ordination of the maculae on the wings of 
the extinct leptdoptei'a, or it may be on the genesis of the tails of the 
various parasites that inhabited the palaeozoic flea. I don’t say but 
what this microscopic, infinitely vast, infinitesimally small, work has 
got to be done. But it has its dangers, and saps all grip and 
elasticity of mind, when it is done in a crude, mechanical way, by the 
medal-hunting tribe. ' 

When we multiply the appliances of human life, we do not 
multiply the years of life, nor the days in the year, nor the hours in 
the day. Nor do we multiply the powers of thought, or of endurance; 
much less do we multiply self-restraint, unselfishness, and a good 
heart. What we really multiply are our difSculties and doubts. 
Millions of now books hardly help us when we can neither read 
nor remember a tithe of what we have. Billions of new facts 
rather confuse men who do not know what to do with the old facts. 
Culture, thought, art, ease and grace of manner, a healthy society, 
and a high standard of life, have often been found without any of 
our modern resources in a state of very simple material equipment. 
Read the delightful picture of Athenian life in the Dialogues of 
Plato, or the comedies of Aristophanes, or of Roman life in the 
epistles of Horace, or of Mediaeval life in the tales of Boccacio, or 
Chaucer, or of Oriental life in the Arabian Nights, or in the books of 
Confucius and Mencius, or the tales of old Japan, or go back to the 
old Greek world in the Odyssey of Homer, and the odes of Pindar, 
Theocritus, and Hesiod. In all of these we get glimpses of societies 
which are to us ideal in their charm; humane, happy, wise, and 
bright. No one wishes to return to them. We are better off as we 
are. These idyllic ages of poetry and story had their own vice, 
folly, ignorance, narrowness, crime. They wanted things indispen¬ 
sable to civilisation in its highest form. But they had this. They 
had wisdom, beauty, happiness, though they had none of our materi^ 
appliances—^neither steam, nor railways, nor factories, nor machinery, 
nor coal, nor gas, nor electricity, nor printing presses, nor news- 
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papers, nor underground railways, nor penny post, nor even post¬ 
cards. And what they fell short of they would not have got by all 
the steam-engines and telegraphs and post-olfices on earth. 

Steam and factories, telegraphs, posts, railways, gas, coal, and iron, 
suddenly discharged upon a country as if by a deluge, have their own 
evils that they bring in their train. To cover whole counties with 
squalid buildings, to pile up 100,000 factory chimneys, vomiting 
soot, to fill the air with poisonous vapours till every leaf within ten 
miles is withered, to choke up rivers with putrid refuse, to turn 
tracts as big and once as lovely as the New Forest into arid, noisome 
wastes; cinder-heaps, cesspools, coal-dust, and rubbish—rubbish, 
coal-dust, cesspools, and cinder-heaps, and overhead by day and by 
night a murky pall of smoke—all this is not an heroic achievement, 
if this Black Country is only to serve as a prison yard or workhouse 
yard for the men, women, and children who dwell in it. To bury 
Middlesex and Surrey under miles of flimsy houses, crowd into them 
millions and millions of overworked, underfed, half-taught, and often 
squalid men and women; to turn the silver Thames into the biggest 
sewer recorded in history; to leave us all to drink the sewerage 
water, to breathe the carbonised air ; to be closed up in a labyrinth 
of dull, sooty, unwholesome streets ; to leave hundreds and thousands 
confined there, with gin, and bad air, and hard work, and low wages, 
breeding contagious diseases, and sinking into despair of soul and 
feebler condition of body ; and then to sing paeans and shout, because 
the ground shakes and the air is shrill with the roar of infinite 
engines and machines, because the blank streets are lit up with garish 
gas-lamps, and more garish electric lamps, and the Post Office 
carries billions of letters, and the railways every day carry 100,000 
persons in and out of the huge factory we call the greatest metropolis 
of the civilised world—this is surely not the last word in civilisation. 
Something like a million of paupers kept year by year from absolute 
starvation by doles; at least another million of poor people on the 
border-line, fluttering between starvation and health, between 
pauperism and independence; not one, but two, or three, or four 
millions of people in these islands struggling on the minimum 
pittance of human comfort and the maximum of human labour ; 
something like twenty millions raised each year by taxation of 
intoxicating liquors; something like 1C0,000 deaths each year of 
disease distinctly preventible by care and sufficient food, and sanitary 
precaution and due self-restraint; infants dying ofi* from want of 
good nursing, like flies; families herded together like swine, eating, 
drinking, sleeping, fighting, dying, in the same close and foul den; 
the kicking to death of wives, the strangling of babies, the drunken¬ 
ness, the starvation, the mendicancy, the prostitution, the thieving, 
the cheating, the pollution of our vast cities in masses, waves of 
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misery and Tice, chaos and neglect—^all this counted, not here and 
there in spots and sores (as such things in human society always wHl 
he), but in areas larger than the entire London of Elizabeth, masses 
of population equal to the entire English people of her age. I will 
sum it up in words not my own, but written the other day by one of 
our best and most acute living teachers, who says—" Our present 
type of society is in many respects one of the most horrible that has 
ever existed in the world’s history—boundless luxury and self- 
indulgence at one end of the scale, and at tHe other a condition of 
life as cruel as that of a Homan slave, and more degraded than that 
of a South Sea islander.” Such is another refrain to the cantata of 
the nineteenth century, and its magnificent achievements in industry, 
science, and art. 

What is the good of carrying millions of people through the 
bowels of the earth, and at fifty miles an hour, if millions of working 
people are forced to live in dreary, bleak suburbs, miles and miles 
away from all the freshness of the country, and away miles and miles 
even from tho life and intelligence of cities ? What is the good of 
ships like moving towns, that cross the Atlantic in a week, and are 
as gorgeous within as palaces, if they sweep millions of our poor who 
find nothing but starvation at home ? What is the use of electric 
lamps, and telephones and telegraphs, newspapers by millions, letters 
by bilUons, if sempstresses stitching their fingers to the bone can 
hardly earn fourpence by making a shirt, and many a man and 
woman is glad of a shilling for twelve hours’ work ? What do we 
all gain if in covering our land with factories and steam-engines we 
are covering it also with want and wretchedness ? And if we can 
make a shirt for a penny and a coat for sixpence, and bring bread 
from every market on the planet, what do wo gain if they who make 
tho coat and the shirt lead tho lives of galley slaves, and eat their 
bread in tears and despair, disease and filth ? 

Wo are all in the habit of measuring success by products^ whilst 
the point is, how are the products consumed, and by whom, and 
what sort of lives are passed by the producers ? So far as mechanical 
improvements pour more wealth into the lap of the wealthy, more 
luxury into the lives of the luxurious, and give a fresh turn to the 
screw which presses on the lives of the poor; so far as our inventions 
double and treble the power of the rich, and double and treble the 
helplessness of the poor, giving to him that hath, and taking away from 
him that hath not even that which he has,—so far these great material 
appliances of life directly tend to lower civilisation, retard it, distort 
and deprave it. And they do this, so far as we spend the most of 
our time in extending and enjoying these appliances, and very little 
time in preparing for the new conditions of life they impose on us, 
and in remedying the horrors that they bring in their train. 
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It may bo said that there is no necessary connection between great 
mechanical improvements and these social diseases and horrors. 
Ifo necessary connection, perhaps, but there is a plain historical 
connection. Fling upon a people at random a mass of mechanical 
appliances which invite them and force them to transform their 
entire external existence—to turn home work into factory work, 
hand work into machine work, man’s work into child work, country 
life into town life, to have movement, mass, concentration, competi¬ 
tion, where quiet individual industry had been the habit for twenty 
generations, and these things follow. Wherever the great steam 
system, factory system, unlimited coal, iron, gas, and railway system, 
has claimed a district for its own, there these things are. The Black 
Country and the Coal Country, the Cotton Country, the central cities, 
the great ports, seem to grow these things as certainly as they turn 
their streams into sewers, and their atmosphere into smoko and fog. 
Bead Fielding, or Swift, or Chaucer; and, though wo find in the 
England of the eighteenth century and the fourteenth century plenty 
of brutality, and ignorance, and cruelty, wo do not find these huge 
mountains of social disease, which seem inevitable the moment we 
have sudden material changes in life produced by vast mechanical 
discoveries. 

There are thus two ways in which a sudden flood of mechanical 
inventions embarrasses and endangers civilisation in the very act of 
advancing it. Science, philosophy, education, become smothered 
with the volume of materials before they have learned to use them, 
bewildered by the very multitude of their opportimities. Art, 
manners, culture, taste, suffer by the harassing rapidity into which 
life is whirled on from old to new fashion, from old to new interest, 
until the nervous system of the raco itself is agitated and weakened 
by the never-ending rattle. Suppose that a few more discoveries yet 
enabled us, like Jules Verne’s heroes, to pass at will like gnomes 
through the centre of the earth, or the depths of the sea, and the 
regions of space, to make a holiday tour to the volcanoes of the moon, 
and the fiery whirlpools of the sun, to take soundings in a comet’s 
tail, and to hold scientific meetings in the nebulae of Orion—we 
should seem to one another madmen; for we should have no common 
point of interest or action, of rest or affection. Best and fixity aro 
essential to thought, to social life, to beauty; and a growing series 
of mechanical inventions making life a string of dissolving views is 
a bar to rest and fixity of any sort. 

And if this restless change weakens the thought, the culture, and 
the habits of those who have leisure or wealth, it degrades and 
oppresses the life of those who labour and suffer, for their old habits 
of life are swept away before their new habits of life are duly 
prepared; and the increased resources of society are found in practice 
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to be increased opportunities for the skilful to wake tbewselves 
masters of the weak. 

But amidst all the dangers of these material appliances flung 
random upon a society unprepared for them, let us beware how WC 
join in the impatience which protests that we are better withput 
them. Ijet Mr. Carlyle pronounce anathemas on steam-engines, and 
Mr. Ruskin seek by the aid of St. George to abolish factories from 
England ; all this is permitted to a man of genius, for all is permitted 
to genius, and it is perhaps a grim way of giving us ample warning. 
But men of practical purpose have a different aim. The railways, 
the factories, tho telegraphs, the gas, the electric wonders of all 
kinds, are here. No latter-day sermons or societies of St. George 
can get rid of them, or persuade men to give up what they find so 
enormously convenient. Nay, the case is far stronger than this. 
These things are amongst the most precious achievements of the 
human race, or rather, they will be, when we have learned how to 
use them without all the evils they bring with them. Man, in his 
desperate struggle with tho forces of nature, is far too slightly armed 
to dispense with any one of tho appliances that the genius of man can 
discover, lie needs them all to get nearer to the mystery of the 
world, to furnish his material wants, to raise and beautify his 
personal and social life. There is one way in which they may be 
made a curse, not a blessing, and that is to exaggerate their value, 
to think that now material appliances to life form a truly higher 
life; that a man is tpso facto a nobler being because he can travel a 
thousand miles in twenty-four hours, and hoar the words that a man 
is speaking in New York. What has happened to the nineteenth 
century is what happens to a country when a gold-field is suddenly 
discovered. Civilised life for the time seems dancing mad; and 
though men will give a hundred dollars for a glass of champagne, 
degradation and want are commoner even than nuggets. It is 
significant that tho most powerful pictures of degradation which the 
American continent has produced were drawn in the Western gold¬ 
fields, and tho most serious scheme of modern communism has been 
thought out in the same ground. But the nugget (the sudden 
acquisition of vast material resources) makes havoc in London and 
Manchester as much as in San Francisco or Melbourne. It does 
not follow, as some prophets tell us, that gold is not a useful meti^l; 
only wo may buy gold too dear. 

Society, to use Mr. Herbert Spencer’s profoxmd suggestion, is a 
continual action and reaction between the forces that divide it into 
new forms of life, and those which reunite these new forms in 
harmony. Or, to use Comte’s stiU more abstract theory, society is 
the result of the equilibrium between progress and order, or new 
phases and old types. But in an age of sudden material expansion. 
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tlio forces that drive on the new phases in special lines are abnor¬ 
mally raised to fever heat, whilst those which in ordinary times are 
active to preserve the type are routed, abashed, and bewildered. 
In the long run the course of Order will rally again; but for the 
moment it is asked to do its work in what is something like an 
invasion or an earthquake. We have hardly yet got so far as to 
recognise that the sudden acquisition of vast material resources is 
not only a great boon to humanity, but also a tremendous moral, social, 
and even physical and intellectual experiment. Society is a most 
subtle organization; and we are apt to lose sight of the fact that an 
unlimited supply of steam power, or electric power, is not necessarily 
pure gain. The progress achieved in the external conditions of life 
within the last hundred years is no doubt greater than any recorded 
in human history. It is obvious that other kinds of progress have 
advanced at no such express speed. But, until all kinds of human 
energy get into more harmonious proportion, cantatas to the nine¬ 
teenth century will continue to pall upon the impartial mind. 

Socially, morally, and intellectually speaking, an era of extra¬ 
ordinary changes is an age that has cast on it quite exceptional 
duties. A child might as well play with a steam-engine or an 
electric machine, as we could prudently accept our material triumphs 
with a mere rest and be thankful.” To decry steam and electricity, 
inventions and products, is hardly more foolish than to deny the 
price which civiKsation itself has to pay for the use of them. There 
are forces at work now, forces more unwearied than steam, and 
brighter than the electric arc, to rehumanise the dehumanised 
members of society; to assert the old immutable truths ; to appeal 
to the old indestructible instinct; to recall beauty; forces yearning 
for rest, grace, and harmony; rallying all that is organic in man’s 
social nature, and proclaiming the value of spiritual life over 
material life. But there never was a century in human history 
when these forces had a field so vast before them, or issues so 
momentous on their failure or their success. There never was an 
age when the need was so urgent for synthetic habits of thought, 
systematic education, and a common moral and religious faith. 
There is much to show that our better genius is awakened to the 
task. Stupefied with smoke, and stunned with steam-whistles, there 
was a moment when the century listened with equanimity to the 
vulgarest of its flatterers. But if Machinery were really its last 
word, we should all be rushing violently down a steep place, like 
the herd of swine. Frederic Haebison. 
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History scarcely furnishes another instance of a political propaganda 
so steadfast and persevering as that which France has prosecuted in. 
Syria for upwards of ten centuric'?. Dynasties have passed away, 
violent revolutions have shattered and reconstituted her social fabriO| 
but, under the most diverse forms of Government, French policy in 
Syria has always remained true to its traditions. From the shadowy 
time when Charlemagne dispatched a special mission to the court oi 
Ehalif Haroun-el-Eashid at Bagdad and commended to his paternal 
solicitude, the Christians of Mount Lebanon and of the Holy Places, 
down to the present day, the rulers of France have never ceased to claim 
a preponderating influence over the destinies of Syria. The existence 
in the Lebanon of a small but compact community in union with the 
See of Eome first gave the French Kings, as eldest sons of the 
, Church, an opportunity of extending to a section of the Syrian 
populations a protection, sometimes material, more often sentimental, 
but always powerful for the promotion of French interests. Even 
in the Middle Ages, when Syria was the common battle-field of 
Christendom against the Infidels, and Christian princes were sup¬ 
posed to have merged their differences and separate interests in the 
sacred cause of the Cross, religious enthusiasm never allowed the 
French to forget the more selfish requirements of a distinctly national 
policy. Thus, St. Louis, after enrolling under his standards some i. 
forty thousand Christian Mountaineers, was pleased to reward them 
for their devotion by granting to the Maronitea of Mount Lebanon 
a solemn charter in which they were declared to form part of the 
French nation. Francis I., Henry IV., Louis XIV., Louis XV. 
availed themselves of various opportunities to draw closer the bonds 
which were regarded as uniting the Maronite nation to the “ mother 
country.” The Convention, at the very moment when at home it 
was hurrying the priests and the noblesse to the scaffold, enjoined 
upon its agents to continue to the princes and clergy of the Maronite 
nation the same protection which they had hitherto enjoyed, and 
Bonaparte, whilst laying siege to Acre, sent his secretary to greet 
the Maronites “ as French citizens from time immemorial.” The 
policy of Louis Philippe and Napoleon III. scarcely needs to be 
recalled, for it belongs to contemporary history. Through all its 
various phases, it was but the logical and consistent development 
of the policy bequeathed to them by their predecessors; and its 
central object was, as theirs had also been, to secure a strong footing 
for French influence in Syria by strengthening the position of their 
VOL, XXXI. N.S. H u 
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Maronite and by helping them, if possible, to establish their 

absolute supremacy in the Mountain. At one moment it indeed 
seemed as if this object were on the eve of being attained. Taking 
advantage of tho outburst of universal indignation which the first 
nows of the terrible events of 1860 provoked throughout Europe, 
tho French landed an army of occupation in Syria; an International 
Commission assembled at Boyrout to frame a special constitution for 
the Lebanon which should preserve it from a recurrence of the dis¬ 
orders fostered or tolerated by Turkish apathy and misrule; and tho 
majority of the Powers appeared inclined to recognise in the atrocities 
committed upon the Maronites a sufficient plea for granting to them 
the political supremacy, their claim to which was in reality the 
original cause of strife and of all the sanguinary excesses that had 
ensued. In what spirit and to what ends that supremacy, if granted, 
would then have been used, was but too clearly indicated by the 
lengthy proscription lists drawn up by the Maronite bishops, who did 
not hesitate to demand in cold blood tho extermination of well-nigh 
every adult male of the Druse race in the Lebanon. The ability' and 
energy of Lord Dufferin, to whom tho delicate task had been com¬ 
mitted of representing England on the International Commission, 
were mainly instrumental in restoring the share of responsibility for 
past events, which was shown by a closer examination of the facts to 
lie with the Maronites themselves, and in defeating a policy of mere 
retaliation which would only have substituted one form of oppression 
for another. 

Though, thanks in a great measure to Lord Dufferin’s exer¬ 
tions and to the determined attitude of her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, the new order of thiugs which tho Great Powers finally 
established secured a wholesome equilibrium between tho different 
communities of the Lebanon, the Maronites never accepted as final 
the defeat inflicted upon their more ambitious designs. Nowhere 
does such prestige attach to brute force as in the East, and tho 
memory of the French occupation continued to impress tho Oriental 
imagination of the Syrians with the power of France, long after the 
last of her soldiers had quitted Syrian soil. So long as French 
influence was paramount, tho Maronites were bound not to abandon 
the realisation of their hopes, nor did French diplomacy show itself 
concerned to discourage them. Tho war of 1870, and consequent 
effaceraent of France, materially altered the aspect of affairs, and 
French influence in Syria steadily declined until, in the summer of 
1878, an incident occurred which seemed destined to mark its final 
extinction. A turbulent Maronite prelate, who openly incited his 
flock to rebellion and civil war, was ignominiously arrested by orders 
of the Governor-General of the Lebanon in his residence at Dcir el 
Kamr, and conveyed in exile to Jerusalem. Such an event was 
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unparalleled in the history of the Moiuitain> and yet the F’rench 
Consulate was dumb I That the French government was temporar^y 
crippled by internal diflSioulties; that its councils were swayed by 
ultramontane advisers, who viewed with secret satisfaction the humi¬ 
liation of a community, which, though in union with the Bomalt 
see, persisted in retaining its own rites and institutions, were con¬ 
siderations upon which the Maronites never stayed to ponder. It 
was sufficient for them to know that it had given its consent to so 
scandalous an outrage upon one of their anointed leaders. The 
inference was clear: France had abandoned the traditions of her 
former policy, and for the Maronites there was no further use iqi 
attempting to lean upon a broken reed. With more haste than 
decorum they proceeded to carry their allegiance to the door of every 
Consulate in Beyrout, even to that of Germany. Their overtures, 
however, fell upon deaf ears; instead of thanks, they reaped only a 
harvest of seasonable, but exceedingly unpalatable advice, and they 
were fain to vent their vexation in idle lamentations over the deca¬ 
dence of the great nation. Their lamentations might well indeed 
have been spared, for France had no intention of abandoning the 
traditions of her “ historical mission ” in Syria. A few months 
had scarcely elapsed, and already the French Government, feeling 
more secure at home, was ready to resume a more active policy 
abroad. Its first step was to obtain permission for Bishop Bustany 
to return to his diocese, and, some balm having thus been poured on 
their wounded aniotir-propre, the Maronites humbly craved forgive¬ 
ness for their past vagaries and were welcomed back with much 
rejoicing into the bosom of “ the mother country.” 

We must now cast a glance at the transformation which the 
general policy of France had in the meanwhile undergone, and which 
could not but modify also her action in Syria. Hitherto, the 
Republic had never been able to shake off permanently the ultra¬ 
montane influences which had been paramount under former r^imes. 
But, upon the fall of Marshal Macmahon, a radical change ensued. 
A party came into power which had adopted as its motto : L'cnnemi, 
e’est h cUticalmnc, and the war which it had undertaken to wage 
against clericalism becatne the central feature of its home policy. 
If the Government which issued the decrees of July continued to 
subsidize French clerical establishments in Syria, it could no longer 
be because they were clerical, but because, in spite of their being 
clerical, they were valuable vehicles of French culture and of French 
influence. If it still encouraged the aspirations and intrigues of the 
Maronites, it was no longer because they were the chief Syrian 
community in union with Holy Chveh, but because, though allied 
to the Church, their religious allegiance was tempered by their 
political dependence upon France. Moreover, if the French Govern- 
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ment was unwilling to consider the clerical colour of its proUgh as 
a disqualification for further support, it was resolved ip future not 
to support them to the exclusion of all other elements. For the new 
political game upon which France was about to venture, she required 
to have other counters in her hands. Her financial and military 
resources had gradually recovered from the disastrous consequences 
of the German War, and with the consciousness of returning strength, 
there had returned also something of the old restlessness and spirit 
of aggrandisement. At the Congress of Berlin Prince Bismarck, 
with the keen foresight which characterizes his political combinations, 
anticipated the revival of this restlessness, and accordingly prepared 
for it an outlet which should not endanger the relations of the two 
countries. The German Chancellor pointed s’gnificantly to the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean as affording an open field for 
French activity ; his insidious overtures fell upon willing ears, and 
as soon as France found herself relieved from the pressure of internal 
difficulties, the Tunisian expedition became only a question of time 
and opportunity. Among the contingencies which had to bo guarded 
against in view of this contemplated action, was that of active resis¬ 
tance on the part of the Sultan, who might not bo disposed to 
relinquish his sovereign rights over the Regency in deference to tho 
subtle arguments of the Quai d’Orsay. The emergency, though 
improbable, was one which it was necessary to be prepared to meet, 
and it is not unnatural that this consideration should have led the 
French to give renewed attention to Syria as furnishing materials 
wherewith to spring a dangerous countermine upon tho Porte, should 
the latter have been inclined, or encouraged, to resent their interven¬ 
tion in Tunis by other than diplomatic protests. The Turkish Minister 
who pleaded with Mr. Ooschen in extenuation of Turkish mis- 
government that there were nineteen Irelands in the Ottoman 
Empire, might have added that half-a-dozen of them were to bo 
found in Syria alone. Besides tho Christian populations of various 
sects, Latin and Orthodox, between whom and the Porto it is 
needless to say that no love is lost, there are three warlike com¬ 
munities, the Druses, the Ansariyehs, and the Metawilehs, whose 
dissidence from Musulman orthodoxy only enhances their bitter 
hostility against Turkish rule, while even amongst the most fervent 
Sunnites of Damascus, tho fourth holiest city of el Islam, there may 
be traced a growing repugnance to the domination of an alien race 
and to the supremacy of an alien kaliph. A skilful manipulation of 
these different elements of rebellion might enable a hostile Power to 
kindle at a given moment in Syria a conflagration with which the 
whole resources of the Ottoman Empire would scarcely be able to cope. 

It was under these circumstances that M. de Torcy, tho Military 
Attach^ to the French Embassy in Constantinople, was instructed in 
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the spring of 1880 to proceed on a special and secret naission.-'to 
Syria. The French Government persistently denied that an^f’ 
political character could be attributed to M. de Torcy's journey; but 
the accuracy of the information which the Porte at the time possessed 
regarding its real objects has since been amply confirmed by the 
indiscretion of M. P^lagaud, a French savant who happened to be 
then travelling in the same region on a scientific mission. In the 
account* of his expedition published by the Nouvelle Rems ^ M. P41a- 
gaud formally expresses his thanks for having been allowed to join 
company with M. Torcy, “ whom the French Government had 
entrusted with an important political mission,” and his narrative is 
full of curious episodes illustrating the official character of ‘*th 0 
French envoy’s ” progress through the Northern.Lebanon. But, if 
M. P^lagaud was welcome to take his share of the demonstrations of 
the Maronites in honour of the French representative, it is doubtful 
whether he would have been admitted to witness M. de Torcy’s more 
mysterious proceedings in other parts of the country. That gentleman 
had another mission to fulfil than to provoke noisy protestations of 
devotion from the traditional of Franco. The Maronite Moun¬ 

tain was henceforward only to serve as a basis from which to extend 
operations among Metawilehs, Druses, Ansariyehs, Arabs—-in fact 
among every section of the population whose disaffection might bo 
turned to profitable account, when the proper moment arrived. 
The work which M. de Torcy initiated has been continued with 
unremitting energy by the French consular agents, and several inci¬ 
dents have already occurred within the lost year to show that these 
efforts have not been unattended with success, and may at a given 
moment lead to very grave results. The only quarter, indeed, 
where French diplomacy met with a rebuff was, as might have 
been expected, from the Druses. The memory of the events of 1860 
is still too fresh in their recollection; the implacable hostQity of the 
French Commissioner and military authorities who inspired or 
supported the demands of Maronite vindictiveness, have not yet been 
forgotten, and neither in the Lebanon nor in the Hauran did M. de 
Torcy’s overtures meet with any response but the cold courtesy with 
which the Druse seldom fails to treat even his most inveterate foe. 
In other directions, however, French activity has been better re¬ 
warded. 

North and south of the Lebanon proper there extend in either 
direction ranges of hills and mountains forming a combination of the 
central massif and of the barrier which it raises between the sea¬ 
board n-Tid the interior of Syria. Less lofty than the Lebanon, they 
present nearly the same natural features: small plateaux perched 
high up the mountain-side, deep and narrow valleys sunk between 

(l) Notmlle Rtvue, Oct. 16, and Nov. 1,1881. Uno nuBsion sdeatiflque en Syiie. 
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precipitous cliffs, huge spurs thrown out like buttresses from the 
main ridge, which runs parallel with the coast. Amid these rocky 
fastnesses dwell the wild and warlike tribes of the Ansariyeh and 
Metawileh. The former, numbering from 260,000 to 300,000 souls, 
occupy the Gebcl Ansariyeh and the Ghiaour Dagh from Tripoli 
northwards to beyond Alcxandretta. The latter, though they may bo 
met with in scattered groups as far north as Baalbec and Homs, are 
chiefly congregated in the hills above Sidon, Tyre, and Acre, in the 
Merdj Ayoun and B’lad Bsharrah, where they form a compact popu¬ 
lation nearly 100,000 strong. These two nations are separated 
from each other by Mount Lebanon, where the Maronites, number¬ 
ing some 250,000, enjoy a considerable numerical preponderance. 
Metawilehs, Maronites, Ansariychs, together, command almost every 
important pass between the Mediterranean and the interior, and any 
foreign power which, in case of military operations, could rely upon 
their moral and material support, would find itself in a position of 
transcendent advantage. Among the Maronites French influence 
has long been paramount, and there is every indication that it has 
also succeeded in securing now a firm footing among the Ansariyehs 
and Metawilehs. Hor is this to bo wondered at, for the overtures of 
French diplomacy could not have been better timed. 

Thanks to the natural strength of the mountainous regions which 
they inhabit, and to the inherent weakness of the central Government, 
these tribes have hitherto successfully defied all efibrts to reduce 
them into more than nominal subjection. Both with regard to 
taxation and military service they have from time immemorial 
enjoyed immunities which the representatives of the Sultan have 
been powerless to destroy, and, in order to preserve even a shadow of 
authority, the Porte has often been compelled to recognise the real 
supremacy of the tribal chiefs, by investing them with official rank. 
Now and then some energetic Vali has sent a military force to subdue 
them to the common yoke; but after a few desultory skirmishes and 
a little idle pillaging, the troops almost invariably returned baffled, 
if not defeated, by a foe who appeared to be ubiquitous, yet always 
eluded their grasp amid the labyrinths of his native rocks. Of late, 
however, the arms of precision and long range introduced into the 
Turkish army, and the adoption of difEerent tactics, have given the 
regular troops an advantage which the mountaineers are too well 
aware of not to look forward with apprehension to the day when the 
Porte may have leisure as well as means to enforce its rule upon 
them. The military subjection of the Hauran, where the Druses 
had hitherto preserved a similar autonomy, has been a warning for 
the other semi-independent nations of Syria, and each one dreads 
lest its own turn should come next. With this sword of Damocles 
suspended over their necks, it was only natural that they should 
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throw themselveB into the arms of the first piower that-offered to 
support them against Turkish aggression, and upon that basis the 
French agents had little difficulty in establishing intimate relations 
with the chiefs, both of the Ansariyehs and Metawilehs. ' 

Some authorities claim to have recognised in the Ansariyehs the 
direct descendants of the ancient population of Syria, and thOre ate 
many features in their religious tenets which seem to justify this 
opinion. Underlying a confused mass of doctrines borrowed from 
Christian and Mahommodan sources, the survival of Phoenician tradi¬ 
tions may still be traced in the] belief of a dual principle, in the 
worship of the powers of generation, and in other practices which 
vividly recall the cult of Baal and of Ashtera. But, as among their 
forefathers, so also among the Ansariyehs of the present day, the 
knowledge of the arcana, which form, as it were, the kernel of their 
religion, is only vouchsafed to a chosen few. The vulgar masses are 
kept -in darkness, partly because of their own incompetency to 
appreciate the light, and partly in order to insure the secrecy 
which for many centuries was absolutely indispensable to the safety 
and very existence of the nation. The knowledge which is thus 
vested in the priestly caste lends a peculiar authority to its voice, 
and, as the Ansariyehs themselves say, their tribal chiefs are the 
arm of the nation, but their spiritual sheiks are the head which 
inspires and directs its destinies. Among the latter there is none 
more revered, none more powerful, than the Sheik Ibrahim Djeleileh, 
who resides near Swedieh, at the mouth of the Orontes. In July 
last this holy personage dispatched confidential emissaries through¬ 
out the Ansariyeh country to collect the signatures of his co¬ 
religionists for a petition, of which the details were of too important 
a nature to be prematurely divulged, but which he asserted was 
destined to promote the highest interests of the nation, and to secure 
it permanently against Turkish aggression. Such an invitation from 
such a quarter was equivalent to an order. The form was brought 
back covered with the seals of all the most influential Ansariyeh 
chieftains, and it was forthwith filled up with a dutiful petition to 
the President of the French Eepublic, laying the lives and property 
of the Ansariyeh nation at his feet, and praying him to take them 
under the protection of France, whose beneficent influence had so 
often made itself felt for the welfare of tho populations of Syria. 
The negotiations, however, notwithstanding the secrecy with which 
they were carried on, came to the ears of the Vali of Aleppo, and 
one night in the middle of September a troop of Zaptiehs suddenly 
surrounded the sheik’s house at Swedieh, and carried him off a 
prisoner to Aleppo. After a short detention in honourable confine¬ 
ment at the seat of the Vilayet, he was sent down under a strong 
escort to Alexandretta, and conveyed by sea to Acre, where he was 
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cast into the dungeons of the old fortress. But, instead of spreading 
dismay amongst his followers, the sheik’s arrest was looked upon as 
the most signal justification of the momentous step which he had 
taken on behalf of the nation, and a French traveller, who shortly 
afterwards happened to pass through the Ansariyeh country, found 
himself the object of unexpected ovations, which, not being behind 
the scenes of French diplomacy, he was quite at a loss to account for. 

In the southern portion of the Ansariyeh Mountains the French 
appear to have secured a no less influential ally. Five-and-twenty 
years ago, Ismail Khair Bey was the chief of the Motaora, one of the 
most powerful of Ansariyeh tribes. His ability and Wealth had 
enabled him to acquire almost supreme authority over the whole 
nation, and his threatening attitude during the Crimean War com¬ 
pelled the Government to purchase his temporary allegiance by 
appointing him Caimacam of Safita. As soon, however, as the war 
was over, an expedition was dispatched against him, but it met with 
serious reverses, and was only saved from total discomfiture by the 
treachery of a relative of Ismail Bay, Sheik Aly Shelleh, of the 
Boshaouni tribe, who murdered the dreaded chieftain in his own 
house, and sent his head into the Turkish camp. Ismail Bey left a 
son. Sheik Hawasb, an intelligent and enterprising youth, who 
swore to avenge his father’s blood. Although much of his father’s 
wealth was confiscated and plundered at his death, Hawash has 
succeeded little by little in regaining a great part of it, while his 
daring spirit and noble presence, no less than his early misfortunes, 
have made him a hero in the eyes of his own people. Cunning, in 
the East, is the proper complement of valour, and, dissembling his 
resentment, Hawash has not. disdained to court the favour of the 
Turkish authorities. He has spent a great deal of his time in 
Damascus, where he has gained or bought numerous friends among 
the official circles of the Vilayet. One of the objects of his ambi¬ 
tious designs was to re-enter in triumph his father’s former residence 
at Safita, and for this purpose he endeavoured for many years to 
secure his appointment to that Caimacamlik. He seemed on the 
point of grasping the coveted post, when, towards the same time that 
Sheik Ibrahim Djeleileh was arrested at Swedieh, the Government 
at Damascus obtained conclusive evidence that Hawash had entered 
into relations with French agents, which threw considerable doubts 
upon his loyalty to the Porte. Warned of impending danger, he 
fled from Damascus to his mountain home in time to escape sharing 
Sheik Ibrahim’s fate. The Turks, unable to frighten or to coax 
him out of his native strongholds, resorted to their favourite system 
in such cases of fighting by proxy. Every effort was made to under¬ 
mine his influence by stimulating the hostility of rival chiefs, and 
these endeavours were attended in November with sanguinary con- 
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Bequences. Sheik All Shelleh, between whom and Hawaah there of 
course exists the deadliest blood feud, succeeded in raising against 
the Motaoras the neighbouring tribes of the Khayatin, the Bosslan 
and the Eoshaouni. But Hawash was beforehand with him. Making 
a suddmi raid into the Safita territory with a large body of his 
Motaoras, he burnt three villages, Tuffaheh, Djneineh, and Khrabs, 
and surprised his foes, killing some two hundred of them. AE 
Shelleh himself had a narrow escape, and he fled to TripoE to 
implore the assistance of the authorities. The three Mutessarifs of 
Hamah, Lattakich, and Tripoli, received orders from Damascus to 
proceed forthwith to Safita with a detachment of regular troops, and 
at their approach Hawash retired into his mountain retreat. He was 
then summoned by the three Governors to appfear before them at 
Safita, but this invitation he declined point-blank, declaring that 
he would rather die than set foot in the town where his father had 
been foully murdered except as an avenger. He at the same time 
stated his readiness to meet them at Za’ara, in the Kala'at-el- 
Hussoin district. The tryst was accordingly changed to the latter 
place, and every preparation made to arrest the turbulent chieftain. 
But when he appeared attended by a small army of retainers, and 
his tribesmen were observed hovering about the hills around, the 
hearts of the three Mutessarifs quailed within them, and Hawash 
was allowed once more to retire unmolested, after going through the 
empty form of signing the Seneda, or promise to keep the peace. 
This incident has naturally only increased his prestige. The 
weakness of the authorities is ascribed to the fear of French inter¬ 
ference, and, with the exception of Ali Shelleh’s own tribe, all the 
others have rallied round the triumphant chieftain, whom the pro¬ 
tection of a great Power, no less than his own exploits, has marked 
out to be the leader of the nation. 

Nor has the activity of the French agents been less successful in 
the South among the Metawilehs. Shiites of the strictest order, the 
Metawilehs enjoy considerable prestige throughout the Shiite world, 
as numbering in their midst the reputedly authentic descendants of 
Hassan and Hussein, the sons of Ali and grandsons of the Prophet. 
It is almost superfluous to add that they hate the Sunnite Turks with 
a holy and bitter hatred. Ever since M. de Torcy’s visit to Syria, 
active negotiations had been carried on between the French Consuhir 
Agents and the most powerful of the Metawileh chieftains; but it 
was only in November last that their purpose was embodied in a 
definite shape. Early in that month, M. Patrimonio, the French 
Consul-General in Syria, proceeded on board a gunboat to Sidon and 
landed there during the festival of Bai'ram. Accompanied by the 
captain of the man-of-war and the French Vice-Consul, he proceeded 
to the residence of Hadji Hussein Ossairan, the most influential 
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among the Metawileh chieftains, at whose house the business of the 
nation is generally transacted. Some thirty other chiefs had been sum¬ 
moned from the adjoining districts to meet the French representative, 
who remained for several hours in close conference with them. The 
chiefs were questioned at length upon their relations with the 
Turkish authorities and invited to set forth their grievances, and, on 
leaving, M. Patrimonio expressed a hope that the day was not far 
distant when the sons of France would land once more on the coast 
of Syria and help them to throw off the foreign yoke and obtain 
an autonomy similar to that for which the Lebanon was already in¬ 
debted to French generosity and valour. On the following day, 
Hadji Hussein Ossairan and Shebib Bey, the chief of the Hassanides, 
proceeded together with M. Patrimonio on board the gunboat to Tyre, 
where another patriotic conclave was held, at which the Consul- 
General again held out the same hopes of French intervention. ^ On 
the 24th of November M. Patrimonio again passed through Sidon 
on his return journey to Beyrout, and was presented with a petition 
signed by all the Metawiloh chiefs formally requesting the protec¬ 
tion of the French Republic. Taken in connection with these facts, 
the establishment by the French Foreign Office of highlj’^-paid political 
Yice-Consulates at Hama and at Caiffa, on the borders respectively of 
the Ansariyeh and Metawileh regions, acquires peculiar significance, 
for,' apart from the necessities of a political propaganda, there is no 
apparent reason for the supersession of the unpaid commercial Vice- 
Consulates which had hitherto been found sufficient. 

But, if France has lately for the first time been seeking to extend 
her influence beyond the immediate confines of the Lebanon, she has 
not been induced thereby to neglect her old allies in the Mountain. 
Further grants, amoimting in the aggregate to upwards of £2,000 
per annum, have been made by the Government in support of the 
French and native Catholic educational establishments. If French 
activity assumed no more objectionable shape than the promotion of 
public instruction, there would be no cause to deprecate its extensien. 
Unfortunately, that is not the case. One of the most beneficial effects 
of Bishop Bustany’s exile in 1878 was to break up the Maronites 
into two distinct parties ; the one inclined to accept, at least for the 
present, the existing order of things in the Mountain, and to abstain 
from prosecuting a sterile agitation; tho other advocating persistent 
resistance, passive, if needs must, active, if possible. The Patriarch, 
a man of enlightened views, was disposed to support a conciliatory 
policy,-and for a time the moderate party appeared likely to prevail. 
But the French Consulate viewed this movement with disfavour. 
At its instigation, the Patriarch was induced last spring to call 
together a general meeting of the bishops and leaders of the nation 
for the purpose of healing the breach between the two parties and of 
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drawing up a common programme. Thanks to the Frendh influettce 
which backed it, the party of action scored an eesy victory, and im¬ 
posed its policy upon the better sense of a considerable section of the 
community. Since then, a violent crusade has been organized against 
Bustem Pasha, whoso second term of government expires this year, 
and whose reappointment they are determined to oppose. The even- 
handed justice which Ilis Excellency has dealt out to aU sections 
and parties during his ten years’ government in the Mountain has 
earned him no thanks at the hands of the Maronites. For’a strict 
observance of the riglepmxi instituted by the Powdrs has proved 
the one insurmountable obstacle to the realisation of their dreamt of 
preponderance. Rustem Pasha’s reappointment would mean a firesh 
postponement for another five years of the designs which they have 
never ceased to harbour; and though their repeated and persistent 
attempts to obtain his dismissal have met only with as many rebufis, 
they are sanguine that with the help of France they may now secure 
his supersession by some more pliable instrument. Their chosen 
candidate is ISTasri Bey, tho son of the late Franco Pasha, who, as 
second Governor-General of the Lebanon, was a mere puppet in the 
hands of the Maronite clergy. But it may bo hoped that tho good 
sense of tho other Powers will frustrate an intrigue, the success of 
which would endanger the peace and prosperity of tho one ■bright 
spot in the length and breadth of the Ottoman Empire. From 1860 
to the present day, tho policy of the British Government has been to 
protect the Druse and orthodox communities of the Lebanon against 
the encroachments of Maronite ambition, and thus to secure tho 
equal rights of the various sections of the population. Twenty years* 
experience has shown the wisdom of that policy, and all those 
interested in tho welfare of the Mountain must hope that no 
sentimental dofercnco to the wishes of a friendly neighbour will 
induce England to abandon it. 

How far tho French have succeeded in establishing relations with 
the secret societies with which Syria appears to be honeycombed for 
the promotion of a Panarabic movement, it is difficult to ascertain; 
but there is no doubt that French activity throughout the country 
has attained proportions which may well cause anxiety at 
Constantinople. What its ultimate consequences may be, it is yet 
too early to predict; but what the objects are towards which it is 
directed is clearly indicated by M. de Torcy’s travelling companion. 
“The West of the Mediterranean already belongs to us; through 
Syria wo possess rights over the East which date back for centuries; 
all we require is to preserve and to strengthen them. This is all 
the more important that the force of circumstances already seriously 
threatens our former commercial preponderance. The opening of 
the St. Gothard tunnel will deal a fatal blow to Marseilles. On the 
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other hand, as soon as the railway system of central Europe is 
completed, the Piraeus and Volo will become the great potts of the 
Mediterranean. Marseilles will wake up one day to find herself 
ruined beyond all hope of recovery. By establishing ourselves 
firmly in Syria, we shall on the contrary keep the Eastern basin of 
the Mediterranean for ourselves. . . What have we therefore got to 
do P We must know how to turn to account a position which our fore¬ 
fathers have bequeathed to us ; we must busy ourselves with Syria, 
from Mount Carmel to the Taurus, so as to leave no place in it for 
others. Politically, we must draw up and impose upon the Porte a 
scheme of reforms as other Powers have done for other provinces less 
deserving of interest; we must found schools in the smallest 
villages . . .; wo must respect the beliefs and forms of worship of 
every section of the population, Maronite, Metawilch, Druse, 

Orthodox, &c. Commercially, we must encourage public 

enterprises, works of public utility, roads, harbours, railways, 
irrigation, &c.; more especially we must ourselves go to Syria, 
carrying with us our wealth, our intelligence, our activity. Thus 
we shall take root in the country and render ourselves indispensable. 
Then when the day, already near at hand, for the partition of the 
Ottoman Empire has arrived, we shall bo able to speak with 
authority, to erect Palestine into a religious principality under the 
protectorate of the European Powers, and to annex for ourselves, 
under one form or another, Syria proper from Carmel to the Taurus, 
from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, where millions of really 
French hearts already beat for the great mother country in the 
West.” 


Bbvhout, January , 1882. 


M. Yalentine Chirol. 
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'' In the autumn of1879 Paris was covered with yellow posters, bearing, 
in huge black letters, the word nana. Everywhere Nana, met one—on 
the walls, in the newspapers, on the boards which cover the backs and 
breasts of the unfortunate race of “ sandwich men.” Even in the 
shops of dealers in cigars the ends of the flexible pipes of india*rubber 
which supply smokers with the sacred gift of fire were covered with 
inscriptions to this efiect —Lxsez Nana ! Nana ! ! Nana ! ! ! M. Zola 
has said about the friends of M, Victor Hugo, 'that they are well 
skilled in the art of the puff preliminary. It was evident that the 
publishers of M. Zola himself were not unlearned in this art. Stimu¬ 
lated by the orgies of advertisements which heralded Nana, I cherished 
the ambition to write a critical essay on the author of L’Assomtnoir 
and his works. No such study, I believe, existed then in English. 
Our country is left behind in what M. Zola calls the march of the 
great literary movement. The Russians have composed volumes on 
M. Zola. The Italians have produced, so M. Paul Alexis informs us 
in his recent biography of M. Zola, no less than fifteen works con¬ 
secrated to his genius. He is relished in Denmark and Norway. 
M. de Sanctis has lectured on his novels at Naples. In Hol¬ 
land, Dutch professors have written volumes on M. Zola; and 
learned Germany has contributed freely to the now science of 
Zolaology. Spain is not altogether inert; America has purchased 
100,000 volumes of a crude translation of Nana. England alone 
holds aloof from this vast movement. Tho cause of our isolation 
is only too obvious. Our unfortunate Puritanism, alas! prevents 
us from understanding ]M. Zola and tho jojs of naturahsme. I 
feared that it would be so as soon as I began the serious study of 
M. Zola’s productions. 

One had not read many of M. Zola’s novels before it became quite 
manifest that tho English public would never take with pleasure 
to their author. “ Moi, je suis malade! Ce Zola me rend positivement 
malade! ”—M. Sarcey is reported to have exclaimed at the first night 
of M. Zola’s play, TMrhe Baquin. The English reader was certain 
to share the sensations of M. Sarcey, whose “ sturdy good sense ” has 
been praised by M. Zola himself. A minute critical study of Nana 
and La Cmie is impossible in English. But it is not impossible to 
indicate and criticize M. Zola’s literary ideas, which now make so 
much stir; to describe his method; to trace the history of his success; 
and even to point out certain qualities of real value, certain passages 
of distinction and of beauty in his romances. M. Paul Alexia has 
made this task comparatively easy by publishing his ^mile Zoh: 
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Notes d\m Ami. M. Alexis is one of several comparatively young 
writers who surround and worship M. Zola in his country house at 
MMan. 2ola himself once said very hard things about les illustres 
who, according to him, surround M. Victor Hugo. The 
poet lives, it seems, in “ a little court ” of adorers. M. Zola has now 
his own little court" of men who imitate and admire him, and M. 
Paul Alexis is the spokesman of these worshippers. His biography 
of M. Zola is not, perhaps, a diverting book, but it has an interest of 
its own. Most people who write (that is, almost every one nowa¬ 
days) haveacertain curiosity about the method of authors of distinction. 
This curiosity M. Alexis satisfies. He does more, he enables us to 
estimate the precise value of what M. Zola calls his naturaUsme^ and 
to appreciate the real worth of all his boasted doctiments. 

ilmile Zola was born on April 2, 1840, at Paris, in the Euo St. 
Joseph, which is close to the Halles, the great central market of the 
town. His father, Francois Zola, was the son of a Venetian father 
by a Greek mother. After a wandering life Francois Zola settled 
in Southern France as an engineer. His later years were entirely 
devoted to the task of supplying Aix with water. He just lived to 
see the beginning of the practical fulfilhient of his great design and 
then died, leaving his widow and his son Emile—now a child of 
seven—without adequate provision. During the next ten years 
young Zola remained in Aix, and was educated at the college in that 
town. He was a clever, but not a very industrious boy, with a 
special horror of Latin and Greek. His chief pleasure was to wander 
in the country round Aix; to bathe in the Arc; to go shooting, 
after the manner of Tartarin do Tarascon, in a country where there 
is no game; aiid to read Alfred de Musset’s poetry in the shade of 
trees or of caves, or in the parlours of rustic inns. The traces of 
this careless and happy life remain in the most agreeable passages 
of M. Zola’s novels. His fancy wanders on the hills again, and 
bathes in the clear pools, in that singular idyll which makes part of 
La Fortune des liougon. The manners and customs of the good 
people of Aix reappear in the studies of Plassans, the cradle of the 
horrible family of Kougon-Macquart. The arid lands described in 
La Faute de VAbh6 Mouret are the lands of Provence, and the 
Paradou, or Paradise, in which the Abbe reverts to the innocence of 
our first parents, is copied from a neglected park between Aix and 
Eoquefavour. 

In 1868 poverty drove the family of Zola out of Aix; they went 
to Paris, and Emile obtained a bourse, or “ bursary ” as the Scotch 
say, at the Lyc4e Saint-Louis. Here he lived unhappy and unfriended. 
Like Pondennis of Boniface, M. Zola was “plucked” in his final 
examination—^plucked in literature—nor was ho more successful in 
a second attempt to pass. The truth seems to be that M. Zola has 
never had any very wide acquaintance with literature. In one of 
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his critical essays he expresses astonishment at finding Dante 
included among poets of love, and it really seems as if he had nerer 
heard of the Ftifa Nuom. His remarks about the style and versifi¬ 
cation of Homer and Virgil, too, will not permit us to forgbt his 
early and special horror of Latin and Greek. 

A young man cast adrift in Paris, without money and without a 
degree, is in a pitiable case. It was M. Zola’s case from the end of 
1860 to the beginning Of 1862. M. Alexis describes “ a young man 
shivering in bed—all his wardrobe piled up over his legs, his nose 
and his fingers red with cold—writing something in pencil.” Pro¬ 
bably the “ something ” was his vast epic and cosmogonic poem, La 
Gen he. An end of the worst of those days of poverty drew near, and 
M. Zola obtained the place of a clerk in the establishment of M. 
Hachette, the publisher. Here he came in contact with books and 
with men of letters; and here, between 1862 and 1864, he wrote his 
first volume of short fanciful stories, Contes d Ninon. In these there 
is scarcely a sign of the Zola that was to be, though in Celle qui 
m'aime one may detect his enforced knowledge of strange things in 
the life of the poor; and in the preface there are memories of 
Provence, of the rocks of a dry and thirsty land, the aromatic 
fragrance of myrtle and thyme, the deep green watercourses 
that scam the arid soil. Even in Contes d Ninon the author seems, 
however, lo foresee his future, by no means that of an idyllic poet. 
“ I felt a bitter need of what is real: I was weary of dreams, and weary 
of the spring.” But Contes d Ninon had no success, and the next 
twelve years were years of difficulty, and oven of that wholesome 
tonic, debt, lauded by George Warrington, In 1865 M. Zola began 
to contribute to the press, and wrote in a Lyons paper the somewhat 
strident and ungracious criticisms which he afterwards published as 
Mes Haines. M. Zola is a warrior from his youth up, and in aU his 
criticisms he attacks the theory that Art has a right to select 
pleasant subjects, to reject what is antipathetic, and to produce what 
is agreeable. As early as 1865 he was crying out for documents, for 
science, for analysis, for minute observation in literature. We 
shall presently see, and the spectacle will be amusing enough, what 
M. Zola understands by analysis and by scientific observation. 
In the meantime it must suffice to note that, even in 1865, M. 
Zola was lifting up his testimony, and was dealing faithfully with all 
right-hand backsliders and left-hand fallers-off from the truth as it 
is in experimental, analytic, naturalistic, and scientific literature. 
In 1866, too, M. Zola showed that he had the courage of his convic¬ 
tions. He published a work which we have not succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing, La Confession dc Claude. So scientific, experimental, and 
naturalistic was this volume, that M. Zola was “wanted” by the 
police. He therefore left M. Hachette’s establislt^ment, and, as he 
had now made a little reputation for himself, he chose literature as a 
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profession. He wrote for M. Yillemessant in and made 

a great noise by some criticisms of the Salon. This may be described 
as scandal No. 2, the first of M. Zola’s profitable scandals having been 
caused by La Confession de Claude. His enemies accuse him of aiming 
deliberately at this sort of notoriety, but M. Zola himself regards the 
hostile tumult which his books excite merely as part of the martyr¬ 
dom of genius. Balzac, he says, was “ stoned and crucified comme 
h messie de la grande ^cole du naturalisme.'* M. Zola does not shrink 
from sharing the martyrdom of Balzac, saint and confessor. 

We need not linger over M. Zola’s fortunes as a journalist, nor 
attempt to exhume novels like Les My stores de Marseille. We now 
arrive at the date of M. Zola’s first serious and laborious work, Thirhe 
Raquin, finished in 1867. The story was suggested by a review 
which M. Zola wrote of La Venus de Gordes, In that edifying work 
a wife and her lover kill the husband, and are tried for thoir crime. 
In his review M. Zola suggested that it would have been a happier 
thought to make the crime escape the justice of men, and find its 
punishment in the remorse of the guilty pair, for over united, and 
never to be “ delivered from the body of this death.” The idea has 
been cleverly used by Gaboriau in Le Crime d’Orcival, but M. Zola 
naturally treats it in his own very different manner. He has deli¬ 
berately chosen the meanest characters, the most repulsive environ¬ 
ment which his memory or his imagination could suggest. The early 
pages of TMrese Raquin describe a dark and dirty house in the dingy 
Passage du Pont Ncuf. M. Zola has almost exhausted the dictionary 
in the effort to find words unpleasant enough for the unpleasant 
place he has to describe. Tho worn, yellow, loose flags of the pave¬ 
ment sweat; the plastered vails are black, and scarred, and leprous. 
The shop of Therese Eaquin is humid, and dark, and noisome. 
Th4reso, the daughter of a French soldier and a woman of Algiers, 
is ugly, with a long thin nose, and a pale face, and a fuzz of 
dirty, unkempt black hair. Her husband is a wretched hypochon¬ 
driac who lives on physic; her aunt is a stuffy and snuffy old French 
bourgeoise. Her lover does not love her, and is merely a brutal and 
sordid blackguard. There is in this amiable family a cat conscious 
of human crimes, and apparently borrowed from the much more 
effective Black Cat of Edgar Poe. The loves of the blackguard and 
the harlot are described with minute and precious studiousness; the 
husband, as he is being murdered, bites his assassin in the neck ; the 
old woman becomes paralytic, but attempts once to write, “Th^r^se 
and Laurent have killed Camille.” But she gets no further than 
“Therese and Laurent have—A neighbour fills up this frag¬ 
mentary inscription with the conjectural reading, “ taken very good 
care of me.” Finally, their remorse, or rather, as M. Zola says, their 
nervous excitement, becomes intolerable to the criminals. Laurent 
steals some poison to destroy Therese ; Therese buys a knifo to stab 
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Laurent. They each detect the oth^*s purpose> and die in each 
other's arms, much to the relief of the reader and of old paralytic 
Madame Eaquin. There was a good deal of scandal (scandal No. 3) 
about Thirkm Baquin, ** Advertised by this controversy, the book 
sold pretty well,” says M. Alexis, with his usual eye to business. 
M. Zola wrote twice or thrice to M. Sainte Beuve to ask what he 
thought of TMrhe Baquin. M. Sainte Beuve’s answer will be found 
in his Correspondance (vol ii. p. 314). BEe said that the novel was 
remarkable and conscientious, but that the description of the horrois 
of the Passage du Pont Neuf was overdone and fantastic. He 
objected to the remorse of Th^rdse and Laurent as improbable. And 
ho asked whether it was necessary always to describe what is hideous 
and vulgar. This is a question to which the naturalists have really 
found no answer. In his new volume, Une Campagne, M. Zola replies 
to M. Renan, that he and his school are like surgeons, and prefer 
unhealthy subjects. They have no interest in what is normal 
and natural. This admission shows the true value of naturalisme. 
In some of his later w'orks, however, M. Zola has introduced 
passages in which there is a certain relief; he has revived his old 
love of the country, and has almost outdone Paul and Virginia in 
one episode. But, as a rule, ho and “ those about Zola ” prefer to 
describe passions so base, characters so detestable, scones so unnatural 
in their wickedness that they make ThMse Baquin seem almost 
dyllic. And, indeed, it has never vied in popularity with M. Zola's 
more mature stories of the same edifying sort. 

Before approaching the long series of Les Bougon-Macquart, in 
which M. Zola is working out in practice his oesthetic theories, it 
may be well to gain a clear notion of what those theories really are. 
They are explained in four or five volumes of collected criticisms, 
and in the preface to TMrhe Baquin. 

M. Zola, defending himself against the charge of being an immoral 
writer, says that, in Therhe Baquin, his object was entirely scientific. 
This word “ science ” is always in his mouth, and it does not seem to 
occur to him that art and literature arc one thing, and science quite 
another. Ben Allen and Bob Sawyer had a purely scientific aim in 
the medical conversation which alarmed Mr. Pickwick. But, as that 
gentleman reminded them, the details of the dissecting-room, inno¬ 
cent in themselves, need not be discussed in the drawing-room. 
M. Zola is the impenitent Bob Sawyer of fiction, with none of 
Mr, Sawyer’s amusing qualities. His aim, he says, was scientific. 
He goes on to observe that it would be fair to describe him as “ a 
writer who has forgotten himself in human corruptions, as a surgeon 
might do in a dissecting-room.” That is just what we complain of: 
M. Zola is always losing himself in the scientific contemplation of 
human corruption, and ho publishes the result of his meditations in 
novels. His theory of what the modern scientific novel should be is 
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set forth at great and tedious length in an essay called Le Roman 
Experimental. Literature, at least the literature of our ago, should 
be science, M. Zola thinks, and he illustrates what science should be 
by quoting-long passages from Claude Bernard. First, the man of 
science (and therefore the novelist) must bo an observer. There is 
nothing new in that; all novelists, in their degree, have observed 
the world which they describe. But M. Zola’s ideal novelist must 
make “ personal discoveries,” and must keep huge note-books fuU 
of the record of his investigations. This was Flaubert’s method. 
M. Zola himself gradually fits groat bundles of notes into his novehs, 
according to M. Alexis. M. Zola points with pity to George Sand’s 
practice of writing her novels without any notes at all. As a matter 
of fact, wo imagine that most writers of fiction keep some records 
of their reading and their observations. In a novel by no means 
naturalistic, Mr. Payn’s i?// Proxy, it is plain that the very minute 
and humorous dcsciiption of Chinese life must have been distilled by 
the author from wide reading. Mr. Pinero, too, has recently informed 
the world that dramatists keep collections of notes; and M. Daudet, 
a naturalide by the way, is a great note-taker. Yet one may doubt 
whether Miss Austen, an innocent naturalide if over there was one, 
a close and minute observer, kept any written “ documents.” But 
the virtue q^a French naturalide is to amass notes as copious as those 
which Mr. Casaubon collected for The Key of all Mythologun. It must 
be admitted tliat M. Zola is not always true to his own doctrine of 
“personal discoveries.” lie has written one novel. La Curte, on the 
rich financiers of the empire; one. Son Excellence Eughne Rougon, 
on the politicians of the empire; and one, Nana, on the loose society 
of the empire. Into none of these three worlds—finance, politics, 
and the world of Nana —had M. Zola ever entered. For his political 
book, M. Alexis says he crammed “ un livro tres documente. Souvenirs 
d'un valet cle chamhre.” What a characteristic trait of the naturalkte 
this is! lie cannot listen at certain key-holes himself, but ho relies 
on the babbling of a lacquey out of place. Before ho wrote Nana he 
“ appealed to the miienirsf the chaste recollections of his friends. 
He was “ coached ” by “ a very experienced man of the world,” who 
told him the dirty stories now gravely recorded in Nana for the 
edification of a hundred thousand citizens of the United States, all 
reading Nana in a crib. One is infoimed that the theatrical details 
in Nana are absurd. M. Zola’s perfect novelist must not, only 
make “ observations ” like these, but experiments. When this state¬ 
ment is examined, it appears that the novelist, having determined on 
a character and an environment, must introduce, in his fancy, some 
new circumstances, and ask, “ In these circumstances how would this 
character act ? ” Surely every novelist who ever stained paper has 
necessarily made “ experiments ” of this sort. So far, we see nothing 
novel in M. Zola’s ecstheUc, except his demand for copious note- 
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books. He goes on to define art as the reproduction of rwtttlM, «ad 
of life as conditioned by the temperament of the artist. Agaiii,‘t3»ere 
is nothing new in this definition; only we must deplore the temjtoa* 
ment of a writer who is almost always compelled to choose hiS subject’s 
in “ human corruption.” The world is rich in beautiful lives, noble 
characters, 

“ Fair passions and bountiful pities, 

And loves without stain.” 

We must presume that M. Zola and most other French mturalktee 
are unable, through an unhappy temperament, to see much of things 
and people “ lovely and of good report,” and are compelled “ to lose 
themselves in human corruption.” Or, we must take it that 
M. Zola and his peers like to write on scandalous topics, because scandal 
brings notoriety and money. It is a disagreeable dilemma. But, 
even if wo grant to M. Zola that tho object of the art of fiction is 
“ the soientifie knowledge of man,” wc fail to see why that knowledge 
should dwell so much on man’s corruption, and so little on the nobler 
aspects of humanity. M. Zola confesses, in so many words, that the 
novel, as conceived of by him, is a work of “ practical sociology.” It 
is a pity that, like some other sociologists who do not write novels, 
M. Zola takes so much of his knowledge of society at'second hand, 
and puts himself in danger of being “ crammed ” by humorous per¬ 
sons whom he interrogates. But humour is a quality of which M. 
Zola does not even suspect the existence. To be brief, the ” experi¬ 
mental” or “naturalistic” romance “continues and completes 
physiology, and substitutes for the study of man in the abstract, the 
study of natural man as conditioned by his environment, and by 
physico-chemical laws.” 

Strong in this aesthetic theory, such as it is, this theory that art is- 
science, and that anecdotes are “ documents,” M. Zola began to con¬ 
struct tho series of novels called, in general, Les Eougon-Macqitart 
The scientific datum was the transmission of hereditary characteris¬ 
tics, and their modification. There are fow subjects more obscure. 
M. Zola, in 1868—69, “ crammed ” the topic of “ heredity,” reading 
especially Lucas’a Traits de I’HMdite Naturelle. Different motives, 
according to M. Alexis, impelled M. Zola to begin his great series of 
novels, “ Tho History of a Family under the Second Empire.” He 
wished, very naturally, to have a secure source of income. This was 
to be provided by an arrangement with a publisher. The bookseller 
was to pay the author £240 a year for two yearly novels. The 
arrangement was complex in its details, and proved impossible in 
practice. When three or four of the stories had appeared, M. Char- 
pentier became the publisher of the series. His dealings with M. 
Zola are a bright chapter in the sombre records of publishing. But 
M. Zola’s ambition, even more than his interest, urged him to attempt 
the history of tho Eougon-Macquart. He wished to leave a great 
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work behind him, and to this task he bent himself with rare energy 
and singleness of purpose. The least sympathetic critic must admit 
that, granting the genre, the History of the Rougon-Macquart 
is a great, though gloomy, work. M. Zola has laboured, as a rule, 
with a ruthless conscientiousness. After making himself master, as 
he believed, of the lore of hereditary transmission of character, he 
thought out his vast scheme, and drew up that family tree of the 
Rougon-Macquart, which was published eight years later in Un Page 
^Amour. The family of Rougon-Macquart is like a seedy modern 
House of Atreus. In place of the awful AtS, the Fate which dwelt 
in Tiryns and Mycenae, it is the curse of inherited character that 
broods over and dominates the line of Rougon-Macquart. The tree 
springs from a rotten root, and bears apples of Sodom and fruits of 
corruption. 

Certain Arab tribes, as Professor Robertson Smith assaros us, trace 
their pedigree from a female Dog. So does the house of Rougon- 
Macquart. M. Zola starts with Adelaide Fouque, born at Plassans 
(Aix in Provence) in 1768. Adelaide's father died mad. She in¬ 
herited some property, and married one Rougon, a brutal peasant, to 
whom she bore a child, Pierre Rougon. The father died, and Ade¬ 
laide took to herself a lover, a poaching, smuggling, drunken scoun¬ 
drel, named Macquart. By him she had two children, Antoine and 
Ursule. The series of novels follow the fortunes of these people and 
their descendants, born to an inheritance of ignorance, madness, and 
debauch. Here one is naturally tempted to ask why a family of this 
sort should have been selected by a naturalide ? Surely there are 
houses in which honour, truth, temperance, courtesy, and love of 
knowledge arc inherited qualities ? But there would have been no 
market, perhaps, for the annals of such families. M. Zola, if 
ho had devoted himself to the study of an honourable house, would 
have become a French follower of Miss Yongo, who has anticipated 
his scheme of drawing up the family tree of her characters. Again, 
one cannot but suppose (granting the theory of heredity), that the 
characteristics of long-forgotten and perhaps reputable ancestors, 
might have reappeared in the Rougon-Macquart. Evolutionists will 
admit that their pedigree went back for hundreds of thousands of 
years, through thousands of ancestors, and any Rougon-Macquart 
might “ throw back ” to docent progenitors lost in the mists of 
antiquity. To this M. Zola may reply that Pascal Rougon is quite 
unlike his near ancestors, and that several of his other characters 
have very good instincts, but that the predominating influence of the 
original female Dog, Adelaide Fouque, thwarts those nobler elements 
of character. Besides, he has still, perhaps, a dozen novels to write, 
and has plenty of room for the development of “ beautiful souls.” To 
this wo can only answer within ourselves, that the more abominable 
the characters, the better the novel sells. Nana counts her hundreds 
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of readers for fifteen who study La Fortune dee Bougon, or La 
ConquHe de Fheeane. 

We have to analyze briefly the history of M. Zola’s chosen house¬ 
hold. The first volume of the series, La Fortune dee Bougon-Macquartp 
was begun in May, 1869, and the earliest chapters appeared in Le 
Siicle of June, 1870. Here, M. Zola had a piece of bad luck. If the 
Empire had lasted for two or three years longer, La Fortune dee 
Bougon must have made a notable political scandal. It is the history 
of the coup d'etat, as far as the coup d'itat affected Provence. The 
ignoble family of Bougon—poor, indebted, despised, greedy, and 
lustful—are the Bonapartes of Plassans; that is, of Aix. The elder 
son of the house, Eugene, is one of the agents of the Prince President’s 
conspiracy in Paris. The agony of the men of his family, as a sham 
insurrection is got up by their agente provocateurs, and is then 
stamped out in blood, is a copy in miniature of the hopes and fears of 
Louis Bonaparte in the Elysde. To my mind, La Fortune dee Bougon 
is M. Zola’s masterpiece. The story is a story, and not a study 
merely. Events move, and, in some passages, their movement is 
described with amazing force. The implied satire is cruelly keen. 
The description of the competitive basenesses of a provincial town is 
not unworthy of Balzac. Through the story there runs an idyll 
which is spoiled, indeed, by being too idyllic, but which has a certain 
charm in its earlier chapters. The French are very fond of the know¬ 
ing innoconco of the old Greek novel, Daphme and Chloe. M. Zola’s 
young lovers, in La Fortune dee Bougon —Mietto and Silv^re—are 
the Daphnis and Chloe of Provence. The account of their first 
meeting is worthy of George Sand, or of an ancient marchen. There 
was a wall between the gardens of the houses where the boy and 
girl lived, and this wall stretched across the well which was used by 
both families. 

“ The still waters reflected the two openings of the well, two half moons which 
the shadow of the wall above divided with a dark line. If you leaned over you 
seemed to see, in the vague light, two wonderfully clear and bnlhant miirors. 
On sunny mornings, when the lopes did not drip and trouble the suiface, these 
two minors shone distinct in tho green water, and reflected with wonderful 
minuteness tho ivy leaves that hung above the well. Very early ono morning, 
when Silv^re was drawing water for tho house, ho chanced to stoop over at the 
moment when ho was pullmg the lopo. A thrill ran through him . he remained 
motionless, bending over tho water. At tho bottom of the weU he had thought 
he saw a girl’s smiling face looking up at him; but he had shaken the rope, 
and the troubled water was now a dim mirror that reflected nothing clearly. 
He waited till the well grew still again ; he did not dare to move, his heart was 
beating hard. As the wiinkles on tho water widened and died away, he saw 
the figure begin to glow again. Long it wavered in the dancing pool whioh 
gave a vague, shadowy beauty to tho apparition. At last it grew steady and 
clear. There was Miette’s smiling face, her bright kerchief, her white bodice, 
with its blue bands. Then Silv^re saw his own shadow in the other mirror. 
The two shadows nodded at each other; at first they never thought of 
speaking." 
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This is the beginning of M. Zola’s idyll. It is a pretty scene, 
like that passage in the fairy tale which tells how the enchanted 
princess hid herself in the tree above the well, and the country g^rlj?, 
coming to draw water, beheld her beautiful face, and each believed 
it to be her own, and went away proudly, refusing to be drawers of 
water any more. There are other idyllic scenes, but M. Zola spoils 
them, unluckily, by his extraordinary lack of taste and humour. 
The thing becomes absurd, and Zola escapes from his idyll by 
having poor Miette shot as she carries the flag of the Republic, for 
Silv^ro has joined tho insurrection in the South. Like Queen 
Guinevere in the romance, Miette “was a true lover, and therefore 
she had a good end.” Meanwhile the infamous Pierre Rougon, 
grandson of Adelaide, and his son Eugene, became the heads of 
the Imperialist conspiracy in Provence, and crept enriched 
and respectable out of the massacre of Plassans. Though passages 
of extreme bad taste deface even the story of the death of Miette, 
La Fortune des Rougon may be recommended to readers who wish to 
see M. Zola at his best. Tho story, too, introduces most of the 
characters that recur later in the series. Tho Franco-German war, 
the fall of the Empire, and the siege of Paris, interrupted the pub¬ 
lication of La Fortune des Rougon. During the siege M. Zola went 
to Marseilles, and thence to Bordeaux, where he, with all the rest of 
the staff of a certain newspaper, received appointments. M. Zola was 
made sous-pr^fSt of Castel-Sarrazin, but ho never really occupied that 
post of honour and emolument. Then camo the armistice, and Zola 
threw up his office, and returned to Paris. His next novel. La Curie, is 
the history of Aristide Rougon, brother of Eugene the politician. Aris¬ 
tide, an inconceivably shabby rascal, became one of the great shoddy 
financiers of the Empire. M. Zola knew nothing about financiers, but 
he took the outside of a wealthy house from the exterior aspect of a rich 
man’s dwelling. The conservatory, described at such length, was copied 
from the serre chaude in the Jardin des Plantes. It is as if one were 
anxious to introduce a rabbit warren in a novel, and copied it from the 
tiger house in the Zoological Gardens. Such is naturalismc. We may 
hope that the abominable amours and incredible morals described in 
La Curie are as remote from truth as the whole picture of society 
must necessarily be. M. Zola regards the heroine of this tale as a 
modern Phaedra. Any one who has the curiosity to compare the 
Phmdra of Euripides with M. Zola’s story will feel but limited 
belief in human progress. This story at first appeared in La Cloche. 
The ahonnis uttered indignant cries, the Prooureur of the Republic 
interfered, and yet, in spite of the scandal. La Curie was not a 
success. People were occupied with politics. Under the Empire the 
book would have been prosecuted, and, as M. Alexis regretfully says, 
would have sold splendidly. After La Curie came Le Ventre de 
Paris, a dull and rather imreadable bundle of descriptive papers. 
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J\C. Zola has piled up details about the Halles: ftbodt eabbligee^ ft&d 
pork, and sausages, and market carts. One famous and odoxOiia pas¬ 
sage is spoken of as “ a symphony in cheeses.” A kind of con^^ksiAey 
against the Empire, and the rivalries of a fish-fag and a sausagia* 
seller, are the lofty themes of Le Ventre de Paris. The blood of tha 
Maoquart runs in the veins of Lisa, the sausage-seller, whom the 
story leaves largely prosperous, but not without a blot on hef 
escutcheon. Gross feeding slowly bloats out of shape her moral • 
nature ! The book smells of pork and onions. M. Zola is ex¬ 
tremely fond of describing smells, generally disagreeable smells, 
which make, as it were, the atmosphere of his books. A patient and 
statistical reader might count as many separate odours in his novribs 
as Coleridge did in Cologne. In the Ventre de Paris, as in the hot¬ 
house scene in La Cnrie, and in various other passages of M. Zola’s 
works, one detects a curious fantastic element. A sort of life and 
character are given to inanimate things, as is common enough in the 
writings of Dickens. This fantasy seems rather out of place in the 
work of a natnraliste. 

The next novel in the series is La Faute de VAhM Mouret, written 
in 1874. This is perhaps the most powerful and poetic of all M. 
Zola’s tales ; it is that in which fantasy bears the greatest part, and 
in which naturalisme for awhile disappears. The opening chapters 
describe a profligate and almost pagan village in Provence, and here 
naturalisme is at home, and in its proper place. In a “ land of ruin 
and sand,” or on arid, bare, and burning soil, there is planted a little 
community of people relapsing into something worse than savagery. 
The peasants are all close kin, so close that, among real savages, 
love and intermarriages would have been forbidden under pain of 
death. But the peasants see things diflerently— 

“ Year by year 

They serve their senses with less shame.” 

England has many such villages. The priest among these miserable 
hinds is Serge Mouret, great-grandson of the original Adelaide 
Fouque. He and his sister D«5siree are the children of a marriage of 
cousins: rran5oi8 Mouret married Marthe Rougon, who inherited 
somewhat of the shaken intellect of Adelaide Fouque. In Serge 
Mouret the half-insane temperament of the family has turned to in¬ 
tense asceticism and devotion. His sister Desiree is an “inno¬ 
cent,” as people say in the north, a grown-up woman with the 
character of a child of eight, and with a half-mad love of all sorts 
of animals. There are few things in literature more excellently 
wrought than the description of this strange pair, of the gentle devo- - 
tee, at once pure and tolerant among his bestial people; of his foil, 
the coarse and brutal ascetic priest, Archangias; of the old gomermnte 
who waits on Serge and D^sir^e. To my mind the most impressive 
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passage in M. Zola’s novels is the Mass celebrated by the Abb^ 
Mouret in the empty ruinous church, which to him is the very House 
of God. The old housekeeper brings the sacred vessels—with no 
more respect than if they were her household pots and pans—and 
hobbles about the church, • snuffing the candles. A mischievous 
chorister boy repeats the responses, and is lost in the unintelligible 
Latin which he trios to spell. Orate, Fratres, cries the priest aloud, 
turning with uplifted hands to the empty benches. Then he prays 
at the altar while the yellow morning sun floods the church, leaving 
the great daub of the Christ crucified alone in shadow. The rickety 
old furniture of the confessional cracks, the sounds of the wakening 
world come in ; a groat tree has thrust its boughs through a broken 
window; the long Weedy grass of the untrodden court peeps through 
the chinks of the door, and threatens to encroach on the nave. From the 
boughs of the curious tree and through the open window thi.. sparrows 
begin to peer; they flit in and fly away again, and at last grow bold, 
and march up the floor to the altar, as when St. Francis preached to 
the birds. It was Desiree, the idiot girl, who strewed crumbs 
about the church, that the birds might fly in and have their part, as 
it were, in the sacrifice rejected by the people. Last, Desiree her¬ 
self enters, breaking in upon the celebration with her apron full 
of chickens. The brown hen has just hatched her brood. 

Under the sun of the south, where all life is going on repro¬ 
ducing herself, and men and women have no more shame tlian the beasts, 
the purity of the Abb4 Mouret is overcome by a strange artifice of 
his enemy, Nature. A beautiful girl lives in tho Paradou, the 
deserted and overgrown park of a Legitimist family. Here the Abb^ 
suffiers an injury which deprives him, for a time, of all but tho natu" 
ral man in him, and in the Paradise he lives with the beautiful girl, 
as our first parents lived in the Garden between the four rivers. “ Ils 
c4d^rent aux exigences du jardinand M. Zola, too, soon yields to 
the temptation to spoil his fantastic idyll. We need not follow the 
story back into full naturalisme, nor watch tho scene of the punish¬ 
ment of the bad priest, Archangias. For this book M. Zola compiled 
** a mountain of notes,” and during many months his table was covered 
with books of devotion. He also attended flower-shows, and " got 
up ” his description of Paradise at these harmless entertainments. 

The next novel of tho series is Son Excdlence Eughne liougon, and 
deals with the fortunes of that Rougon who became a statesman 
of the Empire. As M. Zola went, for his facts and documents, 
to the Souvenirs d’un Valet de Chambre and the recollections of 
Flaubert, and as he knew less than nothing of the world he 
was describing, we need not waste time over Eugdne Rougon, a 
caricature, in part, of M. Rouher. The history of the Empire 
can be read in more trustworthy books. Eugene Rougon him¬ 
self appears to have little of the characteristic inherited quality 
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of the Bougon-Macquart. The book had no saocess; nono o£ the 
series had really been suooessful on a grand spale. Another 
might have been discouraged : M. Zola took counsel with himself, 
and produced UAsaommoir. The story made his fortune. It wns 
talked of everywhere. Even before it appeared as a complete volume, 
it provoked a protest, in the name of art and of decency, from Mr. 
Swinburne. To me, I confess, the L'Assommoir appears a dreadful, 
but not an immoral book. It is the most powerful .Temperance tract 
that ever was written. As M. Zola saw much of the life of the poor 
in his early years, as he once lived, when a boy, in one of the huge 
lodging-houses he describes, one may fear that L’Assommotr is a not 
untruthful picture of the lives of many men and women in Paris. 
The chief character is Gervaise Macquart, a girl Tame from her birth, 
the daughter of Adelaide Fouque’s drunken and abandoned son, 
Antoine. In her homo at Plassans this poor girl saw nothing but 
brutal debauchery, and her education was neglect tempered by 
cruelty. When a mere child she was seduced by one Lantier, and in 
the course of eight years bore him two children. They came to Paris, 
and Lantier deserted Gervaise. She was industrious, good-humoured, 
temperate, only anxious to live quietly “ and not to bo beaten.” She 
married Coupeau, a good-natured rascal of a plumber. M. Zola 
traces all their life of struggle, till Lantier and Gervaiso “ fell to their 
old love again,” till Coupeau became the slave of absinthe, and 
Gervaise followed his example, and Nana, their child, grew up in 
vice, and the parents ended by horrible and shameful deaths. In 
this narrative M. Zola spares us nothing. He writes in the slang of 
the people. lie gloats over the amours of hatters, and the jests of 
undertakers. Ho tosses out the contents of the washerwoman’s buck- 
basket ; he makes his laundresses fight a hideous and indecent battle, 
till one is beaten, as Villon anticipates him by saying : 

“As linen is that lies 
In washer’s tubs for huts to smite." * 

He takes you into the festering garrets of unclean workpeople, and 
describes the details of trades which he has obviously “ read up ” for 
the purpose. Even when his wedding party of workpeople in their 
strange holiday best lose themselves in the Louvre, there is not a 
redeeming stroke of humour in M. Zola’s story. In place of a 
character or two, such as Dickens would have drawn or invented, in 
place of Mr. Swiveller or Sam Weller, M. Zola copies and repeats 
the blasphemies of the slums. He steadily and gradually degrades 
his characters to unspeakable and imdreamed-of depths of corruption. 
This is history, perhaps, or science; M. Zola thinks, not only that it 
is literature, but that all modern literature should be more or less 
like this. It is difficult to see why people read L*Assommoir if they 
can avoid it: if they have not some professional reason for 

(1) Mr. Payne’s translation. 
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studying it, as they might study criminal statistics, or books of 
medical jurisprudence. But the book has had an enormous success, 
a success only excelled by Nana^ a story'of which little need be said. 
M. Zola has maintained that books like his exercise a moral function. 
“ Etre maitre du bien et du mal, rigler la vie .... n’est-ce 
pas Id etre lea ouvricrs les plus utiles et les plus moraux du travail 
humain ? ” In Nana this moralist simply repeats at second hand, 
and strings together in a narrative incredibly duU, a number of 
abominable anecdotes. The book appeals to the basest curiosities. 
It cannot be called an alluring description of vice, but it does gloat 
on, and sows broadcast, tho knowledge of secret and nameless 
iniquities. Literature and science alike refuse to acknowledge this 
last imclean fruit of*the tree of Rougon-Macquart. 

I have omitted two works of M. Zola’s which are well worth notice, 
though they seem at present to have little relation to the general 
series. La Conquete de Plassans is a study of priestly cunning, of 
the ruin of a quiet family, and of the madness of its chief. The 
latter feature is worked out with painful minuteness. The book 
—conscientious, powerful, and not scandalous—has never been a 
favourite. Un Page d’Amour is the life of a good and ])urc woman, 
ndleuo Mouret. But the fate of her family comes upon her, and she 
loves a kind of Dr. Brand Firmin, like the father of Philip in 
Thackeray’s story. Her degradation is carried further, but is hardly 
more unhappy to read about than that of Maggie in The Mill on tlie 
Floss, when she loves Stephen Guest. This tale has five remarkable 
descriptions of a distant view of Paris, somewhat in tho manner of 
Dickens. A short story by M. Zola, in Les Soiries de MMan, should 
be read (those of his young friends should not); and Les Quatre 
Journees de Jean Goujon, in Nouveaux Contes d Ninon, is also worth 
notice as a late example of his idyllic manner. 

In M. Zola wo find, to conclude, a writer with a method and an 
aim, a workman conscientious according to his lights; not without 
poetry, not without a sense of beauty, but more and more disinclined 
to make use of these qualities. In all his work you sec the “joins,” 
and know where the “ notes ” come in. It is part of his method to 
abstain from comment; never to show tho author’s personality, 
never to turn to the reader for sympathy. He is as cold as a 
vivisectionist at a lecture. His conception of modern literature, as 
science in disguise, did much to spoil the later work of George Eliot. 
His own knowledge of the literature of tho world appears to be 
scanty; his judgments—as when he calls Scott “ a clever arranger, 
whose work is dead ”—do not deserve to be discussed. His lack of 
humour is absolute, a darkness that can bo felt. Finally, tempera¬ 
ment, or system, or desire of success, or all combined, make several 
of his stories little better than a Special Reporter’s description of 
things and people that should not be described. A. Lang. 



THE PRESENT CONDITION OP RUSSIA. 

It is evident to all who interest themselves in Russian ajSairs^ thnt 
the Empire of the Tsar is at the present time passing through a most 
serious social crisis. As a resident in the country, and one who ha> 
travelled in nearly every part of the empire west of the Oural 
Mountains, my attention has been continually drawn to the very 
interesting phenomena which have been recently developed, as the 
results of the abolition of serfdom and the improvement of commu¬ 
nications. The outer symptoms of the convulsion that has been 
taking place have been sufficiently marked by the historical events 
of the attempts of the Nihilists, and the recent Anti-Jewish disturb¬ 
ances. Dissimilar as these events may have appeared to ordinary 
observers, they are in reality closely connected, and are undoubtedly 
due to the same original causes. 

* Less than twenty years ago the vast majority of the Russian 
population were serfs, and their condition was, in many important 
respects, scarcely removed from one of complete slavery. The serfs 
were of two kinds—the domestic or house serfs, and the serfs attached 
to the land. The position of the first class could in no way be dis¬ 
tinguished from that of ordinary slaves, with the exception that 
when it happened to become known that a proprietor systematically 
ill-treated or tortured his serfs, the superior authorities interfered on 
their behalf. Under ordinary circumstances the master administered 
what corporal punishment he thought fit, and publicly sold his 
serfs, when he had too many, or when he no longer required their 
services. Some proprietors educated those whom they found intel¬ 
ligent, and brought them up to various trades and professions; but 
the serf as a rule realised but small gain for himself from his talents 
or acquirements; for when his labour became profitable he was 
either hired out by his master, or if he was allowed to work inde¬ 
pendently, he was forced to hand over the bulk of his earnings. 
The position of the serfs attached to the land was somewhat 
different. They seem to have been considered part and parcel of 
the estate with which they were bought and sold, but they do 
not appear to have been sold singly, or to have been employed in 
domestic service. Their owners had, however, the most arbitrary 
right over them, and interfered when they chose in all their private 
affairs, regulating even their choice in marriage. Corporal punish¬ 
ment was also often administered, but the most dreaded infliction was 
the giving of young men as recruits, the proprietor sometimes order¬ 
ing a father to send his only son for lifelong service in the army, 
thus separating him for ever from his friends and relations. 
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The priesthood was, if possible, more ignorant and incapable 
twenty years ago than to-day. Books were few, and newspapem 
were unknown outside the capitals. As a result of all these circum¬ 
stances, the peasant serf was ignorant, improvident, and servile; he 
had no self-reliance, and was accustomed to a state of dependence on 
others, who ordered the minutest details of his life, and in return 
for his services saw that he was clothed and fed. He felt as a child, 
and he was treated as a child; he bore no ill-will to his superiors, 
for on the whole they were not unkind to him. Their income de¬ 
pended on the value of his labour, and self-interest obliged them to 
consider to a certain extent his health and welfare. Besides, the 
Slav is naturally of a kindly and peaceable disposition, and though 
there were some terrible exceptions to the rule, masters and serfs 
generally understood and suited each other. 

In considering the condition of the peasantry, the distinction 
must be noticed which exists between those of the north and of the 
south, or of Great and Little Russia. The peasants of Great Russia 
are, as a rule, the descendants of more hardy ancestors, who, from 
one cause or another, migrated north and north-east from the fertile 
country between the Dnieper and the Don, where the Russian Slavs 
founded their first noteworthy principalities. Leaving the more 
hospitable climate of the south at various dates—in former ages 
chiefly from a love of adventure, and in later times generally to 
avoid the religious persecutions which were waged against all forms 
of dissent—the more independent spirits were continually pushing 
north and cast. Thus the Russians of Great Russia may be looked 
upon as colonists in the country which they now occupy, and, in 
comparison with their brethren of Little Russia, they possess those 
advantages which colonists so often enjoy over the parent race. 
There is a hardiness of physique and an independence of spirit 
observable in the Great Russian which is wanting among the inha¬ 
bitants of the Black-soil Country in the centre and south. The 
northern race, too, has been improved by a large admixture of 
foreign blood, through intermarriage with Turanians, Tartars, and 
other tribes, among whom the original colonists settled, and who, as 
the power of the government subsequently extended, wore often 
converted by force to the orthodox faith. In Russia a member of 
the Greek Church is emphatically a Russian, whatever may have 
been the nationality of his parents, and however much his habits, 
ideas, and even language may difier from those of the pure stock. I 
have often when travelling in Lithuania inquired of my drivers what 
was their nationality, and have been answered in a distinctly foreign 
accent, “JaRusske” (“I am a Russian”), the fact being that the 
individuals in question, or their parents, were Poles or Lithuanians, 
who had been forcibly converted from the Uniate Church to the 
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Ghreek Faith. In most cases this obligatory conformify to th.9 out¬ 
ward ceremonies of the Orthodox Ohuroh had resulted in the loss of 
all real religious faith. One tangible object hod, however, ondonbt- 
edly been attained, for the proselyte had become for all praotloai pur¬ 
poses of the State a Eussian, and intermarriage would in the course 
of a few generations probably produce amoug his descendants the 
general characteristics of the dominant race. This process of Eussi- 
fioation is Still going on, though not so actively as formerly, and it 
has necessarily had an immense influence on the character of the 
Great Russians. In addition to these circumstances of hardy 
ancestry and admixture of foreign blood, there are others which 
have also contributed to the special development of the northern 
people. 

These are, first, the poverty of soil and severity of climate, which 
have demanded continual physical exertion and endurance of priva¬ 
tion ; secondly, contact with the more civilised Swedes and Germans 
who were the ruling races in the countries bordering on the Baltic, 
and the groat influx in later years, in the north and north-west, of 
educated foreign settlers; and lastly, the fact that the serfs of Great 
Russia were generally serfs of the crown, and not of private pro¬ 
prietors. This latter circumstance requires some explanation to 
account for its eficct on the character of the people. 

In the northern provinces the State is the proprietor of about one- 
half of the whole area, and the peasants living on State lands were 
serfs of tlie crown. It was naturally impossible for the Tsar to 
exercise any direct personal control over such immense districts and 
so considerable a population, and the crown lands and serfs were 
therefore placed under the authority of a special branch of the 
administration. The income and welfare of the members of this 
department depending but very indirectly on the condition of the 
serfs under their control, there was not the same incentive to con¬ 
tinual interference in their aflFairs as existed in the case of the 
peasants belonging to private individuals. The result of this com¬ 
parative indifference on the part of the Imperial administrators was, 
that the crown serfs enjoyed considerable independence. They were 
not allowed officially to sever their connection with their villages, 
but by small payments they were able to obtain permission for pro¬ 
longed absences; and many of them engaged in industrial pursuits 
for their own profit, residing almost permanently in towns, and 
amassing considerable fortunes. 

From the various causes above mentioned the peasantry of the 
north were decidedly better prepared to receive the abolition of 
serfdom than those of the south; but, none the less, a change of so 
radical a nature could not take place without producing an extra¬ 
ordinary effect on all whom it concerned. Whatever had been the 
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degree of flioir bondage aa serfs—whether they were the property of 
the crown or of private individuals, domestic servants or field 
labourers, working for kind or for cruel masters, and inhabiting 
Great or Little Russia—the millions of human beings who obtained 
complete personal freedom, and had their rights of property defined 
by the Ukase of 1864, folt that they had entered on a completely 
new era. Europe was astonished at the apparent tranquillity with 
which Russia passed through the crisis of this great social revolution; 
but let any one who knew the country in the days of serfdom revisit 
it to-day, and ho cannot fail to recognise that the change, though 
quietly accepted at the time, was deeply felt, and is daily giving 
stronger signs of its influence. The moral effects produced by the 
emancipation have been assisted by the rapid material development 
of the empire which commenced about the same period. At the 
time of the Crimean War there was but a single railway in Russia, 
and that was only some fifteen miles long. Now the empire is 
traversed by numerous great and important railroads; and provided 
he pays his share of the local taxes in the district in which ho was 
born, the peasant is pretty nearly free to como and go as ho likes, 
and can travel cheaply to any part of the country where he thinks 
his labour will be rewarded. Again, whore twenty years ago a mill 
driven by mechanical power did not exist, there are now very 
flourishing manufacturing districts. This development is especially 
observable in Great Russia, and particularly in the governments 
around Moscow; for since the abolition of serfdom fresh causes have 
contributed to maintain and increase the superiority of the north. 

The cheapness of labour—due to tho unremunerativeness of agri¬ 
culture, the abundance of fuel provided by tho great forests, and the 
presence of a large population of foreign origin—has led in recent 
years to a development of manufacturing industries in Great Russia 
which has not extended to the south. In this way a considerable 
urban population has been formed, and large numbers of the 
peasantry have been brought together and subjected to the enlighten¬ 
ing influences of association, of constant contact with persons of 
superior education, and of life amid the movements of a compara¬ 
tively civilised society. Ono special advantage of the development 
of manufactures is the regularity of employment which is provided 
for those engaged in them, and the enforcement of an intelligent sub¬ 
mission to a certain kind of discipline which is necessarily demanded 
by the organization of largo manufactories. This massing of the 
peasants in manufacturing districts has, however, not been without 
some disadvantages. 

Of these, the most prominent are due to the fact that, though 
freed from serfdom, the peasant still remains legally bound to the 
land, or rather to his commune, which has practically the same result 
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in preventing him from forming a home in the town where i» 
working. His wife and children remain in the village, and Odl^vate, 
with indifferent results, the land which he may not sdJ. The 
softening influences of home life, and the pressure of public opinion 
which makes itself so strongly felt in the place where a man has 
been born and brought up, aro withdrawn, and the morals of the 
peasant artisan too frequently suffer accordingly. 

These injurious results of tho separation of a largo number of 
individuals from their families are not, however, confined to the 
north. Under somewhat differing circumstances they have their 
parallel in the south, whore the peasants equally find that in ordi¬ 
nary years the produce of their land is by itself iusufficieut for their 
requirements; and vast numbers, both of men .and unmarried girls, 
are engaged during ceitain periods of the year in tho special indus¬ 
tries that have sprung up. Among these may bo mentioned tho 
fisheries on the Volga and Don, and at their mouths in the Caspian 
Sea and Sea of Azov; the wool-washing at Rostoff and other places; 
and the carriage, storage, and shipping of grain at tho various 
centres and ports of that important trade. These occupations annu¬ 
ally draw from their homes, for short periods, large numbers of 
peasants, in some cusos men and in others women, who are massed 
together under ciicumstances w'hich are most injurious to their moral 
welfare. I ha^o mj^self seen some six hundred women, of ages vary¬ 
ing hetw een eighteen and twenty-five, assembled in tho late autumn 
at a wool-washing cstahlishnient at Rostoff on Don. These young 
women had most of them come from great distances, very few of 
them had any relation or connection in tho place in which they were 
working, and ninety per cent, were totally without education and 
could not enjoy the smallest intellectual pleasure. The nature of 
their work was monotonous in tho extreme, and they were herded 
together like animals witlmut even proper shelter at night, but 
owing to the special demand for their labour at a particxilar time and 
in a particular place, their wages were good. Sundays and the 
numerous Russian Saints’ days, ancient custom obliged them to spend 
in idleness, and tho “ braktirs ” were their natural and only resorts 
for amusement. It is easy to imagine the degrading consequences 
of such a life, and it must be remembered that the harm done is not 
confined to tho locality in which it originates, for when the work is 
over the women return to their homes and communicate to their 
families tho corrupt influences which they have imbibed. 

In most countries tho peasants engaged in agriculture are simple- 
minded, and have a fairly high moral standard; but in Russia many 
circumstances have combined to deteriorate their character. Low- 
class farming, with its absolute dependence on the influence of the 
seasons, always partakes somewhat of the nature of gambling; but in 
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Little Bussia this is particularly the case. The soil is good where it 
has not been exhausted, but the harvest may entirely fail through 
such mischances as a want of rain at seasonable periods, or the 
inroads of locusts and other insects which destroy the young rising 
com, or consume the grain in the formed ear. The price, again, 
which the peasant is able to obtain for his produce depends on cir¬ 
cumstances over which he has no control, and which are to him a 
pure chance. If the exchange is low and the crop in America bad, 
the prices in Bussia are high, the grain easily sold, and roubles flow 
into the pocket of the peasant. On the other hand, if the Bussian 
harvest is deficient owing to the constantly recurring droughts, 
whilst the yield of grain in America is plentiful, and the exchange 
perhaps unfavourable to the exporter, the peasant finds himself, 
through no fault of his own, with little to sell, and obliged to sell 
that little at unremunerative prices. One year ho is rolling in money 
which he does not know how to spend to advantage, and the greater 
part of which he consumes in drink, while the next finds him in the 
most dire distress, and quite unable to meet the demands of the tax- 
collector. He has no capital wherewith to tide over hard times, and 
he never attempts to lay by for a bad season. He is improvident 
in tne extreme, and hopes each year that the Fates will befriend him 
and that his fields will be fruitful. Anything approacliing a high- 
class system of farming is quite beyond his ken, and he has no 
notion of a judicious arrangement of his crops, so that a dry or wet 
season that may be unfavourable to one kind shall be beneficial to 
another, thus minimising his loss from extremes of heat or moisture. 
His method of tilling the land is most primitive, and he continues to 
scratch the surface with a plough of the same construction as was 
used by his ancestors when they first settled in the country. Except 
when a particularly heavy crop has to be harvested and carried, he 
has generally an excess of labour at his disposal^and when in a bad 
season the yield of his farm is insufficient to meet his wants, he 
immediately cries out that he has not land enough. He calculates 
that if he could have carried out his scratching and sowing processes 
over the fields of a neighbouring proprietor, he would with the same 
bad yield per acre have harvested, on the increased area, sufficient 
for his requirements. The Russian peasants when in the condition 
of serfs had none of these troubles and anxieties, and the land-thirst 
was an unknown disease. The proprietor obliged the communes on 
his estate to store, in good seasons, a supply of grain to meet the 
deficiencies of a poor harvest, and he himself supplied the further 
capital which was necessary to tide over bad years. His notions on 
farming were not scientific, and he was content to see his peasants 
still using the agricultural implements of their remote ancestors, but 
he insisted on a certain amount of order and organization which is 
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wanting tO'daj. He thrashed his serfs if they were drunk too often, 
and he kept their pockets so empty, and the price of the Todfki of 
which he was the monopolist so high, that they had eomparatiTely 
little opportunity of gratifying their passion for liquor. This was 
very well while it lasted, but now that the control is withdrawn the 
reaction is all the greater. The peasant has now to think and act 
for himself, and as regards action, his great happiness is to find that 
he can postpone it at his own pleasure, and he never does to-day 
what there is any chance of his being able to do to-morrow. 

The results of his laziness and improvidence have naturally 
been most disastrous, but ho has no inclination to seek a remedy 
in increased personal exertion or self-restraint. He cannot help, 
however, realising his deplorable condition, and his mind is ever 
active while he seeks for the causes of his troubles in every direction 
but the right one- As a serf he never thought at all, but now he is 
full of ideas; ho or some of his family have visited and worked in a 
town, and some of them have been soldiers and perhaps joined in the 
late campaigns in the Tlalkan Peninsula, where many old ideas were 
discarded and many now ones imbibed. It is impossible that masses 
of men should remain in the closest contact for months together, and 
be subjected to the variety of influences which are developed by a 
first acquaintance with the manners and customs of foreign nation¬ 
alities, without an immense effect on their minds and a general 
awakenment and enlightenment. When some hundreds of thousands 
of men are brought and kept together, the influence of the few, 
however small may be their number, who have received any educa¬ 
tion and can form any ideas on what they see and hear, will soon 
make itself felt throughout the whole mass. The Russian soldiers 
who fought in 1876 learned that among the nations who were their 
immediate neighbours there was a degree of national prosperity 
which did not exist in their own country. They learned also that 
there were forms of government other than autocracy, under which 
a peasantry can live and thrive, and they heard of a constitution 
existing in Roumania and of one being given to Bulgaria. Their 
impressions on these subjects were generally confused, but they all 
pointed in one direction, namely, to a shaking of their belief in the 
absolute necessity or utility of the institutions with which they were 
acquainted at home; and when the army was disbanded and the 
soldier returned to his native village, he communicated his new ideas 
to those who surrounded him 

The circumstances of the war produced rapidly, and on a large scale, 
effects of the same class as those which were being caused more 
slowly, but constantly, by the concentration and development of 
manufacturing and other industries, and by the accompanying 
assemblage of large numbers of peasants in certain districts and 
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towns. The spread of railway and other commanications has in 
many ways promoted this concentratioB of industries in, certain 
localities, and has rendered it possible for the peasant to travel 
hundreds of miles in search of employment, and to return frequently 
home to repeat to his village associates the strange things which he 
has heard in a mixed society, where new ideas originate, where news¬ 
papers circulate, and where every topic is discussed with animation. 
The consideration of all these circumstances suflSciently establishes 
the fact that the present condition of the Bussian peasantry is both 
materially and morally most unsatisfactory. 

The bad harvests in the succession of years immediately preceding 
1881, and the accompanying ravages of a virulent and widespread 
cattle plague, have’completed the misery which idleness and improvi¬ 
dence were steadily producing; and the removal of restraint, the 
separation of families, and tho assemblage of large numbers of the 
most ignorant classes amid tho strange scenes of town and camp life, 
have unsettled their minds and degraded their morals. The counter¬ 
acting conservative influences of religion and loyalty have been 
terribly weakened; that of property, which it was sought to intro¬ 
duce by binding the peasant to the land of which he became the 
owner under tho provisions of the Great Act of Emancipation, has 
never taken root; and education is still in its complete infancy, and 
has not so far had any tangible effect. The peasant never respected 
the Church as represented by her ministers, for they were drawn 
from the same class as himself, could boast of no special superiority 
of education, and, from the force of circumstances, were more gener¬ 
ally distinguished by their immorality than by their virtues. As a 
symbol of nationality, an integral part of the system of the State, 
and an embodiment of his superstitions, the ceremonies of his religion 
were formerly unreasoningly accepted, but lately his faith has been 
considerably shaken. 

When the peasant passes his threshold in the morning and meets 
a priest, he spits and crosses himself, as a charm wherewith to ward 
off the misfortunes presaged by an evil omen. This symbolic spitting 
is a token of contempt and hatred among Eastern nations, and the 
particular custom above referred to is believed to have originated in 
the old times, when tho heathen Russians most frequently saw the 
priest accompanied by the agents of the princes who had accepted 
Christianity, and who were forcing the new religion upon their 
subjects at the point of the sword. The priest, when he thus 
appeared, was an object of hatred and alarm, and he has never since 
possessed the character or attainments to win the respect and esteem 
of the people. Tho teachings of the Greek Church were finally 
received with the same superstitious awe as the old heathen rites, but 
now that a glimmering of enlightenment has cast suspicion on the 
truth and efficacy of its miracles and ceremonies, the whole fabric of 
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religion, as hitherto accepted by the peasant, falls to the grbnnd, 
and the position of the great Tsar himself, the mystiodl and saeced 
head of the national church, is compromised by the r^eotion sjf the 
old superstitions. 

The tendencies of the Russians in matters of property hare, .&onst 
time immemorial, been socialistic, as is most strongly evidmiced by 
the existence of the ancient institution of the village commune. The 
Act of Emancipation confirmed tht communal system; and, furthar* 
it took land from the nobles and gave it inalienably to the peasants. 
The former were, it is true, compensated by the State, which, in its 
turn, was to be recouped for the outlay by a Land Redemption Tax 
to bo levied on the peasantry. But this arrangement for compensa^ 
tion was a detail not understood by the newly liberated serf. He 
knew that the nobles formerly claimed and maintained a right of 
ownership over lands which had now been definitely handed over to 
him by the express desire of the Tsar, and he knew that personally 
he had given nothing in return for what he had received. The 
proprietor had paid his taxes for him, and, on the other hand, had 
profited by his labour while he was still a serf; now that he was a 
free man it was natural that he should have to pay his taxes himself, 
and he did not realise that a large portion of the annual payments 
which the State demanded from him were, in fact, the purchase- 
money of his newly acquiied property. His gdneral impression was 
that his lands had for ages been unjustly withheld from him, and he 
was often seized with the idea, particularly where the great land- 
owners were absentees, that tho Tsar had intended the whole of the 
land to be distributed among tho peasantry, and that it was only by 
the wicked machinations of tho nobility that a large portion was still 
kept back. These ideas as to inherent rights in the soil have in 
many districts never died out, and have lately been made use of by 
political agitators as a means of exciting the peasantry against their 
superiors. The great proprietors are now, however, almost univer¬ 
sally absentees, and cannot personally be reached; and attempts at the 
forcible seizure of their property have been met by the determined 
action of the authorities, and by the dispatch of troops, when neces¬ 
sary, to quell a disturbance. But unfortunately the promptitude 
displayed by the Government in such instances has not convinced 
the peasant that he was wrong in his pretensions, and he is merely 
embittered against those whose superior prosperity he still considers 
an injustice. 

Besides the landlords, there is another class in the south and 
west by whom the peasant thinks that he has been defrauded. The 
Jews, whom Government restrictions prevent from becoming agri¬ 
culturists, and who are debarred from accepting employment in any 
ordinary industrial establishment, by the fact of thmr Sabbath Umit- 
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ing them to four and a half days of labour during the Christian week, 
have from necessity turned their attention almost exclusively to 
trade. The improvidence of the agriculturist and his want of capital 
have rendered the assistance of a money-lender and middleman an 
absolute necessity to him, and this requirement has been naturally 
supplied by the presence of the Jew, whoso sobriety, thrift, energy, 
and commercial instincts render him especially fit for the vocation. 
The more improvident the peasantry, the greater are the imme¬ 
diate profits of the Jews, and whilst the former have become steadily 
impoverished, many of the latter ha\ o acquired comparative wealth. 
There is nothing astonishing, therefore, in the ill-feeling which 
has arisen towards the Jews, and that ill-feeling has been accom¬ 
panied by the persuasion that there }nust be a special injustice in 
the superior material prosperity of a race whom the Government, 
by penal legislation, had emphatically marked out as inferior to the 
Christians. Religious fanaticism is almost unknown in Russia, and 
indifEerentism is rather the rule among a peasantry which lives in 
amity with Mahommedans, Roman Catholics, and Lutherans alike; 
but it requires a strong hand to restrain a semi-civilised and poverty- 
stricken people from attacking and plundering their richer and 
defenceless neighbours. The Government did not show this strong 
hand in defence of the Jews, and political agitators eagerly fanned 
the flame of animosity against the alien race, and saw with pleasure 
the spread of disturbances which would cither load to a collision be¬ 
tween the people and the authorities, or ojicn the eyes of the masses 
to the weakness of the latter, and to their own strength. 

Up to this point I have dwelt at groat length on the con¬ 
dition of the peasantry. They form the immense majority of the 
population in Russia; and while they remained as serfs in a state of 
complete ignorance and servile dependence, and without oppor¬ 
tunities for communication and intercliimge of ideas, the efforts of 
professional agitators would have been wasted upon them, and there 
could be no danger of a real social convulsion in the Empire. 
Now, as I have pointed out, circumstances have changed, and both 
the disturbances connected with the land question, which have been 
frequent and widespread, and the more general and remarkable move¬ 
ment against the Jew's, show that, particularly among the peasantry 
of the south, the ground is to a certain extent prepared to receive 
the seed of revolutionary ideas. 

The next chief points of importance to consider are the con¬ 
dition of the classes which furnish the most active recruits to the 
revolutionist societies, and the probabilities of the spread or subsi¬ 
dence of the movement which has drawn so many young men and 
women into the ranks of an irreconcilable opposition to the present 
system of government. There is, as I have shown, some foundation 
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for tlie general statement whicli has been made that the peal^tiy 
are becoming disaffected, but there have so far been be^dlt VJy 
instances of an ordinary uneducated moujik joining in the plots of 
the revolutionists. Nevertheless, many of the political criminals 
have been officially described as peasants, and consequently a false 
idea has been spread abroad as to their social status. It requires to 
be more generally understood that in Russia every man and woman 
has an official designation, the women being described according to 
the rank of their husbands or fathers. A son necessarily inherits 
the rank of his father, and is only in very rate instances promoted by 
special favour, and thus the peasant who may have acquired fortune 
and education continues to be classed officially with the commonest 
agricultural labourer. 

It is in the classes next above the peasantry that we must seek the 
chief leaders and agents of the Nihilist party. The bulk of the 
conspirators are the sons and daughters of priests, of small traders 
and minor officials in the county towns, or of struggling professional 
men. They are always young in years, and the average age of 
those who have been executed is probably not above twenty-five 
There have been no family men among the convicted Nihilists, and 
there have been hardly any who possessed even a moderate private 
fortune. They are almost invai iably persons who have sought by 
education to improve their social position, and whoso aspirations have 
been disappointed, cither because want of means has prevented them 
from completing the univoisity course, or because, having completed 
it, they have failed to procure such employment as they considered 
suitable. Their superficial education has unfitted them for the occu¬ 
pations natural to their sphere in life, and has not opened to them 
any higher career. 

It often happens that the son of a small trader, or of a petty 
tchinovnik in an out-of-the-way country town or village, which his 
parents have peihaps never left, is sent to the Government school in the 
chief town of the district. There he meets with far more to disturb 
his mind than ordinarily awaits every boy in the new life upon 
which he enters on first going to school. lie has grown up in a 
society but little removed from barbarism ; and though his parents 
may have been shining lights in their own circle, it requires but a 
slight acquaintance with the more civilised ways of a larger town to 
convince the unfortunate lad that his immediate relations are brutal 
in their manners and ignorant in the extreme. The feeling of supe* 
riority created by the new ideas he receives does not, however, do 
him much harm, until, the course of the Lyc4o having been com« 
pleted, he returns to the parental roof, and is expected to becomo 
again one of the family, and probably to follow his fatheris occupa¬ 
tion or trade. After a few weeks the mind of the youth revolts 
from the idea of passing the remainder of his days among such 
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barbarous surroundings, and in the society of those whom be bas loamt 
to despise. Ho cannot fall into the old ways, he cannot adapt him¬ 
self to the position, and a quarrel with his relations generally ensues. 
His conceit is encouraged by the sense of his superiority over those 
around him. This superiority, he reasons, is due to education, and 
ho thinks that if he were still farther to pursue his studies he might 
attain to great things. There are several large universities in 
Eussia, and the possession of a certificate or degree from one of these 
establishments is indispensable to candidates for government posts of 
any importance, and for entrance into many of the professions. The 
natural ambition of the youth is therefore to enter a university, and 
though his parents may oppose his wish, he generally carries his 
point in the end, and proceeds to swell the throng of students in one 
of the university towns. There his first difficulties are pecuniary. 
His allowance from home, if he has any, is seldom sufficient to pay 
even the expenses of board and lodging, which he finds much higher 
than he had anticipated. He next probably discovers that the course 
which he desires to complete is much longer than ho had expected, 
and that some new regulation has put special difficulties in his way. 
He perseveres, however, and perhaps after some throe or four years 
spent in poverty and discontent, and surrounded by a society of 
which every member has some grievance, he at last obtains his cer¬ 
tificate. If he gets as far as this he is lucky, for he is as likely as 
not, even without any active participation in a disturbance, to have 
been disgraced and dismissed from the university in consequence 
of some academical row. The story of Kibaltchick, the amateur 
chemist, who was hung for his share in the murder of the late 
Emperor, is most instructive on this point. According to the uncon¬ 
troverted statements of his ^'ounsel, Kibaltchick was dismissed from 
the university without any real crime having been proved against him. 
His indignant protests drew down on him the special wrath of the' 
authorities, and finally led to his imprisonment. He remained in 
confinement for two years, and when at length ho was brought to 
trial the court acquitted him. But this did not free him from the 
results of the apparently unjust suspicions of the university autho¬ 
rities, for although liberated from prison, he was placed under police 
surveillance. In this position no career or profession was open to 
him, and though a man of considerable talent and education, he 
might have been reduced to starvation. Driven to extremity, 
Kibaltchick procured a false passport and changed his name, and 
this according to the laws of Eussia was a most grave offence. But 
it was his first proved illegal act, and his counsel forcibly pleaded 
that the authorities who drove him to it were responsible for his 
subsequent career of crime. 

Such cases as that of Kibaltchick, where failure, disappointment, 
and ruin are caused by the ill-considered or unjust action of the 
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authorities, are uufortuuatelj not exceptional t but, 
there are innumerable instances where the superficial edu^o^u 
which the student contrives to pick up at the universit|', pi^otci iU" 
sufficient to fit for a serious profession an individual whose ins^iScds 
never really rise above the level of the uncivilised surroundings 
among which he was born. A spirit of intense restlessness if pro*" 
duced, and there is a vague and uncertain energy; but that steady 
perseverance and serious application to the immediate affair in hand, 
which is essential to success in the ordinary walks of life, is as 
wanting in the student as it was in his parents. Ho is, however, 
quite insensible of these defects, and he considers that he is ill-used 
by society when he finds that the practical difficulties of life in the 
new sphere which he had sought are too great for him. Such in¬ 
dividuals, failing to make a career for themselves, too often devote 
their energies to the preaching of a war against society, and to the 
promotion of discontent among their follows. They find numerous 
disciples, and that not only among young men, but among young 
women also. In Russia, where in the middle classes the seclusion of 
women was even a few years ago nearly as great as in a harem, the 
advocate of women’s rights would to-day find little to demand for 
any class of females above the level of the peasantry. The moujik 
still administers corporal chastisement to his wife as he would to his 
child, and his right to do so, though denied by the written law, is 
tacitly acknowledged in practice. The girl, however, whose brother 
has been described as going to the Lycee and subsequently to the 
university, is nearly as independent as her male relations. Like her 
brother, and from similar causes, she too often becomes disgusted 
with her home, and determines to seek what she imagines to be the 
delights of the independent life led by the numerous female students 
who follow various university courses, and particularly that of medi¬ 
cine. Sometimes, when her parents refuse her permission to leave 
home, she simply runs away, and, having no passport, her position at 
once becomes illegal, and sho naturally finds her companions among 
those who, like herself, have got into some trouble with the authori¬ 
ties. In some cases enthusiasts like Solovieff, who fired at the late 
Tsar in April, 1879, marry girls with whom they have scarcely any 
acquaintance, and for whom they have no feeling of affection, merely 
to free them from the obligation of obtaining a passport from their 
parents, and their consent to leave homo. The young husband and 
wife proceed together to tho university town, and there, having no 
particular taste for each other’s society, they often separate immedi¬ 
ately, and even where they would desire to maintain their mutual 
connection, the pressure of poverty and the difficulties of their posi¬ 
tion irequently oblige them to part company. Even without the 
specially demoralising effect of such circumstances as I have just 
mentioned, the general influences of life at the universities are most 
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injurious to the majority of the young women who frequent them. 
Tho ideas of family ties and of the obligations of married life which 
prevail in the homes of the students are probably lax enough, but 
even these are cast to the winds by the young men and women who 
adopt a code of morals of their own in the Bohemian society of which 
they have become members. Parental authority, which a few years 
ago was such a marked feature in domestic life in Russia, has become 
a thing of the past as far as regards the majority of the students, and 
university and government officials aro equally condemned. The 
mystic reverence for the Tsar appears absurd to the young philoso¬ 
phers, and the Church itself is despised by those who have learnt to 
recognise the ignorance of its ministers, and the superstition with 
which its rites are practised by the ignorant masses. 

Thus it appears that all those conservative influences produced 
either by loyalty to a sovereign, by faith in an established church, 
or by the ties of a cherished and contented home life, are wanting to 
that important factor among the Russian people which chiefly repre¬ 
sents an awakenment from tho traditions of serfdom and a desire for 
enlightenment and progress. Is it to bo wondered at that recruits 
to the revolutionary movement aro so rapidly forthcoming, and that 
all purely repressive measures fail to check tho disturbing current P 
The activity of particular groups is undoubtedly temporarily arrested 
by the seizure of their leaders, but executions fail to strike terror 
into the hearts of the numerous individuals who cherish the memory 
of Jeliabofi*, Perovskaya, and their companions on tho scaffold as 
martyrs to a true cause. Their only firm belief is in the wrongs 
and degradations of their countrymen, and they are confirmed in 
their determination to terrorise the government as tho only effectual 
and possible means of forcing its attention and liberal action. These 
causes and sentiments will prolong the disturbance in Russian 
society until the aspirations of the reasonable party of liberty are 
gratified by the introduction of such reforms as will be a guarantee 
to the cause of freedom and progress. There are of course among 
the present revolutionists in Russia many individuals whose reason 
is naturally so completely disordered that they would remain con¬ 
tinually at war even with the best-constituted society. But the 
number of those who aro thus cursed by nature is, as elsewhere, com¬ 
paratively small. They are incapable of forming by themselves a 
party sufficient to cause serious disquietude to a strong government, 
such as must be maintained in Russia if the nation is to be brought 
safely through the crisis of transition from barbarism to civilii 
The unreasonably discontented outcasts of society only become a g 
danger when joined to determined groups of intelligent men, whose 
grievances and aspirations are in many respects understood, and even 
sympathised with, by the very judges who nevertheless feel obliged 
to condemn them to the fate of the gallows. 
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The great difficulty confronting the Euseian Gk^vemment liciin 
the fact that the low state of civilisation and the ignorance of the 
lower classes must compel a very gradual introduction of what may 
be recognised as the most urgently required reforms, and a careful 
avoidance of all sweeping measures. Sudden changes would disturb 
and confuse the masses; slow progress will, it is to be feared, fail to 
satisfy the Irreooncilables, who will either disbelieve the sincerity of 
the Government, or will consider its cautious advances as inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. 

At present the classes in Eussia that produce the disturbances 
are very limited in numbers, but it is evident that they must rapidly 
increase with the development of the nation. It is not, however, 
either from such a rovolutionary party as exists to-day that the 
disruption of the empire is to be apprehended. So fur, the theories 
and action of the revolutionists are quite beyond the comprehension 
of the immense majority of the Russian people; but the crisis will 
come when increasing discontent has made the peasantry anxious 
for change, when in the general turmoil of a social revolution each 
of the various races inhabiting the empire endeavours to shift for 
itself, and when even among those who are to-day assumed to be of 
one stock, the difference of character and sentiment which I have 
pointed out as so strong between north and south will infallibly 
declare itself and will add its force to the other elements of con¬ 
fusion. 

As long as the mass of the peasantry remains passive, a revolution 
is an impossibility. The immediate danger is that the unfortunate 
economical condition of the agricultural classes, which threatens to 
grow worse, will render them the leady tools of agitators, who, 
knowing the futility of addrossmg them on purely political griev¬ 
ances, will appeal with force to their passions as miserable creatures, 
unjustly condemned to endure poverty and distress for the benefit of 
others; and the anti-Jewish disturbances are a significant sign of 
what may bo done in that direction. The continual agitation of the 
revolutionists, and their success against the person of the late Tsar, 
have ah’eady given some unpleasant shocks to the autocratic authority. 
By wise measures for the improvement of the condition of the 
peasantry, and by encouraging the development of suitable industries, 
the crisis may be postponed; but the time gained must be eagerly 
devoted to securing the contentment and the loyalty of all those 
sections of society which stand between the ignorant agriculturist and 
the Government and aristocracy. It is on the goodwill and od- 
operation of the middle and lower middle classes that the Govern- 
menir must be entirely dependent to meet and check the violence of 
the lower orders. To-day the natural allies of authority are either 
apathetic or hostile. E. E. G, Law. 
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It has been repeatedly urged by the opponents of Physiological 
Experimentation, that Sir Charles Bell in his later life declared that 
his physiological discoveries had been really made by Anatomy only, 
and that he had only made Experiments for the satisfaction of others; 
and a quotation to this effect has been lately brought prominently 
forward by Mrs. Dr. A. Kingsford, in order to set in the most 
unfavourable light-what she characterises as the needless, fruitless, 
and barbarous experiments of Magendio on the same subject. 

As it is probable that the Vivisection question will be again brought 
before Parliament, I think it important that the public should be 
informed of the real history of the discoveries with which Sir Charles 
Bell is commonly credited; that history having been most erro¬ 
neously narrated by his brother-in-law, Mr. A. Shaw ^ (who may be 
presumed to have written with Bell's sanction and authority), and 
its errors, though fully exposed at the time^ (during Bell's life), 
having been repeated and even exaggerated by the most recent of his 
biographers.^ 

The great discovery ordinarily attributed to Sir Charles Bell, is 
that of the distinctness of the motor and sensory nerve-fibres; as 
shown by the separate existence of motor and sensory endowments, 
(1) in the anterior and posterior roots of the Spinal nerves, in whose 
trunks these two orders of fibres are bound up together; and (2) in 
certain nerves of the Head, some of which aro motor only, whilst 
others aro sensory only. These doctrines, according to Mr. A. Shaw, 
had been conceived as far back as 1809; and were then embodied in 
a tract which Bell printed for private distribution among his friends,* 
under the title Idea of a New Anatomy of the Brain. In support 
of this statement Mr. Shaw cited certain passages from Bell’s very 
scarce tract, which, read in the light of subsequent events, seemed an 
adequate justification of it. But, unluckily for the credit of both, a 
copy of the tract had found its way into the possession of a certain 
Mr. Alexander Walker, who had claims of his own to advance; and 
he reprinted it in full in a thin volume (now before me) published 
anonymously in 1839, under the title of Documents and Dates of 
Modern Discoveries in the Nervous System. 

(1) Narrative of the Diteoveries of Sir Charlet Sell the Nervoue Syetem (1839). 

(2) Srituk and Foreign Medical Review, January, 1840. 

(3) Eneychpeedia Britanniea, vol. iii. (1876). 

(4) Sit Charles Bell himself fixed the date as 1811 
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I well remember the sensation wHcb Was jKroduoed at tbe tiate> 
among those who took an interest in the subject, by this pablioaMon .} 
from which it plainly appeared that the fundamental c0Qe€Kptio& 
enunciated in this “ Idea ” had gone no further than this,—** that the 
nerves of sense, the nerves of motion, and the vital nerves, are dil- 
tinot throughout their whole course, though they seem sometimes 
united in one bundle; and that they depend for their attributes 
the organs of the brain to which they are severally attached whilst, 
in carrying out this conception, Bell, misled by his Anatomy, had 
pone altogether wrong. 

This doctrine was by no means new. It had been known from a 
Very early period that our limbs can only feel or move (I use these 
words in their ordinary sense) by virtue of tho nerve-trunks which 
connect their skin and muscles with the Spinal Cord, and through it 
with the Brain. And although, when a limb is paralysed, it is 
usually deprived at the same time of feeling and of motion, yet as 
cases were occasionally observed in which motion was lost without 
feeling, or (more rarely) feeling was lost without motion, the idea arose 
that two distinct sots of fibres may bo bound up in the same trunks; 
one for feeling and the other for motion,—or, as we should now 
express it more scientifically, one set conducting impressions made 
on the sensory surfaces towards the central i>ensonwn, whilst the 
other transmits nerve-force from the motoi centres of the nervous 
system to the muscles which it stimulates to contraction. This idea 
found distinct expression in the writings of certain ancient medical 
authors; and cropped up from time to time in mJfiom medical 
literature, some writers approving it, while others dissented from it. 
And it was formally advanced in 1809 by Mr, Alexander Walker; 
who, in a paper entitled “New Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Brain in Particular, and of the Nervous System in General,” pub¬ 
lished in tho Archnts of TJnwerml Science for July in that year, 
argued “ that medullary action ” (or, as we should now say, a nerve- 
current), “ commences in the organs of sense; passes, in a general 
manner, to tho spinal marrow, by the anterior fdscicuU of the 
spinal nerves, which are, therefore, nertee of sensation, and ascends 
through the anterior columns of the spinal marrow, to the hemi¬ 
spheres of the Cerebrum,” in which he located the semonum 
commune. Thence he traced his “ medullary action ” downwards and 
backwards into the Cerebellum, which he supposed to be the centre 
of volition, from this “ it descends through the posterior columns of 
the spinal marrow, and expands through the posterior fasciculi of all 
the nerves, which are, therefore, the nerves of volition, toward the 
muscular system.” 

Thus, then, it is clearly Mr. Alex. Walker who must be credited 
with the first promulgation of the idea of the fuuctional distinctness 
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of the anterior anH posterior roots of the Spinal nerves, in virtue of 
what he supposed to he their connections with the Cerebrum and the 
Cerebellum respectively: but, working out this idea under a wrong 
conception of the relative functions of the two brain-centres, he was 
led to regard the anterior roots as sensory, and the posterior as motor ; 
and, as he neither submitted nor proposed to submit this erroneous 
doctrine to the test of experiment, it fell unheeded to the ground. 

Now those who only know the history of Bell’s work either 
directly or indirectly through Mr. A. Shaw’s first account of it, will be 
considerably surprised to learn that (whether or not he was acquainted 
with Walker’s speculations) he pursued, in the first instance, pre¬ 
cisely the same Anatomical track; and that, through his having 
followed this under the guidance of another wrong preconception as 
to the functions of the Cerebellum (which had not at that date been 
elucidated by experiment), the physiological conclurion at which he 
arrived was even farther from the truth than that of his predecessor. 

A distinguished Edinburgh Professor of the last century, I)r. Eobert 
Whytt, who had studied with great care what ho termed the “vital 
and involuntary motions ” of the body, had argued with considerable 
ingenuity, that whilst the cerebrum is the centre of sensation and the 
originator of voluntary motion, the eerebel/um is the organ of such 
“ vital and involuntary motions ’’ as the action of the heart and the 
muscular walls of the alimentary canal, together with the movements 
of respiration. Now Bell, brought up in the Edinburgh school, and 
commencing his investigations under the influence of this prepos¬ 
session, was lid by it in an entirely wrong direction ; for the whole 
argument of his “ Idea ” is to the effect that the anterior roots of the 
spinal nerves minister both to sensation and lohintarn motion, in virtue 
of their connection with the Cerebrum, while the posterior roots 
“govern the operation of the vise ora necessary to the continuance of 
life,” in virtue of their connection with the Cerebellum. He did 
institute experiments, indeed, both on the columns of the Spinal Cord 
and on the roots of the spinal nerves ; but, under the influence of his 
Anatomical preconception, ho entirely missed the true meaning of 
their results, and deemed them to be confirmatorv of his erroneous 
views:— 

“ Experiment L —I opened the spine, and pricked and injured 
the posterior filaments of the nerves; no motion of the muscles 
followed. I then touched the anterior division; immediately the 
parts were convulsed.” 

"Experiment IT. —I now destroyed the posterior part of the spinal 
marrow by the point of a needle ; no convulsive movement followed. 
I injured the anterior part, and the animal was coiavulsed.” 

The experiments thus narrated by Bell in a letter to his brother 
dated March 2, 1810, have been cited as proving that he had thus 
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early attriUuted motor functions to the aRterio? roots, sensory, to 
the posterifor. But the inference which he himsSlf drew from. tho|0 
at the timfe was altogether different:— ’ \i, 

“ It is aimipst superfluous to say that the part of the spinal marroT^' 
having senssbility [«>., tho anterior column] comes from the Oere* 
brum; tho pmterior and insensible part belongs to the Cerebellum," 

Thus, aitliough on tho track of a great Physiological discovery, 
Bell allowed himself to be completely diverted from it by his Anato* 
mical preepneoption. Of tho functional relations of the two sets 
of norve-rpots, there is not the remotest hint in this “ Idea." 

None tho less, however, do I recognise in it what (to my mind) 
eOBStituttis the real basis of Bell’s claim to tho elucidation of the 
meaning of tho double origin of the Spinal nerves. “ Considering,” 
he said, “ that tho spinal nerves have a double root, and being of 
opinion that the properties of tho nerves are derived from their 
connections with tho parts of the brain, I thought that I had an 
opportunity 0 / my opinion to the test of experiment, and of 
proving at the same tune that nerves of different endowments were in 
the same cord and held together by the same sheathf’ This was, 
unquestionably, one of tho most fertile suggestions that the insight 
of a man of genius has over put forth for the guidance of Physiolo¬ 
gical inquiry; and oven if Boll had never himself pursued it farther, 
he would clearly be entitled to a very largo share of any discoveries 
that others might make by working upon it. It seems, however, as 
if the unsatisfactory character of tho results ho obtained, and his 
dislike to cxperimcntal,ion upon living animals, turned his thoughts 
in a different direction ; and he applied himself for some years to 
the study of tho Nerves of tho Face, on the peculiarities of whose 
anatomical distrilnition he seems to have long pondered, with the idea 
that these might furnish him with the key of which he was in search. 

Boll, as is well known, had considerable artistic ability; and one 
of the earliest of bis publications was his very valuable Anatomy 
of Expression, in which he pointed out how close is the relation 
between many of tho muscular movements by which the Emotions 
are expressed, and those concerned in Respiration. Still, as it would 
seem, under the “ dominant idea ’’ of a special set of nerves for the 
“ vital and involuntary motions," he assigned this special motor func¬ 
tion to tho seventh pair, which arises by a single root, and supplies 
the muscles of the face generally; whilst he supposed the fifth pair, 
which arises (like the spinal nerves) by a double root, to be the nerve 
of ordinary (or voluntary) motion for the muscles of tho face generally, 
as well as of sensation for its sensory surfaces. Tho analogy of the 
fifth pair to tho spinal nerves (which was no new idea) seemed to him 
to be further indicated by the existei^ce of a ganglion ” upon its 
larger root, corresponding with that which is seen on the posterior. 
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roots of the spinal nerves. Following np this train of Imsoningj he 
instituted eocperiments with the view of determining what function the 
fifth pair had in virtue of its double root, which the seven^ pair had 
not. And as he found that division of the seventh pairrwhilst par¬ 
tially paralysing the muscles of the face, did not in any perceptible 
degree impait its sensibility, whilst section of either |of the three 
divisions of the fifth pair destroys the sensibility of the i part of the 
face it supplies, he came to the conclusion that the sonAory endow¬ 
ments of the fifth pair are due to its possession of a double root; a 
conclusion which he strengthened by the consideration that\ the third, 
fourth, and sixth nerves—which, being distributed exclTieively to 
the muscles of the eye-ball, cannot be supposed to have! ssiy 6m; 
motor endowments—all arise by single roots. 

In this way. Bell was led to assign to the two roots of the Spinal 
nerves the same double function which he attributed to the two roots 
of the fifth pair of nerves of the Head; and thence to assign the sensory 
function to the posterior roots, because, like the second root of the 
fifth, they bore ganglia before uniting with the motor roots.^ How 
to say that Bell, by this train of reasoning, discovered the m#tor and 
sensory functions of the anterior and posterior roots of the Spinal 
nerves, is utterly preposterous. He had not oven truly determined 
(as the event proved) the true functions of the fifth and seventh 
nerves of the Head. And the extension of his conclusions regarding 
the double roots of the Fifth pair, to the Spinal nerves generally, had 
rather the character of a happy guess, than of a logical sequence. 
Ho scientific Physiologist at the present time would think himself 
justified in putting forward such an extension as more than a 
suggestion, to be confirmed or negatived by experimental evidence. 
And let it not bo forgotten, moreover, that it was experiment alone 
which afforded Bell any reason whatever for attributing a sensory 
function to the gangliated root of the Fifth pair; and that without 
this basis, the question of the Spinal nerves remained exactly in 
the condition in which he had taken it up. 

It is, indeed, not a little curious that in the two memoirs (1821 
and 1822) in which Bell presented to the Royal Society the results 
of his investigations into the Fifth and Seventh nerves of the Head, 
the present doctrine of the Spinal nerves is nowhere explicitly stated. 
These memoirs can scarcely, indeed, be read in any other sense; and 
a manual of Anatomy published by Mr. John Shaw (another brother- 

(1) It is a significant indication of the chaotic ignorance which prsTailod on this sub¬ 
ject “ sixty years since,” that, as Boll himself informs us, ho found himself met, when 
first groping at the notion of the sensory endowments of tho posterior roots of the spinal 
nerves, by the current doctrine that the function of tho ganglia is “ to cut off sensation,” 

%.e. to allow these nerves to minister to tho “ vital and involuntary motions,” with¬ 
out our being made conscious either of those movements or of the impressions whidi 
excite them. 
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m*lav) in 1821 contains a tolerably clear in^»ti0n of ^t*.' jMow- 
over, Mr. J, Shaw, having visited Paris in 1821, and having refiefatgd 
to Magendie the experiments on the filth and seventh nerves whiifii 
he had made with Sir C. Bell, forther pointed out to him (a? 
appears from Magendie’s own narration)* the analogy of the Fifth to 
the Spinal nerves, and attributed to the double roots of these 

regular " nerves this double function of motion and sensation. 

It was at this point that Magendie took up the experimental 
inquiry, both as to the roots of the Spinal nerves, and the functions 
of the fifth and seventh nerves of the Head; and it will be conve¬ 
nient to dispose of the latter in the first instance. He showed that 
the second of the three divisions of the f\fth pair, is a nerve of sensa¬ 
tion only ; so that the part of the face which it supplies (between the 
eyes and the upper Ixp) depends for its motor action on the 
seventh pair, which ho regarded as the ordinary motor nerve 
of the face, ministering to its voluntary movements, as well as to 
those of expression and respiration. These corrections (which were 
confirmed by other experimenters) were not only accepted by 
Sir C. Bell, but were appropriated hy him as hts own; the reprints 
of the two memoirs just referred to being altered in successive 
editions of his “ Nervous System of the Human Body,” by omission, 
addition, and variation, not only without any acknowledgment of the 
source of the correction, but without the least intimation of a change. 
It is clear, therefore, that although ho shrank from making experi¬ 
ments himself, he was ready enough to profit by those of others. 

On testing experimentally Bell’s idea of the functions of the anterior 
and posterior roots of the Spinal nerves, and varying his experiments 
in every way he could think of, Magendie was only able to arrive at 
this general conclusion—that the anterior roots aro more especially 
motor, and the postoiior more especially sensory. For ho could not 
get over the fact that irritation of the anterior roots in tho living 
animal called forth signs of pain, and that irritation of tho posterior 
roots called forth movements. The repetition of the same experiments 
by others gave no more conclusive results; until, in 1831, Johann 
Muller (afterwards the celebrated Berlin professor) was able, by a 
very carefully devised method of experimentation upon frogs, to show 
that, for these animals at least. Bell’s doctrine was correct. And it 
was by the extension of the same method to warm-blooded animals, and 
by thp light of the new ideas then dawning® astotho “reflex function” 
of the Spinal Cord (which up to this time had been generally looked 
on as a bundle of nerves), that the truth of Bell’s doctrine capie at 
last to be fully established. For the movements called forth by irrita- 

(1) Journal do Fhyotologu, Octobre, 1821. 

(2) The veuy clear ideas long before promulgated by ProchaAka qathiapomt had 
been entirely forgotten. 
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tion of the posterior roots were found to be due, not to the direct 
transmission of motor impulses from them to the muscles, but to the 
transmission of a motor nerve-current through the anterior roots, in 
response to the stimulation given to the Spinal Cord itself by the 
irritation of the posterior; whilst, on the other hand, it was made 
clear that the indications of pain given when the anterior roots are 
irritated, are due to the presence, in those roots, of sensory filaments 
derived from the posterior, which pass inwards at tho point of junc¬ 
tion between the two. But for the well-devised and carefully 
executed experiments by which these difficulties were cleared up, the 
whole matter would have remained in the state of uncertainty in 
which I well remember it to have been, when I first entered on the 
study of the subject, previously to Muller’s experiments. 

Having myself been afterwards Sir Charles Bell’s pupil (in sur¬ 
gery) both in London and Edinburgh, I can testify from personal 
knowledge that he himself never admitted that his discoveries needed 
any confirmation whatever; but was always strong in the conviction, 
not only that ho had himself given all needful evidence of them, 
but that nothing more remained to be done in the Physiology of the 
Nervous System. It is not a little significant of his attitude of mind 
on this subject, that ho used to declare his complete inability to 
understand “ what Marshall Hall was driving at; ” the doctrine of 
rc^ex action independently of scn.sation being altogether “ beyond 
his comprehension.” As this last doctrine, which forms the basis of 
modern Neurology, is one which Anatomy could scarcely oven suggest, 
and which nothing but Experiment can demonstrate, I hope that Sir 
C. Bell’s opinion of the all-sufficiency of the study of Anatomy for 
the advancement of physiological science may henceforth bo appre¬ 
ciated at its true worthlessnr'ss. For I have shown, first, that Sir 
Charles Bell, trusting to Anatomy for his guidance, went altogether 
wrong in the first instance; secondly, that it was by experiment on the 
Nerves of the Face that ho was led into the right track; thirdly, that 
in regard to these, through placing too much trust in his Anatomical 
preconceptions, and insufficiently testing them by further Experi¬ 
ments, he was led into mistakes which were only corrected by tho 
experiments of Magendie; and, fourthly, that the most important 
discovery with which he is usually credited---that of the motor and 
sensory functions of tho anterior and posterior roots of the Spinal 
Nerves respectively—was only estahhstud in the true scientific sense 
by the Experiments of others working on his lines. Those experi¬ 
ments might have issued, for any real proof ever given by Bell to 
the contrary, in establishing some other doctrine of the Spinal nerve 
roots than that to which he had been led by his study of the nerves 
of tho Face,—such, for example, as that of Alex. Walker, or that of 
his own first “ Idea.” 
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These assertions are not now made lor the first time, wii^ the 
view (as might be urged) of lowering Sir Charles Bell’s orediti ezid 
thereby weakening the force of the testimony borne by him in regaird 
to the uselessness of Experimentation as a means of Physiolagioil 
discovery. Forty-two years ago, the history I have now sketched 
(which was then a matter of contemporary knowledge) was told hi 
detail in tho leading Medical Quarterly ; the misrepresentations of 
Mr. A. Shaw as to Sir 0. Bell’s “Idea” of 1811 were fully 
exposed; and Bell himself was distinctly charged with having 
altered what professed to be exact reprints of his papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions, in order to make them square with tho 
corrections supplied by the experiments of Magendie. To those 
charges, so far as I am aware, no reply was ever made, either by Mr. 
A. Shaw or Sir 0. Bell; but a new and more correct history, includ¬ 
ing a reprint of Bell’s “Idea,” was given by Mr. A. Shaw nearly thirty 
years later in the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology (vol. iii. 1869). 
Further, in Professor Vulpian’s Lemons sur la Physiologic du Systkme 
Nerveux (Paris, 1866), the history is narrated in terms almost iden¬ 
tical with my own, omitting only the reference I have supplied to 
Magendie’s first knowledge of Bell’s views, but inserting several of 
the altered passages in Bell’s Papers. And, finally, the venerable 
Professor Milne-Edwards, in his admirable Legons sur la Physiologic 
et VAnatomic Comparde (tomo xi. pp. 361, 362), has given a most 
true and just appreciation of tho respective shares which Bell and 
Magendie had in this great discovery. 

I have never admitted tho truth of the well-worn adage, “A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing; ” because every one who studies 
any subject whatever must begin with “ a little knowledge,” and 
only by its possession can know where and how to obtain more. 

But “ a little knowledge ” is dangerous when it leads its possessor 
to imagine that he (or she) knows all about the subject; and is 
doubly dangerous when it is taught as the whole truth to others. 
And this is exactly what Mrs. Dr. A. Kingsford has done, in her 
desire to excite a prejudice against Physiological Experimentation; 
fastening eagerly upon Sir Charles Bell’s depreciation of it, without 
taking any trouble to ascertain historically what that depreciation 
is worth. 

"William B. Oarpentkr. 
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When Mr. Mill’s Autobiography was giyen to the public nine years 
ago, it created a common impression that the father was even a more 
remarkable and singular figure than the son; and there was a 
general desire to know more about a personage of so many striking 
and original traits. Grote had already said enough in one of his 
minor pieces to stir a lively curiosity about the elder Mill. Apart 
from his publicly authenticated merits, which have for that matter 
fallen somewhat oiit of date both in history and philosophy, he had 
other merits, says Grote, which were not any less real:— 

“His unpremeditated oral exposition was hardly less effect!tro than his pre¬ 
pared work with the pen; his colloquial fertility on philosophical subjects, his 
power of discussing himself, and of stimulating others to discuss, his ready 
responsive inspirations through all the shifts and windings of a sort of Platonic 
dialogue—all these accomplishments were, to those who knew him, oven more 
impressive than what he composed for the press. Conversation with him was 
pot merely instructive, but provocative to the dormant intelligence. Of all 
persons whom we have known Mr. James MUl was the one who stood least 
remote from the lofty Platonic ideal of Dialectic— tov SiStivat koX 8€\ta6ai 
Koyov (the giving and receiving of reasons)—competent alike to examine 
others, or to bo examined by them on philosophy. When to this we add a 
strenuous character, earnest convictions, and single-minded devotion to truth, 
with an utter disdain of mere paradox, it may bo conceived that such a man 
ezermsed powerful intellectual ascendancy over younger minds.” 

Lord Brougham, in a passage quoted in the volume before us, says 
something to the same effect. He admits that James Mill was not 
free from the dogmatism of his school (as if Brougham were quite 
free from the dogmatism of his school), but he praises his great 
candour in controversy, and then he goes on to remark what must 
have multiplied his intellectual force a thousandfold, namely, his 
moral earnestness, the profound sincerity of his criticism, and the 
consistency of his life. “He was always,” says Brougham, “of such 
self-denial that he sunk every selfish consideration in his anxiety for 
the success of any cause which he espoused, and ever ready to the 
utmost extent of his faculties, and often beyond the force of hie 
constitution, to lend his help for its furtherance.” 

The real impressiveness, however, of James Mill’s character was 
not suspected by our generation until his sop described it to the world 

(1) Jamet MUl. A Biogtafhy. By ATezander Bain, LL.D. liondon: Longmans. 
1882 . 

John Stuart Mill. A CritUim with Ftraonal MmlUetioru. By the same. 
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in pages tliat must become olassio, i£ mankind conianne to 
the memory of their benefactors. Mr. Mill pronounced it he 
** fbf from honourable to the generation which has benefited by ^ 
work, that he is so seldom mentioned, and, compared with meh fbr 
his inferiors, so little remembered." There are two causes for this. 
One of them is that the thought of him merged in the deservedly supO* 
nor fame of Bentham, though he was anything but Bentham^s mere 
follower and disciple. The other reason is that notwithstanding the 
great number of his opinions which have come to be generally 
adopted, “ there was on the whole a marked opposition between his 
spirit and that of the present time.” In other words, he belonged 
to the eighteenth century: he was the last of its strong and brave 
men, “ and he was a fit companion for its strongest and bravest." 
{Milts Autobiography, p. 205.) But surely the best reason why 
James Mill’s fame is less than it deserved to be is that his influence 
was far less literary than personal. His most striking gift was- 
” the power of influencing the convictions and purposes of others by 
mere force of mind and character.” 

“He was sought for the vigour and instructiveness of his conversation, and 
used it largely as an instrument for tho diffusion of his opinions. I have never 
known any man who could do such ample justice to his best thoughts in 
colloquial discussion. Ills perfect command over his great mental resources, 
the terseness and expressiveness of his language and the moral earnestness as 
well as intellectual force of his delivery, made him one of the most striking of 
all argumentative conversers: and ho was full of anecdote, a hearty laugher, 
and when with people whom he liked, a most lively and amusing companion. 
It was not solely, or even chiefly, in diffusing his merely intellectual convictions 
that his power showed itself; it was still more through tho influence of a quality, 
of which I have only since learnt to approciate the extreme rarity: that exalted 
public spirit, and regard above all things to tho good of tho whole, which 
warmed into life and activity every germ of similar virtue that existed in. the 
Blinds he came in contact with: the desire he mode them feel for his approba¬ 
tion, the shame at his disapproval; the moral support which his conversation 
and his very existence gave to those who were aiming at the same objects, and 
the encouragement ho afforded to the faint-hearted or desponding among them, 
by the firm confidence wjiich (though the reverse of sanguine as to the results 
to be expected in any one particular c&sej he always felt in the power of 
reason, the general progress of improvement, and the good which individuals 
could do by judicious effort.”— (Jietohtography, pp. 101—2.) 

Nor was this tbe exaggeration of filial piety. Editors of newspapers 
are not usually an enthusiastic class, but Black of the Morning 
Chronicle and Fonblanque of the Examiner were as sensible as his sou 
himself of James Mill’s rare qualities.* “ Mr. Mill,” says Black, 
was eloquent and impressive in conversation. He had a great 
command of language, which bore the stamp of his earnest and 

(1) See Mr. Bain’s Appendix, 457-8. 

L L 2 
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energetic character. Young men were particularly fond of hU 
society, and it was always to him a source of great delight to have 
an opportunity of contributing to form their minds and exalt their 
characters. Ko man could enjoy his society without catching a por¬ 
tion of his elevated enthusiasm.” Fonblanque’s eulogy runs in 
similar terms. “Wherever talent and good purpose were found 
conjoined—the power and the will to serve the cause of truth—the 
ability and the disposition to be useful to society, to weed out error, 
and advance improvement—wherever these qualities were united, 
the possessor found a friend, a supporter to fortify, cheer, and 
encourage him in his course, in James Mill. He fanned every 
flame of public virtue, he strengthened every good purpose that 
came within the range of his influence. His conversation was full of 
instruction.” And the panegyric closes with words taken from that 
immortal passage—surely the most beautiful in the literature of anti¬ 
quity—which was inspired by the grave and noble sorrow of Tacitus, 
Quidquid ex Agricola nmavimus, quidquid mirati sunnis, manet man- 
mrnmque est in aniniis hominum, in cetermtate lemporum, fama rerum. 

It is to the pages of the son’s Autobiography that wo must go for 
the inner structure of ideas and beliefs which lay under so imposing 
a character. It will hardly be time lost to re-read and to transcribe 
some parts of Mr. Mill’s account;— 

“My father’s moral convictions, wholly dissovorod from religion, were very 
much of the character of those of the Greek phiIoso])hcrs; and woro delivered 
with the force and decision which characterised all that came from him .... 
His moral inculcations were at aU times mainly those of the ‘ Sooratici viri; ’ 
justice, temperance (to which he gave a very extended application), veracity, 
perseverance, readiness to encounter pain and esjiecially labour; regard for the 
public good; estimation of pt > sons according to their merits, and of things 
according to their intrinsic usefulness; a life of exertion in contradiction to 
one of self-indulgent ease and sloth. These and other moralities ho conveyed in 
brief sentences, uttered as occasion arose, of grave exhortation, or stern repro¬ 
bation and contempt .... In his views of life ho partook of the character of 
the Stoic, the Epicurean, and the Cynic, not in the modern but the ancient 
sense of the word. In his personal qualities the Stoic predominated. His 
standard of morals was Epicurean, inasmuch as it was utilitarian, taking as the 
exclusive test of right and wrong, tho tendency of action to produce pleasure or 
pain. But he had (and this was tho Cynic element) scarcely any belief in 
pleasure; at least in his later years, of which alone, on this point, I can speak 
confidently. He was not insensible to pleasures; but he deemed very few of 
them worth the price which, at least in the present state of society, must be 
paid for them. The greater number of miscarriages in life, he considered 
to be attributable to tbe overvaluing of pleasures .... He thought human 
life a poor thing at best, after the freshness of youth and of unsatisfied 
curiosity had gone by. This waa a topic on which he did not often speak, 
especially, it may be supposed, in the presence of young persona; but 
when he did, it was with an air of settled and profound conviction. He 
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▼otild flometimes say, that if life were made what it might be, bygoo^f^^W^R^ 
ment and good education, it would be worth having; but he never,efwhe vRith. 
anything like enthusiasm even of that possibility. He never taiied ia rating, 
intellectual enjoyments above all others, even in value as pleasures, indej^d-^ 
ently of their ulterior benefits. The pleasures of the benevolent afifeotibns he 
placed high in the scale; and used to say, that he had never known a hap;}^ 
old man, except those who were able to live over again in the pleasures of the 
young. For passionate emotions of all sorts, and for everything which has 
been said or written in exaltation of them, he professed the greatest contempt. 
He regarded them as a form of madness. ‘ The intense,' was with him a bye- 
word of scornful disapprobation. He regarded as an aberration of the mond 
standard of modern times, compared with that of the ancients, the great stress 
laid upon feeling. Feelings, as such, he considered to be no proper subjects of 
praise or blame. Eight and wrong, good and bad, he regarded as qualities 
solely of conduct—of acts and omissions ; there being no feeling which may 
not lead, and does not frequently lead, either to good or to bad actions; con¬ 
science itself, the very desire to act right, often loading people to act wrong. 
.... He blamed as severely what he thought a bad action, when the motive 

was a feeling of duty, as if the agents had been consciously evil doers. 

Ho disliked, for instance, a fanatic in any bad cause, as much or more than one 
who adopted the same cause from self-interest, because ho thought him even 
more likely to bo practically mischievous. And thus his aversion to inany in¬ 
tellectual errors, or what he regarded as such, partook, in a certain sense, of 
the character of a moral feeling. All this is merely saying that he, in a degree 
once common, but now very unusual, throw his feelings into bis opinions; 
which truly it is difficult to understand how any one who possesses much of both, 
can fail to do.”—(Pp. 40—60.) 

This, then, is the interesting man of whom Professor Bain has now 
given us the biography, on which, and incidentally on the little 
companion volume on the younger Mill, we now propose to make a 
few remarks. That the book is as interesting as the subject cannot, 
we fear, be honestly affirmed. It has all the merits that industry 
can secure, nor can anybody say with the typical critic that it would 
have been better if the author had taken more pains. All that 
diligent search for the facts of James Mill’s life could do has been 
done, and the results are duly entered and posted up with the laud¬ 
able accuracy of daybook and ledger. But Professor Bain has 
certainly not been able to do for this eminent member of the great 
domus Socrafica what Plato did for Socrates himself. It is no 
slight on an author to say that he does not write as well as Plato, 
but Mr. Bain carries the licence which every author has of writing 
worse than Plato, almost to excess. There is no light in his picture, 
no composition, no colour. It would bo too much to ask for the polish 
and elegance, the urbanity and finesse, of a discourse at the French 
Academy, but the author is really more severe than is permitted in 
his disdain for graces of style and the art of presentation. A writer 
does well to be concise, yet the Q-reeks have shown us that a writer or 
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an orator may attain the art of conoiseness without being either dry 
or ungenial. It is not enough to give us a catalogue, however in¬ 
dustriously compiled, of the external incidents of a man’s life m 
the order of time, of his books and articles, and even of his ideas. 
Such things are mere memoranda, and not biography. Of these 
laborious memoranda there are enough and too many. Mr. Bain 
gives us, for instance, a minute description of Ford Abbey, where 
James Mill and his family spent many months with Jeremy Bentham, 
who then lived there. “ The original plan of the front,” it seems, 
“ compels us to divide the whole range into seven portions,” and 
to each of these seven portions the reader is virtuously trotted, 
learning, if he be so minded, how many divisions there are in the 
archways, how many windows in each floor, at what distances the 
windows are from one another, what the upper story used to be and 

is, what the lower story. With weary foot we follow our guide' into 
the inside, wo open a door to tho left and are in the great hall, 55 feet 
in length, 27 J feet wide, and 28 feet high; then into tho dining¬ 
room ; then back to the main entrance to a cloister, which is 82 feet 
long, and 17 feet high; then up-stairs to a groat saloon, 50 feet long, 
26 wide, and 20 high; there are not less than 30 bedrooms in the 
house; there is a gravel walk a quarter of a mile long, and 30 feet 
wide; and so on, and so on, through five closely printed pages. 
Who cares to know all this, unless Ford Abbey happens to be to let 
or sell ? Nobody can remember, or ought to remember, a word of 

it, but everybody recalls the few lines in the Autobiography, which 
stamp the place and its impression on Mill in the inmost mind of tho 
reader. 

“ From 1814 to 1817 Mr. Jiontham lived during half of each year at Ford 
Abbey in Somersotahiro (or rather in a part of Devonshire sturrounded by 
Somersetshire), which intervals I had the advantage of passing at that place. 
This sojoiu'n was, I think, an important circumstance in my education. No¬ 
thing contributes more to universal elevation of sentiments in a people than 
the large and free character of their habitations. The middle-age architecture, 
tho baronial hall, and tho spacioxxs and lofty rooms, of this fine old place, so 
unlike the mean and cramped externals of English middle-class life, gave tho 
sentiment of a larger and freer existence, and were to me a sort of pootic culti¬ 
vation, aided also by the grounds in which tho abbey stood; which were riant 
and secluded, umbrageous, and full of the sound of falling waters.” {Autobio¬ 
graphy, p. 56.) 

With the highest respect for Mr. Bain’s conscientious and pains¬ 
taking method, we submit that he has not seriously reflected on the 
things that are worth telling, on the relation of details to the whole, 
what it is that the reader seeks to know, what it is good for him 
to know—on the diflerence, in short, between a jejune list of 
dramatis personm and the drama itself. There is Ricardo, for in- 
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stance. Eioardo was, excepting bis son, James Mill^s moat 
disciple, and indeed be was more peculiarly and exclusively bit 
disciple than John Mill bimself. It was Mill^s Socratic stimuUtiOii 
that inspired tbe founder of abstract political economy to work out 
bis observations into a connected system; and whatever value we 
may set on tbe system when it was so worked out, at least it made 
a very profound mark on the current thought in its own sphere. All 
that Mr. Bain has to tell us of Eicardo is that his intimacy wiidi 
Mill began in 1811, that he was shy and timid, that Mill encouraged 
him to publish his book on Eent and to enter Parliament, that be 
amassed an enormous fortune on the Stock Exchange, and that, if 
we may trust Bentham, he was stingy in small matters (pp. 74, 75, 
153). When Eicardo dies in 1823, Mr. Bain properly enough gives 
us Mill’s letter to the Morning Chronicle commemorating his friend’s 
loss, and there the matter ends. Yet it was far better worth wbUe 
to tell us a little more about Eicardo than to tell us so much about a 
country bouse in Somersetshire. He was a far more interesting 
subject, and much more to James Mill’s life, than Ford Abbey. If 
Mr. Bain answers that there is nothing to say about Eicardo’s life, 
that is quite true in the sense of there being nothing particular in 
the way of dates and little external incidents; but the question how 
it was that Ricardo was prepared to receive Mill’s impressions and to 
react to his stimulation is full of interest. Witness, for example, the 
remarks of Mr. Bagehot on Eicardo; on the connection between his 
dealings on the Stock Exchange and his power of abstract thinking; 
on the subtle preparation of race for these high regions of thought, 
(for Ricardo belonged to the same race as Spinoza)"; on the peculiar 
economic circumstances of the time, which fitted Ricardo to apply 
Mill’s method of reasoning to deal with them.^ Mr. Bain may 
perhaps disdain all this as mere fanciful speculation, but it is such 
things, nevertheless, that make all the difierence between a book that 
is readable, fertile, and suggestive, and one that is none of these 
things. 

It is not merely in the conception of the art of biography that Mr. 
Bain seems to us to fall somewhat short of what might have been 
hoped. In the mere quality of literary correctness he does not come 
up to the standard which he exacts with much rigour from other 
people. He has done good service before now, for example, by 
working out the distinction between the relative pronouns, who or 
which and that. His rule on the matter is a good guide, but all such 
rules are subject to old and accepted usage (more than half of 
grammar having its root in usage), and all are liable to nice varia¬ 
tions from the influence of taste and ear. Mr. Bain, if we remember 
rightly, gives Shakespeare a scolding for using which when, if he had 
(1) Economte Studies, By Woltor Bagehot, pp. 151—60. 
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been lucky enough to be bred at Aberdeen, instead of among the 
drowsy meadows of Stratford-on-Avon, he would have used that} The 
same damning blemish is now exposed in the writing of J. S. Mill, 
and in truth I do not know one single author of eminence in whose 
pages Mr. Bain's rule is not most freely neglected. Mr. Bain may 
say that these famous men, Shakespeare, Burke, and the rest, would 
have written better if they had never used who or which^ except to 
connect two co-ordinate sentences, and always used that when they 
wanted the proper restrictive, explicative, limiting, or defining rela¬ 
tive. It may be so; and it may bo that Felix Holt was much more 
sensible than his neighbours in wearing a cap instead of a hat, but 
nevertheless the cap gave him a vulgar and ill-bred air which he might 
as well have avoided. And to us, Mr. Bain's over-scrupulous rejection 
of the common use of who and which gives to his style something dis¬ 
agreeable and uncouth. His precision in this and other points makes 
it the more singular that Mr. Bain should not always satisfy his 
own requirements. “ On referring to the volumes of these various 
reviews," ho says for instance, “ about the years when Mill may have 
been a contributor, I was deterred by the multitude of short articles 
that would need to have been studied" (p. 62). It is superfluous to 
remind the author of a Companion to the Higher Grammar, that this 
ought to have been, “the multitude of short articles that would have 
needed (or would need) to be studied" Whatever, also, we may think 
about the use of tchich and that, it is slipshod work to use such an 
expression as “ the way that ho allowed himself to speak and behave." 
Again, it may or may not be pardonable for us poor journalists, 
whose writing, like the grass of the field, to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, to talk of the “ Bradlaugh business," and the 
like; but a leisured profe-fsor of rhetoric surely ought not to keep 
us in countenance in these malpractices by such phrases as “the 
women question," “ the language element," “ the Bentham philo¬ 
sophy.” Hor can we profess to admire the elegance of the propositions 
that “ Mrs. Grote came in for tho cold shoulder,” that “ Baldwin 
came to grief," or that parliamentary reform went on “ by flukes and 
leaps in tho dark.” That these refined atticisms should appear in a 
book by a serious writer is not a good sign for the future of our 
language, especially at a moment when it is in such imminent 
danger from the defiling flood of trans-Atlantic vulgarisms, so 

(1) Mr. Bain's rule is that the heavy relatives who and which are to he used when 
they introduce a second co-ordinate eentenco; that is to be used when the sentence 
added by it is a qualifying, limiting, descriptive, or adjectival proposition. Thus: 

'* Canning deliven an elaborate oration, which is the subject of a scathing letter by 
Grote in the Morning Chronieh'* Here there are twd distinct propositions: Canning 
delivers the oration, and on it Grote writes the letter. But if the facts had been put 
differently the words would have run thus: “ The scathing letter that Grote wrote in 
the Chronicle was prompted by the oration that Canning had delivered,” 
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ingenious, so humorous, so wonderful, so ianily hideottS mid- 
detestable. 

We should certainly not care to notice these nugas diffl6ile$t nor to 
pursue this labor ineptiarum, if Mr. Bain had not himself drawn 
especial attention to such matters. A writer who is so censorious on 
the style of another, is bound to watch his own. One can hardly 
think it a happy turn of expression, for instance, to say that a man 
has no energy “ available for establishing the co-ordinations of manual 
dexterity** (p. 333), when you only moan that he is too tired by read¬ 
ing and thinking to have spirits for boxing and fencing. J. S. Mill's 
style may perhaps have been, as Mr. Bain says, “ wanting in delicate 
attention to the placing of qualifying words generally," but surely 
either delicate attention or something else is wanting in the following 
sentence of the critic’s own : “ According to our present notions of 
physical and mental training he [Mill] ought to have had a decided 
break in the afternoon. Considering that he was at work from about 
six in tho morning, with only half an hour for breakfast, he should 
clearly have had between one and two a cessation of several hours.** Of 
course we know what Mr. Bain means, but the language is less 
precise than we have a right to expect in one who is an arbiter 
elegantiarum by profession. 

Some of Mr. Bain’s criticisms of the younger Mill’s grammar are 
undoubtedly just. What he says of the slovenly use of only is 
clearly quite correct. Oddly enough this is one of the very words 
about which Mill himself many years ago gave us a useful hint in a 
passage which unfortunately remains as much in season to-day as 
when it was written. Only, said Mill, is not fine enough for our 
modern rhetoric of ambitious ignorance, and so writers are turning 
alone into an adverb. “The time is coming when Tennyson’s 
(Enone could not say, * I will not die alone,’ lest she should be sup¬ 
posed to mean that she would not only die but do something else.’’ 
In the same place ho notices such ignorant vulgarisms as transpire 
for happen, sanatory for sanitary, and predicate ior predict. Mill’s 
protest is now forty years old, yet these freaks are more common 
than they over werc.^ 

Having disposed of these lighter matters, we may turn to the 
substance of the story that Mr. Bain has to tell. In truth the private 
life of James Mill does not make much of a story. There can be no 
doubt as to what is the most remarkable episode in it. “ It was said 
of the famous Swedish chemist, Bergman,” says Mr. Bain, with 
excellent point, “ that he had made many discoveries, but his greatest 

(1) Logie, Bk. IV., Ch. v., § 3 «—one of the very rare passages in Mill’s 'writing 
where we detect something like irascibility. He had the same feeling for those who 
spoil the noble instrument of language as for those who efface natural beauties, and 
he had surely good cause for his anger in both cases. 
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was the discovery of Soheele. In like manner it will be said of 
James Mill that his greatest contribution to human progress was his 
son.'’ It is the record’ of the education of J. S. Mill which stands 
out in heroic proportions in the history of his father’s life. In other 
respects James Mill’s career was marked by hardly any external 
events of striking interest. The struggle of authorship is an old 
tale, and except that the battle was waged by him with more than 
ordinary stubbornness and resolution, there is nothing remarkable 
about it. He was the son of a shoemaker in Forfarshire (b. 1773), 
and acquired the elements of education first at the public school, and 
next at the burgh school of Montrose. His reputation for good 
parts and promise is supposed to have commended the youth to the 
notice of the family of Sir John Stuart, a person of consideration in 
the neighbourhood, and Mill’s friend through life. At their in¬ 
stigation, and presumably through their means, he was sent (1790) 
to prepare himself for the sacred office of the ministry at the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh. At Edinburgh, he pursued his own studies, 
while at the same time acting as tutor to Stuart’s only daughter. 
Mill himself mentions the most important of the influences of which 
ho was conscious at the University. “All the years I remained 
about Edinburgh,” he said, “ I used, as often as I possibly could, to 
steal into Mr. Stewart’s class to hear a lecture, which was always 
a high treat. I have heard Pitt and Fox deliver some of their most 
admired speeches ; but I never heard anything nearly so eloquent 
as some of the lectures of Professor Stewart. The taste for the 
studies which have formed my favourite pursuits, and which will be 
so till the end of ray life, I owe to him.” 

The divinity course he did not finish until 1797, and in the follow¬ 
ing year he was licensed by the Presbytery of Brechin to preach the 
gospel. “Very few records of his preaching exist,” Mr. Bain tells us; 

“ but there is good evidence of his officiating in the church of Logie 
Pert. My informant, the last survivor of the Barclay family, dis¬ 
tinctly remembers hearing him on one occasion; and knows of his 
preaching twice. She remembers his loud clear voice, which filled 
the church ; that his text was from Peter; and that the generality 
of the hearers complained of not being able to xmderstand him. Sir ^ 
David Brewster said to myself, ‘ I’ve heard him preach; and no 
great han’ he made o’t.’ His discourses would no doubt be severely 
reasoned, but wanting in the unction of the popular ovangeUoal 
preacher.” In after years a parcel of his sermons was known by 
his family to exist in a saddle-bag in an attic, but they disappeared, 
and he was supposed to have destroyed them. The ministrations of 
the pulpit seem to have been at no time congenial to him, and for 
four years after he had been licensed to preach he is believed to 
have played miscellaneous parts of a lay kind, as family tutor, cor¬ 
rector of the press, and possibly hack-writer. 
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This interyai, we may suppose, marks the time when he fioslij 
repudiated theology. Mr. Bain maintains a certain discreet reaerve 
on Mill’s rejection of all religion. But the son’s Aufobiograpkj^ixBi 
us enough (p. 38). By his own reading and reflection James Mill had 
been early led to throw over 1^’atural Eeligion as well as Bev^ded. 
Butler’s Analogy for a long time kept him a believer in the divine 
authority of Christianity. If a wise and benevolent Being can have 
made the universe, why should he not have acted as the Hew Testa¬ 
ment records P “ Those who admit an omnipotent as well as per¬ 
fectly just and benevolent Maker and Ruler of such a world as this 
can say little against Christianity, but what can, with at least equal 
force, be retorted against themselves.” It was the moral difficulty 
which overthrew, in Mill’s mind, the faith in which he had been edu¬ 
cated. He found it impossible to believe that a world so full of cruelty 
and wrong could be the work of a Creator uniting infinite power and 
wisdom to perfect goodness. And so at last ho came to the convic¬ 
tion that concerning the origin of things nothing whatever can be 
known. Questions how the world came into existence and who made 
us, he henceforth definitely regarded as impenetrable problems, 
because we had no experience and no authentic knowledge from which 
to solve them. 

Now and at all times he was a hard reader, without any of the 
luxurious apparatus of easier students. The west room of his father's 
humble cottage * 

“ Contained two beds along the right hand wall; in that room the mother 
hung up a canvas curtain .... thus cutting off from tho draught and from the 
gaze the farther end of the room, including James’s bed, the fire, and the 
gable window. This was his study .... Iloro ho had his book shelves, his 
little round table and chair, and the gable window sill for a temporary shelf. 
He spent great part of his day in study. He had his rogulfir pedestrian 
stretches; ono secluded narrow glen is called ' James Mill’s walk.’ He 
avoided people on the road; and was called haughty, shy, or reserved, accord¬ 
ing to the point of view of the critic. His meals he took alone in his screened 
study; they were provided by his mother expressly for his supposed needs.” 

In this steady discipline he was maturing his powers, reading 
books on history and the theory of government, and acquiring or 
fostering a strong liberal bias. Mr. Bain, who shows from time 
to time a rather superfluous jealousy of Latin and Greek, anxiously 
assures us that though his Greek studies imbued Mill with the 
democratic ideal of government, “ very few have ever been made 
liberal politicians by classical authors alone.” As if anybody had 
ever maintained the contrary. Yet if this remark is offered in any 
important or serious sense, it is untrue. Of course, a man might learn 
to hate the Test Act, rotten boroughs, and the House of Lords by 
honest mother-wit, and witibout reading Thucydides or Aristotle. It 
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is equally true that a man may be thoroughly versed in his classical 
authors, and yet be a Tory and an absolutist to the core. Hobbes, 
the great philosopher of the absolutist school, translated Thucydides, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, and Aristotle’s Rhetoric. But it is \m- 
deniable that some of those who have been greatest, not among 
“liberal politicians,” but among liberating thinkers, have drawn 
sustenance and inspiration from classical authors. From Montaigno 
down to Rousseau, there is an unbroken succession of French eman¬ 
cipators who wore nourished on Plutarch and Tacitus and Seneca. 
Illustrations of this same circumstance from our own history will 
occur to every reader, and the reason is the same. Liberalism in its 
best sense, and in so far as it is the fruit of education and thought, 
not the spontaneous and half accidental suggestion of contemporary 
requirements and events, is developed by the free play of social, 
moral, and political ideas ; and in what literature is that play more 
free, more copious, more actual, more exhilarating and stimulating 
than in Mr. Bain’s classical authors? It is only too true, we 
admit, that many thousands of young men who are bred on “classical 
authors alono ” fall into political and social obscurantism of the first 
water, but the reason of this is simple enough. The circumstances 
of their social position are many degrees stronger than the influences 
of any academic education whatever. As Ijocke puts it:—“ A 
country gentleman who leaving Latin and Learning in the univer¬ 
sity, removes thence to his mansion house, and associates with 
neighbours of the same strain, who relish nothing but hunting and 
a bottle; with these alone he spends his time, with these alone he 
converses, and can away with no company where discourse goes 
beyond what claret and dissoluteness inspire.”^ 

It is unnecessary, however, further to prolong this digression into 
which Mr. Bain’s remark has unlawfully tempted us. The influence 
of the Greek ideals of democratic government on James Mill’s mind 
is not disputed, but if he had read no books at all, his opinions would 
almost as certainly have taken the same political cast. The truth is 
that the only thing needed in those days to make a Scotchman with 
any power of trained reflection into a Liberal politician, was that he 
should look out of his window and survey the degraded political 
condition of his country. Take the account of what Scotland was 
during these years, given by Lord Cockburn in his Life of Jeffrey 
(and there are many other accounts of the same kind):— 

“There was then in this country no popular representation, no emancipated 
burghs, no rival of the Established Church, no independent press, no free public 
meetings, and no better trial by jury, even in political cases (except high 

(1) Conduct of ike Underttanding, $ 3. This little book (which the reader will not 
confound with the famous Eseay) has recently been edited by the President of Corpus 
Christi, and is well worth studying eTen in these enlightened days. 
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treason), than what was consistent with Ihe oiroumstahoes that th^ jnrOftWOM 
not sent into court under any impartial rullei and that, when in Court, thcCiS 
who were to try the case were named by the presiding judge .... There twre 
probably not abovo 1,500 or 2,000 electors in all Scotland; a body not too 
lar'ge to bo held, hope included, in Government’s hand. The return, therefore,, 
of a single opposition member was never to he expected .... Of the fifteen 
town members, Edinburgh returned one. The other fourteen were furnished 
by clusters of four or five unconnected burghs, electing each one delegate, and 
these four or five delegates electing the representative .... The people had 
nothing to do with it. It was all managed by town councils, and every town 
council was self-elected. The election of either the town or the county 
member was a matter of s ich utter indifference to the people that they often 
only know of it by the ringing of a boll, or by seeing it mentioned next day in 
a newspaper . . [With a few momentary exceptions] Scotland did not 
maintain a single opposition newspaper, magazine, or periodical publication 
.... The nomination of the jury by the presiding judge was controlled by no 
check whatever . . Peremptory challenge was unknown . . With ample 
matoiial for opposition meetings, they wore in total disuse. I doubt if there 
was one held in Edinburgh between 1795 and 1820 . . Politically Scotland was 
dead. It was not unliko a village at a great man’s gate.” * 

It is not wonderful that a man of James Mill’s moral and 
intellectual vigour should have been fired with a profound hatred of 
such a system as this. It was exactly calculated to prepare him to 
embrace the political principles of the warm and fervid reformers of 
the school of the eighteenth century. When their work was done, 
then, and not before then, was there room and a demand for the 
conservative or historic sense. By the time when J. S. MiU came 
to think for himself, the fabric of abusive and tyrannical misgovem- 
ment had been brought to the ground, and it had become necessary 
to restore conservative and historic sentiment to its place in social 
life. It was not so when his father began his speculative career, 
any more than it was so in France in the days of Voltaire and the 
Philosophers. Then what was needed was exactly that purely 
rationalistic temper, those sharp-cutting deductive principles which 
Mill had gathered from his studies in the writings of the eighteenth 
century. It was these, mixed with a great body of positive thought 
drawn from Hobbes, which were expressly designed to reform the 
evils in law, tribimals, legislature, and executive administration 
which Mill saw at their height in his native land. 

In 1802 James Mill came to England. 

'* The extent of his acquired knowledge and original thinking, when he left 
Scotland at tho ago of twenty-nine, will be judged by what he was able to do 
in the next few years. He kept back from the aspiring Scotchman’s venture 
upon London, \xntil ho had attained an unusual maturity of intellectual power; 
while possessed of good ballast in the moral part. Moreover, we are to oonoerve 


(I) Cookbazn’s Lift of Lori Jtffrey, i. 74—7. 
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of him as a youth of great bodily charms. One of my lady informaats qiol» 
of him with a quite rapturous admiration of his beauty. His figure and pro¬ 
portions were fine; the short breeches of the time showed a leg of perfect form. 
His features beamed with expression. Nothing was wanting that could pre¬ 
possess people’s favourable regards.” {Bain, p. 35.) 

For seventeen years after his arrival in London Mill followed 
the indefinite calling of a man of letters or author by profession—a 
name that covers so many widely different employments, from the 
great poet, historian, or novelist down to the writer of articles in 
newspapers and essays in periodicals. The excitement of the great 
city was delightful to him. The bustle of the streets, the throng of 
carriages and fine people in the park, the animation of the noblest 
of rivers, acted like martial music on his intrepidity and his ambition. 
He heard Fox make a great speech, and ho stared at Pitt and 
Addington riding together in Hyde Park. To his friend Thomson, 
the chemist, he wrote:— 

“I am extremely ambitious to remain here, which I feel to be so much the 
best scene for a man of letters, that you can have no notion of it till you be 
upon the spot. You get an ardour and a spirit of adventurousness, which you 
never can got an idea of among our over-cautious countrymen at home. Here 
everybody applauds the most romantic scheme you can form. In Scotland 
everybody represses you, if you but propose to stop out of the beaten track. 
On the idea of remaining here, I have even formed schemes for you and me 
already. You must of necessity come here, where you may do anything you 
like. You may make £500 a year by your pen, and as much by a class of 
Jurisprudence.” 

Inferior men were making decent incomes by authorship, and Mill 
did not see why he should not do the same. That money and fame 
are easily within reach is one of the stock illusions of happy youth. 
Mill, however, faced the conditions. “ I am willing to labour hard 
and live penuriously,” he said, “ and it will be devilish hard if a man, 
good for anything, cannot keep himself alive here on these terms.’' 
He reviewed books, planned articles, formed literary schemes, executed 
a translation from the French, and became the editor and principal 
writer of the Literary Journal, a shilling weekly. For a time he 
also edited the St. James’s Chronicle, of which Mr. Bain tells us that 
nothing worse can be said than that it was milk-and-water. His 
income rose to the highly respectable sum of five hundred pounds 
a year, but when he gave up the Literary Journal, towards the end 
of 1806, his earnings fell to something under four hundred. 

These avocations were perfectly praiseworthy and honourable, 
but Mill’s aims went beyond them, to the composition of books of 
permanent value and repute. He projected and began the History 
of India, expecting that in four years at the outside it would be 
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complete. Every author knowa the sanguine misoalonljjiioai with 
which ihen launch out on the sea of literary enterprise.. Th6 SUtwtp 
of Indioy instead of being finished in four years, took twelve.' They 
were years of extraordinary stress. Besides incessant and difEicuIt 
labour upon his great work, Mill wrote review articles, though 
according to Mr. Bain not more than three or four a year, and not 
realising more than forty or fifty pounds apiece.^ 

It is worth noticing that scarcely any of Mill’s articles were of 
that facile kind which Southey, foi instance, used to turn out every 
quarter, indifierent to the subject, and not too fastidious as to the 
process of their manufacture. On the contrary, into these casual 
productions Mill put the best of his mind, making them the means 
of spreading real thoughts and wide principles in matters of the very 
first importance. Education, freedom of the press, religious tolera¬ 
tion, political economy, the penal laws—on all these subjects he 
seized every occasion of impressing the new ideas, mainly derived 
from Bentham, which were destined to work so complete a transfor¬ 
mation in many sides of our national life. Besides working strenu¬ 
ously at his history, and earning as much money as he could by his 
articles, he revised Bentham’s Rationale of Evidence, he diligently 
co-operated with Allen in schemes of philanthropy, and, most im¬ 
portant of all ho devised and persistently executed his memorable 
plan for making his son’s mind of such a degree of excellence as 
would leave him a worthy successor to his father and to Bentham. 
{Bain, p. 120.) 

It is painful and disheartening to think that a man possessed of 
so rich a stock of valuable ideas as Mill was, and habitually moved 
by such high and benevolent aims, should have missed the nameless 
elusive arts of domestie happiness. In 1805 he married Miss Harriet 
Burrow, then in her twenty-third year, Mill himself being thirty- 
two. 

“ She was an exceedingly pretty woman; had a small fine figure, an aquiline 
type of face (seen in her eldest son), and a pink and dun complexion. One 
letter of Mill’s to her she preserved, as perhaps tho fullest and strongest of all 
his afiectionate outpourings. The depth and tenderness of the feeling could not 
well be exceeded; but, in tho light of after years, we can see that he too readily 
took for granted that she would be an intellectual companion to himself. . . . 
Mrs. Mill was not wanting in any of the domestic virtues of an English mother. 
She toiled hard for her house and her children, and became thoroughly obedient 
to her lord. As an admired beauty, she seems to have been chagrined at the 
discovery of her position after marriage. There was disappointment on both 
sides; the union was never happy.” {Bain, p. 60.) 

(1) Macaulay, writing in 1833, says that Utitierto h# had never made more than two 
hundred a year by his pon (Trevelyan’s Life, I. ch. v.), and yet he had by this time 
written more than one of bis most famous articles in the Edinburgh Bevitw, 
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There were nine children born to them. The Autobiogfaphy^ as 
Mr. Bain says, expresses frankly enough what was defeotiye in 
Mill's character as a head of a family. 

" Such a phrase as ‘ the most impatient of men ’ speaks a volume, and we 
have only to turn the leaves to realize the particulars. He could exercise per¬ 
fect Bolf-control in his intercourse with the world, and his social and command¬ 
ing qualities gained and kept friends, but at home ho did not care to restrain 
the irritability of his temperament. In his advancing years, as often happens, 
he courted the affection of the younger children, but their love to him was 
never wholly unminglod with fear; for, even in his most amiable moods, ho 
was not to bo trifled with. His entering the room where the family was assem¬ 
bled was observed by strangers to operate as an immediate damper. This was 
not the worst. The opo really disagreeable trait in Mill’s character, and the 
thing that has loft the most painful memories, was the way that he allowed 
himself to speak and behave to his wife and children before visitors. When we 
road his letters to friends, wo see him acting the family man with the utmost 
propriety, putting forward his wife and children into their duo place ; but he 
seemed unable to observe the part in daily intercourse.” 

John Mill’s touching ploa for his father is in the reader’s memory; 
how he expresses the true pity that it is impossible not to feel for one 
who strove to do so much for his children, and yet who must have 
felt that fear of him was drying up their alFection at its source. 
Mill goes on, while protesting against the old tyrannical method 
in education, to insist that our new methods are training up a race of 
men who will be incapable of doing anything disagreeable to them. 
It certainly seems sometimes to happen that in private life, as 
Arthur Young noticed in the case of communities, absolute govern¬ 
ments prove favourable to good-humour; and a more modern traveller 
has observed that it is the habit of submitting to the despotic 
authority of a father that has given to the population of Russia their 
characteristic spirit of obedience, abengation, and gentleness. It may 
be true, and indeed we think that it is true, that a certain austerity 
of parental discipline is no bad preparation for encountering the 
assured and inevitable austerities that nature and circumstances have 
in store, as we emerge from youth to fight the battle of life in harsh 
earnest. But this is a very different thing from that violent tyranny 
which cows and crushes young hearts. In an ordinary case it is of 
little concern to posterity what were the domestic qualities of great 
men and our fathers that begat us. Better Racine,—said Voltaire 
or some one else,—^bad father, bad husband, bad friend, so that he 
wrote great plays, than Racine, good father, good husband, good 
friend, and a blockhead. But a writer on education and on happi¬ 
ness disappoints us when he so far misses his own mark. James 
Mill is not the only man, unluckily, whose actual fortunes in the 
way of character have fallen below his own ideals. 
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The yotmger Mill has stated that his fether mai n tained his ^uaily 
by means of contributions to the Be views, while Jie was idso thaur Sole 
teacher, during the whole time when he was writing the history. 
Mr. Bain gives good reasons for thinking that, wonderful as Mill’s 
exertions really were, this is an over-statement. There can be little 
doubt, he thinks, that the production of the History of India would 
have been impossible, if Bentham had not given shelter to Mill and 
his family for many months during each of four successive years 
(1814—17). The arrangement had hardly begun before a rupture 
was threatened. Mr. Bain produces the whole of a letter on the 
matter from Mill to Bentham, of which only a portion has been 
published before. One passage in it confirms Mr. Bain’s view of the 
extent to which Mill was indebted to Bentham, and another expresses 
with singular manliness and self-respect the considerations that 
induced Mill to lay himself under the obligation. 

“ My exporionce has led mo to obaorvo that there are two things which are 
peculiarly fatal to friendship, and these are great intimacy and pecuniary 
obligations. It has been one of the groat purposes of my life to avoid pecuniary 
obligations, even in the solicitation and acceptance of ordinary advantages— 
hence the penury in which I live. To receive obligations of any sort from you 
was not a matter of humiliation to mo, but of prido. And I only dreaded it 
from the danger to which I saw that it exposed our friendship. The only 
instances of this sort which have occurred are—first, that a part of my family, 
while with you in the country, have been for a small part of the year at your 
expense, this year the whole of them wore destined to live a considerable part 
of —and secondly, that at your solicitation, that I might be near to you, I 
camo to live in a house of which, ns the expense of it was decidedly too groat 
for my very small income, part of the expense was to be borne by you. The 
former of those obhgations of course will now cease, and I reckon it still more 
necessary that the other should. And as it would bo ruinous for me to bear 
the whole expense of the houso, of course I must leave it.” 

The second passage sets forth a very just and sensible view of the 
relations between them. It begins by deprecating the scandal to 
the cause which would arise if there were a public quarrel. 

” The infirmities in the temper of philosophers have always been a handle to 
deny their principles; and the infirmities we have will be represented as by no 
means small, if in the relation in which we stand, we do not mmd showing 
to the world we cannot agree .... In reflecting upon the restraint which the 
duty which we owe to our principles—to that system of important truths of 
which you have the immortal honour to be the author, but of which I am a 
most faithful and fervent disciple—and hitherto, I have fancied, my master’s 
favourite disciple; in reflecting, I say, upon the restraint which regard for the 
interest of our system should lay upon the conduct of both of us, I have con- 
sideired that there was nobody at all so likely to be your real successor as 
myself. Of talents it would be easy to find many superior. But, in the first 
place, I hardly know of anybody who has so completely taken up the principles, 
VOL. XXXI. N.S. M U 
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and is so thoroughly of the flame way of thinking with yourself. In the neast 
place, there are Tory few who hare so much of the necessary prerious discip¬ 
line, my antecedent years haying been wholly occupied in acquiring it. And 
in the last place, I am pretty sure you cannot think of any other person whose 
whole life will be devoted to the propagation of the system. It so rardy 
happens, or can happen, in the present state of society, that a man qualified for 
the propagation should not have some occupation, some call or another, to 
prevent his employing for that purpose much of his time, that, without any 
overweening conceit of himself, I have often refiected upon it as a very fortu¬ 
nate coincidence, that any man with views and propensities of such rare 
occurrence as mine, should happen to come in toward the close of your career 
to carry on the work without any intermission. No one is more aware than 
yourself of the obstacles which retard the propagation of your principles. And 
the occurrence of an - interval, without any successor whose labours might 
press them on the public attention after you are gone, and permit no period of 
oblivion, might add, no one can foresoo how much, to the causes of retardation. 
It is this relation, then, in which we stand to the grand cause—to your own 
cause—which makes it one of the strongest wishes of my heart that nothing 
should occur which may make other people believe there is any interruption to 
our friendship.” 

Mr. Bain here very justly remarks, in reply to some censorious ob¬ 
servations by Bowring, that the weakness of temper was on Bentham’s 
side, and “ the moderation, the self-restraint, the gentlemanly feeling 
all on Mill’s.” This is quite true. Mill’s letter seems to us to bo a 
perfect pattern for philosophers about to quarrel. He proposed that 
during the limited time in which they were to be together, they should 
“talk together, and walk together, looking forward solely, never 
back; and as if this arrangement had been the effect of the most 
amicable consultation, we can talk about our studies and about any¬ 
thing else as if no umbrage had ever existed.” As might have been 
anticipated, no harm came from an incident into which there entered 
so much self-control and right feeling. 

Among other glimpses of Ford Abbey, while Mill and bis family 
were installed there, Mr. Bain might as well have reproduced one 
which is given to us in a letter of Francis Horner’s in the summer 
of 1814:—, 

“There are some handsome rooms, furnished in the taste of King William’s 
time; one of these, very spacioiis and hung with tapestry, Mr. Bentham has 
converted into what he calls his ‘ scribbling shop; ’ two or three tables are set 
out, covered with white napkins, on which a 'e placed two or three music desks 
with manuscripts; his technical memory, I believe, and all the other apparatus 
of the exhaustive method. I was present at the mysteries, for ho went on as 
if 1 had not been with him. A long walk, after our breakfast and before his, 
began the day. He came into the house about one o’clock, the tea things being 
by that time set by his writing table, and he proceeded very deliberately to sip 
his tea, while a young man, a sort of pupil and amanuensis, read the news¬ 
papers to him paragraph by paragraph. This and his tea together seemed 
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gradaoUy to prepare his mind for working, in whidi he engaged by d^^rees, 
and became at last quite absorbed in what was b^ore him, tUl about five 
o’clock, when he met us at dinner. Besides the young man I hafe mehtioaed, 
he has living with him Mr. Mill (a gentleman who writes a good deal in the 
EdinJmrgh Revitw) and his whole family." * 

Exactly throe years later BomiUy was invited by Bentham to Ford 
Abbey, and was not a little surprised to find in what a palace his 
old friend was lodged. The grandeur and stateliness of the build¬ 
ings, he said, form as strange a contrast to his philosophy, as the 
number and spaciousness of the apartments, the hall, the ohapel, the 
corridors and the cloister do to the modesty and scantiness of his 
domestic establishment. 

“ The society we found and left with him were, Mill and his family, and a 
Mr. Place. . . . Place is a very extraordinary person; by trade be is a master 
tailor and keeps a shop at Ohaiing Gross. This situation, a humble one enough, 
has, however, been to him a great rise in life, for he began bis career in tbe 
lowest condition. He is self-educated, has learned a great deal, has a very 
strong understanding, and possesses great influence in Westminster." * 

Place, by the way, was one of Mill’s constant allies, and Mr. Bain 
suspects that he sent Mill money during the stress of the years when 
the History was being written. The correspondence shows, says Mr. 
Bain, that Mill and his family lived as much as ten months at Ford 
Abbey in the third and fourth years, and he is right in adding that 
the book could not have been finished in the same time under any 
less favourable circumstances. Indeed the conditions were as good 
as they could be. Mill was free from anxiety for daily bread; he 
had none of tho silly and wasteful interruptions to thought and 
industry which are unavoidable in London; and yet he had the 
frequent stimulation and variety of talk with Bentham and his 
occasional visitors. His labour in tho final stage of tho task was 
intense. Mrs. Mill told the children that, while at Ford Abbey, he 
used to get up at four in the morning and work until twelve at 
night. Few men have ever lived with so energetic a faith in tho 
virtues of Work. “ He who works more than all others,” he wrote 
to one of his sons, tho year before his own death, “ will in the end 
excel all others. DiflSculties are made to be overcome. Life con¬ 
sists of a succession of them. And he gets best through them who 
has best made up his mind to contend with them.” 

As might have been expected, application of such severity and so 
prolonged did not leave even his vigorous constitution unimpaired. 
Within a year or two after he had achieved his task, he was attacked 
by gout, and that fell enemy tormented him to the end. Mr. Bain 
remarks that the amount of work which Mill went through was ** too 

(1) Life and Correepmdenet of Franeie Homer, u. 179—80. 

(2) Uemoirt of Sir Samuel JSomiUy, iii. SIS-^T. 

M SI 2 
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much for the human constitution at its best,” and he blames J. S. 
Mill because “ he never would allow that work could be pushed to 
the point of being injurious to either body or mind.” A proposition 
of that kind is certainly open to the judicious censufe which Mr. 
Bain visits upon it. But on the other hand there are some who be¬ 
lieve that there is a strong tendency in the doctors of our own 
generation to look at hard work far too much with the eye of a vale¬ 
tudinarian. Men are not meant to live for ever. They cannot 
choose the nicest hygienic conditions under which the allotted task 
is to be finished. It is no bad rule to press along sturdily and firmly 
like soldiers in the field, even if you find yourself in the evening 
with uniform stained and tattered, and a hole or two in your skin. 
The great object after all is to win the battle, not to keep clear of 
dyspepsia. “ To do great things,” said Vauvenargues, “ a man must 
live as though ho was never to die.” Or as N^apoleon put a corre¬ 
sponding thought, “ llfmit vouloir vivre et havoir mowir." ’ I do not 
know how James Mill could have done better with himself at that time 
than work from four in the morning until twelve at night, even if gout 
were the price to be paid for i(, and even if his years were somewhat 
shortened in consequence. There is a worse way of shortening life 
than this, and that is, as J. S. Mill used to say, by w'asting time on 
“ things that are neither business, nor meditation, nor pleasuie.” 

The History was a great and speedy success. It was published in 
1818 in three quarto volumes, at the high price of six guineas ; a 
second edition in six octavos appeared two years later, and a third 
not very long after that. Mill was entitled to a largo sum as sharer 
in the profits. This, liowovor, and the income of the subsequent 
editions, he loft in his publisher’s hands, as an investment bearing 
interest. Unfortunately, B.ildwin failed, and the money, which 
amounted to a substantial sum, was all lost. “ The crasli did not 
come until alter Mill’s death, so that he was spared the mortification 
of witnessing the downfall of a house that he had implicitly trusted, 
as well as the loss of his twelve years’ earnings.” John Mill, by the 
way, experienced a similar disaster in consequence of the American 
Bepudiation of 1842. “ He had invested ”—so Mr. Bain was told 
—“ a thousand pounds of his own money, and several thousands of 
his father’s money which he had in trust for the family, and which 
he would have to make good.” ^ 

(1) In the preface to the third yolume of his Dictionary, that noble monument of 
industry, learning, and character, Littr6 says;—‘‘He who wishes to put his life to 
serious employment, ought always to act aa if ho had long to live, and to order himself 
as if he had soon to die. The first of these reflections induced me to undertake a work 
which demanded, when 1 began it, more health and longer years than are usually 
granted.” 

(2) People, says Miss Martineau justly enough, but with some tartness, on this event, 

“ should not invest their money in foreign funds without understanding the circum- 
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Notwithstanding the severe 'oritioisms with which |bil WCfliit: 
abounded on the principles of administration prae^sed ^ Bast 
India Company, Mill received the year after its ptihlioa^Ca, ah 
appointment in Leadenhall Street. This was the more jreipiiarkable 
as the tone of the book was not only unqualifiedly hostile td the 
commercial privileges of the Company, but it was, as J. S. Mill says, 
“ saturated with the opinions and modes of judgment of a d^ooratio 
radicalism then regarded as extreme; and treated with a severity at 
that time most unusual, the Ejiglish constitution, the English law, 
and all parties and classes who possessed any considerable infiuenoe 
in the country.” At this date, too, the Government was in the very 
depth of the black reaction which followed the close of the war 
with France, and 1819 was the year of Peterlbo and the Six Acts. 
His appointment gave Mill the requisite position of material 
stability and comparative ease, from which ho was able to work with 
good effect in ripening men’s minds for an era of improvement. It 
was seventeen years since he had come from Scotland; he had 
exactly seventeen years of life before him. His official career was 
vigorous and important. Mr. Bain gives an account of the active 
part ho took in the discussion of the renewal of the Charter between 
1830 and 1833, and J. S. Mill says that his despatches, following his 
History, “ did more than had ever been done before to promote the 
improvement of India and teach Indian officials to understand their 
business.” “ If a selection of them were published,” he adds, “ they 
would, I am convinced, place his character as a practical statesman 
fully on a level with his eminence as a speculative writer.” (Auto- 
biography, 27.) 

Apart from his official labours, Mill was now even more industrious 
in the propagation of his opinions on domestic subjects than he had 
been while he was a man of letters and nothing more. He wrote his 
great articles on Education, Government, and Jurisprudence for the 
Supplement to the Encydopcedm Bntanmca ; he played an import¬ 
ant part in the establishment and management of a quarterly 
review for the propagation of Kadical principles; and he composed 
his Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. If we add to 
these occupations the education of his children (he heard their lessons 
in his dressing-room almost to the last), and eager commerce with 
some of the most important men of his time, we have a striking 
picture’of a thoroughly well-filled life. 

stances of the case, nor accept oxtraordinaiy interest for their investment without 
being prepared for a corresponding risk. Tho New England States which head the 
Union have ever preserved an unblemished honour, and so have most of the rest. 
The few which have not were unfit to be trusted, and might have been known to bo so 
by any one who understood what the border states are, with the institution of slavery 
on the one hand, and the wilds of the Mississippi on tho other."— Awt. of the Peace, 
Bk. VI., Ch. xii. 
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'* The year 1830,” aays Mr. Bain, “ is the oulmination of Mill’s career. Before 
the end of the year, he is at the head of his office. Soon after, he quits Queen’s 
Square for a large villa in Vicarage Place, Ohurch Street, Kensington. Here 
in opulence and fame, he spends his last years, varied by the summer resi¬ 
dence at Mickleham. The one serious drawback was his health. His attacks of 
gout are of course not diminishing in frequency or severity; while indigestion 
gives him uneasiness on its own account. His stomach and liver are much 
impaired. He was all his life very temperate; for many years he scarcely 
over indulged in alcoholic drinks. Latterly, ho took a fancy to the Scotch ale 
called Alloa ale; this was'what he used at .his own table. During these last 
six years of his life, he wrote comparatively little for the public; not for want 
of will and purpose, but from diminishing strength and the increased pressure 
of his office work. His private social influence was subject to no abatement. 
As the adviser of the* small band of philosophical radicals, in and out of 
Parliament, he was still of the greatest value to the cause of political pro¬ 
gress.” 

The circle of his intimates included men who have had a wider 
fame than his own. Brougham was the most eminent among the 
politicians, and Grote the most learned and important of the writers, 
who consulted him and sat at his feet. Lesser stars were Molesworth, 
Black, Fonblanque, M'Culloch. At Mickleham Mill found himself 
a near neighbour of his friend Richard Sharp, commonly known to 
a generation that has now nearly passed away as Conversation Sharp. 
As Mr. Bain reminds us, John Mill counted it a part of his good 
fortune that he was able to listen to the conversation between his 
father and Sharp during their walks among the dells and slopes of 
that delightful vale. It is not a mere fancy that John Mill may 
have derived some of his striking regard for the amenities of style 
and even of thought from his intercourse with this accomplished and 
urbane character. It is an inevitable law of things that the 
secondary figures in social and literary history should disappear, and 
on the whole there is little time to spare for them. Yet they often 
have a significant share in the mental destinies of more important 
persons than themselves, and it is a pity that criticism should 
altogether neglect them in the little interval before the dust has 
finally settled on their name and memory. We wish that Mr. Bain 
had been able to collect some of the traits of a man who must have 
been endowed with qualities of more than common interest. Besides 
Mill’s reference, Hallam quotes Richard Sharp as an authority on 
points of good taste in literature. He used to protest against the 
too fastidious disuse of the Anglicism of ending a sentence with a 
preposition, quoting an interrogatory of Hooker, “ Shall there be a 
God to swear by, and none to pray to P ” as an instance of the force 
and spirit of this arrangement.^ 

Macaulay, who knew him well, describes on one occasion how ho 
(1) Hallam’s Literary Sietory, IV. vii. 37, n. 
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spent three or four hours very agreeably in Shad’s o^jjttjany nt, the 
Atheneeum, and had a long talk with him abont “everything and 
everybody—metaphysics, poetry, politics, scenery, and |»iating.” Ha 
had the merit of never talking scandal. This did not mean that <‘in 
confidential communication about polities he does not speak freely 
of public men; but about the foibles of private individuals, I do 
not believe that, much as I have talked with him, I ever heard him 
utter one word.” This, says Macaulay, is quite peculiar to him 
among town-wits and diners-oul ^ The fact is that Sharp was much 
more than the diner-out and the town-wit, or else ho would never 
have been the friend of the two Mills. “I owe much to your 
society,” Mackintosh said to him; “ your conversation has not only 
pleased and instructed me, but it has most materially contributed to 
refine my taste, to multiply my innocent and independent pleasures, 
and to make my mind tranquil and reasonable. I think you have pro¬ 
duced more effect on my character than any man with whom I have 
lived.” ^ It is odd that Mackintosh should have thought this, for 
his failure in life was due to the absence of some of those strenuous 
qualities whose value Sharp was never wearied of impressing. The 
only literary memorial of him is a little volume of short essays, 
letters, and verso, of no monumental pretensions, but still worth 
turning over by anybody who forgives commonplace when it is of 
the permanently useful kind, and is set out with neatness and 
flavour. Tho value that he set on activity and exertion may 
well have made him sympathetic with a character so busy and alert 
as the elder Mill. He delights in Nicole’s great saying to Pascal, 
“There will be time enough to repose in the grave.” Here are 
some of his wise saws to the same purpose—truisms to us who find 
ourselves before knowing it tie/ mezzo del cammin di nostra vita, with 
the journey of our life half over, but of endless importance to the 
young traveller just setting out, and unaware how all depends on 
learning early “ to scorn delights and live laborious days.” 

“ . ... The want of harmony between the talents and the temperament is 
often found in private hfo; and wherever found, it is the fruitlul source of 
faults and sufferings. Perhaps there are few less happy than those who are 
ambitious without industry; who pant for the juize, but will not run tho race; 
who thirst for drink, but are too slothful to draw it up from the well. 

“ A passionate desire and an unwearied will can perform impossibilities, or 
what seem to be such to tho cold and feeble. If wo do but go on, some unseen 
path will open among the hills. 

“ As a young man you should be mindful of the unspeakable importance of 
early industry, since in youth habits are easily formed, and there is time to 
recover from defects. An Italian sonnet, justly as well as elegantly, compares 
procrastination to the folly of a traveller who pursues a brook till it widens 
into a river and is lost in the sea. 

(1) Trevelyan's L*fe, i. 329. 


(2) Ltfs of M<uk%nio$h, i. 196. 
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“ Courage and indoBtry must hare sunk in despair, and the world must have 
remained unomamented and unimproved, if men had nicely compared the 
effects of a single stroke of the chisel with the pyramid to be raised, or of a 
single impression of the spado with tho mountain to be levelled.” * 

Even these instructive commonplaces we ought not to despise, 
inasmuch as there is at every moment a new generation who need to 
have tho old moralities repeated to them, while even those who have 
often heard them before are none the worse for hearing them once 
again. Sharp is not always content to decorate this timeworn apparel 
of worldly wisdom with tags of fresh illustration. When he remarks, 
for instance, that “ in all tho professions high stations seem to come 
down to us, rather than that wo have got up to them,” he gives evi¬ 
dence that he did not get his sentences from the text-books, but 
observed and reflected on life for himself. Wo can believe how the 
younger Mill enjoyed conversation in such a vein as this. The 
thoroughly superior man of the world, and that is what Sharp was, 
is a type to which the speculative thinker and tho man of letters are 
wont to do little justice. MiU, however, shows in many places that 
he knew how to relish these empirical masters of the wisdom of life. 
The admiration which he expresses in more than one place for 
Horace, the most pleasant if not the greatest in this genial school, 
illustrates the store that he set on these shrewd and penetrating 
questioners of human experience and conduct. “ This unsystem¬ 
atic wisdom,” he says in one place, “ drawn by acute minds in all 
periods of history from their personal experience, is properly termed 
the wisdom of ages, and every lettered age has left a portion of it 
upon record. It is nowhere more genuine than in the old fabulists, 
JEsop and others. The speeches in Thucydides are among tho most 
remarkable specimens of it. Aristotle and Quintilian have worked 
up rich stores of it. into their systematic writings; nor ought 
Horace’s Satires, and especially his Epistles, to be forgotten.” ® 

(1) Letters and Essays in Prose and Verse. London: 1834. Published anonymously. 
Perhaps there is room for one more specimen of the writer’s vein:—“ Luckily you 
have not to overcome the disadvantage of expecting to inherit from your father an 
income equal to your reasonable desires ; for though it may have the air of a paradox, 
yet it is truly a serious disadvantage when a young man going to the bar is sufficiently 
provided for. 

Vitam facit beatiorem 

Hob non parta, sed relicta, 

says Martial, but not wisely; and no young man should believe him. The Lord Chief 
Justice Kenyon once said to a rich friend, asking his opinion as to the probable success 
of a son, ‘ Sir, let your son forthwith spend his fortune; marry and spend his wife’s,' 
and then he may be expected to apply with energy to his profession.' ” The modem 
advice, by the way, is quite different, to marry the daughter of a solicitor, and live on 
the interest of your income. 

(2) Dissertations and Diseussions, i. 206. The same thought is more col)iouBly ex¬ 
pressed in the Inaugwral Address, p. 16. 
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Mill died in the summer of 1836. His ruling ^asioni {mziety* 
that the best possible should be done to make the new generation 
what he hoped that it might become, was strong in him to the hut. 
“ While getting weaker and weaker every day/' wrote one of his 
younger sons, “he sometimes^ when he thought he should not 
recover, used to say to me or George that he would very willingly 
die, if it were not that he left us too young to be sure how we should 
turn out.” Curious as it sounds, there can be no doubt that he felt 
some disappointment in the result, for which our generation has had 
so much reason to be grateful to him, of the pains that he had taken 
with his eldest son. John Mill by this time had taken the fortunate 
turn towards the imaginative and historic side of progress, which to 
the older school seemed no better than wretched sentimentalism, but 
which both enriched his own character and gave some of its most 
valuable as well as its most attractive and powerful elements to his 
influence in the world. 

As James Mill’s hopes of life being made what it might be were 
never at any time enthusiastic, we may easily believe that his last 
days were free from those unmanly repinings or any of that garrulous 
self-pityjwhich not seldom, even in the case of men who have done good 
work in their noontide, rob the close of life of its becoming dignity 
and fortitude. Francis Place was with him a few days before he 
died. “ Poor Mill,” he told Mr. Grote {Bain, 409), “ showed much 
more sympathy and affection than over before in all our long friend¬ 
ship. But he was all the time as much of a bright reasoning man 
as he ever was—reconciled to his fate, brave, and calm to an extent 
which I never before witnessed, except in another old friend, Thomas 
Holcroft, the day before, and the day of his death.” “ Until the 
last few days of his life,” the Autobiography (p. 203) tells us, “ there 
was no apparent abatement of intellectual vigour; his interest in all 
things and persons that had interested him through life was undi- 
minished, nor did the approach of death cause the smallest wavering 
(as in so strong and firm a mind it was impossible that it should) in 
his convictions on the subject of religion. His principal satisfaction, 
after he knew that his end was near, seemed to bo his thought of 
what he had done to make the world better than he found it, and his 
chief regret in not living longer that he had not had time to do more.” 
This was well and fitting, and it is right that a man should wrap him¬ 
self in his cloak and turn his face to the wall and die in peace. ^Yet 
in reading this there comes back the fact that Mill ” thought human 
life a poor thing at best, after the freshness of youth and of unsatisfied 
curiosity had gone by.” Calvinism, like the theology which haunted 
and inspired the sombre imagination of Pascal, leaves in every 
superior mind that has once imbibed it, the seeds of a terrific yet 
fortifying irony. Perhaps, even, at the last, he had glimpses of the 
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mood imputed in the saying of divers strong men on their death¬ 
beds from the Emperor Augustus to Eabelais,—“ J)ra‘VD the curtain, 
the play is overJ’ We shall never know how much brave and honest 
work has been done for the world by men in whose minds lurked 
all the while this thought of the puppet-show, the tragi-comedy of 
phantoms. 

The criticisms which Mr. Bain offers on Mill’s philosophical work, 
mark its chief qualities, as might have been expected, with precision. 
They would have been more instructive, as well as more interesting, 
if they had shown us, as might have been done in a few sentences, 
the relation of the Association Psychology in Mill's hands to its 
earlier form in Hartley and others, and the extent to which it has 
been superseded by the psychological speculations of the evolutionists 
who have come after him. The curious fact, again, that it was Mill 
who brought Hobbes into his proper place as a groat political 
thinker, deserved some recognition and remark, considering that 
Hobbes was also one of the chief inspirers of Rousseau, the least 
positive, as Mill was one of the most positive, of speculative 
innovators. Mr. Bain, however, is one of the thinkers who 
have always preferred absolute and independent exposition to 
historical or relative classification. James Mill himself was of the 
same school. The development and interconnection of philosophical 
opinions, which our generation finds more exciting than the opinions 
themselves, seem to have had no attraction for him. For this there 
was a sufficiently good reason in his case. What he sought was a 
practical instrument for doing certain work required by the circum¬ 
stances of the time, and finding this in Hobbes and Bentham, he 
took what they supplied him with, and asked no further questions. 

In one cardinal instance he paid a tremendous penalty for his 
indifference to historic methods. This is in the Second Book of his 
History of India. Of this Mr. Bain speaks in a manner that is 
rather surprising at this time of day. 

“The Second Book,” ho says, “is what arrests our attention as the most 
charaoteristic, bold, and original portion of the work. It undertakes to exhibit 
the character, the history, the manners, religion, arts, literature, and laws of 
the people of India; together with the physical influences arising out' of the 
climate, the soil, and the productions of the country. The first-named part is 
the J}e8t product of the author’s genius. Hero he exerted aU. his powers to 
make a grand sociological display. The analysis of the Hindoo institutions is 
methodical and exhaustive, and is accompanied with a severe criticism of their 
merits and their rank in the scale of development. The best ideas of the socio¬ 
logical writers of the eighteenth century were combined with the Bentham 
philosophy of law, and the author’s own independent reflections, to make 
a dissertation of startling novelty to the generation that first perused it. 
Subsequent research and criticism found various mistakes and shortcom¬ 
ings.” 
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Surely it is not merely that variouB miatakea end idnxrteonmt^s 
have been discovered, but that the whole point of view ia wrmig. 
Mill was violently knocking his head against a stone wall, instead <Kf 
patiently seeking for a door and a key. Along with the “ beat ideas 
of the sociological writers of the eighteenth century,” he had their 
worst. He views Hindoo religion, manners, and institutions from an 
absolute instead of a relative and historic standpoint. This is exactly 
the same fatal error as was made by the school of the eighteenth 
century about Christianity itself, and in the light of modern philo¬ 
sophy Mill’s Second Book is as profoundly unsatisfactory as Gibbon’s 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters. He speaks of the Hindoos, their 
superstition and their degradation,with the bitterness of the most fero¬ 
cious evangelical missionary. There was some provocation, no doubt, 
in the exaggerated pictures which had been painted of the sublimity 
of the Hindoo religion; for this again was a mark of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, to extol the virtues and the philosophy of Chinamen, Persians, 
and all other sorts and conditions of unknown peoples. Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, Diderot, and a host of minor writers, furnish 
abundant illustrations of this bias, which had its origin in the search 
for polemical instruments against the Catholic Church and the old 
regime. But a thinker of Mill’s calibre and philosophical training 
might have been expected to dispose of the extravagant overestimate 
of Hindoo civilisation, without falling into equally unphilosophic 
extravagances in the other direction. It is odd that he should not 
have felt the necessity, as a positive thinker, of seeking some 
explanation of these superstitious beliefs, grovelling customs, and 
backward institutions, in the facts of human nature, history, and 
surrounding circumstances. The time was not then ripe for adequate 
theories on these matters, but Mill rushed further away from the 
track than he ought in reason and consistency to have done. 

While wo think that Mr. Bain’s selection of the Second Book as 
the best product of the author’s genius is not fortunate, it would be 
mere presumption to disparage the signal merits of a history which 
has received the deliberate and unstinted applause of two such judges 
as Qrote and Macaulay. No work, says Grote, surpasses the History 
of British India in the excellences attainable by a historical writer. 
Mill has not indeed the gift of striking narrative, but vigour, strenu¬ 
ousness, and sincerity of interest, almost make up for that deficiency. 
In his history, as everywhere else, we feel that though Mill did not 
in any sense belong to the great minds of the first rank, yet he had 
a first-rate mind in his own order—a wide grasp, keen penetration, 
strong mental coherency and soundness, and great force of under¬ 
standing. 

This long causerte may be closed by one or two remarks on Mill’s 
political ideas. It is sometimes said by writers who are imperfectly 
informed, that the modem Radical has departed from the ways of 
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those who fought under the same flag in the last generation. It is 
worth while to note three or four points rfiowing how little true this 
is. The modern Liberal is abused for want of national spirit in 
showing indifference to our colonial dependencies. Mr. Bain recalls 
Mr. Mill’s blunt answer to the question what is the good of colonies, 
that it is chiefly to give places to the members of the ruling class 
(p. 242). The doctrine of non-intervention, again, he states as 
strongly as Cobden himself could have done:— 

“Thedesire, so often expressed, that wo should interfere to establish good 
government all over the world, is most alarming, and if assented to in any 
degree would lead to the worst of consequences. The business of a nation is 
with its own affairs. That is not only the general rule, but one to which it is 
not easy to conceive a case of exception. At all events, in the present state of 
Europe we have nothing to do with any other affairs but our own. We have 
suffered enough by mischievous interference. Let us nob again embark easily 
in that folly, liesides, I am fully satisfied that the good of mankind in the 
largest sense, is more intorestod at the present moment, in the peace of England, 
and that of Franco, the two countries from which improvement emanates, and 
which will rapidly improve if thoy keep free of war, than in re-establishing 
what they call the independence of Poland, or giving a particular Sovereign to 
Portugal, ten times told.” 

The desperate controversy upon the Irish Land Act has provoked a 
thousand taunts about the desertion of political economy by the new 
Liberals ; yet James Mill was a staunch political economist, and 
what he said on a similar subject was this :— 

" Do not allow j'ourself to be taken in, as many people are, by an ambiguity 
in the word property. Englishmen in general incline to think that where 
property is not entire, especially in the land, there is no property. But pro¬ 
perty may be as perfectly property, when it includes only part, as when it in¬ 
cludes the whole. There is no doubt that tho ryot has a property in the soil* 
though it is a limited property.” 

And so forth. The famous doctrine of the Unearned Increment, 
which is supposed to have been invented by the socialistic sentimen- 
tak’sm of John Mill, is found in terms in tho writings of his father. 
(See the passage quoted from James Mill’s Political Economy, Bain, 
411—12). With the House of Lords Mill had a short'and simple 
way:— 

“ Let it be enacted, that if a Bill, which has boon passed by tho House of 
Oommons, and thrown out by the House of Lords, is renewed in the House Of 
Commons in the next session of Parliament, and passed, but again thrown out 
by tho House of Lords, it shall, if passed a third time in the House of Commons, 
be law, without being sent again to the Lords.” 

We have not space for a longer list of questioup still open, in which 
the answers defended by the strongest Liberals to-day were also 
upheld by Mill. There is one remarkable passage, however, which 
comes nearer to the doctrine of Lord Beaconsfield than to the 
modem democratic view, and shows that this statesman may have 
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imbibed one of bis strongest opinions fifom the Radical oompMiy that 
he kept in his youth. There must be a chief magistrate, says MiH. 
The question is whether he should be elective or hereditary. 

“ There are very solid advantages on tho side of the hereditary principle. K 
the chief magistrate is to be elective, the choice must reside either in the par¬ 
liament or in the people. If by parliament, the consequence would be a great 
development of faction, to tho detriment of attention to business. The choice 
of the people is perhaps less pregnant with evil; but the agitation and ferment 
would be in every way unfavourable, ff ever the King of England becomes 
clear-sighted enough to see that he has boon very ill-advised, in leaning upon 
a corrupt aristocracy, and a corrupt church, as tho two crutches without whioh 
he could not stand; and that he may rest with assurance on tho solid advan¬ 
tages to the people, inherent in his office; he will occupy a far more exalted 
station in the social union than ho has hitherto done.” 

Mill and his school had two characteristics which have not always 
marked]energetic types of Liberalism, and perhaps do not mark them 
in our own day. Tho advanced Liberals of his time were systematic, 
and they were constructive. They surveyed society and institutions 
as a whole; they connected their advocacy of political and legal 
changes with theories of human nature; they considered the great 
art of Government in connection with tho character of man, his 
proper education, his potential capacities. They could explain in. 
the large dialect of a definite scheme what were their aims, and 
whither they were going. In an excellent passage which Mr. Bain 
has quoted, Mr. Roebuck has described how the anomalies that were 
then to be found in every part of the constitution were continually 
being assailed by these acute and systematic reasoners. “ They 
produced,” he says, “ a much more serious effect on public opinion 
than superficial inquirers perceived, or interested ones would 
acknowledge. The important practical effect was not made evident 
by converting and bringing over large numbers of political partisans 
from ono banner or class to another, or by making them renounce 
one appellation and adopt another: but it was shown by affecting 
the conclusions of all classes, and inducing them, while they retained 
their old distinctive names, to reason after a new fashion, and accord¬ 
ing to principles wholly different from those to which they had been 
previously accustomed.” 

Is there any such approach to a body of systematic political 
thought in our own day ? We cannot say that there is. We cannot 
perceive in active operation any system of political or social principles, 
connected with one another, bearing with imited pressure in a 
common direction, and shedding light now on one, now on another, 
of the problems which circumstances bring up in turn for practical 
solution. The followers of Comte, no doubt, diligently offer a doc¬ 
trine with pretensions of this kind, and it contains many luminous 
and useful truths. But these are mixed up with what is arbitrary. 
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accidental, almost even merely personal. Besides this, Oomte was 
always a Frenchman, and nearly always a Catholic; and we con> 
stantly feel, as a consequence, that he left out of account considera¬ 
tions of essential importance to a country like our own with vast 
dependencies, with a parliamentary system, and with the peculiar 
tendencies and prepossessions bequeathed by centuries of energetic 
Protestantism. All that Oomtism can do is to supply certain 
wholesome correctives; it is not competent to control and to direct. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, again, has approached politics with the methods 
of general reasoning, and from him too we have all learned many 
valuable things, in a detached way. How little his system as a 
whole has, as yet at any rate, affected the course of either law¬ 
making or administration is shown by the circumstance that one of 
the most conspicuous peculiarities of the present day is the incessant 
extension in all directions of that very supervision and interference 
by the State to which Mr. Spencer has been more vehemently antago¬ 
nistic than any other thinker. Then, again, it is not so many years 
ago since it seemed to some as if the Manchester School had found a 
key that would unlock all the secrets of a wise policy. It is only 
simpletons who disparage the real utility of the Manchester prin¬ 
ciples—a utility, moreover, that is far from being exhausted—but 
it is not well to claim for them a higher place than belongs to a 
number of empirical maxims, subject to the limitations common to 
all such maxims. There are whole departments of social institutions, 
covered by thinkers like Bentham or Mill, about which the Manchester 
School, quite naturally and rightly, never professed to' have anything 
to say. I 

Yet it cannot be said that we are less in need of systematic politics 
than our fathers were sixty years since, or that general principles 
are more commonly accepted and settled now than they were then. 
The perplexities of to-day are as embarrassing as any in our history, 
and they may prove even more dangerous. The resettlement of 
Ireland; the renovation of Parliamentary government; the trans¬ 
formation of the conditions of the ownership and occupation of 
land; the relations between the Government at home and our 
national adventurers abroad in contact with inferior races ; these are 
only some of the questions with which time and circumstance are 
rapidly bringing us face to face. On each of them there are far 
more violent and revolutionary ideas in the air (on the Conservative 
as much as on the Liberal side) than were current in Mill’s time 
from 1819 to 1836. The practical statesman must deal with emer¬ 
gencies under all these heads as they arise, but we can hardly feel 
satisfied that there is among us any school, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, as well provided with clear and definite principle for 
the solution of our problems as were James Mill and his allies for 
the solution of theirs. Editor. 



AFRICA AND THE EMPIRE. 

Has Great Britain any real interests or legitimate ambitions in 
Africa south of the line P Ambitions, yes, many, but feTr legitimate; 
interests, a few, unreal or remote, and strictly limited. With the 
whole subject of our position in Africa, of what is best for the tax- 
paying multitudes of England and what best for the unsettlements 
we have formed south of the Zambezi, this paper will seek to deal, 
not from a Colonial but from an Imperial point of view; for now that 
it is fashionable to extend the theory of majorities to the widest 
possible scope and area, it will be well to inquire how the majority 
composing Imperial Britain is and may be affected by the main¬ 
tenance or abandonment of African policies of the past. To begin, 
let us consider of what our South African possessions and protec¬ 
torates consist, how far they are English, and, more important still, 
how far remunerative to the country that assumed or planted them. 
The African difficulty is complex, because, through the existence of 
widely diflfierent forms of government in the territories with which 
we are connected, union amongst them, in any salutary or useful 
sense, is almost prohibited, and our Colonial Office—thank heaven, not 
England or its people—but our dead, inert, tradition-ridden Office, 
is responsible. There is the Cape Colony with, (within certain 
limits,) Parliamentary government, but exercising control beyond 
colonial boundaries—in fact, over people m partibus. A free State, 
the Orange River Republic, recognised in the most formal manner by 
us by cession, by a grant of compensation for our own encroachments 
on its territory, and by our acceptance of it as a neutral mediator in 
South African strifes—as an independent assessor at a virtual South 
African Congress. We have the colony of Natal, endowed with a 
limited or mock representative system, but really ruled by the 
Colonial Office at home and its official representatives in the local 
executive, and hampered by an especial anachronism and impolicy, 
the existence of an imperium in imperio, a distinct and separate sort 
of rule within its borders for savage African-born refugees. Then 
there is the Transvaal, to which we have granted self-government: a 
republic, with an elective chief, over which we exercise some sort of 
shadowy influence by calling ourselves a suzerain, where no vassal- 
age is recognised or military service or tribute promised as the 
quid pro quo for our abstention from further attack. Basutoland 
exists, within colonial limits, as a semi-independent, fiercely war¬ 
like, and, so far as the Cape colonists know, utterly impracticable 
reserve. Zululand, itself a problem of no mean difficulty, offers 
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to U3 embarrassments at every turn, because, having within recent 
years destroyed the only stable government it had known, we keep 
its king in captivity, while exercising no ameliorating influences 
whatever over the people. We break them up into countships, but 
each count is more barbarous and less the monarch and gentle¬ 
man than the dethroned master, Cetywayo. We forbid Zulus to war, 
but we compel not their new lords to introduce amongst them the 
arts of peace; we deprive them of their ambitions, savage though 
they might have been, and we give them in exchange no new 
wants, hopes, or helps “ towards the light,” nor do we encourage 
them to progress in the direction towards which we, with other 
civilised peoples, tend. 

Now what do we gain by way of tribute, of relief to the British 
purse, or recompense for previous outlay, from all these ? Not one 
shilling. Financially aU Africa is independent of us, save that the 
Transvaal has to repay us some hundreds of thousands of pounds 
spent in the country during our four years of occupation, and 
Natal has to reimburse — unwillingly enough — a quarter of a 
million advanced it, or said to have been expended on its account, in 
freeing it from the menace, the “war cloud,” of which our theorists 
were so much in dread, and the removal of which cost us millions of 
treasure, thousands of lives, some ten reputations, no little prestige, 
and a little—no, not a little, but a very great share of—national 
remorse for proconsular wrong-doing. No common form of govern¬ 
ment can be framed for these almost wholly dissimilarly privileged 
territories, unless we first reduce the most privileged to the condition 
of the least free, or raise the latter to the condition of the republic. 
Hence the failure of the Patterson-Carnarvon folly, the suggested 
conference, and intended Dominion scheme, of 1874—75, and of the 
Frere policy of coercion, with a view to the destruction of con¬ 
flicting interests and the removal of unequal dangers, so that union 
might, at least for a moment, seem to be possible. Then, again, 
there is another difficulty in the way of unification, one that must be 
honestly explained before the situation can be grasped. 

In Africa there is an association free of all rule, beside all the local 
governments, “ the Africander Bond,” an organized union of men 
of talent and property, who conceive that the circumstances of the 
continent they inhabit are so peculiar that “ Home Rule ” is a 
necessity, independence of Colonial Office misunderstandings and 
proconsular intermeddlings the one thing needful ; and the organi¬ 
zation—mark the words, not conspiracy, but publicly avowed, 
openly bonded, respectable and non-criminal power—is republican, 
and it now embraces or can influence in the Free State, Transvaal, 
and colony of the Gape of Good Hope, 4|ths of the Boers and about 
90 per cent, of the descendants of English, German, and other 
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aettlers, with a vast majority of the oivilised or tanied laatitM— 
those similar to the peon of Mezico> the or ''tamed 

aboriginals” of the country; and this, whether the latter be oiiglDiaUy 
descendants of Bushmen, Hottentots, slaves, or Kafirs. The Bond» 
now a formidable party, has been widely accepted by, and certahily 
represents the idea of—with limited exceptions—^mral, producing, 
laborious, and non-trading South Africa. It is the bond of the 
labourer, the peasant, the farmer, grazier, and stock producer, as 
contrasted with the clerk, the peddler, and the speculator—call him 
what you will, or what he will himself, merchant, loafer, card- 
sharper, or projector; man of progress or candidate for a commie- 
sionership;—^non-producer, at all events. Now this Afrikander Bond 
contains within its circles not only bom Boer’s, Africans of the 
sternest type, and Hollanders, gentlemen descended from recently 
introduced Dutch families, but also Englishmen, Germans, Ameri¬ 
cans, Irishmen, Swedes, Eussians, denationalized Jews, and, in fact, 
persons of all sorts who see in Africa a home, but who will not 
recognise that, because they land in Africa over the gangway of a 
ship registered British, or are bom'within proclaimed British 
territory, they owe any allegiance save towards the land of their 
adoption, which might, when the Boer is included, be almost fairly 
called the land they have reclaimed, or are emancipating. The 
Free State Chief Justice, Eeitz, a young man of daring, intelligence, 
and principle, a friend to the needy, helper of the destitute, consoler 
of the afflicted, solace of mourners, and yet most plucky of patriots, 
is the real head of this party. His lieutenant, its detts ex machind, 
is the African-born son of a German, himself fully a Boer in sym¬ 
pathy, Mr. Borckenhagen, of the Express, a Dutch and English 
newspaper published in Bloemfontein, Orange Free State. Shall I 
give a sample of the Americans ? There is Mr. Cameron of Potohef- 
stroom, formerly Commissioner over Transvaal gold-fields, a man 
whose deadly rifle, though he is fifty years of age, was never 
silent for one day during the siege of Potchefstroom. And then 
there is George Woodford, a railway engineer of no mean celebrity, 
a man who made his mark in South America. The Bond oontams 
Danes, Spaniards, and Frenchmen, the mob of emigrants to South 
Africa, with perhaps a Fenian or two, but all certainly beings who 
want to free themselves from dictation from the men who sit at 
home at ease, and who dictate to colonies they never visit policies 
they dare not put to the test by becoming themselves the atoms on 
whom their failures would fall. These “ outsiders,” as the phrase 
goes, are many, but they bear no proportion to the Dutch, the stern, 
impracticable herdsmen, cultivators, and ostrich farmers of Africa. 
The latter, with their peons or dependants, constitute even now, and 
that notwithstanding Sir Donald Currie and his wonderful shipments 
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of English-speaking Europeans to Africa, a djstinot majority every¬ 
where throughout the African colonies, and a fighting majority-—if 
it went to the last arbitrament—even in Natal, our most English 
(or Scotch) settlement south of the equator. 

The newspapers of the whole country are, however, nearljF all 
written in English, and favourable to the English connection; and 
the inhabitants of the towns and of some of the more settled districts 
are unmistakably, and even enthusiastically loyal, and whoUy 
desirous to maintain the connection with the mother country that 
has hitherto proved so beneficial to the trade and progress of the sea¬ 
ports. This must be conceded. Mercantile selfishness rejoices 
at the presence on African soil of a Government that wastes mUlions 
in wars for no apparent purpose but to fatten roguish contractors 
and make fortunes for landing agents, and speculators of all sorts; 
and in towns there arc, even in Africa, snobs, civil servants, adula¬ 
tors of the military, starving expectants and would-be fashionables, 
who give a sort of tone to “ society" (imagine “ Grahamstown 
society,” or the aristocracy of “the Hill” in Port Elizabeth) that is 
favourable to our rule, in whoso absence “ society ” would be forced 
to abdicate its pretensions to recognition. Even amongst born Afri¬ 
kanders there are snobs who ape the manners of the would-be 
gentilities of the towns, and who begin to play billiards, smoke bad 
cigars, wear trinkets on their watch-chains, and run up scores at 
hotel bars; but these add little, save their clamour, to our strength; 
their brainlessness can never extend English influence. And again, 
is our strength really formidable ; are imperial interests truly worth 
protecting in the towns where what might be called, w’ere it not 
purely mercenary, imperial sentiment prevails ? No; in Africa wo 
have neither strength nor interest save in Capetown and Simon’s 
Bay, although Port Elizabeth and Durban have a deep interest in 
the connection with us; by us they live, and through our follies they 
hope to push forward their trade, improve their ports, and enrich 
themselves. In the Orange Free State we have established a branch 
of the English Church, with a bishop and staff; but if the last census 
is to be believed (1881), the worshippers are becoming fewer in 
number than could have been anticipated, for at one time there were 
great hopes entertained that Bloemfontein was destined to be a British 
colony planted in the heart of the republic. In the Transvaal, Bishop 
Bousfield, aided by the State and by a few local pastors, failed to 
establish anything like a public opinion in favour of English 
Episcopacy. BKs miserable following disappeared before the storm 
that accompanied the reassertion of the republic. In the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope the Calvinistic Dutch outnumber us 
on every side. Capetown is Jewish and Malay, Dutch Eeformed 
Church or pagan—anything rather than English—^and in Port 
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Elizabeth there are swarming oolonies of those who, if otot 
against "us, are certainly not with ns. The fact is this, fh^re ts h 
fault beginning to show itself in ouf colonisation in South AArfea. 
We do not, and apparently cannot, thrive os the Boer does, in soli¬ 
tude, nor can we live in small agricultural settlements like the 
German immigrants. We are over-civilised, slightly ahead, perhaps, 
of the country. The result is unpleasant. In Africa the English 
swarm as do the Irish in the coast cities of America. They cannot 
get into the heart of the land. Their route is by the main roads of 
traffic or commerce to Kimberley, or to some local capital; failing 
which they congregate in and about the seaports, seeking onl^ 
profits ” with which at some, and they hope not far distant time, 
to leave a continent whose many enjoyments they cannot appreciate, 
to whose wealth they add nothing, and which they affect to despise, 
because they cannot understand its people or enjoy its freedom from 
the silly conventionalities of a spurious civilisation. 

If, however, what cannot be conceded, all the inhabitants of the 
coast towns were favourable to our rule, they are together but a 
fraction of the population of the whole country. At most, men, 
women, and children, they are but sixty thousand English-speaking 
people from Capetown to Port Durban, and including both. Of the 
country-people proper, except in a few villages and old military 
stations like King Williamstown, there are not many who would cry 
out too eagerly for our rule. Of course in the towns referred to, 
Maritzburg, Grahamstown, Kimberley, and the like, there is a 
hankering for our gold. Our presence is a distinct benefit to certain 
classes of our own people, but of what benefit are they or their pre¬ 
sence in Africa to the empire, of what value to the tax-paying 
industrial population of England? We know of none what¬ 
ever. They are a mere trading class, or they are the actual creatures 
of our bounty and of our patronage—^parasites on the empire 
as well as on the colonies they inhabit, but do not intend to settle 
in or to adopt as the permanent abiding-place of their families, the 
future homes of their children. True, there is a trade interest 
in South Africa, but Africa does not favour English trade in any ex¬ 
ceptional way. Our products are loaded with heavy duties by the 
very same precious class of adventurers who would cry out wildly if 
we said to them to-morrow, “ You went to Africa as a speculation. 
British government is not bound to remain there to make that 
speculation successful, merely for your gain, to the exhaustion of our 
stores and forces, and the expenditure of Imperial moneys on privato 
interests.*^ 

If Africa contributed fairly towards the support of the dignity of 
the empire, if even our colonization bade fair to be pre-eminently 
successful there, or if we could remain there and aasvwe ouraelves of 
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an immunity from profitless wars and costly disasters, there might 
be an excuse for taxing England to feed Africa, but none of these 
things may be hoped for. The inhabitants of the uplands are Afri¬ 
kander in the main and republican in spirit, whilst our people, 
instead of settling in the up country, are crowding together in towns 
and seaports, ever watching, waiting, and hoping, and sometimes 
pinching, cheating, and stealing, to obtain the means to fly from the 
colonies they so much wish us to hold for their benefit. 

Humanitarians hero cry out that “We have vast interests in 
South Africa. England has a great mission, to civilise and pro¬ 
tect from each other and from all possible oppressors some millions 
of poor savages,^ to whom the national honour is pledged." The 
welfare of the native, be ho Christian or pagan, is the last argument 
that should be adduced in favour of our presence anywhere, least of 
all in Africa. Those whom we have civilised we have ruined by the 
contamination of our vices, so that Capetown, on each succeeding 
Saturday evening, presents the aspect of a hell, seething with drunken, 
loathsome, murderous savagery, and Port Elizabeth is disgraced by 
faction fights and scenes of inconceivable bestiality and wicked¬ 
ness. And it is so everywhere throughout urban South Africa. 
The half-civilised native, the “ trained servant," is looked upon, and 
justly, with abhorrence, and raw labour is invariably preferred to 
that which wo have corrupted. How diflerent amongst the farmers, 
the Poors, and up-countrymen! Even in the Paarl and at Welling¬ 
ton, places removed by a couple of hours by rail—forty miles—from 
Capetown, there becomes visible a striking difference between the 
native “ clothed, and in his right mind," speaking Dutch and attend¬ 
ing the Dutch Reformed services, and the monsters of criminality 
that infest our reeking towns. In these two villages there are at 
least 8,000 coloured persons, the mass of whom are better clothed 
and better fed than are thousands of Englishmen here at home. 
They work at boot-making, waggon construction, in the vineyards 
and distilleries', as fruit driers, and in many other ways. They are 
in receipt of good wages, and are circumspect to such a degree that 
after nightfall one rarely hears a loud voice in the streets. And yet 
that is not a result of our civilisation; in those towns one rarely 
hears a word of English spoken. And everywhere throughout 
South Africa, in villages of the better sort, on the farms of the 
landed proprietors, and with the waggons on the highways, tending 
sheep in the uplands, or herding cattle and horses at pasture, are to 
be met Dutch-speaking natives who are civil and polite if not highly 
cultured, but wherever one meets the immediate results of our style 
of educating the native, he finds only vice, idleness, and impudence. 

To savage South Africa we have brought few blessings, and 
although in sixty years we have spent forty millions of money on 
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African wars, we cannot point to many kindly oonT^rts to ouf 
nor indeed do we possess in the whole country many very wiBifigf OP 
grateful subjects. Of course the story is told us, and it flattefit 
national vanity to believe it, that our absence would be succeeded by 
an immediate uprising of blacks against whites { indeed, daily since 
the retrocession of the Transvaal wo are being alarmed by honid 
tales of intended native risings against the Boers and consetjuenoe# 
of all sorts to follow on our “ shameful abandonment of the national 
honour and of our plighted word; ” but what are the facts ? No severe 
fighting is going on or is feared in the Transvaal. The Orange Free 
State has no native question, and our recent wars have been invari¬ 
ably with people we have protected. We were forced in 1878 to 
destroy Sekukuni. We have destroyed Waterboernnd the Griquas 
and Korannas ofGriqualand West, because we protected them against 
the Free State in 1871. The Cape Colony has but recently ceased to 
wage ill-conducted and ineffectual war against the Basuto nation, 
whom we rescued from actual destruction at the hands of republican 
commanders but fourteen years ago, and we have slain the Griquas 
of Griqualand East, fought with and ruined the Zulu nation, and for 
what ? In their own interests, and because our presence in South 
Africa is absolutely needed for the protection of these selfsame 
natives from oppressions that are raved about, but never proved. 
Tho fact is this: we have no interest inland in Africa save a trading 
one, and so long as our goods are cheap and our system of credit- 
giving satisfactory, Africa will trade with us whether our flag flies 
over it or not. But flag or no flag, if she could buy in a cheaper 
market we should not like to guarantee tho maintenance of her trade 
with us to her own disadvantage. This is plainly notable in Natal, 
where tho roadways are thronged with American carriages; and 
English manufactures, especially in ploughs and implements, are 
despised. 

The only argument that can be fairly urged against our leaving 
the mainland of South Africa to look after its own interests, and the 
colonists, be they English or Dutch, to govern themselves and main¬ 
tain their possessions, as against internal disturbers, at their own cost 
and risk, is the imreasonable outcry of the “ Empire at any price 
faction, the selfish sentimentalists and vainglorious do-nothings who 
profess to hold it as truth that “ we cannot recede,” that we cannot 
give up territory having once taken possession of it, and who would 
compel the nation to retain for ever, irrespective of national honour 
or interest, every spot of ground upon which at any time our flag 
had been displayed. When we required the Cape for the especial 
purpose of its being a coaling and refitting station for our Indian 
fleets, it may have been proper and worthy of our dignity that we 
should get it anyhow, and we got it. As population spread inland it 
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became needful, for a time at least, to proclaim coasts, annex jEfatal, 
and do other things to prevent maritime rivals from getting a footing 
in a land where our supremacy was necessary to our trade and to 
our empire; hut now all things are different. Ko trading or marine 
or military necessities force upon us an African empire, to our own 
certain loss and the profit only of those who go to fatten on our 
Imperial expenditure there. The route to the Australasian colonies 
and some of the necessities of our Indian sailing merchantmen may 
give us need for one or two African ports, but on the mainland we 
have no vital interest, and as for ambitions they can only be prose¬ 
cuted at a loss, to our own discredit, and the possible disturbance of 
people who after all do not seem to want us to interfere in their 
affairs. If to-morrow we were able to leave Africa, the movable 
forces of England would be increased by some thousands of trained 
soldiers, and we would become what wo must soon begin to strive to 
bo, a more concentrated power. What would we leave behind ? A 
people, if they will unite, strong enough to resist conquest from 
without and treason from within; a race partly of our own stock, 
almost wholly of our kindred ; and allies, proud, stubborn, puritan, 
exactly the people to prevent any rivalry to our legitimate influence 
arising on a continent where, after all, wo have spent millions of 
money and thousands of lives to procure rest for our settlers. We 
have nothing to earn, neither ambition nor interest to serve, by 
remaining in Africa south of the line. Its possession of late years 
has been a mistake. By it we have gained but a questionable 
glory. We should have quitted our hold on the interior in 1854. 
Necessity, however, urges us to retain seaports for the use of our 
southern-going traders, and for the preservation to England of the 
moil-carrying services by which the tokens of our empire at sea, and 
the credit of our marine, our prestige, and our true usefulness are so 
largely increased and displayed. For such purposes Capetown and 
Simon’s Bay are sufficient—the one to afford shelter to our war 
ships, the other as a mail station and depot for stores for the 
mercantile marine. These ports are close together, situated on a 
sort of Jutland, easily defensible by sea and land, and connected with 
the up country by fair road and rail. For Port Elizabeth we need 
care but little. It enjoys an ^hemeral prosperity, is an inconvenient 
bay whose strands are literally strewn with wrecks, a place which, 
like the settlement of the Portuguese at Lorenzo Marquez, higher 
up the coast, will one day become the grave of its European inhabi¬ 
tants, an east coast ipest-house. By such a retirement from the 
country as is here suggested, England would rid herself at once and 
for ever of the incessant drain on her resources made by Afidcan 
wars, and, better still, she would relieve her statesmen and people, the 
brain of an overworked nation, from the pressure of hideous problems 
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that always maiiage to work themselves ont disastrously. 0£ etmrse’ 
in bidding adien to responsibilities we should not leave chaos bshind 
us. Guaranteed government must be established, and so &r as is 
possible order left as a result of our rule; but sentiment shcnild not 
wed us to possessions that are but sources of weakness to the nation, 
and cost to oxir own community, and which cannot possibly addi 
anything to our exchequer, our national honour, or our security. 

How the abandonment is to be prepared for may now be entered, 
upon. It is first necessary to deal with some of the more local and 
territorial existing difficulties before proceeding to the great question 
of the rule of South Africa by and for South Africans only, and as 
a protected state, or better still, as a federalized republic. 

Natal and Zululand. 

Within Natal, previous to our war with Cetywayo, whoso release 
and restoration to power are now so warmly advocated by many 
reputable and well-informed persons, there dwelt in all about 22,000 
white colonists, of whom at least one-third were Dutch and the 
remainder English and Scotch emigrants, with the descendants and 
families of discharged soldiers, left there chiefly from the 27th and 
4dth regiments. The coloured population, of whom 99 per cent, 
were, and are, pagans, were as a rule refugees from Zululand and 
other neighbouring independent and quasi-independent territories. 
These people when they first came into our colony, a territory seized 
by us from the Trek-boers, but to the coasts of which we had some 
sort of a colourable right, brought with them little save their bar¬ 
barous customs, amongst which slavery in its very worst form was— 
as it still is—the most noteworthy. The Kafir could purchase wives 
to the extent of his means. These wives with their daughters were 
slaves, and treated as things to be inherited, with power of sale and 
disposal. They tilled the fields, supported the family, and might by 
the death of husband and father become the property of brother, or 
brother-in-law, or in fact of whomsoever it might concern; but being 
women could never become free. To the Kafirs introducing this 
dreadful barbarism under our flag were given exceptional land privi¬ 
leges, to this day a grievance to European colonists, who as Afrikan¬ 
ders from beyond Drakensberg, and^s Englishmen from the sea, had 
found Natal, so far as regards population, a veritable desert, a 
wilderness of grass and graves, bush and burnt kraals, a “ land where 
no man was master.” The immigrant or refugee Kafirs who later 
crowded in on the new settlement had no right to the possession of 
an acre of land or a blade of grass in the country. Many of them 
were broken chiefs, reputed witches, runaway murderers, and trans¬ 
gressors of all sorts. One feeling only they had in common, they 
hated and feared the Zulu king. Hence, though occasionally res^ 
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less, their almost uniform and, during the war of 1879, most 
remarkable fidelity to our salt. Fear of the Zulu king, not 
gratitude to or kind feeling for us, made them true to our flag 
in the crisis that followed Isandhlwana. The King was, as a result 
of the operations of war, made prisoner and deported to Capetown, 
so from thence all motive for loyalty to us of the Natal or 
refugee Kafir ceased, and the question arises, are we in Natal, 
are our colonists, safer for his detention ? And, secondly, can his 
liberation be made useful for the bettor protection of our little Natal 
settlement, or for the actual improvement in morals of the savage 
masses now festering south of the Tugela ? To these questions a 
most favourable answer can be returned. By dividing Zululand into 
two, an opportunity can be made to forbid for ever any polygamy or 
paganism inside of our own territory, thus: Let the land from 
Tugela to Umvolozi bo declared to be a native reserve under the 
Natal Government, to bo ruled by native law as at present prevailing 
for the benefit of the pagans living in the colony, and into that 
reserve let every man, woman, and child who voluntarily prefers 
slave institutions and heathen practices to ours march out of our 
colony. Of course, magistrates, clerks, missionaries, &c., would 
accompany them, and traders would gladly enough move into the 
new territory, where, if they were suitably encouraged, they might 
acquire lands and build fortified houses for the better seciu’ity of all 
concerned. Then native law should bo revoked, and English law or 
Homan-Butch law proclaimed, and its observance made compulsory 
on every human soul within Natal; whereby that colony would be at 
once enriched, its labour would be more than doubled, the curse of 
slavery would be removed from its soil, and it would be relieved 
from a danger that is proximate, and since the fall of Cetywayo ever 
present, that of a pagan revolt. The natives taking advantage of 
“ law ” and remaining south of Tugela would then be all but natural 
enemies of those who recrossed the river; and besides this, the 
power of many Natal tribal chiefs would be broken wholly or in part. 
There should be no longer any chief but the law, any appeal to 
barbarous courts of Indunas, nor should there exist a Supreme Chief, 
in the name of a Christian queen and nation, giving daily decrees 
confirmatory of practices the most revolting. Beyond Umvolozi, to 
the north, should be proclaimed Zululand, and given to Cetywayo as 
a vassal of Natal, a tribute payer, but with few, if any, restraints oa 
“custom.” Into this let all willing subjects of Cetywayo pass. 
Fear of the King and of his regiments would keep the reserve, or 
cis-Volosian savages quiet. Fear of both would guarantee the fidelity, 
to colonists, of the refugees who may elect to remain amongst them 
and abide by law. Amongst Natal Kafirs there are many who are 
amassing wealth. The proposed measure would benefit them, purge 
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oar colony of paganism, satisfy the just claims of &e El^g^ and 
give peace to Eastern Soutli AfHca for at least a generation. 

And Natal as a colony ? "Well, give it a form of government similar 
to that enjoyed by the Transvaal, make it virtually a republic } then, 
and then only, can it carry out its natural destiny and become the 
port, not, as it is to-day, the toll-gate and vexation of the Free State 
and Transvaal. This done. Natal need no longer fear foreign rivalry 
at Delagoa Bay. She will have a monopoly of trade with the Zulus, 
Amaswasis, Boers, and Bechuanas. This is a fair ambition, easy 
enough of attainment. If any object, there are ships enough to 
remove them. Surely, If we wasted millions to secure Natalians 
from the Zulus, we may sacrifice a few greedy merchants to our own 
safety and the general prosperity of Africa, the contentment of the 
Boers, the total neutralisation of the Zulu and pagan refugee powers, 
and the happy deliverance of England from crimes and blunders, 
bloodshed, and expense beyond count. A conference between the 
Free State, the Transvaal, and Natal might take place with a view 
to a federal union, but this cannot be done until Natal is as free as 
the Transvaal. If the outcome of the conference were to be a propo¬ 
sition for complete union, we would do well to withdraw even our 
suzerainty from the Transvaal, and let the three States form one 
republic. It would be Afrikander it is true, but it would be none 
the less friendly to us for all that; the diamond-fields at one end 
and Durban at the other make a powerful tie to our skirts. This 
republic would bo able to deal adequately with all native questions, 
and after all the English would remain the traders and professional 
classes, and have a monopoly of the spirit trade, whilst the hardy 
Boer would still pursue the avocations chosen by his father before 
him. Such a State could arm and mount 20,000 men in twenty 
days, and that without straining its resources; and besides that, free 
republics attract mixed emigration. 

Should Natal decline our gift of freedom, then let it pay for its 
defence, for the presence of Imperial troops within its borders, and 
let it be a subject colony in every sense of the word, liable to forfeit 
its up-country trade through its refusal to coalesce with the re¬ 
publics. 

Basutoland 

also will need attention. This territory, the Switzerland of South 
Africa, has had a strange history, and we have by our meddling with 
it turned its arms against our colonists. A few words, a very few, 
will be necessary to show the position, in regard to us, of its people. 
Early in the present century one Moshesh, a Bechuana chief, Uving 
on the north-west of what is now the Transvaal, finding that no 
security from savage conquerors was to be had in the plains, gathered 
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together many broken tribes and sought out a new kingdom for 
himself. Ho found towards, and around, the sources of the Orange 
Eiver a land of rock, stream, mountain, cave, gully, and glen, 
admirably suited for his purpose, and into it he moved with some 
6,000 mon and 30,000 women and children. Being attacked 
there by TJmselekatze, a general of division in tho army of Chaka, 
the great Zulu conqueror, Moshesh successfully defended his moun¬ 
tains; but wise and far-seeing, after defeating he propitiated his 
enemy With gifts of cattle. He had a petty war with some Q-riqua 
neighbours, and a few conflicts with the Boers and English, which 
in tho days of the Orange River sovereignty brought General Cath- 
cart with an army against his nation. A disaster befell our cavalry, 
and Cathcart had to retreat from “ Thaba Bosigo,” the King's 
stronghold. Still wise, Moshesh apologised, paid a fi,ne, and was 
admitted to peace, because we could not conveniently fight against 
him. In 1854 we abandoned the Orange Free State, which under 
its presidents, forced thereto by the thievish customs of the 
Basutos, who are fond of horses and cattle, and like much to improve 
their stocks even at the expense of a neighbour, warred three 
times against Moshesh, finally in 1858 humbling his power to the 
very dust. At this period Free State commandoes, on which 
served about 400 British-born subjects, occupied nearly all 
Basutoland. The savages were driven into caves, where they had 
but the choice between death by hunger or submission. Then our 
usual impolicy urged us to receive the Basutos as subjects. Sir 
Philip Wodphouse, H.M. Commissioner at tho Cape, proclaimed, 
at the request of Moshesh, Basutoland to be British territory. In 
fact, ho flung the mantle of our protection around a people whose 
conquest by the Boers was a matter of fact, and to whom subjection 
meant only conversion and civilisation. The Free State, robbed of 
the fruits of victory, submitted calmly enough, but what did Sir 
Philip do ? Acting up to the Southey policy, that of arming the 
blacks against tho Boers, he permitted the prostrate and grateful 
savages to retain their weapons and to buy more and better ones 
when and where they could. The opening of the diamond-fields 
enabled Basutos, who unlike Zulus are willing workmen, to purchase 
at least 20,000 fire-arms in the years up to 1873, when the Free 
State forbade savages to carry arms through its territory, which lies 
between Basutoland and Griqualand TVest. The Basutos, now her 
Majesty’s subjects, ignored the law that forbade them to trespass 
armed on Free State soil, and even the Government of the Colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, under that deadly enemy of African repub¬ 
lics, Sir Henry Barkly, forced through the Free State waggon-loads 
of munitions of war intended to be sold to savages working for hire— 
the hire was generally a gun—at Kimberley. The Free State, indig- 
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nant, arrested a few of the waggons on their own soil, and stopj^d 
at Mooimeisjes Fontein, or "Pretty Girl’s Spring,” an armed hand 
marching from Griqualand West towards Basutoland. Some liras 
were lost, and her Majesty’s Commissioner all hut proclaimed War 
against the Republic, which was forced to restore the waggonJoads of 
contraband property lawfully seized, and to pay an indemnity. The 
Basutos consequently continued to obtain munitions. When, how¬ 
ever, the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope had responsible govern¬ 
ment granted to it, England placed Basutoland under the Cape 
Parliament, but without first receiving Basuto assent to that 
measure. England had no more right to do this than the writer 
would have to hand over a property held in trust to any unautho¬ 
rised person, not in trust, but in fee. From* the hour in which 
this error was made, some of the tribal chiefs, relatives of Moshesh, 
who died shortly after the annexation in 1868, saw their way to 
resume their independence. Struggling for this, they have actually 
defeated a Cape Colonial army with men and cannon outnumbering 
the Basutos two to one. There is nothing left but to create an 
independent Basutoland under the Protectorate of Natal and the 
republics, who would reduce it to obedience in three months should 
necessity arise. 

The troubles of which we hear, now taking place on the western 
border of the Transvaal and to the north of the most easterly points 
of Griqualand West, are also of our own making. Montsioa was 
actually armed—by us—against the Transvaal Boers, and it was 
only an order, obtained at the last moment from the late General 
Colley, that prevented a force of three thousand savages being used 
by a British oflBcer to harry the homes of the Boer women in the 
absence of their husbands. White refugees, hoping to gain in the 
turmoil of a civil war, went consequently to our black ally. These 
now trouble the frontier and have provoked the recent fighting. 
All lands to the north of Vaal River, even the northern portion of 
Griqualand, should go to the Transvaal Republic, when gun-running 
and blood-shedding would soon cease. 

England’s course is plain, open, and unmistakable. She may 
hold South Africa by the sword, but it is to her a useless territory 
involving too great responsibilities; or by liberality to the Afrikander 
people, and to the Zulus and Basutos, she may purchase peace, allies, 
and honour, whilst relieving her empire of too hastily acquired, 
cosily, and unremunerative possessions. 

Alfred Atlwaed. 
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The subject of the derelopment of the colour-sense or colour-percep¬ 
tion is one that has only been discussed within the last five-and- 
twenty years. Mr. Gladstone was the first to open this question. 
His studies of Homer had led him to remark how few colours were 
mentioned by that author, and in his Sfudies on Homer and the 
Homeric Age, published in 1858, he dwells upon the paucity of 
colours mentioned by Homer, and also upon the inexactness of their 
application. This he believed due to the fact that Homer’s per¬ 
ceptions of colour were vague and indeterminate, owing to the organ 
of colour and its impressions being but partially developed amongst 
the Greeks of his age. 

It woidd be as well before proceeding further to obtain a clear 
idea as to the point at issue. Authors have generally considered 
the question to be this: “ Is there sufficient evidence to show that 
the power of perceiving colour has been acquired by man within 
historical times?” The question to be discussed in the present 
paper will be, “Is there evidence to show that the power of per¬ 
ceiving colour has been gradually acquired at any time, not only by 
man in historic or pro-historic times, but by the animal kingdom at 
large?” 

This question naturally falls within the larger one of evolution or 
special creation, the doctrine of evolution supposing that all living 
things have reached their present condition by becoming adapted, 
both in function and structure, to the circumstances in which they 
may be placed, while the creation hypothesis supposes them to have 
been created more or less in the same condition as they are now. 
Thus the question in the present case would bo this: “ Is there 
evidence to show that the power of perceiving the different colours 
has been gradually attained by man or animals owing to the circum¬ 
stances in which they have been placed ? ” 

The simplest and clearest way of treating this question will be to 
divide it into four parts:— 

Firstly.—To consider in what the “ colour-sense ” or “ perception 
of colour ” consists. 

Secondly.—^To recall what has been written on this subject, and 
the arguments brought forward to prove that the power of appreci¬ 
ating colours has been gradually developed. 

Thirdly.—To consider the value of those arguments as to the point 
at issue. 

Fourthly.—To state the conclusion which must be arrived at on 
the whole question. 
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I. Firstly, then, What is the * coI<mr*sen8e * or * perception, of 
colour P’ 

And in the first place what is colour P It is unneoeitttry to 
say more than a very few words about this. It need only be 
remembered that iN'owton discovered the white light of the sun not to 
be homogeneous, but formed of seven colours, and that the tints of 
objects are due to their power of decomposing white light and 
reflecting various portions of it to the observer’s eye. That the 
separate rays which form what is called the solar spectrum aipe 
unequally refrangible, so that when white light is decomposed by 
means of a prism, the different colours which compose it may Ira 
observed separately on a screen placed to receive them. That red, 
the least refrangible, will be seen at one end of the coloured band or 
spectrum, while violet, the most refrangible, will be seen at the 
other, the arrangement of the colours, which should bo borne in 
mind, being red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 
Also that beyond the red-coloured and the violet rays at the two 
extremes, other rays, the ultra-red and the ultra-violet, exist, known 
respectively by their heat-giving or chemical effects. Colour, then, 
results from the power which objects have to reflect certain parts of 
the white light. How are these rays of light supposed to meet our 
eyes ? A certain light, elastic element is supposed to pervade every¬ 
thing in space; this element, which is called “ ether,” is made to 
vibrate or undulate by such agencies as heat and light. Hot Only 
can light produce these vibrations in its compound condition of 
white light, but each of its components, the coloured lights, has the 
same effect. Thus when we see a coloured object it would seem that 
certain waves only of those which, constitute white light are trans¬ 
mitted to our eye, and these waves give to the object its characteristic 
colour. 

This, then, is the accepted explanation of colour, and the colour- 
sense, or perception of colour, will now be considered. These waves, 
these undulations forming a certain portion of white light, reach 
the eye, and exert a certain influence on the expansion of the optic 
nerve at the back of the eye, termed the retina; corresponding 
vibrations are set up, it is thought, in the optic nerve, and an 
impression is thus produced on the brain, which enables the colour to 
be recognised. Thus Young and Helmholtz supposed that, since all 
colours can be produced by different combinations of the three 
primary colours, red, green, and blue (er rather violet), three sets of 
nerve fibres must exist in the retina, each of which is sensitive to 
one of these sets of rays. This, however, it should be said, is by Iio 
means proved to be the case. 

It will be observed that corresponding vibrations are supposed to 
be set up in the retina and optic nerve resembling certain phenomena 
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which occur in tho case of sound. I mean in the propagation 
of sound by reciprocation. If two strings of the same length and 
tension bo placed side by side, and one of them be sounded with a 
violin bow, or if the same tone be produced by any other musical 
instrument, as a flute or tuning-fork, the other string will sound the 
same note. Thus the vibrations of the air producing sound, meeting 
with a string capable of vibrating at a certain rapidity, would excite 
such vibrations in it, and produce a similar note. The analogy 
between the power of distinguishing sounds and colours has long 
been recognised, and just as difierent fibres of the auditory nerve 
would seem to correspond to the air vibrations of a certain rapidity, 
so would those of the retina and optic nerve with the vibra¬ 
tions of ether producing different colours. Occasionally, as Dr. 
Pliny Earle has shown (American Journal of Med. Science, vol. 
XXXV.), the want of power to perceive certain colours, or colour¬ 
blindness, co-exists with a similar want of power to discriminate 
musical tones. 

This want of power to recognise certain colours, or colour-blindness, 
which affects from 3 to 5 per cent, of the population, takes different 
forms. The most common form is red colour-blindness; that is, the 
inability to distinguish red and green from each other. In the solar 
spectrum a person affected with this form of colour-blindness sees 
only the two colours, blue and green, with their various tints. Thus 
red, orange, yellow, and green all appear of the same tint, the other 
colours of the spectrum appearing blue ; the other forms of colour¬ 
blindness, namely, the inability to see green or blue, are much more 
rarely seen. It is necessary to say these few words about colour¬ 
blindness, since it has been supposed to be a return to the primitive 
condition of vision in mankind. It will be seen, however, as we 
proceed, that there are no reasons for this supposition. 

It is in this, then, that the appreciation or perception of colour 
consists. A coloured object is placed before the eyes, vibrations 
of ether having a certain magnitude are reflected from it, and 
reach the eye of the observer. Corresponding vibrations are set up 
in the retina and optic nerve along which they would pass to the 
brain and effect consciousness. It has been shown that when light falls 
upon the retina, some alteration must occur in the optic nerve, since 
the electric current along it undergoes change, becoming sometimes 
positive, and sometimes negative, in thr same way as when motor 
nerves are stimulated. (Dewar and M'Kendrick).^ This covibration 
or change, whatever it may be, would influence the brain, and lead to 
a mental image of the coloured objects being formed, the power of 

(1) The idea of Clerk Maxwell will be remembered, that light itself ia an electro- 
magnetic disturbance, ether being the vehicle bj ,which this disturbance is propa¬ 
gated. 
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perceiving and diecriminating colour in this way being tetined the 

colour-sense ” or ** colour-perception/* 

II. We come now to the second part of our subject, namely, to 
recall what has been already written on this subject, and to mention 
the arguments brought forward to prove that the power of appreciating 
colours has been gradually developed. It has already been mentioned 
that Mr. Gladstone was struck with the fewness of the colours 
mentioned by Homer, and the inexact manner in which the colour 
terms were used, and that in 18oS he suggested that colours were 
probably not appreciated at that day as they are now, the organ of 
colour and its perceptions being probably in a comparatively un¬ 
developed condition. 

The next to take up this question was Lazarus Geiger. In a 
paper read at Frankfort-on-tho-Maine in 1867, he represented that 
the power of perceiving colour, as it now exists, must have been 
attained gradually and progressively, and that even within historic 
times. Suggesting that probably the organs of man’s senses some 
thousand years ago were by no means in the same condition as now, 
and that they were then incapable of their present functions, he 
applied this idea to the power of distinguishing colours, and examined 
the indications of colour-perception presented by the works of 
diflFerent ages. Neither in the Vedas, the ancient religious 
works of the Hindus, which are supposed to have been written 
from fourteen to sixteen hundred years b.c,, nor in the Zenda- 
vesta or books of the Parsoes, or Persians, which must have 
been written before the eighth century b.c., did he find indications 
of developed colour-perception. From both any mention of blue 
colour was entirely absent, a fact the more striking since the Vedas 
are full of descriptions of the sky, while the latter, the Zendavesta, 
specially treats of light and fire, which are represented as originating 
in the sun. Similarly green colour is not mentioned either in the 
Bigveda hymns or in the Zendavesta, though both often speak of 
the earth. The size and height of trees are considered, but not 
the green colour of their leaves. Again, ho finds, as Mr. Gladstone 
did, how inaccurate ore Homer’s descriptions of colour, and adopts 
the same suggestion, namely, that colours were probably not 
perceived at that time as they are now. 

In 1867 M. Hugo Magnus in a work entitled Die Entwickehng 
dee Farbetmnnee, published at lena, gave reasons for believing in the 
same progressive appreciation of colours as Geiger; in the same 
gradually increasing sensibility to colour impressions. Believing 
that at first mankind merely perceived white and black, the preOense 
or absence of light, he believed red to have been the first true colour 
to be recognised, and that the power of perceiving the other colours 
was gradually acquired in the order of the colours in the solar 
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spectrum. Thus he believed the perception of red to be followed by 
that of yellow, these two colours seemingly having the longest and 
most powerful waves of ether. The perception of green followed, 
then of blue, and lastly of violet. Dr. Magnus believed that it was 
whilst red and black were alone distinguished that the hymns of the 
Vedas were written, that yellow was also recognised in the time of 
Homer, and that it was only at a later date that the perception of 
green followed, and lastly that of blue and violet. Ho believed it to 
be only in quite recent times that the numerous shades of the solar 
spectrum have been defined with exactness, that the evolution of 
the colour-sense is still incomplete, and that tho time will come when 
the ultra-violet rays will be perceptible to the eye, though their 
existence is only at present recognised on account of their chemical 
effects. 

It has already been pointed out that colour-blindness has been sup¬ 
posed to be a return to the primitive condition of vision in mankind. 
A further examination, howeverj shows that, even supposing primitive 
vision to have been such as Dr. Magnus suggested, this could not bo 
the case. In colour-blindness the perception of red is almost in¬ 
variably lost, while that of blue and violet is present. The reverse 
is supposed to have happened when colours wore first appreciated by 
mankind. Eed colours are thought to have been perceived, when 
blue and violet were not yet distinguished. Thus there is no resem¬ 
blance between colour-blindness and the condition which is supposed 
by Dr. Magnus to have prevailed when the colour-sense was in a 
primitive condition, nor can it be looked upon as an indication that 
such an undeveloped state of the colour-sense ever existed. 

In 1877 Mr. Gladstone wrote an article upon the colour-sense in 
the Nineteenth Century^ in which much the same conclusions were 
arrived at as had been already stated in his Studies on Homer and the 
Homeric Age, namely, that Homer’s perceptions of the prismatic 
colours and of their compounds were as a rule vague and inde¬ 
terminate, owing to the organ of colour being at his time, at least 
among the Greeks, only in its infancy, whilst it is now full grown 
in us. He reviews what Magnus had already written on this subject, 
pointing out that discussions had taken place in Germany upon it, 
the tendency of which seemed to be in favour of the doctrine that 
colour was little known to the ancients, the perception of it having 
been gradually developed until it had become a familiar and 
unquestioned part of our inheritance. 

Hence the inexactness with which colour terms seem to be used by 
all ancient writers. Hence the fewness of colour expressions. Hence 
the apparently different appreciation at different ages of the same 
colours. Thus he points out that while Homer considers the rainbow 
as one-coloured II. xvii. 547), red or purple, X^ophanes, 
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who lived in the sixth century b.o., sees in it the several hues of 
red ((f)omK€ov), purple (iro/i^u/ieov), and yellow greeu (yjKiapdv)* 
Aristotle, who lived at the same date, looks upon it as of three 
colours—red, green, and blue; while Ovid, who wrote at the begin¬ 
ning of the first century a.d., treats it as of a thousand colours, with 
shades of which each is scarcely distinguishable from that adjoining 
it, but with extremes very remote from each other. Finally, Newton 
established the scientific doctrine of the colours which compose it. 

It was also in 1877 that Mr. Wallace wrote an article in Mae- 
millan’s Magazine upon the colours of animals and plants. The 
object of this article was to explain the cause of these colours, rather 
than the way in which they were perceived; but as the two were 
supposed to be dependent on each other, colour-perception on the 
part of animals was considered at some length. Though the ultimate 
cause of colour in the animal world would depend on something 
molecular and chemical in their integuments, or on the action on 
them of heat, light, or moisture, still the colours would be so modi¬ 
fied by natural or sexual selection for various purposes, that such 
selection, Mr. Wallace points out, must bo looked upon as the main 
explanation of their colour. Thus it is that he divides the colours 
of animals into four groups:— 

Firstly.—Protective colours, by which the animals are protected 
from other animals which would prey upon them. Thus green 
colours would bo unperceived, as he points out, in tropical forests, 
white among arctic snpws, and so on. 

Secondly.—Warning colours, by which the animals are rendered 
more visible, so that, from the juices of their body being unpleasant 
to the odour or taste, the very conspicuousness of their appearance 
prevents them from being molested. 

Thirdly.—Sexual colours, due to voluntary sexual selection. 

Fourthly.—Typical colours, with regard to which none of the above 
causes seem to exist, but which seem to depend upon peculiar elements 
or chemical compounds in the soil, water, or atmosphere, or upon 
special organic substances in thp vegetation of the locality which 
they inhabit. 

Thus in the first three of these groups the perception of colour by 
animals is looked upon by Mr. Wallace as an undeniable fact, the 
apparent use of the colour in the animals which belong to them being 
to protect them from others, to warn others, or to attract others. 

Plants also are shown by Mr. Wallace to have acquired some of 
their colours by the power of attracting insects which such colours give 
them, the visits of such insects being necessary for their fertilisation 
—a point which has been brought out more fully by Sprengel, 
Darwin, Muller, Hildebrand, Delpino, and other observers. 

The subject of the perception of colours or of the colour-sense 
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was rery ably discussed by Mr. Grant Allen in a work on “ The 
Colour-Sense ** published in 1879. After pointing out in what colour- 
perception consists, and how it would seem to be the special function 
of the cones of the retina, since these are wholly wanting in nocturnal 
animals, and are most thickly massed near the central part of the 
retina where colour-perception is most acute, he discusses the history 
of the appearance of colour, and of its first perception. Mentioning 
that, as Brongniart stated, three periods of geological vegetation 
may be supposed to have existed, he points out that these, which are 
called “ The age of acrogens or ferns, the age of gymnosperms or 
conifers, and the age of angiosperms or true-seeding plants,” might 
be termed the age of flowerless plants, the age of anemophilous or 
wind-fertilised flowering plants, and the age of entomophilous or 
insect-fertilised flowering plants, the former flowers being those in 
which the pollen of the male flower is wafted to the stigma of the 
female flower by means of the wind, whereas in the latter it would 
be carried there by insects. 

Thus it was that during long geological agos no signs of red, 
orange, blue, or yellow, in the form of cither flower or fruit, have 
been found, while since even in the carboniferous period traces of 
insect life exist, these insects must have sought their food in the 
flowcrless plants then living. Such insects would have carried 
the fertilising pollen from plant to plant, forming a more sure method 
of impregnation than the wind, and the plants which were the most 
attracts e to insects would gain an advantage in the general competi¬ 
tion for place on the earth’s surface; thus insect-fertilised plants 
would gradually gain ground on the anemophilous division, not only 
on this account, but also because the seedlings due to such cross 
fertilisation are the more vigorous. The brilliantly coloured flowers 
being most easily perceived would be more likely to be fertilised by 
the insects, and the growth of large coloured petals might be thus 
explained, while their colour also renders the existence of a colour- 
sense most probable in the insects by which they were fertilised. 
This colour-perception would again become more and more perfect in 
the insects, owing to the advantage which their improved colour-sense 
would give them in their search for food. Mr. Grant Allen also 
points out that the colour-perception, which has been shown to exist 
now in many insects, such as beos,^ wasps, ants, and others, would 

(1) My brother, Sir John Lubbock, baa not only shown exporimontally what had 
until then been a matter of inference, that ants, bees, and wasps can distinguish colours, 
but in the case of bees has proved that they have a decided preference for bluo. 

It is perhaps even more interesting that ants, and some other articulate animals 
(daphnias), appear not only to perceive all the colours that we oan see, but also the 
ultra-violet rays, which are invisible to us. Sir John Lubbock observes [Tram. £mt>. 
Soc., 1881, p. 1377) that “as every ray of homogeneous light which we can perceivo 
at all appears to us as a distinct colour, it seems probable that these ultra-violet rays 
must make themselves apparent to the ants as a distinct and sejiarate colour (of which 
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have been inberited from sncb anoeatori, and ^e &ct that &uiieol- 
fertiliaed flowers are, as a rule, large, brilliant, and coleQZ^,'ir}iile 
those which are wind-fertilised are small, green, and inoonspiottous, 
affords another proof of the existence of such colour-perception. 

Supposing, again, the power of perceiving colour to be similarty 
inherited by every vertebrate animal, he expresses his belief that 
man is the descendant of an arboreal quadrumanous animal of 
frugivorous habits, who shared, like other vertebrates, the power of 
perceiving colour. He points out that man now possesses a very 
perfect colour-sense, equally pronounced in all varieties of the species, 
from the highest to the lowest. That the latter point is true is proved 
not only by the works of travellers and others respecting modem 
savages, but by information received from missicfnaries. Government 
officials, and others Eving among uncivilised races. That the colour- 
sense existed, seemingly in an equally developed condition, in ancient 
times is rendered probable by the character of the ancient monu¬ 
ments in Egypt, Assyria, and other parts. He also points out the 
traces of colour-perception which exist in the Old Testament. In 
the very first chapter of Genesis wo hear of the green herb (v. 30). 
Isaac partook of red pottage (Gen. xxv. 30). Joseph had a coat of 
many colours; the Israelites in the desert were enjoined to wear 
“ ribands of blue” (Numb. xv. 38). Eahab agrees with the spies to 
hang out scarlet thread as a signal. The curtains of the tabernacle 
were to be made of “fine twined linen, and blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and fringed with loops of blue” (Exod. xxvi. 1). The veil 
was to be of the same three colours (Exod. xxvi. 31) as were the 
hangings for the door (Exod. xxvi. 36) and the gate of the court 
(Exod. xxvii. 16). The breastplate of the priest (Exod. xxviii. 15) 
was to be “of gold, of blue, of purple, and of scarlet.” In Solomon’s 
temple also the veil was to be “ of blue, and purple, and crimson, 
and fine Unen” (2 Chron. iii. 14). In these passages, though the 
exact meaning of the Hebrew words used may not bo given in the 
English translation, the difference se^ms to be but slight, the words 
translated “blue, and purple, and scarlet” being perhaps more 
correctly rendered “ blue purple, red purple, and crimson.” 

There are also indications that perception of colour existed in the 
Bronze and even in the Stone Age. Thus while coloured ornaments 
and beads have been found in the Swiss Lake dwellings which are 

we can form no idea), but as unlik* the rest as red is from yellow, or green from violet. 
The question also arises whether white light to these iiuects would differ from our white 
light in containing this additional colour. At any rate, as few of the colours in nature 
are pure colours, but almost all arise from the combination of rays of different wave¬ 
lengths, and as in such cases a visible resultant would be composed not only of the rays 
which we see, but of these and the ultra-violet, it would appear that the coloura of 
objects, and the general aspect of nature, must present to them a very different appear¬ 
ance from what they do to us." 
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supposed to have belonged to the Bronze Age, stones remarkable for 
their colour seem to have been chosen in the Stone Age, not only for 
uso, but also for ornament. Grant Allen, therefore, believes colour- 
perception to have been developed at an earlier period of animal 
existence, and accepting tn foto the theory of evolution, he believes the 
earliest animal eyes to have been cognisant of light and its negation 
only; the discrimination of form he believes to have followed, and 
lastly the perception of colour. Colour-perception, first aroused in 
insects by the hues of flowers, and in simple marine animals by the 
animal organisms around them, he believes to have been handed 
down from, the latter to fishes and reptiles, and more remotely to birds 
and mammals. That quadrumanous animals being frugivorous possess 
colour-sense in a high degree; while man, the supposed descendant 
of these fruit-eating quadrumana, possesses very perfect colour-per¬ 
ception, direct investigations showing all existing men to have like 
colour-perceptions, while history shows the same to be true of all 
earlier races. 

I would allude, lastly, to a paper read at the Anthropological 
Society of Berlin by Dr. Rabl Iluckhard, in 1880, upon the His¬ 
torical Development of the Colour Sense. From this we learn that 
Fridhiof Holmgren, the Swedish physiologist, suggested a few 
years ago a new plan of testing colour-perception, namely, by means 
of variously coloured wools. A skein of wool liaving a certain 
colour, as, for instance, light green on the one hand, or red on the 
other, being placed before the person whose perception is to be 
tested, he is desired to choose from among a large number of variously 
coloured wools those which seem to him to be of the same colour. 
Should the perception of colour not bo in a developed condition, or 
should colour-blindness exist, colours are indicated as similar which 
to those with good colour-perception appear of different hues. Thus, 
for instance, red and green, or blue and grey, might be regarded as 
of the same colour, whilst the ordinary eye would recognise their 
dissimilarity. By such moans it was found that the inhabitants of 
the Polar regions, Nubians, and other uncivilised races, had a highly 
developed colour-sense ; that in some cases with few, vague, and 
undecided names for colour, good colour-perception existed:—^it does 
not therefore follow that, because the vocabulary of any race is 
limited, their perceptions must necessarily be the same. Hugo 
Magnus, mainly owing to these facts, acknowledged that the con¬ 
clusions which he had previously deduced were not borne out by 
actual observations, and now lays down propositions which are more 
or less identical with those of Ruckhard, namely,— 

Firstly.—That all savage nations hitherto tested have a sense of 
colour which does not difler from that of civilised nations. 

Secondly.—That perception of colour and designation of colour 
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haye nothing to do with each othoT) and that it is not safe to <}oa^ 
elude from a deficiency of language that there exiata a oonrespondtng 
deficiency of perception. 

III. We have now to consider the value of the di£Eerent argUinonta 
brought forward. 

It would be the simplest and best way to regard this, firstly, as to 
the development of colour-perception in man in historic or pre*historic 
times; and, secondly, as to its gradual and progressive development 
in the animal kingdom. 

Firstly, then, as to its development in man within historic times. 

It will have been observed that the arguments in favour of the 
gradual development of the colour-sense within historic times are 
merely philological—that is, derived from the inexact and scanty 
way in which the names of colours are used in literature, and that 
observations among the uncivilised races now living show, as Hugo 
Magnus asserts, that the perception of colour is not indicated by the 
variety of terms used to express it. The fact, therefore, that the 
names of colours are seldom, or inaccurately, used, does not prove the 
perception of colour to be equally at fault. If, again, the perception 
of colour has become so perfect within the last three or four thousand 
years, it would be natural to suppose that some uncivilised races 
would now be in the same condition as regards perception of colour 
as men at the time when the Vedas or Zendavesta were written, 
who did not distinguish accurately between the different colours of 
the solar spectrum in their writings. Such, however, is not found to 
be the case, even the least-civilised savages being found to have 
good colour-perception. This was found to be the case by Mr. 
Grant Allen among a large number of uncivilised races in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and the Pacific Islands, leading him to the 
conclusion that colour-perception is absolutely identical throughout 
all branches of the human race. In many cases, however, the colour 
terms used were few and incomplete, as, for instance, among the Hill 
Tribes of India, who, though they can distinguish the different 
colours, use the same term to express blue, green, and violet. Simi¬ 
larly the observations made at the request of Holmgren among the 
Swedish Laplanders and other inhabitants of the Arctic regions, the 
observations of Virchow and others upon Nubians and Lapps, brought 
them to the same conclusion. There is, therefore, no deficiency in 
colour-perception among the uncivilised tribes now living, as would 
probably be the case had the colour-sense only been developed 
within the last few thousand years. The ancient monuments, again, 
of Mycenae, Assyria, and Egypt show how developed the perception 
of colour was when they were built. Indeed Mr. Owen Jones, in his 
Grammar of Ornament, states his belief, with regard to Egyptian 
monuments, that the more ancient the monument the more perfect 
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is the art. “ Monuments,” he states, erected two thousand years 
before the Christian era are formed from the ruins of still more 
ancient and more perfect buildings. Whether the lotus and papyrus 
were taken as symbolising the food for the body and mind, the 
feathers of rare birds, the palm-branch, or other type of ornament, 
that ornament, however conventionalised, is always found to be true. 
We are never shocked by any misUpplioation or violation of a natuial 
principle.” He also says: ” The architecture of the Egyptians is 
thoroughly polychromatic—they painted everything—therefore we 
have much to learn from them on this head. They dealt in flat 
tints, and used neither shade nor shadow, yet found no difficulty in 
poetically conveying to the mind the identity of the object they 
desired to represent.” The Assyrian style of painting was also 
supposed by him to be “ the remains of a more perfect style of art 
yet to be discovered.” Ancient monuments, therefore, lead to the 
same conclusion that the development of the colour-sense cannot 
have occurred within the last three or four thousand years. The 
Old Testament Scriptures point to the same conclusion. 

There are, as has been said, indications that coloui’-pcrception was 
also developed in man in pre-historic times. Coloured articles 
belonging to the Bronze or Stone Age indicate the existence of a good 
colour-sense in those times, and so great an authority as the late 
Dr. Bolleston was of opinion that the general character of tho 
pre-historic remains could leave no doubt in tho mind of an expert 
that primitive man possessed a considerable perception of colour. 

Whatever, therefore, man has left behind tends to show that he 
has always possessed good colour-perception. 

Secondly, as to tho gradual and progressive development of colour- 
perception in the animal kingdom in which Mr. Grant Allen 
believes. 

I would ask whether there is any proof that colour-perception, 
being first aroused in insects by the hues of flowers, and in simple 
marine animals by the animal organisms of their environment, was 
handed down from the latter to fishes and reptiles, and so on to birds 
and mammals ? W'hat proofs does Mr. Grant Allen offer of this sug¬ 
gestion f Surely none. It is very possible that the insects living in 
the Carboniferous Period may have sought their food in the flowerless 
plants of that age, that the few coloured plants—coloured, perhaps, 
owing to their chemical composition—would offer special attraction to 
the insects by means of which they were fertilised, while at the same 
time the colour-sense would become more perfect in these insects 
owing to the increased power of procuring food which such an 
advantage would give them. Similarly it may well be that colour- 
perception became more perfect in simple marine animals on account 
of the advantage, whether protective, attractive, or other, which the 
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colour-sense would give them. But can we deduce frmn 
possibilities that the latter “ handed down the power of perceiving 
colour to fishes and reptiles, and more remotely to birds and 
mammals?’* Surely all we can say is, that the colour-sense in. 
insects would become more and more perfect owing to their method 
of procuring food, and that the power of perceiving colour, by means 
of which they do so, would be inherited by their insect descendants 
which are now living, while marine animals would similarly begiueath 
to their posterity the same power. 

lY. Lastly, then, to what conclusions does the consideration of 
this subject bring us ? 

I would again repeat the question to be solved which was 
mentioned at the beginning of this article—“ Is there evidence to 
show that the power of perceiving colour has been gradually and 
progressively acquired ? ” Reasons, more or less conclusive, have been 
given for believing that, as far as man is concerned, no such gradual 
development can be shown to have taken place. To what conclusion 
must we come as to such development occurring in the animals of 
past ages ? We have seen that the power of appreciating colour 
would become more and more perfect in those animals which live 
upon coloured food ; the same statement, however, may be made with 
respect to the power of distinguishing form, and there is no evidence 
to show that the improvement took place in one direction earlier 
than in the other. Neither does any proof exist that colour-per¬ 
ception has been handed down with gradually increasing perfection 
from one species to another of the animal kingdom. If everything 
has reached its present form, its present condition, by evolution, 
colour-perception must have done the same, but as yet there is no 
evidence to show how and through what stages this evolution took 
place. It was not my intention to discuss in this paper the general 
principle of evolution, which we owe to Darwin, and which has been 
so ably advocated by Spencer and others. I merely wished to point 
out that the colour-sense, considered alone, has not yet been shown to 
have reached its present condition by means of such a process; that 
there is no proof that in mankind the colour-sense has improved 
either in historic or pre-historic times, and that the suggestion of its 
gradual development through the animal series, however probable 
such a view may be from general considerations, is founded on 
theory, and not on actual observation. 


Montagu Lubbock. 



NO MOEE COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 

That restrictions on international intercourse (imposed, maybe, some 
quarter of a century ago, when a very different state of matters 
prevailed in every branch of commerce) should at the present day 
be found irritating, and at times unendurable, is the natural con¬ 
sequence of an enlarged volume and evor-increasing development 
of trade. On the other hand, the idea that it forms an important 
part of the duty of every Government, asked or unasked, to 
“ protect ” its commerce is so universally accepted, that those who have 
ventured to suggest that trade prospered most when let alono, and 
that the wisest course for Great Britain was to free itself from the 
obligations of commercial treaties, could for a long time find no 
hearing. As, however, the obstacles to a renewal of the Anglo- 
French treaty, even on unaltered terms, became more widely known 
and appreciated, a feeling was aroused in this country which at 
length found expression in the formula—that no treaty at all would 
be better than one less advantageous than the old one. 

This was the unwritten instruction from the nation that was to 
guide our negotiators, and to it they have faithfully adhered. Still, 
the useful service the commercial treaties had done in the past by 
bridging over divided interests, and often making a practicable 
passage for trade, could not be wholly forgotten, and leading states¬ 
men on both sides of the Channel found it difficult to erase from their 
minds the opinion that, without a treaty, trade must languish and 
decay. The failure to conclude a treaty must, they thought, neces¬ 
sarily produce a rupture of commercial relations, and put an end to 
kindly feelings between the two nations. The Premier told us that 
“the purpose for which commercial treaties exist is to afford 
certainty and security to trade, and that to make arrangements 
terminable at twelve months’ notice would defeat that object.” The 
Foreign Secretary said that he “ valued the renewal of the treaty on 
political grounds,” leaving it to be implied that he knew it could not be 
defended at this present time on the primary grounds of any com¬ 
mercial advantage; and he added, “ The system exists; stability and 
continuity are important to the trades of both countries.” Sir 
Charles Dilke, on his part, told his constituents “ he insisted on the 
status quo as established by the Cobden treaty and its supplements,” 
and that “ the one enormous advantage in a treaty was stability.” 
No one liked to confess that the treaty had become an impediment 
rather than a help to the trade of this country, and that a com¬ 
mercial treaty between two civilised States was an anachronism. So 
neither protracted negotiations nor wearisome investigations of 
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tedmical evidence, nor recriminations of rival industries^ were 
allowed to exhaust the patience of our negotiators. If oonOessions 
would secure a treaty not worse than the last, those ooncessions they 
were willing to make; and it is due apparently to good luok, that 
France at length, and quite unexpectedly, has let her captive go, 
and that this country has had its commercial liberty of action 
restored to it. 

Claiming as we do the right to frame our own trade policy, we 
cannot consistently dony to other nations the same liberty of action. 
The conditions and circumstances of nations do, however, differ to 
that extent that what may be applicable to the interests of one, may 
not altogether fit those of another. Some foreign Governments 
choose to act upon the popular notion, for insttfnee, expressed by 
President Garfield when ho said, “I am for a Protection which leads 
to ultimate Free Trade. I am for that Free Trade which can only be 
achieved through reasonable Protection.” When foreign industrial 
interests trading upon this belief are clever enough to convince their 
countrymen that to be supplied with dear home-made goods, and to have 
no option except to purchase them, is the surest way to enrich their 
common country, and preserve their touch with the outside world, 
we may regret the circumstance, but so long as we are powerless to 
alter it, we can only submit to the inevitable, taking care, however, 
to remain free from any entanglement with a policy which in our 
opinion as a freo-lrading nation leads to no permanently good end. 
We have to seek to reconcile with such views our own trade policy, 
which aims at removing all that acts as a hindrance to the cheap 
supply of what the inhabitants of Great Britain require. To do so 
when manacled by treaty obligations could not be other than difficult, 
but in a commercial position which leaves us free to act as the 
national interests of the hour dictate, there is nothing to regret. 

Mr. Gladstone said:—“We have no class interests to consider, 
no stipulations of any kind for the protection of anybody connected 
with any particular trade to make, because we have long ago learned 
through painful experience of a long and ruinous policy, that such 
Protection is the greatest injury that can be inflicted on the bodies 
whose interests it professes to save.” In this case, the question may 
well be asked, why we should needlessly irritate foreign nations by 
requiring under a treaty something exceptional, something they are 
not wiUing to give and eventually yield to us only by some bargain¬ 
ing process, whereby we give up as a nation more than the benefit 
secured for some manufacturing interest which we choose to 
fancy of great importance. No doubt the fight over items in a 
foreign tariff has often been important to the manufacturing interests 
concerned, but the nation as a whole may reasonably desire to 
prevent a recurrence periodically of such excitement. The policy 
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which labours for the especial benefit or advantage of any class 
interest whatever is less likely to extend commercial intercourse and 
good-will between the two nations, and insure the continuance of 
what every one desires should subsist, than is that policy which 
admits the right of every nation to regulate its own tariff, and simply 
asks to be put at no disadvantage as regards outside nations. We are 
inclined to believe that with complete freedom from treaty obliga¬ 
tions wo shall have a weapon in our hands that is capable of being 
used with some effect in the promotion of interests that are 
now defenceless. From the speech of M. Tirard on presenting 
the bill on commercial relations with England to the French 
Chambers, we may learn that the mere fear of a change of trade 
policy on our part has a conciliatory influence on international 
relations, and its influence on politics outside the circle of inter¬ 
national barter is readily conceivable. 

The good feeling between two nations must always be imperilled 
whilst their interests are kept separate and defined by commercial 
treaties. These truly separate rather than unite so long as they 
insure the maintenance for ten or more years of tariff’ items, which 
are more or less grievous under any circumstances and perpetuate 
discontent. By means of the treaty of 1860 we have done France 
good service; wc have enabled her to make a very successful debut on 
the platform of a liberal commercial policy, and Frenchmen need 
only refer to their trade returns to satisfy themselves that their 
trade with Great Britain has developed into one of great importance 
for them. Should any one suppose that we have thereby secured 
any claim for consideration, a perusal of the observations of the 
French press will undeceive him, and probably prompt to the con¬ 
clusion that if it was a happy thing that France should, under the 
late Emperor, have accepted the first easy lessons in Free Trade from 
Mr. Cobden, it is now better that the finishing lesson should bo 
learnt in the school of experience and by self-education. 

Our complaint against the treaties now is, that they provide cer¬ 
tainty and security (“stability”) for the interests that Protection 
has fostered or created in other countries, that they allow them to 
take still deeper root to the disadvantage of this country, and become, 
when it is a question of renewal, too powerful to uproot, and thus 
cause to be deferred from generation to generation the adoption of 
that freedom of trade for which they were to prepare the way. 
What boon can it be to the trade of this country, which has the 
desire and the power to adapt itself to the continual changes Uiat 
general progress imposes upon trade, to be required for a long series 
of years to respect the artificial barriers raised against international 
intercourse P Are we still so simple as to believe that occult political 
advantages will result from our acceptance and endurance of what 
is commercially and economically a mistake P 
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To mako goods dear to ourselves or Handicap our produe^ve 
as a nation would be a very foolish proceeding, and (he I^atkmal 
Fair Trade League, if still in existence, or any other such body# will 
have to spend a great deal of time and money before this policy meets 
acceptance. On the other hand, it cannot advance our national 
interests to injure or lessen the prosperity of foreign nations for the 
mere reason that prosperous communities, of whatever tongue or 
colour, are preferable as friends, or customers, or co-workers in the 
general progress of the times, to colonies of ne’er-do-wells. France 
has, therefore, nothing to fear during good behaviour from retaliatory 
measures or the raising of duties on her goods. What we most 
regret is the diminished importance France will have outside her 
own territory, in consequence of her failing prosperity through the 
restrictions on an interchange of commodities, and the consequent 
loss of the profit on transactions. It is doubtful, too, whether her 
manufacturing interests can bear an assured and prosperous supre¬ 
macy. Our experience in this country is, that when the safety-valve 
of competition and adversity is removed the difficulties of traders 
and consumers begin—prices advance wildly, conditions of quality, 
time of delivery, and careful execution are observed only so far as 
convenient to the manufacturer, and in the relations between masters 
and men the feudal principle endeavours to reassert itself. Over 
and over again we have seen good times and promising prospects 
transformed into veritable calamities for the million through strikes, 
lock-outs, the arbitrary fixing of prices on production, and a gene¬ 
rally intemperate conduct of business. Indeed, but for the sobering 
influence of foreign competitive power, many undertakings would 
within the last ten years have been stopped or annihilated through 
the impracticability of a jubilant and prosperous British manufac¬ 
turing interest; and it is not to be supposed that French manufactur¬ 
ing interests will spare the flock which their Government enables 
them to fleece within the limits of a highly Protectionist tariff; 

We do not apprehend that any seriously diminished volume of our 
export trade will result from the abandonment of treaties for other 
reasons than generally diminished prosperity, because France, like 
most other Protectionist countries, takes nothing but objects of real 
necessity, or with the object of getting payment for goods supplied 
to this her perhaps most important market. 

An analysis of our trade returns shows the exports of British pro¬ 
ducts to France to be mainly coal, pig-iron, machinery of various 
descriptions, cotton, woollen, and worsted goods, and it is strange 
that under every head the quantity taken of late should have greatly 
increased. If this has been only in anticipation of a higher tariff, it 
yet affords strong evidence of the want of our goods to fill up a gap, 
cmd French manufacturing interests, when full of work for the pro¬ 
tected home trade, are not likely to diminish their purchases of such 
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necessary articles as coal, pig-iron, and the various kinds of machinery. 
In other staple articles, such as manufactured iron and steel, hard¬ 
ware and tinplate, the exports to Prance are so small that they 
cannot well be diminished, and an upward rush of French prices, 
an interruption of French trade through accidents, strikes, or 
other disturbing influences, may at any time, as we know here from 
experience, cause a temporary demand for immediate supply of 
certain classes of goods to spring up. From such not uncommon 
collapses this market generally reaps the benefit. 

We may further expect that the occupation of French works on a 
home supply from which they exclude foreigners will somewhat 
divert their attention from, or weaken their competitive power in, 
those external markets which are more naturally tributary to British 
manufacturing interests, or again necessitate increased drawbacks 
and bounties and similar devices, until the patience of the French 
taxpayer becomes exhausted. Thus, while retrenchment of direct 
trade with France may follow from the absence of a treaty, it is by 
no means unlikely that we shall find ample compensation through an 
increased demand from those quarters of the globe where French 
rivalry will have been moderated or removed. 

Any serious diminution of direct trade with this country would 
appear to bo tantamount to closing perhaps their best account, and 
not unlikely to revolutionise their trade. First and foremost there 
might follow on any such proceeding a call upon the Government for 
more protection or subsidies, or employment on State works, or the 
giving out of orders in anticipation of renewals (say of railway 
stock) in future years, a demand not always in the power of the 
State exchequer to gratify, and a very slight disorganization of 
labour would soon bring many industries abroad altogether out of 
gear, and show clearly enough that even the industrial power of 
France and the United States does not stand on the solid basis 
claimed for it by some admirers of a Protectionist policy. 

We have read, indeed, that foreigners see industries dying out 
under Free Trade in England and springing into vigorous life under 
Protection in France, Germany, Belgium, and America. But all is 
not gold that glitters, and foreign manufacturers will hardly endorse 
the assertion, or so vehemently claim the continuance of Protection 
if it were true. It is not so long ago that we learnt from discussions 
in the German Parliament that in the iron districts one-fifth of the 
working men are unable to pay taxes. We know the astonishing 
increase of emigration from that country to the States, and the 
recently issued abstract of a pamphlet on the industry and trade of 
Germany during the first year of the new protective policy informs 
us that the majority of the local Chambers of Commerce charge this 
policy with the obstinate stagnation in all branches of trade, whilst 
Berlin, Hamburg, and Bremen record their opinion that the result 
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is disappointing, and does not tend to farther the genoind interests of 
the nation. 

The vigorous life under Protection in America leaves also some¬ 
thing to be desired, as the following extraot from a numeroosl^^ 
signed New York petition, drawn up in 1878 for presentation at 
Washington, discloses:— 

“ The policy of fostering our domestic manufactures by protective duties was 
begun a hundred years ago, and we are now no nearer the promised goal than 
we were at the close of the war of the Bevolution. The system was introduced 
under the idea that with a little temporary assistance the industries selected for 
this favouritism would become strong and independent. But from duties 
averaging about 8 J per cent, with the time of Pi’otection limited to seven years, 
the system has advanced to duties of 40, 50, 60, and 125 per cent., with the 
limit of time entirely removed, and so far from being m’ado strong and inde¬ 
pendent, these favoured industries have through all those years compelled the 
steady increase of duties by their cries for help. If you ask why the great 
industry of clothing manufacture does not flourish, the tariff table gives the 
answer. Wool is protected, dyes are protected, lining silks, velvet, twisted silk 
thread, spool thread, alpaca lining, Unen, foreign cloth, and so on . . . . How 
can American makers of clothing prosper under such a load ? . . . , The work¬ 
ing man is the man among all others who is most oppressed by the Protection 
system. He does not receive an atom of protection himself, and he has to pay 
for tho protection of every producer who ministers to his necessities. For 
everything ho buys—his food, his clothing, his shelter—he has to pay from 20 
to 100 per cent, more than tho actual cost, because of Protection .... Every¬ 
thing tho American farmer buys is protected, and everything he sells is sold in 
a free market: the timber for his barn is taxed, tho paint ho puts on is taxed, 
tho iron he uses is taxed. Eailway freights are increased by tho protection of 
all railway materials, ocean freights mount up because of the protective impo¬ 
sitions on foreign freights, and because American shipping has boon swept from 
the seas by tho protective navigation laws.” 

The annual retrospects of continental Chambers of Commerce have 
for some years been melancholy repetitions of the old story as to the 
difficulty of keeping employed even a reduced productive power, that 
the entire output can only be marketed at prices which do not cover 
prime cost, or if in favourable instances the prices obtained cover 
cash outlay in material and wages and a portion of the interest on 
invested capital, there is nothing left for depreciation account, repairs, 
and so forth. Or, again, the protection enjoyed has barely sufficed 
to keep the works alive, aud if that be withdrawn they are threatened 
with total extinction; for, as against England, they labour under the 
enormous disadvantage that coal aud iron have to bo conveyed long 
distances at heavy cost for carriage before the process of manufacture 
can begin. 

In private life the foreigner, we know, is generally polite enough to 
leave us under the impression that, on a comparison of our two con¬ 
ditions, we are in his opinion in by far the better position, and have 
our commercial fate as a nation very much in our own hands. If a 
German, he will probably confess to ** an uneasy mistrust that emigra¬ 
tion from the Fatherland is drawing off its best and healthiest 
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blood;" if an Austrian, he fears his country is " confronted by fresh 
feuds of races; ” if a Frenchman, he expresses numberless anxieties 
that seem more serious than any of our own ; and if from the United 
States, he speaks of the probability of great commercial changes being 
effected through the counterpoise that the growth of the agricultural 
interest will give the Western over the Eastern States of the Union. 

Yet the recent negotiations indicate that, notwithstanding much 
tall talk about resistance of any attempt to inflict a vital blow upon 
Free Trade (as the acceptance of a treaty containing the principle of 
retrogression would have done), our Commissioners were yet within an 
ace of concluding a treaty with France in 1882 on the same terms, 
/au^e de mkux, as that of 1860. All those British industries which, 
for twenty-two yekrs, have had to contend with a hostile tariff, and 
the important trades of manufactured iron and steel and hardware, 
which have been practically excluded from the French market, 
would, therefore, have continued to profit nothing, if, indeed, their 
position had not become even worse. The most friendly and ami¬ 
cable feeling would naturally prevail as long as we left the arrange¬ 
ments of twenty years ago undisturbed, and gave French Protec¬ 
tionists another ten years to consolidate and strengthen their 
influence. It is only when our important Manchester goods in¬ 
terest became affected that the English negotiators seem to have 
thought of making a stand for our elastic Free-Trade principles. 
The inability to arrive at an understanding as to printed and fancy 
cotton goods and mixed woollens alone saved us as a nation from a 
further bondage of long duration—a bondage that would not now 
be accompanied and cheered, as in 1860, by the hope that it might 
end in the acceptance by France of Free-Trade principles. For the 
sake of propitiating our nearest neighbours we have shown a coolness to 
other countries in some measure her rivals (notably on the matter of 
wines, to Spain, Portugal, and Italy), and have assisted France to 
such an increase of trade that out of an aggregate international trade 
of eight milliards no less than one and a half milliards represent that 
with England direct. Nevertheless, we do not find France at all 
scrupulous about attacking our external trade, and that not altogether 
by honest and straightforward competitive measures, but by such de¬ 
vices as bounties, drawbacks, and the support generally of the State 
exchequer, methods of commercial warfare which stultify the work¬ 
ing of our international treaty engagements, but do not appear to 
have been made by our negotiators the subject of discussion or 
grievance. It is to be hoped that the information which the press 
of both countries will bring to public notice will bring about a clear 
perception of the advantage to this country of absolute freedom 
from the entanglement of tariff treaties. 


Jaicss Bird. 
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The paralybisof representative Government is rapidly gaining recogni¬ 
tion as one of the greatest of the dangers that confront the civilised 
world. West of the Vistula all the nutions are governed by Parliaments. 
Yet there is hardly a single State in which the existence of Parlia^ 
mentary Government is not seriously threatened, not from without, 
but from within. Tho symptoms of the all-pervading malady difEer, 
but the result is everywhere the same. Representative assemblies 
are either split up into groups to such an extent as to render it im¬ 
possible to constitute a solid homogeneous majority, or they are so 
choked with superfluous speech as to render them incapable of the most 
necessary action. In a greater or less degree they threaten every 
legislature in Europe and in America, but elsewhere remedies and 
safeguards exist that minimize tho evils to which representative 
Government is exposed. In Germany, where the excessive sub¬ 
division of parties is carried to its extreme point, a Ministerial 
majority has become impossible. But German Ministers do not 
depend for their existence upon tlio vote of the Reichstag, and 
the Government goes on year after year under conditions which 
would be fatal to any English Cabinet. In the United States, 
where the caucus preserves party discipline, closure by previous 
question operates as some check upon obstructive debate. Congress 
is troubled with the prevailing paralysis, and new rules for 
facilitating the dispatch of business are being discussed at Wash¬ 
ington almost as fiercely as at Westminster. But tho Government 
of the United States being based on the federal system, the Central 
Assembly at the capital lias comparatively little to do. A whole 
centralised Empire depends upon the House of Commons to keep 
it going, and upon the House of Commons alone. But the 
House of Commons itself cannot be made to go. Night after night 
tind week after week spent in desperate exertions are as utterly 
unavailing to advance public business as were the efibrts of Turgot 
and Necker to choke the deficit on the eve of tho French Revolution. 
Not only is Parliament paralysed, but there are signs that a majority 
may before long become as unattainable in London as in Berlin. 
Government by a Parliament means Government by a Parliamentary 
majority, and if a Parliamentary majority cannot be constituted, 
Parliamentary Government becomes impossible. That is the danger 
which the month of March has brought more forcibly than ever 
before the minds of reflecting men. 
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It was M. Gambetta’s profound conyiction that no stable Govern¬ 
ment was possible in France under the existing conditions that led 
him to resign office. Long before he was called to power he declared 
that before attempting to make a Ministry it was indispensable to 
make a majority. Under the system of small constituencies cohesion 
was impossible, and the creation of a cohesive majority was the condi¬ 
tion precedent of any strong Government in France. In Italy what 
M. Gambetta called “ the section, bisection, and trisection, of political 
parties,” has been carried to such an extent that the whole electoral 
system has been revolutionized in order to provide a remedy. An 
educational franchise has quintupled the number of the electors, and 
sertitin de Uste coupled with a minority vote has been partially 
adopted. In Austria, where the jealousies of nationalities afford an 
excuse for the formation of groups, constitutional Government is 
constantly in danger of a deadlock for the secession of some fraction, 
or for a coalition of the disaffected which never lasts beyond the 
defeat of the Ministry. There also they are proposing to reduce the 
franchise to increase the force behind the Parliament, but the personal 
prestige of the Hapsburg will probably do more to keep the machine 
of state going than any addition to the electoral college. Even in 
Belgium, where the line of demarcation between parties is clear and 
broad, constitutional reform is constantly under discussion, and the 
demand for the extension of the franchise and the redistribution of 
seats show the dissatisfaction felt in many quarters with the existing 
governmental machine. In Denmark a prolonged struggle between 
the Folksthing and the Crown on a question of supply has brought 
all business to a standstill, from w'hich at present there seems to bo 
no outlet. Everywhere there is dissatisfaction with th^ working or 
the construction of the constitutional machine, everywhere friction 
seems to be increasing, and in many places Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment threatens to come to a standstill altogether. In no country 
does such a combination of dangers threaten the efficiency if not the 
very existence of representative Government as in England, and no¬ 
where is authority so centralised in a single Chamber. Excessive 
loquacity, cumbrous rules of procedure, great inequalities in the 
representation, and an obstructive House of Lords, combine to render 
the dispatch of business impossible in an Assembly which is the 
supreme authority in an Empire that includes one-fourth of the 
human race. The net result is that nothing has been done this 
session. 

The history of Parliament between its reassembling and the Easter 
recess might be recorded under the title of The Diary of a Wasted 
Session. A small bill has been passed authorising the use of 
reply post-cards, the River Conservancy Bill has been read a second 
time almost pro formt; none of the other measures have made any 
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progress whatever. The dehatooa theAddraw occupied eu;aigfhis, 
to which must be added two more devoted to the debate On l^e 
Beport, making an initial loss of eight sittings/entirely taken up 
by speech-making on things in general. Without including the 
opening scene, the House wasted the better part of three sittings in 
persisting in high-handed and unconstitutional opposition to Mr. Brad- 
laugh. Four times the House was counted out on private members’ 
nights. The army estimates were introduced after midnight, attd 
the first vote taken between three and four o’clock in the morning, 
the whole of the evening having been occupied by private members. 
Tho navy estimates weio a trifle more fortunate, but they did not 
come on till twenty minutes to twelve, tho delay arising from the 
same cause. As if this were not sufficient, tho vote of the House of 
Lords appointing a Commission of Inquiry into the operation of the 
Land Act, necessitated, in the opinion of tho Government, a counter 
resolution in tho House of Commons, in the discussion of which four 
more nights were consumed. Mr. Gladstone, as it happens, was 
reared in the traditions of a generation when the House of Lords 
still counted for a great deal in the State, and his constitutional con¬ 
science was troubled at tho thought of disregarding tho vote of the 
Upper Chamber without the express sanction of the other House. 
The result was that his resolution condemning tho Committee was 
carried by 303 votes to 215 after a fortnight had been passed in pre¬ 
liminary debate. The lack of cohesion in the Ministerial majority 
is largely responsible for tho loss of time occasioned by the expulsion 
of Mr. Bradlaugh. Ministers were deserted by their followers. Tho 
Irish group made common cause with the Conservatives. A Presby¬ 
terian contingent, aided by one or two l^onconformists, btragglei-s 
like Mr. Samuel Morley, went into tho lobby against tho Government. 
Many stayed away, and tho long and discreditable wrangle between 
the borough of Northampton and tho House of Commons was renewed 
and prolonged. The reluctance of a section of the Ministerialists to 
support the closure encouraged the opposition of the Conservatives, 
and promises to prolong till Whitsuntide a debate which ought to 
have been over by Easter. 

Tho first of the New Kules has been debated somewhat hotly, but 
there is little prospect that it will be finally accepted before the 
recess. Ministers have nailed their flag to the mast and protest they 
will not survive the defeat of their resolutions. Great objections are 
taken to the closure by a bare majority, as if a bare majority were so 
easily obtainable in this day of groups and sections. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get a working majority of any kind. In the 
next Parliament, in which the Pamellites expect to muster seventy 
strong, the difficulty promises to becomo an impossibility. Even 
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now the majority of one necessary to pass the new rule is by no 
means secure, and a two-thirds majority is out of the question. Its 
opponents forget that if the closure is abused it can be abolished, and 
the bare majority which would suffice to close a debate would also 
suffice in any future session to rescind the standing order permitting 
the closure. Ministers have been told that if the closure is rejected, 
they should remain in office in order to pass bills reducing the county 
franchise and redistributing seats, as if the House of Lords would 
pass any groat measure of Constitutional change at the dictation of 
a Ministry weakened by the defection of its own supporters, and by 
no means sure of success in case of an appeal to the constituencies. 
Except to create a cry with which to go to the country, it would be 
worse than useless.to afford Lord Salisbury an opportunity of proving 
how completely his privileged position in the Upper Chamber gives 
him command of the situation. Matters have thus got into a deadlock 
from which no satisfactory issue, or indeed any issue at all, is possible 
without a much more drastic refoim than any party would at present 
care to propound. Tho new rules are palliatives at the best. 
AVliat is wanted is a serious renovation of tho whole system of 
Government. A radical measure of decentralisation is indispensable, 
and an equally radical revision of the popular conception of the func¬ 
tions of the House of Commons. Hitherto it has attempted to com¬ 
bine with the duties of a legislature the discussion of all the 
grievances, real or imaginary, of tho social or political system. As 
a result, tho discussion of grievances has driven legislation to 
the wall. Tho time of tho House might obviously be largely 
economized by making greater use of the printing-press. Three- 
fourths of the questions that crowd the notice paper every night 
could be answered in piint, without delaying business by a single 
minute. Every bill might be furnished as in France with an expohP 
(les motifs, which would do away in most cases wdth tho need for a 
speech on the first reading ; the explanation of tho army, the navy, 
and the civil service estimates could be circulated with the votes, 
and be taken as read. The time wasted in taking divisions could 
be economized by mechanical contrivances in use in other legisla¬ 
tures, and by limiting the right to call for a division. A wide 
extension might also be given to tho system of legislating by depart¬ 
mental orders. If the Now Education Code had to be voted clause 
by clause, it would have stood over with the New Criminal Code, to 
the Greek Kalends. 

The worthlessness of the House of Lords as a legislative body 
could receive no stronger illustration than the history of the Irish 
Land Act. It is now admitted by the Conservatives themselves 
that the condition of Ireland demands agrarian reinedies even more 
drastic than were embodied in that great measure,of last session. 
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Mr. W, H. Smith, who two years ago protested against the oration of a 
peasant proprietary by the aid of the State, has given notice of a motion 
demanding the extension of the provisions contained in the purchase 
clauses of the Act, in order to facilitate the conversion of Irish 
tenants into Irish proprietors. This motion will receive the support 
of the Conservative party, which is thus tardily committed to the 
necessity for additional remedial legislation in Ireland. Within less 
than nine months of the time when the majority of the House of 
Lords was protesting against the Land Bill because it went too far, 
it is now proved beyond all gainsaying that the Act has broken down 
because it did not go far enough. The provisions for wiping out arrears 
were inadequate, the purchase clauses have proved a dead letter, and 
the tribunal for fixing a judicial rent utterly Unable to overtake 
the pressure of business. Not quite one-fifth of the four hundred 
thousand “present tenants” in Ireland have applied to the Land 
Court; but the actual applications are far in excess of the capacity 
of the Court to dispose of them. According to the latest returns 
72,408 cases had been entered for hearing, rents had been fixed in 
2,365 cases, 841 applications were demurred to or withdrawn, and 
in 2,180 others voluntary arrangements had been entered into out of 
court. Altogether some 5,300 cases have been disposed of in the four 
months between October 21st and February 24th, an average of 
about 1,300 cases per month, or 15,000 a year. At this rate five years, 
or one-third of the statutory period, must elapse before the last ,of 
the present applications have been disposed of. Even if the rate of 
progress wore doubled, the block in the Court would last till 1885, 
with a prospect of twelve years more of litigation to follow before 
the “present tenants” had their rents fixed. Appeals have been 
entered against the majority of the decisions of the sub-Commis¬ 
sioners, and the only hope of a reduction is by voluntary agreements 
out of court being generally entered into by landlords and tenants. 
Now not only did the House of Lords make no attempt when the Bill 
was before it to improve the machinery or accelerate the speed of the 
Land Court, but since this session began it has lost no opportunity 
of retarding the process of voluntary agreement. Its leaders have 
raised the cry of compensation for those whose rent-rolls have been 
reduced by the Courts, and they have ordered an inquiry which 
admittedly was calculated to retard and obstruct the operation of the 
Land Act. Nothing could be more fatal to agreements out of court 
than the promise of compensation for those who refuse to reduce 
their rents except under compulsion, unless it were the suggestion 
that the decisions of the sub-Commissioners were likely to be thrust 
aside by the legislature. The House of Lords employed both 
these methods to postpone the prospects of a settlement. It neither 
foresaw the imperfections of the Act nor attempted to strengthen it, 
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and when its imperfections were proved, it deliberately set to work 
to aggravate the evils which beset its administration, and to qnenidi 
the last glimmering hope of its success, till its influence was thrown 
in the wrong direction. None of “ the Lords’ amendments,” which 
were rejected by the Commons, let us notice, would have done any¬ 
thing to improve the state of affairs. 

The Land Act is straining heavily. The Coercion Act has abso¬ 
lutely failed. Last year there were no fewer than 4,439 agrarian 
outrages committed in Ireland. In January of this year the number 
was 479, in February 407. Half and more than half of these were 
threatening letters; but the fact is not denied that murder and the 
most violent kind of outrage has increased since the arrest of the 
leaders of the League. Altogether 784 persons were arrested as 

suspect,” 587 of whom still remain in gaol, without trial or pros¬ 
pect of trial. And Ireland is only a small country, with a popula¬ 
tion of five millions and a half. The Act under which these 
arrests have been made expires on Sept. 30. The landlords’ 
organ, the iljcpress of Dublin, protests that it has done nothing 
to secure the payment of rent. It is obvious that it has not pre¬ 
vented outrages. Why, then, should it be renewed ? The question is 
one which is certain to divide Ministerialists. It may possibly even 
break up the Ministry. All the Irish members, with two or three 
exceptions, will oppose it. They will bo joined by a strong contin¬ 
gent of English Radicals, and a few stragglers from the Tory ranks. 
If Ministers insist they may renew their Act, but they will give a 
rude shako to their party. 

The question of the oath which first came into prominence in 
England is making the tour of Europe. Mr. Bradlaugh has become 
so great a personage in the eyes of the aggressive Free Thinkers of 
the Continent that they have invited him to preside over the 
Congress which they propose to hold in Rome beneath the windows 
of the Vatican. In France legislators, like Indian civil servants, 
are neither required to swear nor affirm anything whatever. But in 
courts of justice the oath is still obligatory. Jurors and witnesses 
swear “before God and man” to do their duty and to speak the 
truth. The opposition offered to Mr. Bradlaugh directed attention 
to the question, and after his expulsion from the House French 
jurors began to refuse the oath. At first they were dismissed and 
replaced by others who had no objection to be sworn. The movement 
spread so fast that the judges enforced fines upon the recalcitrants. 
“Sapristi,” said one juror who had been told that he must swear 
or pay a fine of £20, “ I’ll swear,” and the oath which is denied to 
Mr. Bradlaugh as sacrilege was forthwith administered to the juror 
in the name of God, in whose existence he declared his dis¬ 
belief. To meet the difficulty the French Government has introduced 
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a Bill readteriog^ affirmation, “ On my honour imd my oonmimtoo,’’ 
optional, and it will probably be passed withoui^ any serioue <^ppoai*> 
tion. A similar measure is before the Belgian Chamber. Thna '^e 
immediate effect of using the oath of allegiance as a thesEttio |;att 
against an unpopular individual in England has been to precipitate 
the abolition of similar theistio tests in the law-courts of France and 
Belgium. Nor has Mr. Bradlaugh himself been injured by the 
intolerance of his enemies. He was expelled only to be re-deoted i 
and although he spent no more than £200 over his election, he polled 
10 per cent, more than on the previous occasion. He is forbidden to 
take his seat, but he is furnished with a platform from which his 
voice can be heard in every English constituency. Orthodoxy in 
the long run will have no reason to rejoice that it has enabled one 
whom it calls a blasphemer to appeal for popular sympathy as 
the champion of the rights of constituencies and of the principles 
of religious liberty. 

While the politics of England and France show such close 
approximation that an election in Northampton leads directly to the 
abolition of the oath in every French law-court, the proposal to 
unite the two countries by means of a submarine tunnel has excited 
a slowly accumulating hostility, which has already indefinitely 
postponed the construction of the Channel Tunnel. There has been 
no debate in Parliament on the subject, the experimental borings are 
still progressing, but the enterprise is for the time doomed. Public 
opinion, after some hesitation, has unmistakably condemned the pro¬ 
ject. It would be better for the adequate discharge of the duties of our 
Empire to remove our island to the mid-Atlantic rather than bind 
it closer to the neighbouring Continent. Proximity to the Continent 
has been, and continues to be, the bane of English politics. It is 
that which makes us oscillate between panics lest we should be in¬ 
vaded, and a feverish desire to plunge into a European war. Oar 
susceptibility to scares, panics, and chauvinist fevers would be inde¬ 
finitely increased by the annihilation of the silver streak. England 
has too many duties to her own people at home, and her myriad 
subjects beyond the seas, to be able to indulge in the luxury of a 
closer participation in the distracting politics of the Continent. 

The extent to which the burden of Empire already exceeds the 
limits of our strength is realised by few, and fully appreciated only 
by those who attempt, and attempt in vain, to keep themselves 
informed of the merest outlines of the progress of events in India 
and the Colonies. To this capital pour daily and hourly the prayers 
of a subject world. An English Minister or journalist is in muoli 
the same position as Sandalphin, the angel of prayer, who, 
in the Babbinical legend, stands ever at the outermost gates of 
Paradise, list^ing to the sounds that ascend from below, ^^frorn 
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the souls that entreat and implore, in the fervour and passion 
of prayer.” From the uttermost ends of the earth, from all 
sorts and conditions of men, steams up unceasing tl^e cry for help 
to the earthly Providence that sits by the Thames. The Basutos 
implore to be protected from the land-hunger of encroaching colonists, 
and mingled with their petitions come protests on behalf of 
Chinese women, delivered over to lifelong infamy by officials in our 
service. Natal wants a Constitution; the Zulus want a King. In 
New Zealand a Maori Land League appeals in vain against the 
coercive measures of a Colonial Government. A cry of despair 
arises from the dwindling remnants of Polynesian tribes, harried by 
filibusters into savage reprisal, and then shelled by cruisers into 
sullen obedience. • We have to decide upon the claims of a national 
party in Egypt, and to investigate charges of levying blackmail 
brought against a trusted native agent, who is said to have seized his 
opportunity when the hangman was busy at Cabul. Wo have under¬ 
taken a work which only Omnipotence can adequately perform and 
only Omniscience direct. Yet our attention is being constantly 
directed from our proper work by the distracting neighbourhood of 
the Continent. All the problems of the Empire are overshadowed 
by a new cloud on the Rhine or the Danube, and the energies which 
are all too small for the administration of a dominion that encircles 
the world are concentrated on the neutralisation of Luxemburg or 
the garrisoning of the Balkans. So little, however, does tho burden 
of Empire weigh upon the mind of the nation, that a Government 
which was raised to power in a fit of disgust at aggression, has 
chartered, with the sanction of Parliament, an association for the 
virtual annexation of Northern Borneo. 

Affairs in Egypt continue to fill the Western Powers with disgust. 
Arabi is still tho uncrowned Pharoah of the hour. M. de Blignieres, 
the French Controller, has resigned, and Sir Auckland Colvin con¬ 
templates the necessity of following his example. The Controllers 
no longer control. The National party is squandering the finances 
upon the army, while disorder spreads apace and plundering bands 
roam xmchecked within a day’s march of the capital. As long as 
the international obligations of Egypt are respected and the growing 
disorder does not actually imperil the Canal or upset the Khedive, 
the Powers will preserve an attitude of vigilant and uneasy neu¬ 
trality. If the Khedive should be dismissed, or the dividends of the 
bondholders stopped, intervention would become inevitable, but it 
will bo undertaken under the auspices of all the Powers. There are 
rumours of impending trouble in Turkey, where the difficulty about 
the Russian war indemnity continues unsettled, and there are 
reported proposals for the occupation of the Balkans. Austria has 
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repudiated tlie story that she imte&ded to conyert the oeoupetfoil^el 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina into a formed anneocatioo* 0e!tier^ 
Jovanovitch has captured the chief fort of the Crivoscuan infirtirgeiltt^ 
but the insurrection continues to afford employment for oUetfoiti^h 
of the peace establishment of the Austrian army. The attitude of 
Montenegro is somewhat equivocal, but the proclamation of Prince 
Milan as the King of Servia is believed to have restored the Austrian 
ascendancy in that Principality which was threatened by the failure 
of M. Bontoux and the excitemout occasioned by the deposition of 
the Archbishop of Belgrade. The elections necessitated by the 
simultaneous resignation of the Eadical anti-Austrians of the Skupt- 
china will prove how far the latest counterstroke of Austrian policy 
has succeeded in reconciling the Servians to the policy of subser¬ 
vience to Vienna. In Greece, the newly-elected Chamber has 
replaced M. Coumoundouros by M. Tricoupis, and “the modern 
Aristides ” will have an opportunity of displaying the virtues and 
abilities with which ho is credited by his friends. 

The sensation occasioned by tho Scoboleff incident has calmed 
down. General Scoboleff has been reprimanded by the Minister of 
War for a breach of military discipline, and he has had an interview 
with the Czar at Gatschina, of the nature of which the most diveree 
reports have been circulated. The belief in Eussia appears to be 
that tho General is in no disgrace, and no outward and visible sign 
of Imperial displeasure has followed his singular escapade. The 
Slavophil press is profuse in its declarations of friendship for Ger¬ 
many, and the friendly relations between the Kaiser and the Czar 
remain unbroken. Tho Germans whom tho National party hate are 
not the Germans of Berlin, but tho bureaucrats who swarm in the 
Eussian service, and the Germans in the Austrian service who are 
Germanizing tho Euthenos of Galicia, the Czechs of Bohemia, and 
the Slavs of the Western Balkans. 

The German Emperor, who celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday on 
the 22nd of March, is not likely to be tempted into any warlike 
adventures. If, as rumour says, Prince Bismarck has propitiated 
France for the loss of Alsace and Lorraine by promising to give her 
Luxemburg, the only formidable danger which menaced his empire 
will have been removed, and the aged Kaiser will be able to end his 
days in peace. Prince Bismarck is still uneasy about the Socialists, 
who assert that they form one-eighth of the army, and who look to 
a foreign war for an opportunity of asserting their power at home. 
His tobacco monopoly project has been rejected by the Economic 
Council, and it is doubtful whether his Assurance Bill will bo any better 
received. He has secured the sanction of the Eeiohstag for the re¬ 
sumption of diplomatic relations with the Vatican, but he seems to 
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be as far off as ever from seouriiig a wtycxng parliam&atary xai^orit;^. 
Two hundred and fifty tiionsand Germans emigrated last year to die 
United States, and the suioides in Berlin are averagu^ two per diem. 
The misery of the poor, intensified by the effects of the protective 
tariff, is revealed in these dismal statistics of exile and death. Bnt 
so great is the reproductive capacity of the German race, that even 
the great drain of emigration does not prevent the steady increase of 
the population of the Empire. 

It is far otherwise with France. According to the census returns 
which have been published this month, the number of Frenchmen 
in the world remains almost stationary. There are 337,033 more 
people in Paris than there were at the last census, but in the rest of 
France the net increase of population has only been 62,040. In 
many of the departments the number of inhabitants has appreciably 
diminished. As France does not colonise—her last attempt at 
Obock, in the Red Sea, has just resulted in a complete failure—the 
proportion of Frenchmen to the aggregate of humanity is diminish¬ 
ing steadily, and her numerical inferiority to her prolific neighbours 
becomes every year more marked. 

The lull in French politics which followed the fall of M. Gambetta 
continues unbroken, except by financial complications which may 
entail the retirement of M. Leon Sa 3 ^ The Senate is labouring pain¬ 
fully over the Education Bill, from which all reference to the Deity 
has been exchxded, but the political world has afforded little matter 
for comment. M. Gambetta’s eclipse appears to be complete, and 
although his organ attributes the marked falling off in the Repub¬ 
lican poll at recent elections to dissatisfaction with the policy of 
his successors, there is no proof that it may not with more truth 
be attributed to the uneasiness excited by the aggressive spirit dis¬ 
played by the Republicans in their dealings with the Church. 


Match 27th, 1882. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR TRIAL BY JURY IN IRELAND. 

A CROWD of panaceas is daily prescribed for the fever of crime which 
•consumes the greater part of Ireland. Unsparing criticisms have 
been lavished upon the judicial organization. The chief point of 
attack has been the Irish jury system, already the patient subject of 
much Parliamentary vivisection. Resort to martial law, after more 
than half a century’s discredit, has been loudly advocated, even by 
persons in the responsible position of peers of the realm. No Irish 
jury, it has been said, will venture to convict a prisoner, at least 
outside Ulster, Dublin, and Cork City. The judicial circuits have 
served but to publish the impunity of the criminal and the impotence 
of the ordinary course of law. Terror and sympathy combined have 
rendered jurors indifferent to their oaths and prosecutors oblivious of 
their wrongs. Short and sharp remedies are needed; technical 
delays must cease to furnish opportunities for tampering with juries 
and abducting witnesses ; agrarian offences must be met with quick 
repression and short shrift; the criminal who cannot discern in the 
distance the halting foot of justice must be terrorised by the presence 
of execution following hard upon the heels of judgment. 

Every social experiment imports some degree of hazard. Of all 
experiments those are the most momentous which approach the 
liberty of the subject, the first care of the British legislature. The 
6ole plea for such measures is that by temporary restriction of the 
license of the few the liberty of the many is preserved. They are 
justified solely by success following upon the demonstrated failure 
of ordinary law. It will be the endeavour of the following pages to 
unfold the record of Ireland’s past experience, and to compare the 
working of extraordinary tribunals with that normal procedure which 
is now in danger of suffering contempt. 

It is needless to take note of the legislation, based upon principles 
and circumstances now happily remote, which preceded the rebellion 
of 1798. The condition of the country after that disaster resembled, 
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in an intenser degree, the disorder of t<^day. There was, through¬ 
out the Catholic popiiation, disaffection fanned by those religious 
antipathies which stood in the place of modem agrarianism. The 
peasantry, exasperated by the success of the Royalists and Protes¬ 
tants, retaliated with outrages which, being provoked by the legalised 
crimes accompanying repression, were of a character even more 
vindictive and atrocious than those with which we are unhappily 
familiar to-day. Protean bands with uncouth designations carried 
terror through the country side. They owned no allegiance to a 
Dublin bureau of outrages, for every man’s hand was against his 
neighbour’s, and the inhuman forms of violence daily perpetrated 
offer a contrast to the more organised and uniform crimes of the pre¬ 
sent day. To deal with these evils an Insurrection Act had been 
passed in 1796, of which the main provisions were reproduced in the 
Insurrection Act of 1807. In 1799 the Irish Parliament passed 
“an Act for the suppression of the rebellion ’’ (39 Geo. III., c. xi. 
Ireland). This Act provided for the establishment of martial law at 
the discretion of the Lord-Lieutenant, and enacted in very wide 
terms an indemnity by anticipation for acts done under its sanction. 
By its fourth section officers and soldiers shall be responsible to 
courts-martial only for acts done in pursuance of orders, and shall be 
tried as for offences against articles of war, and “ no court, civil or 
criminal, shall take cognisance of anything done in pursuance of this 
act.” The Habeas Corpus was also suspended. This Act was con¬ 
tinued with some insignificant amendments until March, 1802. 

It is to be observed that the court-martial system was in operation 
side by side with the regular administration of the law, at least so 
soon as open resistance by force of arms had come to an end. The 
Statute of 1799 expressly provided, in its first section, that the Lord- 
Lieutenant may issue orders to officers and others during the rebel¬ 
lion, whether the courts of justice are open or not, to punish persons 
assisting in furtherance of the rebellion by martial law. In 1801 a 
Committee of Secrecy of the House of Commons investigated the 
efficacy of the extraordinary measures of pacification. Whatever 
may be thought of the conduct of these military courts, one result at 
any rate they effected : they procured respect, perhaps by the con¬ 
trast they offered, for the ordinary administration of justice. Tho 
letter of a magistrate of Tipperary quoted by the Committee offers 
congratulations that “ the ordinary course of law has there been found 
competent to bring to trial and capital conviction not less than 
twenty at the last assizes,” and adds that “ no juries would have 
ventured to give the verdicts they did but fpr the protection afforded 
them under tho Martial Law Act.” 

It is needless to dilate upon the dangers of an irresponsible 
exercise of arbitrary power such as that with which the Martial Law 
Acts invested the military courts. The cruelties attendant upon the 
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suppression of the rebellion haiw long furnished a fertile ^m'e Icnr 
much just declamation. In some respects it* is more instrttdtiye to 
learn the operation of the coiMs-martiat as r^orded by thenuitelvet. 
The more complete organisation, civil and military, of the present 
day; the vastly superior means of communication; above all, the 
vigilance of public opinion, preclude a recurrence of the excesses of 
that time. Instructions given will be carried out without licensed 
transgression, for there will be no act of indemnity to divest of just 
responsibility. Yet the courts-martial of that day were, according to 
their own account, painstaking, merciful, and conscientious, lliey 
were not imposed by the caprice of English soldiers. The magistrates 
of tho County of Limerick had unanimously addressed the Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant requesting in the strongest terms that courts-martial should be 
held there, with ample powers to put down the system of rebellion, 
murder, burning, flogging, and outrage which had lately overspread 
the whole of the county. At their request a member of the bar 
was appointed to assist at the trials. This gentleman, Mr. Charles 
Montague Ormsby, appeared before the Committee. He gave evi¬ 
dence of the strict adherence to legal forms observed by the courts- 
martial and summarised the peculiar advantages of this system of 
trial. 

“ Tho prisoner before the Court-martial was deprived of all formal objeotioa 
to the charge and of all those objections in point of form which, in so many 
instances, before the ordinary court of justice, he is ouablod to avail himself of, 
and to obtain hia discharge, though substantially guilty. lie was tried imme¬ 
diately after the perpetration of tho crimes committed—a court was always 
open for the immediate punishment of acts of treason and rebellion, by which 
means there was no time for murdering or tampering with the informants. 
The prisoner having named the day on which ho would bo tried, the common 
practice of putting off trials by affidavit was cut up.” 

The proceedings, as described by Mr. Ormsby, do not substantially 
difler from those customary at criminal trials before judges of assize. 
But it may well be believed that there was a wide difierenco in the 
spirit in which the law was administered ])y tho military and civil 
tribunals. Doubtless justice in Ireland was, as now, familiar with 
the bribery and intimidation of witnesses, and these the rapidity 
of the Court’s action rendered exceptionally difficult. But “Jedburgh 
justice ” inevitably involves a large proportion of miscarriages, and 
one such error does more to alienate a wavering peasantry, than a 
score of just retributions to beget respect for law. Itlr. Ormsby does 
not seem able to conceive that, under his administration, such a 
catastrophe was possible. 

" I never proceeded to trial without a moral certainty of the conviction of 
the prisoners. Those whom I thought must have been acquitted for defioienoy 
of evidence I took upon myself the merit of admitting to bail, so that, ffiere 
being no acquittals, tho Court became a real object of terrdr to all offenders. 
I believe I can take upon me to say that if the judges had come into the town 
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and remainod there the usual time (a week), not a Dingle trial brought to eonduDimt 
by me would have been ^proceeded in for want of evidence —^the magistrates had few 
informations to return—^the common approvers that I found in Limerick would, 
if uncorroborated, not have obtained cr^it on their oaths." 

It is one of the incidents of Martial Law that some margin of 
discretion must be left to its administrators, within which actions, 
otherwise legal, can be declared offences. The prohibition of absence 
from homo at night, and military searches of the houses of suspected 
persons, were much dwelt upon as efficient checks to rebellion. 
Mr. Ormsby’s expressions as to the evidence of "common appro¬ 
vers ” seem to disclose a questionable laxity in favour of doubtful 
testimony. 

“ Before my leaving Limerick,” he says, " I had information on oath 
against upwards of 300 persons for murders, floggings, and all those other 
outrages which prevailed in the county, 108 of whom were made prisoners 
during my stay, of which number 12 wero, capitally convicted, of whom 10 
were executed. I cannot be precise as to the number transported—I don’t 
think they exceeded 20—some of these were also flogged by sentence of the 
Courts; four or five wore flogged and not transported, and sent home to their 
friends. Of tho remainder some few voluntarily enlisted for general service, 
and great numbers were admitted to bail. A very few remained in the gaol at 
Limerick, whom I judged not fit on any account to lot loose on the public, 
though I could never bring them to an effectual trial. . . . Had commissions 
of Oyor and Terminer been perpetually sitting at Limerick during the time I 
was there, the proportion of acquittals to any convictions that might have been 
had would have been so great as to have been a matter of triumph to the cause 
of rebellion, instead of a means of effectually putting it down, which tho Court- 
martial proved itself to be." 

The Committee of Secrecy, in reporting to the House, give par¬ 
ticulars of a wider field of operations. They had been " furnished 
with minutes of forty courts-martial, held under the authority of that 
law in the year 1800, at which seventy prisoners were tried, and of 
forty in the present year, at which twenty-four were tried. They 
find the Court was, in none of these instances, constituted of less than 
five, and in most of seven officers, in one of nine, and in another of 
twelve .... that the sentences were in all cases transmitted to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, who appears frequently, in cases of difficulty, to 
have referred them to the law officers.” The result of the trials 


of the ninety-four prisoners is as 

follows:— 

Proportion of con 

Sentence of Court-martial. 

Persons. victions to trials. 

Acquitted .... 

. . . 24 

. Imprisoument. . . 

. . . 2 

Fine of £100 . . . 

. . . 1 

Wbipping .... 

. . . 9 

Service abroad . . 

. . . b 

Transportation . . 

. . . 19 

Death. 

. ... 34 
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■ The Committee conclude with a recommmidation in fytQXff (ni e 
continuance of the court-martial system. 

If this be a just sample of the working of the oourt-mar^al 
system it cannot be said to have displayed undiscriminating severity. 
The percentage of convictions is higher, no doubt, than before an 
Irish jury, but since courts-martial are intended specially to deal 
with persons captured in flagrante delicto, this furnishes no matter 
for adverse comment. But, in truth, the suppression and final ex¬ 
tinction of the rebellion of 1798 were not accomplished by responsible 
tribunals presided over by a professional judge. Only two years had 
expired since the Irish Parliament had passed a special indemnity 
Act for the benefit of the infamous Judkin Fitzgerald, the perpe¬ 
trator of atrocities for which even the license' of active warfare 
could supply no justification. The 41 Geo. III., c. civ., passed in 
1801 is, if possible, a still more sweeping indemnity. In this year 
1801, in which the Committee dwelt with satisfaction upon the 
moderation displayed in enforcing Martial Law, John Claudius 
Beyesford, in his place in Parliament, extenuated the practice of em¬ 
ploying torture for the discovery of concealed arms. These were the 
violences of civil war, inflicted by Irishmen upon Irishmen, and little 
realised by those who were ultimately responsible* for the statutes 
which made them possible. Wilberforce describes the mien of Pitt, 
when Lord Clare undertook to defend the torture in the House of 
Lords. “ I shall never forget Pitt’s look; he turned round to me 
with that high, indignant stare which sometimes marked his counte¬ 
nance, and walked out of the House.” “The principal person of 
this country,” wrote Lord Cornwallis before the Union, “ and the 
members of both Houses of Parliament are, in general, averse to all 
acts of clemency, and although they do not express, and perhaps are 
too much heated to see, the ultimate effects which their violence 
must produce, would pursue measures that could only terminate 
in the extirpation of the greater number of inhabitants and the utter 
destruction of the country.” The Irish militia he described in 1798 
as “ totally without discipline, contemptible before the enemy, when 
any serious resistance is made to them, but ferocious and cruel in the 
extreme when any poor wretches, either with or without arms, come 
within their power; in short, appear^ to he their faiourite 

pastime** To this may be added, again in Lord Cornwallis’s words, 
“the burning of houses and murder of the inhabitants by the yeomen, 
or any other persons who delight in that amusement; the flogging 
for the purpose of extorting confession, and the free quarters, which 
comprehended universal rape and robbery throughout the country.” 

Such was the real working of Martial Law, not as recorded in blue 
books, but in the correspondence of an English statesman who de¬ 
plored the horrors he could not punish and was scarcely strong 
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enough to restrain. “ They would drire four>fifths of the community 
into irreconcilable rebellion,” he said; and indeed the disease was 
fostered by such remedies. The ephemeral insurrection of Emmet 
took place in 1803, and it was thought necessary to continue the 
system of Martial Law by successive enactments until the year 1804. 
In that year the statute-book showed signs of a disposition to return 
to normal legality. The Peace Preservation Act (44 Geo. III., c. xc.) 
revised and continued an old Act of the Irish Parliament, the object 
of which was to insure justice by an increase in the number of the 
police and a more regular attendance of the magistrates at sessions. 
This Act, which expired in 1812, was then renewed until 1814, when 
resident magistrates were first appointed (54 Geo. III., c. cxxxi.). 
The resident magistrates, being strangers to the district in which 
they discharged their duties, entered upon oflloo on the one hand 
exempt from popular odium, and on the other without those predis¬ 
positions with regard to individuals which tend at times to pervert 
the course of local justice. Moreover it has been apparent to the 
criminal classes that although intimidation may be practised with 
success where the magistrate is a resident landlord, with property as 
a hostage in the hands of the enemy, it is uselessly exerted against a 
stranger, whose' stay in the locality is, in any case, but temporary, 
and whose place there can be no difiiculty in supplying. The magis¬ 
trates appointed under the Act of 1814 were stationed in disturbed 
baronies; they were intrusted with the powers of a justice of the 
peace, were bound to residence, and were in constant communication 
with the Lord Lieutenant. So effective was this system found that it 
was gradually extended, and the number of resident magistrates has 
been increased by the Irish Executive during the recent troubled 
months. 

In 1806 the Whig Lord-Lieutenant, the Duke of Bedford, took a 
new departure in dealing with the disturbances of the Threshers, 
who were agitating the West of Ireland. “ The entire province of 
Connaught, with the exception of one county, and two counties in 
the north-west circuit (Longford and Cavan), were overrun by insur¬ 
gents so formidable that the King’s judges upon a special commission 
could not move through the country except under a military escort, 
so formidable that the sentence of the law could not be executed in 
one particular county town till a general officer had marched from a 
distant quarter, at the head of a strong force, to support the civil 
power.” ^ Resisting solicitations to adopt the easy but indiscriminate 
remedy of Martial Law, the Duke relied for the suppression of the 
movement, and with success, upon the ordinary administration of 
justice. The lawless habits begotten of successive rebellions, and 
the vindictiveness provoked by the measures employed to crush 
(1) Sir G, C, Lowis on “ Local Disturbances in Ireland,” p. 40. 
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reBistance, had kept alive a sporadic anarchy. It may be supposed 
that the evils of Martial Law were now better appreciate than hn the 
years when authority was in actual conflict with organized revolt. 
Yet ordinary justice, it was thought, was too dilatory and uncertain to 
cope unaided with the general situation. Accordingly, in 1807 was 
passed a statute to which the regards of advocates of prompt and forcible 
repression are to-day directed with some favour. This was the 
47 Geo. III., c. xiii. (Session 2), intituled An Act to suppress Insur¬ 
rections and prevent the disturbance of the Public Peace in Ireland,” 
and commonly known as the Insurrection Act. 

The importance of this Act in view of the questions now dividing 
public opinion is such as to call for some notice in detail. It is a 
consolidation Act of several Irish statutes. Its. early sections are 
directed to the abatement of the mischievous practice, so common 
among superstitious people, of administering oaths for seditious pur¬ 
poses. The penalty for this offence upon the administrators of the oath 
is fixed at transportation for life; transportation for seven years is to 
be inflicted on the associates ; and it is sagaciously provided that the 
plea of compulsion shall not be held good save where immediate 
information of the offence was reported to a justice of the peace. 
The Act then approaches one of the most difficult problems which 
beset justice in Ireland. In countries which are a prey to lawless¬ 
ness it is never easy to obtain evidence, and contempt for justice 
displays itself most signally in the tacit pact by which the Irish 
peasantry protect the wrongdoers. It is true that the “common 
approver ” has at all times abounded, but his sole testimony is not 
apt to convince any except, as has been seen, members of courts- 
martial ; and, whether veracious or not, he has always been liable to 
the most violent popular resentment, excited, one may suspect of 
some noisy patriots, by disappointment at being forestalled in a 
good stroke of business. The Act in question, therefore, provided 
that, so far as was possible, the vendetta against witnesses should be 
baulked of its object. The sworn information of persons who should 
thereafter be murdered, maimed, or kept from trial by force was to 
be admitted, and Grand Juries were empowered to “present” sums 
for witnesses who had been maimed, or for the representatives of 
witnesses who had been murdered on account of having given 
evidence. A large power is given to magistrates to “compre¬ 
hend all vagrom men,” and examine them on oath, and in default of 
security for good behaviour to commit them to gaol, notifying such 
committal to the Lord-Lieutenant. In case of general disquiet a 
regular system of repression could be organized by the magistrates 
at their option. A memorial to the Lord-Lieutenant and Council 
declaring a county to be in a disturbed state, or in dhn^r of being 
80 , empowered the central authority to proclaim the county to be in 
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a state of disturbance. A prodamation thus issued should 'vraitL'all 
inhabitants to keep their houses during night-tinae. Persons violating- 
this order should be put on their trial as “idle and disorderly,” a 
comprehensive category which was to further include all persons 
taking unlawful oaths, in possession of arms contrary to law,- 
assembling in public-houses at night, or tumultuously assembled 
during the day. The penalty following upon conviction as idle and 
disorderly was seven years’ transportation. The Act further hit the 
literature of disaffection by providing a penalty of twelve months* 
imprisonment for hawkers of seditious papers in proclaimed districts. 

It is, however, upon the machinery for carrying the Act into 
effect that interest at present dwells. The Act practically abolished 
trial by jury for the offences created under it. The continuous- 
special session which w^as to be holden in a disturbed district was 
presided over by a King’s serjeant or counsel appointed by the Lord- 
Lieutenant. In the event of a difference of opinion between the 
chairman and the bench, the ease was to be remitted to the Lord- 
Lieutenant. A provision was also contained for tho “impanelling of 
Petty (not Grand) Juries at tho discretion of the Court, having 
regard iio the then existing state and condition of the county.’* 
It need scarcely be said, considering the temper of the Irish magis¬ 
tracy at that period, that these pel-missive clauses remained a dead 
letter. The Act expired in 1810, but was re-enacted in 1814 for two 
years and to tho end of the next session. At the expiration of this 
period the condition of Ireland was still so alarming that in the 
session of 1817 a Bill for the renewal of the Act was brought into 
the House of Commons. 

Tho debate upon the introduction of the Insurrection Bill on the 
23rd of May, 1817, gives a picture of its working. Its advocates 
affirmed that “ in the counties of Limerick, Louth, and Tipperary, 
until the Insurrection Act was put in force there was no hope of any 
of tho prosecutors or witnesses, in cases of trial for the outrages 
committed in those counties, escaping being murdered; and that, 
under these circumstances, it was impossible to think of resorting 
merely to tho trial by jury.” Mr. Peel, for the Government, main¬ 
taining the necessity of the measure, said that— 

“ In one county, in the course of three months, ton innocent persons were 
devoted to assassination, and thirteen houses were plundered. In the three 
months after this Act was passed only one transportation took place, although 
there were .eight convictions. In the county of Westmeath an atrocious 
murder was committed on a witness merely for giving evidence. The magis¬ 
trates applied for the Insuirection Act, which was granted in November, 1816, 
and was withdrawn in April, 1816. The county wap tranquillised and only four 
transportations took place. In the King’s County, where the same Act was 
applied for on the same necessity, only one person was transported in the coarse 
of four months. In the liberties of Limerick the Act was enforced in October, 
1815, and withdrawn in April, 1816, and only one person was transported.” 
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The case in favour of suspension of trial by jury rested nuiinly 
upon three propositions: first, that the speedier and morb oertaist 
remedy of the Insurrection Aoi precluded those diffioultiei in the 
way of procuring testimony which had long successfully obstructed 
the course of justice in Ireland; secondly, that the Act had been 
most leniently enforced, as was plain from the limited .number of 
sentences of severity; and thirdly, that the very terror of it hbd 
sufficed to secure pacification of the districts in which it was applied. 
But these plausible arguments conceal the grievances which accom¬ 
panied its operation. The law created six new transportable offences. 
It raised a presumption of guilt against persons absent from their 
homes between sunset and sunrise, and punished this novel crime with 
seven years’ transportation. It was invoked by magistrates at special 
sessions, assembled upon the slightest apprehension of danger, and 
discontent and suffering were thus entailed upon the inhabitants of 
an otherwise tranquil district. “ But then it was said,” said Sir Henry 
Parnell, in his speech against the Bill, 

“Evidence cannot be got to convict offenders, or juries to give verdicts 
according to tho evidence—such is the system of intimidation whi<i is prac¬ 
tised in tho disturbed districts. But this is a statement wholly devoid of truth, 
as appears from Lord "Whitworth’s dispatch, which shows that the ordinary 
laws aro fully sufficient for the punishment of all offenders against the law. 
By tho appendix to this dispatch it appeals that in the years 1813-1 u, and at 
Lent assizes 181(3, no loss than 268 persons were convicted at the assizes in ten 
counties for felonies connected with tho disturbances which prevailed in those 
counties.” 

Tho proportion of committals, too, as compared with convictions, 
demonstrated the want of discretion of the magistrates in exercising 
the powers intrusted to them, each committal, be it remembered, 
involving personal indignity and pecuniary loss to the innocent 
person arrested. In Tipperary, it was stated, 178 persons were 
apprehended, and 132 of these acquitted. In another county 67 
were apprehended and only 12 convicted; in another 11 appre¬ 
hended and only 1 convicted ; in Westmeath 63 apprehended and 
7 only convicted. In all 328 were apprehended, 68 only convicted, 
and 268 acquitted. Tho Act, therefore, had brought undeserved 
suffering upon 268 innocent persons for the sake of 68, who might 
perhaps have been convicted under the ordinary forms of law. 

Notwithstanding these objections tho Insurrection Bill passed 
through Parliament, the Act being fixed to expire one year from the 
end of the session of 1817. 

During the year 1819 disturbances multiplied. The counties of 
Galway, Roscommon, Kilkenny, Cork, and Westmeath were agitated. 
In his dispatches of the 8rd and 11th of January, 1822,Xord Wel¬ 
lesley stated that disturbances had occurred in no less than sixteen 
counties of Leinster and Munster ; and in a dispatch of May 1,1822, 
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he said, Ulster strong indications have been generally mani¬ 
fested of resistance to the process of the law.” Accordingly, in 
July, 1822, an Insurrection Bill was again brought into the -House 
of Commons. In the debate which ensued Mr. Spring Rice warmly 
commended the conduct of the jurors of Limerick at a recent special 
commission. The following statistics exhibit the comparative eflScacy 
of the two systems in procuring convictions. It must be remembered 
that, at the date in question, the selection of jurors rested with the 
sheriff, and that, occasionally, complaints were heard that juries were 
packed. On the other hand, in cases of felony the prisoner enjoyed 
the right of twenty challenges. 

From a “ Return of all persons tried under the Insurrection Act 
from the commencement of the special sessions held under it up to 
the 19th April, 1823,” &c. 


1. County of Cork . . 

Tried. 

. 282 

Acquitted. 

246 

Onvicted. 

36 

2. City of Cork . . . 

. 14 

14 

0 

3. County of Clare . . 

. 48 

45 

3 

4. County of Kerry . . 

. 84 

63 

21 

6. County of Kilkenny . 

. 34 

33 

1 

6. County of Limerick . 

. 445 

341 

104 

7. City of Limerick . . 

. 22 

16 

6 

8. County of Tipperary . 

. 658 

573 

85 

9. County of Westmeath 

. 10 

9 

1* 


results of trial without jury under the Insurrectio: 


1822-3. 

Committals. Acquittals. Convictious. 

597 1340 256 1603 

With this may fairly be contrasted the results of trial by jury 
during the same period in the same neighbourhoods. 

From “ Returns of all persons indicted and tried at any assizes or 
special commission in the counties of Cork, Limerick, or Kerry, 
since the 1st January last ” (18th June, 1822)— 

Committals. Acquittnla. Convictions. ^^omSttote^r^nt* 

305 170 135 44-26 

The Insurrection Bill was passed, and in deference to the views of 
the Marquis Wellesley, the Lord-Lieutenant, continued till 1824. 
In the debate upon the continuance of the Act in May, 1823, Sir 
Henry Parnell, opposing it, argued that as often as any disturbance 
had appeared since 1795, it had been followed immediately by some 
new law of a severo and coercive character; and that a regular 
system had thus grown up, and been constantly acted upon, of deal¬ 
ing with discontent and disturbance by severe and coercive measures, 

(l) This was the only jury case, .and the only case in Westmeath which resulted in a 
conviction. 
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and lastly, that this system had completely failed, for,' ia plica oi 
discontent and disturbance being diminished, great as they 
1795, they were still greater at that moment. 

In 1824 the question reviTed as to the permanence of the paitiid 
suspension of the Irish jury i^stem. A Select Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the working of the Insurrection Act, and, 
after examining numerous witnesses, reported in favour of its con¬ 
tinuance on the representations of the magistrates and others con¬ 
cerned in the working of the Act. 

The Committee “ have the satisfaction to report that the powers which the Act 
confers have been exercised with as much mildness as was consistent with a due 
regard to the suppression of disorder. It is stated by the King’s Counsel who 
have presided at the Sessional Courts established under the Act that no man 
has ever been brought to trial before these Courts until he has declared himself 
ready to go to trial; that every advantage has been given to the prisoner and every 
opportunity afforded him to examine any of the witnesses either for the defence 
or the prosecution during any part of the proceedings, and that the strict rules 
of evidence, though invariably enforced with respect to the prosecution, have 
been frequently relaxed in favour of the prisoner.” 

The witnesses examined before the Committee concurred in their 
descriptions of the murders, arsons, and outrages which disgraced 
their district at the time of the Insurrection Act. They also agreed 
that comparative tranquillity had followed, but they were disposed 
to ascribe this effect, in part, to other causes, such as the increased 
activity of magistrates and police. The Act, they considered, was 
an efficient prevention of crime, not only by the terror which it 
inspired, but also by the check it offered to nocturnal outrage, and 
the difficulties it threw in the way of illegal combination. But, 
in thus operating as a preventive, it inflicted no little hardship. 
The number of committals for trial was throughout, as shown 
in the preceding table, in “ startling disproportion to the number of 
convictions secured." One of the King's Counsel engaged in admin* 
istering the Act explained, in examination, that “ the magistrates 
reserved for trial every case in which a question could possibly arise, 
in order that nothing should appear to be lightly passed by." As 
another put it, “ The crime is being out of the house at night with¬ 
out a proper occasion, and it is primd-facie evidence of the crime that 
the man is found out of his house.” But these nonchalant explana¬ 
tions did not efface from the minds of the peasantry the vexatious 
usage to which, under the Act, they were subjected. On the second 
reading of the Insurrection Bill in June, 1824, Lord John Bussell 
put this view of the case with admirable force. He said, “ Upon 
referring to the evidence it would be found that many of the persons 
who had been taken up under the Insurrection Act were such as had 
stayed out at the pubhe-houses until after nine o’clock, while others 
had been in the pursuit of cattle or other no less lawful occupation. 
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. . . A question had been asked Serjeant Lloyd, who had been 
employed in the administration of the Act, whether the persons 
taken up under it were not generally very desperate characters. He 
answered that they were generally persons of good character, and 
poor helpless people totally ignorant of the provisions of the Act; 
yet these poor people were kept in prison twenty, thirty, or forty 
days, for having stayed too long at a public-house or a fair. The 
law intrusted discretion (which Lord Camden called the law of 
tyrants) to the persons employed in every stage of its operations. 
First, discretion was given to the petty constables to take up or not 
the persons found out at night; then to the magistrates to commit 
them or not. . . . Men were taken up wholesale by night, and then, 
on the investigation of their character, it depended whether or not 
they should be transported. The result of the operation of this Act 
had been such as might have been expected. Of the ten counties 
from which returas had been furnished, it appeared that in Eildare 
not one person had been punished, although 87 had been appre¬ 
hended ; in Kilkenny and Cork there had not been one; in Clare, 
of 189 put in prison, only 4 had been convicted; in Kerry, only 1 
convicted out of 132 taken up ; and in King’s County and Limerick 1 
only convicted in each. So small a number had been punished in 
7 out of the 10 counties. lie ought not to say punished, but con¬ 
demned, for there wms a grievous punishment and imprisonment on 
the mass who were committed and afterwards found innocent, an 
infliction which could not fail to strengthen the rooted distaste to all 
legal tribunals and the hatred to all legal authority in the mass of 
the people of Ireland.” 

On the third reading (June 18, 1824), Mr. Hobhouse, opposing the 
Bill, said, “ It was necessary for the House to know the manner in 
which the Insurrection Act had operated. From returns it appear® 
that under the Act 1,708 persons had been apprehended; of these, 271 
were convicted, and 78 were punished, so that no fewer than 1,437 
innocent men had been placed in confinement in order to bring home 
conviction to 271.” The proportion of convictions to committals 
was therefore 16'87 per cent.^ 

Nevertheless, in comparing the Insurrection Act with the system 
of trial by jury, there was an astounding disposition on the part of 
the witnesses before the Select Committee, chiefly persons engaged 
in its administration, to regard it as a superior machinery for obtain¬ 
ing convictions. The ground of their preference was the low class 
from which potty juries were taken. It was conceded, hoyrever, that a 
special commission, at which a higher class, or special jurors, were 
impanelled, did not include this element of incapacity. “I think,’ 

(1) The proportion of convictions to committals under trial by jury was in 1880 60*68 
per cent. 
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wdd Major Willcocks, Inspector of Oonstakolaiy, there oooId'Bolli 
be a fairer tribunal or better oourts of justice, both to the piiblfo find 
to individuals, than there was at the special commisdon,. yet there 
was a class of jurors at that time not usually summoned by tihe 
Sherifis/* But the abolition of juries product upon the mind of 
the peasantry a strong feeling of dissatisfaction, a general sense of 
unfairness, even though no specific complaint could be established. 
Mr. Serjeant Lloyd, administrator of the Insurrection Act in Oounty 
Cork, candidly said, “ Unquestionably they ore far better satisfied 
with a conviction regularly effected through the medium of a Court 
consisting of judge and jury. It inspires more confidence in the 
minds of the people at large,” and to the question whether juries 
are not made objects of intimidation, be answers/ “ I have known, 
in most instances, juries assert themselves and act with energy and 
firmness, notwithstanding any attempt to intimidate them in the 
discharge of their duty.” It may be supposed that the testimony of 
Daniel O’Connell was yet more emphatic in the same direction. 

“ I t.Tiinlf the temper produced by the Insurrection Act is likely to be very 
unfavourable in the case of future distmbances, the opinion created by the 
facility of transporting persons leaving a very deep impression of injustice 
about it, and if there shall be disturbances hereafter my own apprehension is 
that they will be more sanguinary in consequence of that. It tends to perpe¬ 
tuate the notion that law and government in Ireland is a matter of mere 
brutal force; that it is the compression of {power and not the administration of 
right. It creates that idea very much, and when I say this I am not at all 
saying that there was not a necessity in particular districts for taking very 
violent measures; for certainly atrocious crimes had been committed in parti¬ 
cular districts.” 

He replied in answer to the question— 

“ ‘ Do you conceive that the same feeling is entertained by the people towards 
a decision of the Court of Insurrection Sessions that is felt towards a decision 
of the ordinary courts of law, at assizes, through a jury ?’—‘ Most certainly not: 
there is not the acquiescence at all. To a certain extent, wherever there is a 
jury there is an acquiescence in the decision, however against them, but the 
notion of the Courts under the Insurrection Act is totally abhorrent from any 
idea of law.’ ” 

There does not appear to have existed any acknowledged hostility 
to the principle of the jury process. The common juries, it was feared, 
would be intimidated. The juries selected for special commissions 
were not, it was thought, amenable to such influences. Mr. Matthew 
Barrington, Crown solicitor for the Munster circuit, testified that he 
had never known one single complaint of juries being intimidated. 
Daniel O’Connell replied to the question— 

*' ‘ In your experience on the Mimster circuit have you known any instance 
in which juries have either been seduced or intimidated in the discharge of their 
duty in administering the ordinary laws P *—< I have been counselfor more White- 
boys than perhaps any individual ever was in Ireland; I never knew one 
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single instance of an acquittal tliat 1 could trace to any intimidation or seduo-' 
tion, I mean even in my own mind.*—‘ Have you known any instances in wkioli 
juries have declined attending assizes in consequence of intimidationt or any 
other indirect motive ? ’—‘ I have never known it; I think I heard at one time 
of something of the kind prevailing in the County of Limerick—some appre¬ 
hension of that kind. I heard of it only once, and I never knew it; and in. 
Munster I do not believe it occurred at all.’ Major-Q-eneral Banks, on the 
other hand, a magistrate of the County of Limerick, narrated a striking 
example of a disagreement obtained through a juror’s sympathy with the 
prisoner.” 

The conclusion to be derived from the evidence before this Com¬ 
mittee of 1824 is that the real value of the Insurrection Act, if it 
had any, was as a preventive agency. In order to effect this result, 
however, it was the means of inflicting injury upon a multitude of 
innocent persons and of exasperating popular feeling. Parliament, 
nevertheless, deemed it advisable to prolong its operation until 
August, 1825, at which date it expired. 

The agitation in favour of Catholic emancipation was not of such 
a character as to call for a renewed suspension of the jury system. 
But in 1830, partly owing to the scarcity which prevailed, crime was 
on the increase. This continued during the two following years. 
The jury system seems to have worked eflSciently in 1831 in the 
County Clare, which, with Limerick, was the scene of the outrages of 
'the “Terry Alts.” Mr. M. Barrington, Crown solicitor to the 
Munster circuit, being examined before the Committee of the House 
of Lords in 1839, said;— 

“ In the year 18311 happened to be in London when the disturbances were 
at their height in that year. Loid Grey directed mo to suggest a mode of 
proceeding to put down the disturbances in the County of Clare. Parliament 
was suddenly dissolved, the effect of which was that no Act could bo obtained 
before the Parliament met again, and it was expected that the county would 
bo in open rebellion; but before Parliament met, it was nearly as quiet as any 
other part of the country, though the gentlemen of the county thought it quite 
impossible to oven check the disturbance without the Insurrection Act. The 
suggestion I made was that of having a special commission sitting there during 
the dissolution of Parliament. It was issued, and wo went down to Clare and 
commenced the commission, and the jury convicted very nearly one hundred 
persons, . . . and this had a most extraordinary effect, without bringing forward 
any capital offence by which the challenging of jurors without cause would be 
allowed to the prisoner, confining the indictment to transportable offences. 
The result was, the county became perfectly tranquil.” 

In the year 1832 the tithe war was raging throughout Ireland. 
The magistrates of various counties petitioned for a restoration of 
the Insurrection Act. A Select Committee of the Commons, to whom 
these petitions were referred, reported in August, 1832, that the 
improvement which had taken place since their appointment in 
May, 1832, was “in a great measure attributed to a special com¬ 
mission having been appointed to try the persons who had been 
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apprehended as guilty of aots of insurrection in the Qaeeni*s€Mt]|l'^/' 
“As the result of this commission/' adds the Conunittee, 
a proof that the law, when vigorously administered, is adeqtiate to 
put down outrages, the Committee feel themselves relieved from 
the necessity of taking into their consideration the expediency of 
strengthening it in the manner proposed." 

The evidence taken before this Committee was distinctly adverse 
to the principle of Insurrection Acts. Since the inquiry of 1824 
attention had been directed to this subject, and many of the country 
gentlemen had been sensible of ill-consequences arising out of the 
extinct system. The evidence is so pertinent to the issues of the 
present hour that some of it will well repay transcription. Mr, 
Matthew Barrington, who, it will be remembered, had testified in 
favour of the jury system in 1824, said;— 

“ ‘ Any hostility I ever knew against a magistrate was against those who 
acted under the Insurrection Act, and not against the same persons acting as 
jurors.*—‘ Is it not possible that there maybe the same hostility against magis¬ 
trates acting under this White-boy Act ? ’—‘ That depends upon the mode of 
trial. If you try them under the Insurrection Act for the same offences it 
will: they do not consider it a fair tribunal ot all. They think they are trans¬ 
ported without a trial, and by the magistrates; but when tried for the same 
offences under the ordinary laws, though the result may be the same, they are 
satisfied with the one and displeased with tho other. Even where the county 
was in almost open rebellion it has been quieted by the ordinary administration 
of tho laws. In 1821 Cork was in open rebellion; the King’s troops were 
attacked and there was a regular battle atDcshuro: twenty-seven persons were 
apprehended, tried and convicted at a special commission, and I believe ever 
since there has not been a more quiet county in Ireland. The result was the 
same in that year in Kerry and in Limoiick, and again in 1815 in Limerick 
and last year in Clare.’ 

“ ‘ If tho country was in a state to require the Insurrection Act I would 
much prefer a iury of officers : instead of having the Insurrection Act admin¬ 
istered as heretofore by tho) magistrates of the county it should) be done by a 
set of officers; the moment they are removed out of tho county they leave no 
sting after them. Mr. Baker was murdered in returning from acting under 
tho Insurrection Act. Mr. Fitzgerald was attacked and Mr. Lowe was shot at. 

I know of an hostility of ten years’ standing against magistrates, merely because 
they have acted under the Insurrection Act.’ 

“ ‘ Which do* you think tho people would prefer, the Insurrection Act or the 
Court-Martial P ’—‘ I believe tho people would be much more satisfied with, 
being transported in hundreds under the ordinary forms of the law than if one 
was sent away under Martial Law or tho Insurrection Act.’ 

“ ‘ Which do you suppose they would take as a choice ? ’—‘ I think they 
would prefer the Martial Law: they would think it then came to open war. 
They consider tho Insurrection Act a mode by which they are transported 
without any trial; that every man who is concerned in it is hostile to them; that 
he brings his local motives and private feelings to bear on them; and that they 
are transported for other reasons than for the offence for which they are tried. 
This law is therefore bad, as the people are not satisfied with the mode of its 
administration; but try them for the same offence, under penal statutes, by 
the ordinary tribunals, and they will not complain nor retain any hostility 
to the persons who are concerned in its administration as public officers or 
jurors.”’ 
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The eTidence of Mr. Bermingham, a resident in the Queen’s County, 
further illustrates this :— 

“ ‘ There has been a strong feeling among the upper orders in these parts that 
strong and extensive powers should be given to them, to keep what they call 
the lower classes in order. Now, I am very much afraid that these strong 
powers, if given to them, would only make the gentry and persons seeking for 
them objects of aversion and detestation afterwards. If the Insurrection Act 
were granted to them there is no question but it would; for you have positive 
proof in Tipperaiy of that being the case.’ ” 

Similarly Mr. Despard, magistrate of the Queen’s County:— 

‘“Suppose instead of special commissions for transportable offences the 
Insurrection Act was to be enforced, and that the magistrates transported with¬ 
out trial, do you think it would more or less affect the fears of the peasantry ? ’ 
—‘ It would widen tho breach still more between the magistrates and the 
peasantry.’ 

The evidence of the O’Conor Don, M.P., is strongly in favour of 
the regular course of law:— 

“‘In Eoscomraon there was a meeting of magistrates, at which it was 
proposed to appeal to the Lord-Lieutcnaut for the Insurrection Act. Of 
twenty-nine magistrates who were present, twenty-seven to the best of my 
recollection deemed it advisable to call for this measure, and only two were 
opposed to it. Tho majority, however, conceived that as there was not unanimity 
upon the question, it might bo invidious for oven a majority to apply for such 
strong measures when there were any who doomed them unnecessary. They 
came to a resolution to try the efficiency of an increased constabulary power. 
It was called into operation, and the disturbances were suppressed.’ 

“ ‘ By what time ? ’—‘ I should have mentioned that thero was a special com¬ 
mission some short time after this determination of tho magistrates.’ 

“ ‘ In addition to the measures taken by the magistrates thero was a special 
commission ? ’—‘ Yes, there was.’ 

“ ‘ "What was the result of the special commission with regard to convictions ? ’ 
—'‘ They convicted in almost every case where a man was put on his trial; con¬ 
victions were had in almost tvory instance. The impression on tho 

mind of tho people in general, to tho best of my belief, was that the commission 
was too severe, and tho people considered that the juries were determined to 
find persons guilty whether thero was sufficient evidence against them or not; 
that was tho impression upon tho minds of the people. I do not think they 
were justified in entertaining it. They felt that the law would be enforced at 
all events.’ 

“ ‘ With regard to the disturbances in the county, had the commission full 
effect in putting them down ? ‘ Yes, I think I may say so.’ 

“ ‘ Then, in point of fact, the commission did that which in tho first instance 
was expected only to he possible to bo done by the Insurrection Act ? ’— 

‘ Yes; tranquillity and order were restored.* ’’ 

Tho special commission in May, 1832, for the trial of offences in 
the Queen’s County by ordinary course of law, the success of 
which was a principal ground of the Committee’s decision against a 
revival of tho Insurrection Act, had been presided over by the liord 
Chief Justice of Ireland. His address to the Grand Jury describes 
the condition of the county. 
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“It is scarcely two montlis,” he says, “ «nee the gaol Of'thti ootm^Wks 
delivered at an assize which lasted from the Idth to the 37th hfrlroh, sdmost 
three tiipes the period usually allotted. During the greater part of that tune 
two judges were engaged in separate courts in criminal trials. Thirty-five 
cases were actually tried ; there were twenty-four acquittals ; forty-eeven 
were found guilty .... yet again is your prison thronged, not with that dnse 
of offenders whose crimes grow out of the frailties of man in his individual 
character, but, almost without an exception, with insurgents systemaUcaliy 
confederated against the laws and institutions of their country.” 

The charge next gives a remarkable exposition of the various 
statutes applicable to the prevalent disturbances. He then continues : 

“Those who have had tho oxperienco of many years of official and judicial 
life can assure you that secrot combination has never been able to stand 
against tbo vonerablo authority of the laws rigorously p.nd calmly brought to 
bear upon it. It is little more than a year since the County of Glare has been 
agitated to a degree beyond what was ever known in lielaiid (short of civil 
war), and tho insuigents had almost, if not altogether, taken the field ; but tho 
course of justice at two assizes and one special commission was, contrary to the 
ajipichensions of many, found sufficient to put down tho mischief.” 

It is but just, on tbo other hand, to record that though the special 
commission was adequate to punish it was inofFective as a deterrent, 
rid crime still continued in the county. Special commissions had 
-lot operated with the success claimed for tho Insurrection Acts as a 
Idndranco to combination, and therefore a preventive of crime. 

The Coercion Act of Earl Grey, passed in April, 1833, indicates 
tho change which had taken place in tho opinion of statesmen as to 
tho merits of the jury system. By tho Insurrection Acts the im¬ 
panelling of a jury was permissive, and was, as has been seen, never 
acted upon. By the Coercion Act of 1833, tho jury system was the 
rule and courts-martial the exception. During the continuance of 
tho Act no court-martial was actually constituted. A reversal of 
policy in the face of such widespread disturbance, after deliberate 
inquiry and reflection, and in the light of a recent experience, is 
exceedingly significant, Tho working of that Act sot the seal of 
practice upon tho new departure of principle. 

Tho conclusions to be derived from this review of the substitutes 
for trial by jury are—first, that they, perhaps, prevented crime by 
hindering combination, an hypothetical effect, of course, difficult to 
appraise; secondly, that oven when worked with a sense of respon¬ 
sibility, they involved grave hardships to numerous innocent persons, 
and left behind them lingering exasperation; and thirdly, that ex¬ 
perience showed that special commissions, under ordinary forms of 
law, while avoiding the imputation of injustice, were a more effective 
instrument for procuring convictions and for restoring the tranquil¬ 
lity of the country. 

I. S. Leadam. 
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Clbaj^tiies. 

Some apology may seem to bo duo from one wlio ventures to treat 
once again of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Few characters in history 
have boon oftener or more ably discussed during the present age, an 
age whose high aims and uncertain creed have found at once impulse 
and sympathy in the meditations of the crowned philosopher. And, 
finally, the most subtle and attractive of living historians has closed 
his strange portrait gallery with this majestic figure, accounting 
that the sun of Christianity was not fully risen till it had seen the 
paling of the old world’s last and purest star. 

The subject has lost, no doubt, its literary freshness, but its moral 
and philosophical significance is still unexhausted. Even an increased 
interest, indeed, may bo felt at the present time in considering the 
relations which the philosophy of Marcus bears either to ancient or 
modern religious thought. For he has been made, as it were, the 
saint and exemplar of Agnosticism, the type of all such virtue and 
wisdom as modern criticism can allow to be sound or permanent. 
It will be the object of the following essay to suggest some reflections 
on the position thu.s assigned to him, dwelling only incidentally, and 
as briefly as may be consistent with clearness, on the more familiar 
aspects of his opinions and his career. 

Character and circumstances, rather than talent or originality, 
give to the thoughts of Marcus Aurelius their especial value 
and charm. And although the scanty notices of his life which 
have come down to us have now been often repeated, it seems neces¬ 
sary to allude to some of the more characteristic of them if we would 
understand the spirit ual outlook of one who is not a closet philoso¬ 
pher moralising tn vacuo, but the son of Pius, the father of Commodus, 
the master of a declining world. 

The earliest statue which wo know of Marcus represents him as a 
youth offering sacrifice. The earliest tory of him, before his adop¬ 
tion into the Imperial family, is of his initiation, at eight years old, 
as a Sulian priest of Mars, when the crowns flung by the other 
priests fell here and there around the recumbent statue, but the 
crown which young Marcus threw to him lit and rested on the war- 
god’s head. The boy-priest, wo are told, could soon conduct all the 
ceremonies of the Balian cult without the usual prompter, for he 
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served in all its o£5ces, and knew all its hymns by heart. And it 
well became him thus to begin by exhibiting the oharaoteftstio piety 
of a child;—who passes in his growing years through the forms oi 
worship, as of thought, which have satisfied his remote fore&thers, 
and ripens himself for his adult philosophies with the consecrated 
tradition of the past. 

Our next glimpse is of the boy growing into manhood in the 
household of his adopted father, Antoninus Pius, whom he is already 
destined to succeed on the Imperial throne. One of the lessons for 
which Marcus afterwards revered his father’s memory was the lesson 
of simplicity maintained in the palace of princes, “ far removed from 
the habits of the rich.” The correspondence between the Imperial 
boy and his tutor, Fronto, shows us how pronounced this simplicity 
was, and casts a curious side-light on the power of the Eoman 
Emperor, who can impress his own individuality with so uncompro¬ 
mising a hand not only on the afiairs of the empire, but on the 
personal habits of his court and entouraye. In the modem world, 
the more absolute a monarch is in one way, the more is he in another 
way fettered and constrained; for his absolutism relies on an arti¬ 
ficial prestige which can dispense with no means of impressing the 
vulgar mind. And in freer countries there is always a set of persons, 
an habitual tone of manners, which the sovereign cannot afford to 
ignore. A George III. may lead a frugal family life, but he is forced 
to conciliate and consort with social leaders of habits quite opposite 
to his own. A William IV., who fiiils to do this adequately, is pro¬ 
nounced to be “ not in society.” Antoninus Pius might certainly 
have been said to be “ out of society,” but that there was no society 
for him to be in except his own. The “ optiraates,” whose opinion 
Cicero treats as the acknowledged standard—a group of notables 
enjoying social as well as official pre-eminence—had practically ceased 
to exist. Even the Senate, whose dignity the Antonines so sedu¬ 
lously cherished, consisted mainly of new and low-born men. Every¬ 
thing depended on the individual tastes of the ruler. Play-actors 
were at the head of society under Nero, spies under Domitian, philo¬ 
sophers under tho Antonines. 

The letters of the young Marcus to Fronto arc very much such 
letters as might be written at the present day by the home-taught 
son of an English squire to a private tutor to whom he was much 
attached. They are, however, more effusive than an English style 
allows, and although Marcus in his youth was a successful athlete, 
they seldom refer to gimes or hunting. I translate one of them as 
a specimen of tho rest. 

'* I slept late this morniug on account of my cold, but it is belter. Prom 
five in the morning till nine I partly read Cato on Agriculture, and partly wrote, 
not quite such rubbish as yesterday. Then I greeted my father, and then 
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soothed my throat with honey-water, without absolutely garglingr. Then I 
attended my father as he offered sacrifice. Then to breakfast. What do you 
think I ate ? only a little bread, though I saw the others devouring beans, 
onions, and sardines! Then we went out to the vintage, and got hot and 
merry, but left a few grapes still hanging, as the old poet says, ‘ atop on the 
topmost bough.’ At noon we got home again ; I worked a little, but it was 
not much good. Then I chatted a long time with my mother, as she sat on 
her bed. My conversation consisted of, ‘ What do you suppose ray Fronto is 
doing at this moment? ’ to which she answered, ‘ And my Gratia, what is sho 
doing ? ’ and then T, ‘ And our little birdie. Gratia the less ? ’ And while we 
wore talking and quarrelling as to which of us loved all of you the best, tho 
gong sounded, which meant that my father had gone across to the bath. So 
wo bathed and dined in the oil-press room. I don’t mean that wo bathed in 
tho press-room; but wo bathed and then dined, and amused ourselves with 
listening to tho peasants’ banter. And now that I am in my room again, 
before I roll over and snore, 1 am fulfilling my promise and giving an account 
of my day to my dear tutor; and if I could love him better than I do I would 
consent to miss him even more than I miss him now. Take caro of yourself, 
my best and dearest Fronto, wherever you are. The fact is that I love you, and 
you are far away.” 

Among tlie few hints which the correspondence contains of the 
pupil’s rank is one curiously characteristic of his times and his 
destiny. Tutor and pupil it seems were in the habit of sending to 
each other “hypotheses,” or imaginary cases, for the sake of practice 
in dealing with embarrassing circumstances as they arose. Marcus 
puts to Fronto tho following “ hard case ”: “ A Eoman consul at tho 
public games changes his consular dress for a gladiator’s, and kills a 
lion in the amphitheatre before the assembled people. AVhat is to 
be done to him ?” The puzzled Fronto contents himself with reply¬ 
ing that such a thing could not possibly happen. But the boy’s 
prevision was true. A generation lator this very thing was done by 
a man who was not only a Roman consul, but a Roman Emperor, 
and the son of Marcus himself. 

These were Marcus’ happiest days. The companionship of Pius 
was a school of all the virtues. His domestic life with Faustina, if 
w© are to believe contemporary letters rather than the scandal of the 
next century, was, at first, at any rate, a model of happiness and 
peace. Marcus was already forty years old when Pius died. The 
nineteen years which remained to him were mainly occupied in 
driving back Germanic peoples from the northern frontiers of the 
empire. This labour was interrupted in a.i>. 175 by the revolt of 
j Avidius Cassius, an event which Marcus employed as a great occasion 
for magnanimity. The story is one which some dramatist might 
well seize upon, and show, with a truer groundwork than Corneille 
in Cima, how impossible is resentment to the philosophic soul. But 
the moment in these latter years which may be selected as most cha¬ 
racteristic, was perhaps that of the departure of Marcus to Germany 
in A.D. 178 for his last and sternest war. That great irruption of the 
Marcomanni was compared by subsequent historians to the invasion 
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of Hannibal. It was in fact, and it was dimly felt to be, tbe begin¬ 
ning of the end. The terrified Eomans resorted to every expedient 
which could attract the favour of heaven or fortify the spirit of 
man. The JEmperor threw a blood-stained spear from the temple of 
Mars towards the unknown North, invoking thus for the last time 
in antique fashion the tutelary divinity of Rome. The images of all 
the gods were laid on couches in the sight of men, and that holy 
banquet was set before them which constituted their worshippers* 
most solemn appeal. But no ?ficrifices henceforth were to be for 
long efiectual, nor omens favourable again ; they could only show 
the “ Roman peace ” no longer sacred, the Roman world” no longer 
stretching “ past the sun’s year-long way,” but Janus’ temple-doors 
for ever open, and Terminus receding upon Rome. Many new rites 
were also performed, many foreign gods were approached with 
strange expiations. But the strangest feature in this religious 
revival lay in an act of the Emperor himself. He was entreated, 
says Vulcatius, to give a parting address to his subjects before he 
set out into the wilderness of the north; and for three days he 
expounded his philosophy to the people of Rome. The anecdote is a 
strange one, but hardly in itself improbable. It accords so well with 
Marcus’ trust in the power of reason, his belief in the duty of laying 
the truth before men! One can imagine the sincere gaze, such as 
his coins show to us ; the hand, as in the great equestrian statue of 
the Capitol, uplifted, as though to bless; the countenance controlled, 
as his biographers toll us, to exhibit neither joy nor pain ; the voice 
and diction, not loud nor striking, but grave and clear, as he bade 
his hearers “ reverence the daemon within them,” and “pass from one 
unselfish action to another, with memory of God.” Like the fabled 
Arthur, he was, as it were, the conscience amid the warring passions 
of his knights; like Arthur, he was himself going forth to meet 
“death, or he knew not what mysterious doom.” 

For indeed his last years are lost in darkness. A few anecdotes 
tell of his failing body and resolute wdll; a few bas-reliefs give in 
fragments a confused story of the wilderness and of war. Wo see 
marshes and forests, bridges and battles, captive Sarmatians brought 
to judgment, and Marcus still with his hand uplifted as though 
bestowing pardon or grace. 

The region in which these last years were spent is to this day one 
of the most melancholy in Europe. The forces of nature run to 
waste without use or beauty. The great Danube spreads himself 
languidly between uncertain shores. As it was in the days of 
Marcus so is it now; the traveller from Vienna eastward still sees 
the white mist cling to the desolate river-terraces, the clouds of wild 
fowl swoop and settle among the reedy islands, and along the friths 
and promontories of the brimming stream. 
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But over these years hung a shadow darker than could be oast by 
any visible foe. Plague had become endemic in the Boman world. 
Tlie pestilence brought from Asia by Verus in a.d. 166 had not yet 
abated; it had destroyed already (as it would seem) half the popu¬ 
lation of the Empire ; it was achieving its right to be considered by 
careful historians as the most terrible calamity which has ever fallen 
upon men. Destined, as it were, to sever race from race and era 
from era, the plague struck its last blow against the Boman people 
upon the person of the Emperor himself. Ho died in the camp,, 
alone. “Why weep for me," were his last words of stern self¬ 
suppression, “ and not think rather of the pestilence, and of the death 
of all?" 

When the news-of his death reached Borne, few tears, we aro 
told, wore shed. For it seemed to the people that Marcus, liko 
Marccllus, had been but lent to the Boman race; it was natural that 
he should pass back again from the wilderness to his celestial home. 
Before the official honours had been paid to him, the Senate and 
people by acclamation at his funeral saluted him us “ The Propitious 
God." No one, says the chronicler, thought of him as Emperor any 
more; but the young men called on “ Marcus, my father," the men 
of middle age on “ Marcus, my brother,” the old men on “ Marcus^ 
my son." Homo liomini deus est, st mum offidnm sciat —and it may 
well be that those who thus honoured and thus lamented him had 
never known a truer son or brother, father or god. 

It does not fall within the scope of this essay to enumerate in 
detail the measures by which Marcus had earned the gratitude of the 
Empire. But it is important to remember that neither war nor 
philosophy had impaired his activity as an administrator. Politically, 
his reign, like that of Pius, was remarkable for his respectful treat¬ 
ment of the senatorial order. Instead of regarding senators as the 
natural objects of imperial jealousy, or prey of imperial avarice, he 
endeavoured by all means to raise their dignity and consideration. 
Some of them he employed as a kind of privy council, others as 
governors of cities. When at Borne he attended every meeting of 
the Senate; and even when absent in Campania he would travel 
back expressly to be present at any important debate; nor did he 
over leave the council-hall till the sitting was adjourned. 

While Marcus thus attempted to revive a responsible upper class, 
he was far from neglecting the interests of the poor. He developed 
the scheme of state nurture and education for needy free-born children 
which the Flavian emperors had begun. He reformed the local 
government of Italy, and made more careful provision against the 
recurring danger of scarcity. He instituted the “ tutelary praetor- 
ship ” which was to watch over the rights of orphans—a class often 
unjustly treated at Borne. And he fostered and supervised that great 
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development of civil and criminal law, whicb, under the Antonines, 
was steadily giving protection to the minor, justice to the woman, 
rights to the slave, and transforming the stern maxims of Boman 
procedure into a fit basis for the jurisprudence of the modem 
world. 

But, indeed, the true life and influence of Marcus had scarcely yet 
begun. In his case, as in many others, it was not the main occupa¬ 
tion, the ostensible business of his life, which proved to have the' 
most enduring value. His most effective hours were not those spent 
in his long adjudications, his ceaseless battles, his strenuous ordering 
of the concerns of the Boman world. Rather they wore the hours of 
solitude and sadness, when, “among the Quadi,” “on the Granua,’^ 
“ at Carnuntura,” he consoled his lonely spirit l3y jotting down in 
fragmentary sentences the principles which were his guide through 
life. The little volume was preserved by some fortunate accident. For 
many centuries it was accounted as a kind of curiosity of literature—as 
heading the brief list of the writings of kings. From time to time 
some earnest spirit discovered that the help given by the little book 
was of surer quality than he could find in many a volume which 
promised more. One and another student was moved to translate it 
—from old Gataker of Rotherhitho, completing the work in his 
seventy-eighth year, as his best preparation for death, to “ Cardinal 
Francis Barberini the elder, who dedicated the translation to his 
soul, in order to make it redder than his purple at the sight of the 
virtues of this Gentile.” ^ But the complete success of the book was 
reserved for the present eentury. I will quote one passage only as 
showing the position which it has taken among some schools of 
modern thought—a passage in which a writer celebrated for his nice 
distinctions and balanced praise has spoken of the Meditations in 
terms of more unmixed eulogy than he has ever bestowed else¬ 
where :— 

“ Veritable Evangilo ^ternel,” says M. Henan, “ lo livro des Ponsees no 
vieillira jamais, car'il n’affirme aucun dogme. L’Evangilo a vieilli cn certaines 
parties; la science ne permet plus d’admettre la naive conception du surnaturel 
qui en fait la base. Lo surnaturel n’est dans les Pensees qu'une petite toebe 
insignifiante, qui n’atteint pas la meiTeilleuse beaute du fond. La science 
pourrait dStruiro Dieu et I’&me, quo le livre dos Pensees resterait jeune encore 
do vie et do vferit^. La religion de Marc-Aurele, comme lo fut pur moments 
cello deJfisus, est la religion absolue, celle qui rfisulto du simple fait d’une 
baute conscience morale plac^o on face de I’univors. Elle n’est ui d’une race 
ni d’un pays. Aucuno revolution, aucun progr^s, aucune decouverte ne 
pourront la changer.” 

What then, we may ask, and how attained to, was the wisdom 
which is thus highly praised ? How came it that a man of little 

(1) Seetbo preface to Mr. Long’s admirable translation. The quotations from the 
Meditations in this essay are given partly in Mr. Long’s words. 
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original power, in an age of rhetoric and commonplace, was able to 
rise to the height of so great an argument, and to make of hia most 
secret ponderings the religious manual of a far-distant world P This 
question can scarcely bo answered without a few preliminary reflec¬ 
tions on the historical development of religion at Home. 

Among all the civilised religions of antiquity the Roman might 
well seem the least congenial either to the beliefs or to the emotions 
of modern times. From the very first it bears all the marks of a 
political origin. When the antiquarian Varro treats first of the 
state and then of the gods, because in order that gods may be 
established states must first exist,” he is but retracing faithfully the 
real genesis of the cult of Rome. Composed of elements borrowed 
from various quarters, it dealt with all in a legal, external, unimagi¬ 
native spirit. The divination and ghost-religion, which it drew from 
the Etruscans and other primitive sources, survived in the state- 
augury and in the domestic worship of the Lares, only in a formal 
and half-hearted way. The nature-religion, which came from the 
Aryan forefathers of Rome, grew frigid indeed when it was im¬ 
prisoned in the Indigitameiiia, or Official Handy-book of the Gods. It 
is not to Rome, though it may often be to Italy, that the anthro¬ 
pologist must look for instances of those quaint rites which form in 
many countries the oldest existing links between civilised and primi¬ 
tive conceptions of the operations of an unseen Power. It is not 
from Romo that the poet must hope for fresh developments of those 
exquisite and unconscious allegories, which even in their most 
hackneyed reproduction still breathe on us the glory of the early 
world. The most enthusiastic of pagans or neo-pagans could scarcely 
reverence with much emotion the botanical accuracy of Hodotus, the 
god of Nodes, and Volutina, the goddess of Petioles, nor tremble 
before the terrors of Spiniensis and Robigus, the dreaded Powers of 
Blight and Brambles, nor eagerly implore the favour of Stercutius 
and Sterquilinus, the beneficent deities of Manure. 

This shadowy system of divinities is a mere elaboration of the 
primitive notion that religion consists in getting whatever can bo 
got from the gods, and that this must be done by asking the right 
personages in the proper terms. The boast of historian or poet that 
the old Romans were “most religious mortals,” or that they “surpassed 
in piety the gods themselves,” refers entirely to punctuality of out¬ 
ward observance, considered as a defixiite quid pro quo for the good 
things desired. It is not hard to be “ more pious than the gods ” if 
piety on our part consists in asking decorously for what we want, and 
piety on their part in immediately granting it. 

It is plain that it was not in this direction that the Romans found 
a vent for the reverence and the self-devotion in which their 
character was assuredly not deficient. Their true worship, their 
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true piety, were reserved for a more concrete, though sfedl a yaat Hea!. 
As has been often said, the religion of the Bomans was Home. Her 
true saints were her patriots, Quintus Curtius and Mucius Scaevolai 
Horatius, Regulus, Cato. Her *“ heaven-descended maxim Was 
not yvwOi ffcavTov, but Belenda est Carthago. But a concrete idea 
must necessarily lose in fixedness what it gains in actuality. As 
Rome became the Roman Empire the temper of her religion must 
needs change with the fortunes of its object. While the fates of the 
city yet hung in the balance tlie very thought of her had been 
enough to make Roman for all ages a synonym for heroic virtue. 
But when a heterogeneous world-wide empire seemed to derive its 
unity from the Emperor’s personality alone, men felt that the object 
of so many deeds of piety had disappeared through their very success. 
Devotion to Rome was transformed into the worship of Csesar, and 
the one strain of vital religion which had run through the Common¬ 
wealth was stiffened like all the rest into a dead official routine. 

Something better than this was needed for cultivated and serious 
men. To take one instance only, what was the Emperor himself to 
worship? It might be very well for obsequious provinces to erect 
statues to the Indiilgentia Ccesaris. But Caesar himself could hardly 
be expected to adore his own Good-humour. In epochs like these, 
when a national religion has lost its validity in thoughtful minds, 
and the nation is pausing, as it were, for further light, there is a fair 
field for all comers. There is an opportunity for those who wish 
either to eliminate the religious instinct, or to distort it, or to ration¬ 
alise it, or to vivify; for the secularist and the charlatan, for the 
philosopher and the prophet. In Rome there was assuredly no lack 
of negation and indifference, of superstition and its inseparable fraud. 
But two streams of higher tendency rushed into the spiritual 
vacuum, two currents which represented, broadly speaking, the 
main religious and the main ethical tradition of mankind. The first 
of these, which we must pass by for the present, had its origin in 
the legendary Pythagoras and the remoter East. Tho second took 
the form of a generalised and simplified Stoicism. 

Stoicism, of course, was no new thing in Rome. It had come in 
with Greek culture at the time of tho Punic wars; it had commended 
itself by its proud precision to Roman habits of thought and life; it 
had been welcomed as a support for the state religion, a method of 
allegorizing Olympus -which yet might be accounted orthodox. The 
names of Cato and Brutus maintained the Stoic tradition through 
the death-throes of tho Republic. But the stern independence 
of the Porch was not invoked to aid in the ceremonial revival 
with which Augustus would fain have renewed the old Roman 
virtue. It is among the horrors of Nero’s reign that we fiud Stoicism 
taking its place as a main spiritual support of men. But as it 
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becomes more efficacious it becomes also less distinctive. In Seneca, 
in Epictetus, most of all in Harcus bimself, we see it gradually 
discarding its paradoxes, its controversies, its character as a special¬ 
ized philosophical sect. We hear less of its logic, its cosmogony, its 
portrait of the ideal Sage. It insists rather on what may be termed 
the catholic verities of all philosophers, on the solo importance of 
virtue, the spiritual oneness of the universe, the brotherhood of men. 
From every point of view this later Stoicism afforded unusual advan¬ 
tages to the soul which aimed at wisdom and virtue. It was a 
philosophy; but by dint of time and trial it had run itself clear of 
tho extravagance and unreality of the schools. It was a reform; 
but its attitude towards the established religion was at once friendly 
and independent, so that it was neither cramped by deference nor 
embittered by reaction. Its doctrines were old and true; yet it had 
about it a certain freshness as being in fact the first free and medi¬ 
tative outlook on the universe to which the Roman people had 
attained. And, more than all, it had ready to its hand a large 
remainder of tho most famous store of self-devotedness that the 
world has seen. Stoicism was the heir of the old Roman virtue; 
happy is tho philosophy which can support its own larger creed on 
the instincts of duty inherited from many a generation of narrow 
uprightness, of unquestioned law. 

But tho opportunity for the very flower of Stoic excellence was 
due to the caprice of a great amateur. Ilndrian admired both beauty 
and virtue; his choice of Antinous and of Marcus gave to the future 
world the standard of the sculptor and the standard of the moralist; 
the completest types of physical and moral perfection which Roman 
history has handed down. And yet among the names of his bene¬ 
factors with which the scrupulous gratitude of Marcus has opened 
his self-communings, the name JIadrianus does not occur. The boy 
thus raised to empire has passed by Hadrian, who gave him all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, for Soverus, who 
taught him to disdain them all. 

Among all the Meditations none is at once more simple and more 
original than this exordium of thanksgiving. It is the single- 
hearted utterance of a soul which knows neither desire nor pride ; 
which considers nothing as gain in her life's journey except the love 
of those souls who have loved her,—^the memory of those who have 
fortified her by the spectacle and communication of virtue. 

The thoughts that follow on this prelude are by no means of an 
exclusively Stoic type. They are both more emotional and more 
agnostic than would have satisfied Chrysippus or Zeno. They are not 
conceived in that tone of certainty and conviction in which men 
lecture or preach, but with those sad reserves, those varying moods 
of hope and despondency, which are natural to a man's secret 
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ponderings on the riddle of the world. Even the fondfonental 
Stoic belief in God and Providence is not beyond qnestion in 
Marcus' eyes. The passages where he repeats the alternative 
“ either gods or atoms " are too strongly expressed to allow ns to 
think that the antithesis is only a trick of style. 

“ Either confusion and entanglement and scattering again: or unity, order, 
providence. If the first case be, 'why do I wish to live amid the cLxshings of 
chance and chaos ? or caro for aught else hut to become earth myself at last ? 
and why am I disturbed, since this dispersion will come whatever I do P but if 
tho latter caso bo tho true one, I reverence and stand firm, and trust in lum 
who rules. 

“ Thus wags tho world, up and down, from ago to age. And either tho 
universal mind determines each event; and if so, accept then that which it 
determines ; or it has ordered once for all, and the rest follows in sequence; 
or indivisible elements arc the origin of all things. In a word, if there be ft 
I god, then all is well; if all things go at random, act not at random thou.” 

And along with this speculative openness, so much more sympathetic 
to the modern reader than the rhetoric of Seneca or even the lofty 
dogmatism of Epictetus, there is a total absence of the Stoic pride. 
His self-rcverence is of that truest kind which is based on a man's 
conception not of what he is, but of what he ought to be. 

“ Men cannot admire the sharpness of thy wits. Be it so; but many other 
things there are of which thou canst not say, 1 was not formed for them. Show 
those things which are wholly in thy power to show: sincerity, dignity, 
laboriousnoss, self-denial, contentment, frugality, kindliness, frankness, sim¬ 
plicity, seriousness, magnanimity. Seost thou not how many things there are 
in which, with no excuse of natural incapacity, thou voluntarily fallcst short P 
or art thou compelled by defect of nature to murmur and he stingy and flatter 
and complain of thy poor body, and cajolo and boast, and disquiet thyself in 
vain ? No, by the gods! but of all these things thou mighlest have been rid 
long ago. Nay, if indeed thou be somewhat slow and dull of comprehension, 
thou must exert thyself about this too, and not neglect it nor be contented with 
thy dulness.” 

Words like these, perhaps, exalt human nature in our eyes quite 
as highly as if we had heard Marcus insisting, like some others of 
his school, that “ the sago is as useful to Zeus as Zeus to him,” or ^ 
that “ courage is more creditable to sages than it is to gods, since 
gods have it by nature, but sages by practice.” 

And having thus overheard his self-communings, with what a 
sense of soundness and reality do we turn to the steady fervour of 
his constantly repeated ideal! 

“ Let the god within theo be the guardian of a living being, masculine, adult, 
political, and a Boman, and a ruler; who has taken up his post in life as one 

that awaits with readinoss the signal that shall summon him away.And 

such a man, who delays no longer to strive to bo in the number of the best, is 
as a priest and servant of the gods, obe 3 Hng that god who is in himself enshrined, 
who renders him unsoiled of pleasure, unharmed by any pain, untouched by 
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insult, fooling no wrong, a wrestler in the noblest struggle, which is, that by 
no pas sion ho may be overthrown; dyed to the depth in justice, and with his 
whole heart welcoming whatsoever cometh to him and is ordained.” 

The ideal is sketched on Stoic lines, but the writer’s temperament 
is not cast in the old Stoic mould. He reminds ub rather of modern 
sensitiveness, in his shrinking from the presence of coarse and selfish 
persons, and in his desire, obvious enough but constantly checked, 
for the sympathy and approbation of those with whom he lived. 
The self-sufficing aspect of Stoicism has in him lost all its exclusive¬ 
ness ; it is represented only by the resolute recurrence to conscience 
as the one support against the buffets of the world. 

“ I do my duty ; other things trouble mo not; for either they aro things 
without life, or things without reason, or things that have wandered and know 
not tho way.” 

And thus, while all the dealings of Marcus with his fellow-men 
arc summed up in the two endeavours—to imitate their virtues, and 
to amend, or at least patiently to endure, their defects—it is pretty 
plain which of these two efforts was most frequently needed. His 
fragmentary thoughts present us with a long series of struggles to 
rise from the mood of disgust and depression into tlie mood of serene 
benevolence, by dwelling strongly on a few guiding lines of 
thought. 

“Begin the morning by saying to thyself: I shall meet with tho busy¬ 
body, the ungrateful, arrogant, deceitful, envious, unsocial. All those things 
happen to them by reason of their ignorance of what is good and evil. But 
I who have seen tho nature of tho good that it is beautiful, and of the bad that 
it is ugly, and tho nature of him who sins, that it is akin to mine, and partici¬ 
pates in the same divinity, I can neither bo injured by any of them, for no 
man can fi.x a foulness on me ; nor can I bo angry nor hate my brother,” 

There is reason, indeed, to fear that Marcus loved his enemies too 
well; that he was too much given to blessing those that cursed him. 
It is to him, rather than to any Christian potentate, that we must 
look for an example of the dangers of applying tho gospel maxims 
too unreservedly to the business of the turbid world. For indeed 
tho practical danger lies not in the overt adoption of those counsels 
of an ideal mildness and mercy, but oven in tho mere attainment of 
a temper so calm and lofty that the promptings of vanity or anger 
are felt no more. The task of curbing and punishing other men, of 
humiliating their arrogance, exposing their falsity, upbraiding their 
sloth, is in itself so distasteful, when there is no personal rivalry or 
resentment to prompt it, that it is sure to be performed too gently, 
or neglected for more congenial duties. Avidius Cassius, burning 
his disorderly soldiers alive to gain himself a reputation for vigour, 
was more comprehensible to the mass of men, more immediately 
efficacious, than Marcus representing to the selfish and wayward 
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Gommodus “ that even bees did not act in such a manner, nor an^ of 
those creatures which live in troops/* 

But the very incongruity between the duties which Marcus was 
called on to perform, and the spirit which he brought to their 
performance, the fate which made him by nature a sage and a liaint, 
by profession a ruler and a warrior, all this gave to his character a 
dignity and a completeness which it could scarcely otherwise have 
attained. The master of the world more than other men might feel 
himself bound to “ live as on a mountain ; ” he whose look was life 
or death to other men might best set the example of the single- 
heartedness which need hide the thought of no waking moment from 
any man’s knowledge; whose eyes should reveal all that passed 
within him, “oven as there is no veil upon a* star.” The Stoic 
philosophy which required that the sage should be indifferent to 
worldly goods found its crowning exemplar in a sage who possessed 
them all. 

And, indeed, in the case of Marcus the difficulty was not to disdain 
the things of earth, but to care for them enough. The touch of 
Cynic crudity with u hich he analyses such things as men desire, 
reminds us sometimes of those scornful pictures of secular life which 
have been penned in the cloister. For that indifference to transitory 
things which has often made the religious fanatic the worst of 
citizens is not the danger of the fanatic alone. It is a part also of 
the melancholy of the magnanimous; of the mood when the ‘‘joy 
and gladness ” which the Stoics promised to their sage die down in 
the midst of “ such darkness and dirt,” as Marcus calls it, " that it is 
hard to imagine what there Is which is worthy to be prized highly, 
or seriously pursued.” 

Na}'', it seems to him that even if, in Plato’s phrase, he could 
become *' the spectator of all time and of all existence,” there would 
bo nothing in the sight to stir the exultation, to change the solitude 
of the sage. The universe is full of living creatures, but there is 
none of them whose existence is so glorious and blessed that by itself 
it can justify all other Being; the worlds are destroyed and re-created 
with an endless renewal, but they are tending to no world more pure 
than themselves; they are not even, as in Hindoo myth, ripening in 
a secular expectancy till Buddha come ; they are but renewing 
the same littlenesses from the depth to the height of heaven, 
and reiterating throughout all eternity the fears and follies of 
a day. 

“If thou wert lifted on high and didst behold tho manifold fates of men; 
and didst discern at once all creatures that dwell round about him, in the 
ether and the air; then howso oft thou thus wert raised on high, these same 
things thou shouldst ever see, oil things alike, and all things perishing. And 
where is, then, the glory ? ” 
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Men who look out on the world with a gaze thus disenchanted are 
apt to wrap themselTes in a cynical indifference or in a pessimistic 
despair. But character is stronger than creed; and Marcus carries 
into the midst of the saddest surroundings his nature’s imperious 
craving to reverence and to love. He feels, indeed, that the one joy 
which could have attached him to the world is wholly wanting to 
him. 

“ This is the only thing, if anything there ho, which could have drawn thee 
backwards and held thee still in life, if it had been granted thee to live with 
men of like principles with thyself. But now thou aeest how great a pain 
there is in the discordance of thy life with other men’s, so that thou sayest: 
Como quick, 0 death! lest perchance I too should forgot myself.” 

Nor can he take oomfort from any steadfast hope of future fellow¬ 
ship with kindred souls. 

“ How can it be that the gods, having ordered all things rightly and with 
good-will towards men, have overlooked this thing alone: that some men, 
virtuous indeed, who have as it wore made many a covenant with heaven, 
and through holy deeds and worship have had closest communion with the 
divine, that these men, when once they .are dead, should not live again, but be 
extinguished for ever S' Yet if this be so, bo sure that if it ought to have been 
otherwise the gods would have dono it. For were it just, it would also be 
possible; wore it according to nature, nature would have had it so.” 

For thus he believes without proof and without argument that all 
is for the best; that everything which happens is for the advantage 
of every constituent life in nature, since everything is for the 
advantage of the whole. He will not entertain the idea that the 
Powers above him may not be all-powerful; or the Wisdom which 
rules the universe less than all-wise. And this optimism comes 
from no natural buoyancy of temper. There is scarcely a trace in 
the Meditations of any mood of careless joy. He never rises beyond 
the august contentment of the man who accepts his fate. 

“All things are barmonious to mo which are harmonious to thee, 0 
Universe. Nothing for me is too early nor too late, which is in duo time for 
thee. All is fruit to me which thy seasons, 0 Nature, bear. From theo are 
all things, and in thee all, and all return to thee. The poet says, ‘ Dear city 
of Cecrops; ’ shall I not say, ‘ Dear city of God ? ’ ” 

There have been many who, with no more belief than Marcus in a 
personal immortality, have striven, like him, to accept willingly the 
world in which they found themselves placed. But sometimes they 
have marred the dignity of their position by attempting too eagerly 
to find a reason for gladness; they have dwelt with exultation upon 
a terrene future for our race from which Marcus would still have 
turned and asked, “ Where, then, is the glory ? ” It would have 
seemed to him that a triumphant tone like this can only come from 
the soilure of philosophy with something of the modern spirit of 
industrial materialism and facile enjoyment; he would have pre- 
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ferred that his own sereneness should be less near to complaotiioj' 
than to resignation; he would still haye chosen the tempw 
that saintly Stoic, whose rude, strong lines break in with so stem a 
piety among the fragments of philosophic Greece 

“ Lead, lead Cleanthes, Zeua and holy Fate, 

.Where’er ye place my post, to serve or wait: 

Willing I follow; were it not my will, , 

A baffled rebel I must follow still.” 

Those, however, are differences only of tone and temper overlying 
what forms in reality a vast body of practical agreement. For the 
scheme of thought and belief which has thus been briefly sketched 
is not only in itself a noble and a just one. It is a kind of common 
creed of wise men, from which all other views may well seem mere 
deflections on the side of an. unwarranted credulity or of an exag> 
gerated despair. Here, it may be not unreasonably urged, is the 
moral backbone of all universal religions; and as civilisation has 
advanced, the practical creed of all parties, whatever their specula¬ 
tive pretensions, has approximated over more nearly to these plain 
principles and uncertain hopes. 

This view of the tendency of religious progress is undoubtedly the 
simplest and most plausible which history presents to the philosopher 
who is not himself pledged to the defence of any one form of what is 
termed supernatural belief. But it has to contend with grave diffi¬ 
culties of historical fact; and among these difficulties the age of the 
Antonines presents one of the most considerable. Never had the 
ground been cleared on so largo a scale for pure philosophy; never 
was there so little external pressure exerted in favour of any tradi¬ 
tional faith. The persecutions of the Christians were undertaken on 
political and moral, rather than on theological grounds; they were 
the expression of the feeling with which a modern state might regard 
a set of men who were at onco Mormons and Nihilists—refusing the 
legal tokens of respect to constituted authorities, while suspected of 
indulging in low immorality at the bidding of an ignorant super¬ 
stition. And yet the result of this age of tolerance and enlightenment 
was the gradual recrudescence, among the cultivated as well as the 
ignorant, of the belief in a perceptible interaction of the seen and the 
unseen world, culminating at last in the very form of that beli^ 
which had shown itself most resolute, most thorough-going, and njost 
intractable. 

For the triumph of Christianity in the Roman Empire must not 
be looked upon as an anomalous or an isolated phenomenon. It 
was rather the triumph along the whole line, though (as is usual in 
great triumphs) in an unlooked-for fashion, of a current of tendency 
which had coexisted obscurely with State religion, patriotism, and 
philosophy, almost from the first beginnings of the city. The 
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anomaly, if there were one, consisted in the fact that the hints and 
elements of this new power, which was destined to he the second life 
of Eome, were to be found, not in the time-honoured ordinances of 
hey Senate, or the sober wisdom of her schools, but in tho fanaticism 
of ignorant enthusiasts, in the dreams of a mystic poet, in the alleged, 
but derided, experiences of a few eccentric philosophers. ' The intro¬ 
duction of Christianity at Romo was the work not only of Peter and 
Paul, but of Virgil and Varro. 

For amidst the various creeds and philosophies, by aid of which 
men have ordered their life on earth, the most persistent and 
fundamental line of division is surely this:—The question whether 
that life is to be ordered by rules drawn from its own experience 
alone, or whether' there are indications which may justly modify 
our conduct or expectations by some influx of inspiration, or some 
phenomena testifying to the existence of an unseen world, or to our 
continued life after tho body’s decay ? The instincts which prompt 
to this latter view found, as has been already implied, but little 
sustenance in the established cult of Romo. They were forced 
to satisfy themselves in a fitful and irregular fashion by Greek and 
oriental modes of religious excitement. "What sense of elevation or 
reality may have been present to the partakers in those alien enthu¬ 
siasms we are not now able to say. The worships of Bacchus and 
Cybelo have been described to us by historiaiis of the same conserva¬ 
tive temper as those who afterwards made “ an execrable super¬ 
stition ” of tho worship of Christ. 

Some scattered indications seem to imply a substratum of religious 
emotion, or of theurgic experiment, more extensive than the ordinary 
authorities have cared to record., Tho proud and gay Catullus rises 
to his masterpiece in the description of that alternation of reckless 
fanaticism and sick recoil which formed throughout the so-called 
Ages of Faith the standing tragedy of the cloister. JMoro startling 
still is the story which shows us a group of tho greatest personages 
of Rome in tho last century before Christ, Nigidius Figulus, 
Appius Claudius, Publius Vatinius, Marcus Varro, subjected to 
police supervision on account of their alleged practice of summoning 
into visible presence the spirits of the dead. “ Tho whole system,’^ 
says Professor Mommsen, “obtained its consecration—political^ 
religious, and national—fk'om the name of Pythagoras, the ultra¬ 
conservative statesman, whose supreme principle was ‘ to promote 
order and to check disorder,* the miracle-worker and necromancer, 
tho primeval sago who was a native of Italy, who was interwoven 
even with the legendary history of Rome, and whose statue was to 
be seen in the Roman Forum.” This story might seem an isolated 
one but for one remarkable literary parallel. In Virgil—^perhaps 
the only Roman writer who possessed what would now be termed 
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religious originality—we observe the coexistence oi three separAte 
lines of religious thought. There is the conservatism whieh l<Mies 
no opportunity of enforcing the traditional worships of Bomef in 
accordance at once with the poet’s own temper of mind, and 
the plan of Augustus’ ethical reforms. There is the new fusion of 
the worship of Borne with the worship of the Emperor—the only 
symbol of spiritual unity between remote provincials and the 
imperial city. But finally, in the central passage of his greatest 
poem, we come on a Pythagorean creed, expressed, indeed, with 
some confusion and hesitancy, but with earnest conviction and 
power, and forming, as the well-known fragment of correspondence 
plainly implies, the dominant pre-occupation of the poet’s later life. 

Such a scheme, indeed, as the Pythagorean, with its insistence on 
a personal immortality, and its moral retribution adjusted by means 
of successive existences with a greater nicety than has been employed 
by any other creed—such a scheme, if once established, might have 
satisfied the religious instincts of the Boman world more profoundly 
and permanently than either the worship of Jove or the worship of 
Csesar. But it was not established. The evidence which had com¬ 
mended it to Virgil, or to the group of philosophers, was not effective 
with the mass of mankind ; and duxing the next three centuries we 
observe the love of the marvellous and the supernatural dissociating 
itself more and more from any ethical dogma. There are, no doubt, 
remarkable instances in these centuries of an almost modern spirit of 
piety associated (as for instance m Apuleius) with the most bizarre 
religious vagaries. But on the whole the two worships which, until 
the triumph of Christianity, seemed most likely to overrun the 
civilised world, were the worship of Mithra and the worship of 
Serapis. Now the name of Mithra can hardly be connected with 
moral conceptions of any kind. And the nearest that we can get to 
the character of Serapis is the fact, that he was by many persons 
considered to be identical either with the principle of good or with 
the principle of evil. 

Among these confused and one-sided faiths Christianity had an 
unique superiority. It was the only formulated and intelligible 
creed which united the two elements most necessary for a widely 
received religion, namely, a lofty moral code, and the attestation 
of some actual intercourse between the visible and the invisible 
worlds. 

It was not the morality of the Gospels alone which exercised 
the attractive force. Still less was it the speculations of Pauline 
theology, the high conceptions which a later age hardened into so 
immutable a system. It was the fact that this lofty teaching was 
based on beliefs which almost all men held already; that exhortations, 
nobler than those of Plutarch or Marcus, were supported by marvele 
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better attested than those of Alexander of Abonoteiohos, or Apollo¬ 
nius of Tyana. In a thousand ways, and by a thousand channels, 
the old faiths melted into the new. It was not only that such 
apologists as Justin and Minuoius Felix were fond of showing that 
Christianity was, as it were, the crown of philosophy, the consum¬ 
mation of Platonic truth. More important was the fact that the 
rank and file of Christian conyerts looked on the universe with the 
same eyes as the heathens around them. All that they asked of 
these was to believe that the dimly realised deities whom the heathens 
regarded rather with fear than love, were in reality powers of evil; 
while above the oriental additions so often made to their Pantheon 
was to be superposed one ultimate divinity, alone beneficent, and 
alone to be adored. 

The hierarchy of an unseen universe must needs be a somewhat 
shadowy and arbitrary thing. And to those whose imagination is 
already exercised on such matters a new scheme of the celestial 
powers may come with an acceptable sense of increasing insight into 
tho deep things of God. Put to one who, like Marcus, has learnt to 
believe that in such matters the truest wisdom is to recognise what 
we cannot know, in him a scheme like tho Christian is apt to inspire 
incredulity by its very promise of completeness,—suspicion by the 
very nature of the evidence which is alleged in its support. 

Neither the Stoic school in general, indeed, nor Marcus himself, 
wore clear of all superstitious tendency. The early masters of the 
sect had pushed their doctrine of tho solidarity of all things to the 
point of anticipating that tho liver of a particular bullock, itself 
selected from among its fellows by some mysterious fitness of things, 
might reasonably give an indication of tho result of an impending 
battle. When it was urg*-d that on this principle everything might 
be expected to be indicative of everything else, the Stoics answered 
that so it was, but that only when such indications lay in the liver 
could we understand them aright. When asked how we came to 
understand them when thus located, the Stoic doctors seem to have 
made no sufficient reply. We need not suppose that Marcus par¬ 
ticipated in absurdities like these. lie himself makes no assertion 
of this hazardous kind, except only that remedies for his ailments 
“ have been shown to him in dreams.” And this is not insisted on 
in detail ; it rather forms part of that habitual feeling or impression 
which, if indeed it be superstitious, ii, yet a superstition from which 
no devout mind, perhaps, was over wholly free ; namely, that he is 
the object of a special care and benevolence proceeding from some 
holy power. Such a feeling implies no belief either in merit or in 
privilege beyond that of other men; but just as the man who is 
strongly willing, though it be .proved to him that his choice is 
determined by his antecedents, must yet feel assured that he can 
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deflect its issue this way or that, even so a man, the hnbit ei whose 
soul is worship, cannot but see at least a reflection of his owil 
in the arch of heaven, and bathe his spirit in the mirage projected 
from the well-spring of its own love. 

For such an instinct, for all the highest instincts of his heart,. 
Marcus would no doubt have found in Christianity a new and full 
satisfaction. The question, however, whether he ought to have 
become a Christian is not worth serious discussion. > In the then state 
of belief in the Roman world it would have been as impossible for a 
Roman Emperor to become a Christian as it would be at the present 
day for a Czar of Russia to become a Buddhist. Some Christian 
apologists complain that Marcus was not converted by the miracle 
of the “ Thundering Legion.” They forget that though some 
obscure persons may have ascribed that happy occurrence to Christian 
prayers, the Emperor was assured on much higher authority that he 
had performed the miracle himself. Marcus, indeed, would assuredly 
not have insisted on his own divinity. He would not have been 
deterred by any Stoic exclusiveness from incorporating in his scheme 
of belief, already infiltrated with Platonic thought, such elements as 
those apologists who start from St. Paul’s speech at Athens would 
have urged him to introduce. But an acceptance of the new faith 
involved much more than this. It involved tenets which might well 
seem to be a mere reversion to the world-old superstitions and 
sorceries of barbarous tribes. Such alleged phenomena as those of 
possession, inspiration, healing by imposition of hands, luminous 
appearances, modification and movement of material objects, formed, 
not, as some later apologists would have it, a mere accidental 
admixture, but an essential and loudly asserted element in the new 
religion. The apparition of its Founder after death was its very 
raison (TUre and triumphant demonstration. The Christian advocate 
may s^y, indeed, with reason that phenomena such as these, however 
suspicious the associations which they might invoke, however primi¬ 
tive the stratum of belief to which they might seem at first to 
degrade the disciple, should, nevertheless, have been examined afresh 
on their own evidence, and would have been found to be supported 
by a consensus of testimony which has since then overcome the 
world. Addressed to an age in which Reason was supreme, such 
arguments might have carried convincing weight. But mankind htid 
certainly not reached a point in the age of the Antonines,—^i^ 
indeed, we have reached it yet,—at which the recollections of bar¬ 
barism were cast into so remote a background that the leaders of 
civilised thought could lightly reopen questions, the closing of which 
might seem to have marked a clear advance along the path of 
enlightenment. It is true, indeed, that the path of enlightenment 
is not a royal road, bat a labyrinth \ and that those who have marohed 
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too unhesitatingly in one direction have generally been obliged to 
retrace their steps, to unrayel some forgotten clue, to explore some 
turning which they had already passed by. But the practical rulers 
of men must not take the paths which seem to point backwards until 
they hear in front of them the call of those who have chosen that less 
inviting way. 

An Emperor who had learnt from Diognetus not to give credit to 
what is said by miracle-workers and jugglers about incantations and 
the driving away of demons, and such things,” might well feel that 
even to inquire into the Gospel stories would be a blasphemy against 
his philosophic creed. Even the heroism of Christian martyrdom left 
him cold. In words which have become proverbial as a wise man’s 
mistake, he stigmatises their Christian contempt of death as “ sheer 
party spirit.” And yet—it is an old thought, but it is impossible not 
to recur to it once more—^what might he not have learnt from these 
despised sectaries! the melancholy Emperor from Blandus and 
Potheina, smiling on the rack. 

Of the Christian virtues, it was not faith which was lacking to 
him. His faith indeed was not that bastard faith of theologians, 
which is nothing more than a willingness to assent to historical 
propositions on insuflBcient evidence. But it was faith such as 
Christ demanded of his disciples, the steadfastness of the soul in 
clinging, spite of doubts, of difficulties, even of despair, to whatever 
she has known of best; the resolution to stand or fall by the noblest 
hypothesis. To Marcus the alternative of “ gods or atoms ”—of a 
universe ruled either by blind chance or by an intelligent Provi¬ 
dence-—was ever present and ever unsolved; but in action he 
ignored that dark possibility, and lived as a member of a sacred 
cosmos, and co-operator of ordering gods. 

Again, it might seem unjust to say that he was wanting in love. 
Ho one has expressed with more conviction the interdependence and 
kinship of men. 

“ We are made to work together, like feet, like hands, like eyelids, like the 
rows of the upper and lower teeth.” “ It is peculiar to man to love even those 
who do wrong: and thou wilt love them if when they err thou bethink thee 
that they are to thee near akin.” “Men exist for the sake of one another; 
teach them then, or bear with them.” “ When men blame thee, or hate thee, 
or revile thee, pass inward to their souls; see what they are. Thou wilt see 
that thou needst not trouble thyself as to what such men think of thee. And 
thou must be kindly affectioned to them; for by nature they are friends; and 
the gods too help and answer them in many ways.” “ Love men, and love them 
from the heart.” “ ‘ Earth loves the shower,’ and ‘ sacrod aether loves; ’ and the 
whole universe loves the making of that which is to be. I say then to the 
universe: Even I, too, love as thou.” 

And yet about the love of a John, a Paul, a Peter, there is the 
ring of a note which is missing here. Stoic love is but an injunc¬ 
tion of reason and a means to virtue; Christian love is the open 
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secret of the universe, and in itself the end of ftU. Xu idt that 
wisdom can teach herein, Stoic and Christian are at one. Th^ both 
know that if a man would save his life he must lose it; that the liis* 
appearance of all selfish aims or pleasures in the universal life is the 
only pathway to peace. All religions that are worth the name have 
felt the need of this inward change; the difference lies rather in the 
light under which they regard it. To the Stoic in the West, as to 
the Buddhist in the East, it presented itself as a renunciation which 
became a deliverance, a tranquillity which passed into an annihila¬ 
tion. The Christian, too, recognised in the renunciation of the 
world a deliverance from its evil. But his spirit in those early days 
was occupied less with what ho was resigning than with what he 
gained; the love of Christ constrained him ; he died to self to find, 
even here on earth, that he had passed not into nothingness, but into 
heaven. In his eyes the Stoic doctrine was not false, but partly 
rudimentary and partly needless. His only objection, if objection it 
could be called, to the Stoic manner of facing the reality of the 
universe, was that the reality of the universe was so infinitely better 
than the Stoic supposed. 

If then the Stoic love beside the Christian was “ as moonlight 
unto sunlight, and as water unto wine,” it was not only because the 
Stoic philosophy prescribed the curbing and checking of those 
natural emotions which Christianity at once guided and intensified 
by her new ideal. It was because the love of Christ which the 
Christian felt was not a laborious duty, but a self-renewing, self- 
intensifying force ; a feeling offered as to one who for ever responded 
to it, as to one whose triumphant immortality had brought his 
disciples’ immortality to light. 

So completely had the appearance of Jesus to the faithful after his 
apparent death altered in their eyes the aspect of the world. So 
decisive was the settlement of the old alternative, “ Either Provi¬ 
dence or atoms,” which was effected by the firm conviction of a 
single spirit’s beneficent return along that silent and shadowy way. 
So powerful a reinforcement to Faith and Love was afforded by the 
third of the Christian trinity of virtues—^by the grace of Hope. 

But we are treading here on controverted ground. It is not only 
that this great prospect has not yet taken its place among admitted 
certainties; that the hope and resurrection of the dead are still 
called in question. Much more than this; the most advanced school 
of modern moralists tends rather to deny that a sure and certain 
hope ” in this matter is to be desired at all. Virtue, it is alleged, 
must needs lose her disinterestedness if the solution of the great 
problem were opened to her gaze. 

**Four nous,” says M. Benan, who draws this moral especially from the 
noble disinterestedness of Marous himself: pout nous, on nous onnoncerait 
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nn argument p^remptoire en ce genre, gue nous ferions oomme Saint Louis, 
quand on lui parla de I’hostie miraculeuse; nous refuserions d’aller yoir. 
Qu’ayons nous besoin de ces preuyes brutalea, qui n’ont d’applioation que dans 
I’ordre grosaier dea faits, et qui g^neraiont notre liberty P ” 

This seems a strong argument; and if it be accepted it iip practi¬ 
cally decisive of the question at issue,—I do not say only between 
Stoicism and Christianity, but between all those systems which do 
not seek, and those which do seek, a spiritual communion for man 
external to his own soul, a spiritual continuance external to his own 
body. If a proof of a beneficent Providence or of a future life be a 
thing to be deprecated, it will bo indiscreet, or even immoral, to 
inquire whether such a proof has been, or can be, obtained. Tho 
world must stand with Marcus; and there will be no extravagance 
in M. Renan’s estimate of tho Stoic morality as a sounder and more 
permanent system than that of Jesus himself. 

But generalisations like this demand a nlose examination. Is the 
antithesis between interested and disinterested virtue a clear and 
fundamental one for all stages of spiritual progress ? Or may we 
not find that tho conditions of the experiment vary, as it were, as 
virtue passes through different temperatures; that our formula gives 
a positive result at one point, a negative at another, and becomes 
altogether unmeaning at a third ? 

It will be allowed, in the first place, that for an indefinite time to 
come, and until the mass of mankind has advanced much higher 
above the savage level than is as yet the case, it will be premature 
to be too fastidious as to the beliefs which prompt them to virtue. 
The first object is to give them habits of self-restraint and well-doing, 
and we may be well content if their crude notions of an unseen 
Power are such as to reinforce tho somewhat obscure indications 
which life on earth at present affords that honesty and truth and 
mercy bring a real reward to men. But let us pass on to the extreme 
hypothesis, on which tho repudiation of any spiritual help for man 
outside himself must ultimately rest. Let us suppose that man’s 
impulses have become harmonized with his environment; that his 
tendency to anger has been minimised by long-standing gentleness j 
his tendency to covetousness by diffused well-being; his tendency to 
sensuality by the increased preponderance of his intellectual nature. 
How will the test of his disinterestedness operate then ? Why, it 
will be no more possible then for a sane man to be deliberately 
wicked than it is possible now for a civilised man to be deliberately 
filthy in his personal habits. We do not wish now that it were 
uncertain whetiier filth were unhealthy in order that we might be the 
more meritorious in preferring to be clean. And whether our remote 
descendants have become convinced of the reality of a future life or 
no, it will assuredly never occur to them that, without it, there 
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might be a question whether virtue was a remuneratiw hhj^t of 
pursuit. Lapses from virtue there may still be in plen^; but 
inherited instinct will have made it inconceivable that a man should 
voluntarily be what Marcus- calls a “ boil or imposthume upon tho 
universe/’ an island of selfishness in the mid-sea of sympathetio joy. 

It is true indeed that in the present age, and for certain individuals, 
that choice of which M. Eenan speaks has a terrible, a priceless 
reality. Many a living memory records some crisis when one who 
had rejected as unproved the traditional sanctions was forced to face 
the question whether his -virtue had any sanction which still could 
stand; some night when the foundations of the soul’s deep were 
broken up, and she asked herself why she still should cleave to the 
law of other men rather than to some kindlibr monition of her 
own:— 

“ Doch alles was dazu mich trieb, 

Gott, war so gut! ach, war so lieb! ” 

To be the conqueror in such a contest is the characteristic privi¬ 
lege of a time of transition like our own. But it is not the only, 
nor even the highest conceivable, form of virtue. It is an incident 
in the moral life of the individual; its possibility may be but an 
incident in the moral life of the race. It is but driving the enemy 
off the ground on which we wish to build our temple ; there may be 
far greater trials of strength, endurance, courage, before we have 
raised its dome in air. 

For after all it is only in the lower stages of ethical progress that 
to see the right is- easy and to decide on doing it is hard. The time 
comes when it is not so much conviction of the desirability of -virtue 
that is needed, as enlightenment to perceive where virtue’s upward 
pathway lies; not so much the direction of the will which needs to be 
controlled, as its force and energy which need to be ever vivified and 
renewed. It is then that the moralist must needs welcome any influ¬ 
ence, if such there be, which can pour into man’s narrow vessel some 
overflowing of an infinite Power. It is then, too, that he will learn to 
perceive that the promise of a future existence might well be a source 
of potent stimulus rather than of enervating peace. For if we are to 
judge of the rewards of virtue hereafter by the rewards which we see 
her achieving here, it is manifest that the only reward which always 
attends her is herself; that the only prize which is infallibly gained 
by performing one duty well is the power of performing yet another; 
the only recompense for an exalted self-forgetfulness is that a man 
forgets himself always more. Or rather, the only other reward is 
one whose sweetness also is scarcely realisable till it is attained; it 
is the love of kindred souls; but a love which recedes ever further 
from the flatteries and indulgences which most men desire, and tends 
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rather to become the intimate comradeship of spirits that strive 
towards the same goal. 

Why then should those who would imagine an eternal reward for 
virtue imagine her as eternally rewarded in any other way P And 
what need there be in a spiritual law like this to relax any soul’s 
exertion, to encourage any low content P By an unfailing physical 
law we know that the athlete attains through painful effort that 
alacrity and soundness which are the health of the body. And if 
there were an unfailing spiritual law by which the philosopher might 
attain, and ever attain increasingly, through strenuous virtue, that 
energy and self-devotedness which are the health of the soul, would 
there be anything in the one law or in the other to encourage either 
the physical or the- spiritual voluptuary—the self-indulgence either 
of the banquet-hall or of the cloister P There would be no need to 
test men by throwing an artificial uncertainty round the operation of 
such laws as these; it would be enough if they could desire what 
was offered to them ; the ideal would become the probation. 

To some minds reflections like these, rather than like M. Benan’s, will 
be suggested by the story of Marcus, of his almost unmingled sadness, 
his almost stainless virtue. All will join, indeed, in admiration for 
a life so free from every unworthy, every dubious incitement to well¬ 
doing. But on comparing this life with the lives of men for whom 
the great French critic’s sympathy is so much less—such men, for 
instance, as St. Paul—we may surely feel that if the universe be in 
reality so much better than Marcus supposed, it would have done him 
good, not harm, to have known it; that it would have kindled his 
wisdom to a fervent glow, such as the world can hardly hope to see 
till, if ever it be so, the dicta of science and the promises of religion 
are at one; till saints are necessarily philosophers, and philosophers 
saints. And yet whatever inspiring secrets the future may hold, the 
lover of humanity can never regret that Marcus knew but what he 
knew. Whatever winds of the spirit may sweep over the sea of 
souls, the life of Marcus will remain for ever as the normal high- 
water mark of the unassisted virtue of man. No one has shown 
more simply or more completely what man at any rate must do and 
be. No one has ever earned the right to say to himself with a more 
tranquil assurance—in the words which close the Meditations — 
** Depart thou then contented, for he that releaseth thee is content.” 

Fredehic W. H. Myers. 
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With a trial for High. Treason just ended, and one of the three king¬ 
doms within measurable distance of civil war, it would be well to 
remember that the law of Treason is in a very eccentric state. Aiid 
it so happens that we are promised again in this session, the Bill to 
codify the criminal law. The speech from the Throne is, we know, 
always paved with the be'it of intentions; and we are hardly yet in 
committee on the criminal code. But if ever we get to it, these 
anomalous points in our system will have to be faced. 

The pitfalls in the law of Treason which have cast so lurid a glow 
over the history of our constitution, and have furnished our lawyers 
and orators with such memorable themes, have never been really 
removed. They are simply covered up. The difficulties, in fact, 
are adjourned, and the convenient compromise effected in the 
present reign, after the troubles of 1848, appears, as so many things 
in this country appear, to work well for all practical purposes. But 
it had this curious effect. It revived indirectly the doctrines of 
“ constructive treason,” about which the Crown and the nation had 
struggled for centuries. As students of history are aware, the judges 
laid down as plain law many things that statesmen denounced as 
strained interpretation. At the end of the last century these matters 
were determined by a very elaborate statute; and “constructive” 
Treason became a matter of history, and sometimes of declamation. 
That statute, however, was in substance repealed in the eleventh year 
of her Majesty's reign, whilst the original statute of Treason was 
expressly confirmed. And the better opinion seems to be, that the 
judicial glosses on that statute are much where they were a hundred 
years ago. It is still “ apices juris” whether any parts of this 

mass of judicial Targum have lost their binding authority; and if 
any have, on what principle and by what means ? It may surprise 
some laymen to hear that “ constructive Treason ” is matter to-day, 
not of constitutional history, but of criminal law. We are so much 
accustomed to regard it as a curious national relic, that we forget it 
is just as capable of cutting off heads (if need were) as the veritable 
axe in the Tower. 

If we are really about to codify the whole of our criminal law, 
perhaps it is well to consider whether we wiU build into our new 
jurisprudence all the famous ingenuities of Stuart judges, like frag¬ 
ments from a feudal fortress into a modern palace; or whether the 
whole of the law as between the Crown and the subject might not be 
reduced to symmetry. 
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PoKticians are bound to remember that this is not a mere lawyer's 
affair. The business of jurists and draftsmen is to put into apt words 
the law as laid down from the bench. It is a very different thing- 
for the legislature to take these words as given them and to prefix 
simply—“ be it enacted.” The codification of the law of Treason is 
eminently a political question, and is not a mere matter for experts 
like assault and larceny. Though a wretched madman for the 
moment has recalled this forgotten procedure, the subject is happily 
one of no practical interest to-day. But it is no mere antiquarian 
matter. A wave of popular passion on two or three questions which 
it is needless to specify might launch us at once into all tho sinister 
complications of the law of Treason. It must always attract us by 
recalling some of the most tremendous scenes in our history, and 
some of the memorable efforts of English political thought. And 
the six centuries which lie between Bracton and Stephen illustrate 
in a curiously fertile manner that course of legal development with 
which Sir H. Maine has made us all familiar. 

The practical point for the politician is this;—tho point which the 
Legislature must certainly one day face. The law of Treason as it 
now stands is not one, but is twofold ; that is to say, there are now, 
by the law of England, two perfectly distinct sets of rules, equally 
elaborate and technical; both dealing for the most part with the 
same offences. There is the old law of High Treason, originally 
settled in tho statute of Edward III., and gradually developed into a 
highly technical and intricate network of crime by the loyal 
ingenuity of Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Hanoverian judges. 
This network of crime, almost tho whole of which depends upon 
judicial interpretation, centuries old, has been practically revived in 
the present reign. It is itself so exceedingly elaborate that very 
few untrained laymen are able to see under which head of Treason 
any given set of facts would lie ; or indeed if they come within the 
crime of Treason at all. In the stormy days of George III., decla¬ 
matory patriots used to describe this judge-made law of Treason 
somewhat in the way that Johnson defines network as a “ thing 
reticulated or decussated, with interstices between the intersections.” 
In some of their noblest passages Hallam, Macaulay, and other 
constitutional writers, have condemned the operation of this 
tremendous engine of the ancient dynasties. Alongside of this old 
law of High Treason stands the modern statutory law of Treason- 
felony, in which almost all the same offences are made crimes, by the 
same description. By this act the whole ground of Treason is 
practically covered againwhilst, on the other hand, it visits the 
crime with a perfectly distinct punishment. The penalty of High 
Treason is capital, under certain modifications, otherwise unknown 
to the law. The punishment for Treason-felony is penal servitude. 
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Hence, any kind of armed insurrection with the intent of oompelling 
her Majesty to change her measures, or in order to 0 Tera#e eitiier 
House of Parliament, is High Treason. The mere conspiring to do 
so is High Treason. The mere conspiring is punishable capitally: 
it may be by decapitation, provided the offender be a man. The 
same offence is also Treason-felony by the statute of this reign; and 
the punishment is limited to pensd servitude. It is at the option of 
the Crown to proceed in High Treason or in Treason-felony. The 
overt acts which constitute these two kinds of Treason are very far 
from identical; they overlap in several ways. There is High 
Treason certainly which is not Treason-felony; and there is High 
Treason, probably, which is not Treason-felony; and there is Treason- 
felony which is not High Treason. At the sahie time the best 
authorities still doubt whether all that was laid down as “ con¬ 
structive ” Treason in the judgments and text-books of the last century, 
remains good law in the present day. Or rather (what is worse) 
they doubt if our judges to-day would lay it down in the same 
way. We are always able to fall back on the comforting assurance 
that the anomalies of this Janus-faced law do not much signify in 
practice; because the modern statute of Treason-felony answers 
every practical purpose, and is much more convenient for the Crown 
lawyer. For all that concerns ourselves and our children that is 
possibly the case. Mr. Labouchcre, wo all know, would be very 
sorry really to overawe the House of Lords by anything but the 
terrors of his own eloquence; and Mr. Bradlaugh runs the risk, at 
the worst, of having his frock coat disembowelled. Still, the statute 
of the Queen on Treason-felony authorises no capital punishment. 
And perhaps it is a little Utopian to think that for all future time, 
and for all possible treasonable crimes, the legal advisers of the Crown 
will be content to proceed under the milder law; or indeed that their 
duty will, in all cases, suffer them to do so. If that be so, let us get 
rid of High Treason at once for any offence against the Government, 
and not the person, of the sovereign. Should the horrors of civil 
war ever really hefall the people of these kingdoms, involving con¬ 
spiracies against the person of the sovereign and the Constitution 
together, to the old law of High Treason the Government will 
probably resort. It is not at all dead, but dormant, like one of 
Bunyan^s giants, in a horribly amorphic and mysterious state. 

The public takes its constitutional law for the most part from 
Hallam. But since Hallam wrote his well-known summary in the 
15th chapter, the law of High Treason has been utterly recast. In 
one sense it has been completely unsettled. The glosses by which 
the judges evolved the law of constructive Treason out of the inner 
consciousness of the statute of Edward III. were most properly 
treated by Hallam as matters of history. In his day they were 
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settled for all practical ends by the Statutes of George III, But the 
Act of this reign (11 & 12 Viet. c. 12), by repealing the bulk of the 
statutes of George III., whilst expressly confirming that of Edward 
III., has for many purposes carried t^ie law of Treason back to the 
point at which it stood at the legislation of 1795. And thus the 
secular struggle between our judicial and our political authorities 
may be said to be all reopened anew. 

This is evident without technical learning, if we compare the 
sections on Treason in the Digest of the Criminal Law by Mr. 
Justice Htephen, with the corresponding sections of the Criminal 
Code Bill prepared by the same learned judge, and revised by Lord 
Blackburn and Lord Justico Lush, and the law ofixeers of the Crown. 
Both of these codes are admirably adapted to the purpose in hand. 
But the one is a statement of the actual law by a groat criminal 
lawyer who is simply reducing the existing law to a systematic form ; 
the other is the draft proposed to Parliament for ratification by a 
body of eminent authorities. The student of our constitution who 
will compare these two codes, with the aid of Mr. Justice Stephen in 
his “ General View of the Criminal Law,” and in the notes to his 
“Digest,” will find some things that are well worthy his notice. 

He will find, in the first place (what I suppose is unique in our 
criminal laws), that a group of particular offences against the State 
is practically treated twice over. There is a double set of crimes, 
with a different penalty, and a different mode of procedure. He 
will find that for the same crime the offender may be either hung 
or decapitated under one law, or imprisoned under the other. The 
capital punishment for Treason cannot be private, and the punish¬ 
ment of a woman is not identical with that of a man. He will be 
surprised to find that the technical Treason of killing a king lies, 
not in the doing it, but in the intending to do it. He will be sur¬ 
prised to learn that the law of constructive Treason is as lively as 
ever, and that according to some venerable authorities, as Mr. Justice 
Stephen puts it, “almost every political riot is High Treason.” 
Next, the offences described as Treason in the Digest of 1877 are 
not precisely the same as those to be found in the Code of 1880. 
They differ slightly in many details, and materially in one serious 
point. Few competent persons will suppose there is any mistake in 
either. The Digest professes to be a strict summary of the law as 
laid down by accepted authorities. The Code is a revised scheme for 
practical legislation. The fabric of “constructive Treason” is 
equally found in both. But some of the judicial constructions which 
appear in the Digest disappear in the Code. 

That is to say, some of these judicial glosses on Treason are of so 
exceedingly fine an edge, that what Sir J. Stephen in writing a text¬ 
book felt bound by authority to include as law, Mr. Justice Stephen 
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and his colleagues declined to recommend ibr future legislation. 
Few will question the judiciousness of both these decisions of ^we 
learned persons. But it shows on what a ground our le^^lators 
will have to travel —tgnes supposiioa eineri doloao. On a matter 
of this transcendent importance, the title of Crimes against Public 
Order ought to receive a special examination from the political side, 
at least as vigorous as that which it has received from the legal 
side. 

The antiquity and historical continuity of the law of Treason is a 
fact which has hardly any counterpart in the history of law in 
modern Europe. The authority of precedent in it is so potent that 
it is always difficult to say what part of it is really obsolete. A 
layman who reads in the Act of 11 Viet, that nothing therein should 
affect the Statute of Edward III., does not easily imagine what a 
Code of pitiless learning, what a record of complicated doom, was 
thereby reopened to the modern air. The 630 years which have 
passed since 25 Edward III. have each added something to the mass, 
and no part of it is quite converted into dust. Everything about it 
is at once archaic and alive. Tho barbarous French of the old act, 
the procedure with its ancient forms, the old case law that broadens 
slowly down, from precedent to precedent, all impress the mind like 
some antique national epic. The history of our law of Treason is as 
fine a poem as the Niebelungen Lied. 

When a State criminal is now tried for High Treason he would 
ordinarily come before some successor of the Chief Justice who has 
sat on the King’s Bench for more than six centuries; perhaps in the 
very hall where Hcd Rose and White Rose, Lollard, Papist, Hon- 
conforraist, and Nonjuror, Cavalier and Roundhead, Plantagenet and 
Stuart, Jacobite and Jacobin, have been tried ; they would cite the 
old Norman French, or rather dog-French, which the courtiers used 
at the height of the first French wars; the counsel would rely on 
the dicta of men who saw the wars of the Roses, and the wars of 
religion, the Commonwealth, and the Revolution. Much of the 
old tragic ceremony would be rehearsed, sheared for the most part of 
its mediaeval barbarity. But the “ quant home fait compasser,” &c., 
has to us still all the sacramental mystery that the lines from the 
Twelve Tables had to a Roman of the Empire: “ caput obnubito, 
infelici arbor! suspendito.” 

It is much to be regretted that this tremendous page of our annals 
is less familiar than it was. Perhaps our lawyers have small cause 
now to feel interest in those maxims of constitutional right which 
occupied so keenly the lawyers of some former times. When a great 
nobleman was as likely to be tried for Treason as he is now likely to 
be thrown in hunting, a gentleman had to be as ready with the 
sections of 25 Edward III. as he was with his sword. And when 
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no counsel were allowed it is curious how well he could argue his 
case. Raleigh completely silenced the mighty Ooke; Charles con¬ 
founded the seventy commissioners ; and College, the Oxford joiner, 
was clearly a match for Jeffereys at his best. 

Does the public, does any one, now read the “ State Trials,” one 
of the most fascinating books in the historical library? The 
Macaulays, the Froudes, the Greens, have nothing that touch them 
in dramatic history; whilst Freeman himself is not more terribly 
in earnest, and not so voluminous. The trials of the Queens, Ann 
Boleyn and Mary Stuart, of Charles Stuart and of his judges, of 
Harrison and Tongo, of Vane and Sidney, of College and Cornish, 
of Lady Lisle and Lord Preston, of Lord Gordon and Watson, and 
fifty more, are hardly exceeded in pathetic power by Shakspeare 
himself. Any one who knew the whole of that mine of learning, 
text and notes, would have a very pretty idea of constitutional law. 
Unfortunately this profoundly touching and most instructive collec¬ 
tion is so vast as to be to many readers practically hopeless. Most 
men are bafiled at the sight of thirty-four closely printed volumes, 
each having 1,200 pages of print, in double column, in a rather 
illegible typo, and crammed with notes till the double columns over¬ 
flow. The want of a student’s guide to the “ State Trials ” is now 
being filled by the clear and useful work of Mr. Willis-Buud, who 
has got five immense volumes into one crown octavo. But those 
who care for real history may find a romance or a doctrine in 
nearly every one of the 35,000 pages of the indefatigable Howell. 
A learned judge, of colossal powers of work, is said to know his 
Howell as some people know their Tennyson. He will have few 
imitators in this degenerate age; but a thoughtful man will find in 
his favourite work some of the wildest stories which illustrate our 
English life, and the heights and the depths of English character. 

The history of the law of Treason and Sedition is a beautiful illus¬ 
tration of a very remarkable law of general jurisprudence observed 
by Sir H. Maine. Readers of “ Ancient Law ” remember how he 
traces the process by which primitive custom is first embodied in an 
imscientific code. He first shows us custom, of tmknown origin and 
of vague authority, floating about in an amorphic state in early 
societies. Then he traces the law that correlates the progressive 
vigour of these societies with the early period at which this custom 
solidifies into a code. A progressive society gets a code early, and 
from the moment of obtaining this code, changes in the law are 
openly sought and are consciously introduced by scientific authority. 
A feeble unprogressive society has not the energy to consolidate its 
custom, and custom unauthorised, loosely expressed and understood, 
drifts into an incubus and stififens beyond hope. Its consolidation 
in a code, however, directly calls up the law-reforming energy, and 
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starts a definite career of development. Once started on that career 
of change by a rude code. Sir H. Kaine has shown us how the 
change passes through three stages; first, that of legal fictions, 
next, that of equity; finally, that of specific legislation. These 
three phases uniformly occur, and invariably in the order given. 
Sir H. Maine in passages familiar to every student has worked out 
this interesting theory of legal development for the course of Roman 
law, from its Decemviral code to its Prmtorian law, its equity, its 
imperial constitutions and consolidated statutes, ultimately ending 
after one thousand years of growth in the Corpus Juris of Justinian. 

Now the English law of Treason can be shown to follow exactly 
the same law. We can trace its germs back to primitive custom for 
one thousand years to the days of Alfred. We h^ve it in its rude, 
unauthorised, unstable condition of mystical sanction, in the early 
Plantagenot period. But England was eminently one of the pro¬ 
gressive societies; and the law of Treason was obviously bound up 
with the earliest efforts of the Constitution. Accordingly, one of 
the first of the great statutes on the Statute Book after the funda¬ 
mental charters of the first Edward, is the famous act of the third 
Edward, the Statute of Treasons (25 Edward III., stat. 5, ch. 2), 
the work,” says Ilallam, “ of one of tho best parliaments that ever 
sate ” (1352). The Statute of Edward III. is to the law of Treason 
what the law of the Twelve Tables was to the law of Romo; for five 
centuries it formed the text from which the subsequent development 
of tho law of Treason followed as a commentary; and, like the law of 
the Twelve Tables, it still retains to this day, in the midst of complex 
legislation, its unique and almost mystical authority. As from the 
Twelve Tables the Roman system passed through the three stages of 
legal fiction, equity, and legislation, so the English law of Treason 
has during five centuries exhibited an identical evolution. The 
interpretations which by a series of momentous decisions became 
incrusted round tho archaic phrases of the Edwardian Act, are 
really typical examples of legal fictions in tho sense given to the term 
by Sir H. Maine, i.e. the judicial process of artificial interpretation. 
Tho characteristic of this is the most religious respect for old words 
and precepts whilst in tho act of straining them to cover new rules 
made necessary by the progress of society. When the judges of the 
Tudors and tho Stuarts laid down that a man who prepared to take 
up arms rather than submit to some order of the Privy Council, 
must be taken to have designed some forcible interference with tho 
royal authority, and consequently (since he who would use force to 
the King would hardly hesitate to take his life) must have virtually 
compassed and imagined the death of the King,’* the exact words 
of the old French statute, the judges did exactly what the Preetor 
did, when he built up by fiction (t.r. by solemn perversion of words) 
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the law of testamentarj disposition, or the law of manumission, on 
the meagre text of the Becemviral Statutes. 

Next cornea the stage of Equity, and we find this stage in the 
great judges, law-writers, and publicists, who, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, threw the vast mass of the law of Treason into 
a consistent, rational, and even equitable body of doctrine. A 
reaction set in after the worst excesses of Tudor and Stuart tyranny, 
and a still more permanent and important reaction on the establish¬ 
ment of a new dynasty at the Revolution of 1688. The works of 
Sir Matthew Hale on Crown law, of Sir Michael Foster, of Hawkins, 
and of Blackstone, digested into a body of rational and constitutional 
equity the relation of subject to the Crown. In the graceful and 
lucid sketch contained in the sixth chapter of Blackstone’s Fourth 
Book, itself little more than a summary of the doctrines elaborately 
digested by Foster, we have the law of Treason, sedition, and alle¬ 
giance, in its second stage of Equity. As we listen to the optimistic 
and imposing sentences of the courtly Sir William, there seems to 
be ever watching over the judgment-seat of every magistrate in 
these favoured islands, a sublime spirit of right reason and social 
good, which gave a real inspiration to the utterance of every judge, 
and the acts of every Parliament. The extravagant fictions of the 
older judges become to him the dictates of calm, superior, and 
benignant wisdom. That is the ideal state of mind of the epoch of 
legal “ Equity,” as a reforming and modifying process in the develop¬ 
ment of law. 

The true era of legislation as applied to Treason only begins with 
36 of George III., and is contained in the statutes of that reign, and 
of the Queen: that is, practically in the legislation of the last century. 
It is true that a long series of statutes had dealt with Treason between 
Edward III. and George III. But they had been swept away by 
succeeding Acts, as special weapons of a particular dynasty or despot; 
or they related, like the statute of Edward YI. and the statute of 
William III., to matters of procedure alone. But it is only in the 
Acts of George III. and Victoria that wo have for the first time a 
complete reconstruction of the substance of the law of Treason. 
There we have the old legal fictions of Popham and Coke, Croke and 
Keiling, on “ constructive Treason,” carefully recast into the precise 
and verbose phrases of a Georgian statute; and in our own day, 
mainly under a series of Acts passed m the present reign, we have 
at last a most comprehensive and industriously minute Code of 
Treason, sedition, and treasonable and seditious offences; a far more 
elaborate and searching weapon in the handjs of the Government than 
ever was in theory possessed by the most powerful kings, served by 
the most strict and zealous of judges. Still, the old Magna Charta of 
Treasons, the law of 25 Edward III., is neither superseded nor 
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absorbed in the new legislation, and with it the oonstmotive ti^easons 
that have grown into it like lichens. It is built into our legal 
system as the ancient crypt of St. Stephen’s is built into our ParKa- 
raentary Palace of Westminster, but it is neither obsolete, nor incor¬ 
porated with modem statutes. A man may be tried to-toorrow 
under the old law which the Commons wrung five hundred and thirty 
years ago from the extreme necessities of the third Edward; and 
even some petty disturbance of public order might bring us back 
to reconsider the quaint and picturesque language of this old Worman 
French, and the sinister ingenuity of Stuart lawyers. 

There is another general law of jurisprudence which is singularly 
illustrated by the history of the law of Treason. The characteristic 
of antique criminal law is extreme rudeness in defining the offence 
coupled with horrible barbarity in the punishment awarded. A 
Government embarrassed by the want of proper definition of the 
crime tries to mend matters by increasing the severity of the 
sentence, or procuring conviction without evidence. At last it begins 
to be felt that tho proper mode of legally punishing offences is to 
have all possible forms of the offence previously defined and made 
punishable by appropriate penalties. But then the opinion of the 
public and the humanity of the judges make it difficult to apply to 
a large but less heinous class of offences tho frightful extremity of 
the legal punishment. This we see now for infanticide, which is 
practically exempt from any regular punishment. Accordingly a 
more scientific system at last prevails; and in proportion as tho 
offences are carefully discriminated and tho offcnco itself is extended 
in its sphere, tho scale of punishment is graduated, and milder 
penalties are imposed. We thus get a general law of jurisprudence— 
that the progress from a rude to a scientific criminal system is a pro¬ 
gress towards a far more artificial and elaborate code of crimes, 
coupled with a progress towards a far more humane and nicely 
graduated scale of punishments. The law of Treason is a beautiful 
illustration of this. We find throughout ages that tho public, and 
the opinion of lawyers would not consent to any scientific enlarge¬ 
ment of tho law of Treason to its legitimate and natural extension, 
until the Government consented to surrender the traditional and 
tremendous penalties for the offence. Tho result is that, now that 
tho great bulk of treasonable and seditious offences is under tho 
recent acts punishable at most with penal servitude, wo have a code 
of offences not only far wider than Popham, or Coke, or oven Jefferies 
or Foster, would have drawn up, but really sufficiently wide and 
exact to include almost every conceivable manner in which a man 
can either offer forcible resistance to authority of the State, or show 
any purpose of hereafter doing so, or instigate or abet any person to 
do it. The code of such offences closes up loopholes of escape to a 
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prisoner which the ingenuity of a Tudor judge would have despaired 
of slopping ; but then the punishment is discriminated and nicely- 
adjusted to harmonize with the heinousness of the offences, and the 
prisoner will certainly have the benefit t)! a wonderfully guarded and 
lenient system of procedure. 

On the whole, Englishmen and lawyers can look on the law of 
Treason and Sedition with satisfaction and pride. Although English 
history can show some terrible isolated cases and even protracted 
periods of monstrous cruelty and open defiance of justice (chiefly 
during the groat religious struggles, and the fanatical passions they 
called out), the story of the great State Trials in England shows not 
a tenth of the load of infamy which darkens the judicial history of 
so many other countries. And amid the worst wresting of the law by 
Planta genet, Tudor, Stuart, or Hanoverian creatures (and every 
dynasty in this matter has sinned almost equally), it has been nearly 
uniformly the somewhat uncertain law of Procedure which has been 
wrested, not the substance of the law itself. Even in the worst of 
times, and by the most unscrupulous judges, the law of Treason 
itself, as for the time being it was understood, has very rarely been 
stated falsely from the seat of judgment. Eor five centuries the law 
has substantially been the same; the ruling of judges under the 
Plantagenets may still be cited as law. Even under the worst 
despots the judges have often maintained the impartiality of the 
law. In Pyne’s case and Felton’s case, in the timo of Charles I., 
we have splendid examples of the conscience and firmness of our 
bench. The trial of Charles I., and the trial of Vane, monstrously 
illegal as both were, were both carried out with a scrupulous respect 
for old forms. Jefferies and Scroggs were repeatedly confronted by 
the deeply-rooted sense of loyalty in the very atmosphere of the 
courts where their worst outrages were committed. Their acts were 
speedily condemned and reversed by Parliament. Even in the 
wildest times of revolutionary passion in England, if the trials of 
political prisoners were often darkened by that passion, they were 
never, since the wars of the Roses and some of the risings against 
the Tudors, converted into mere drum-head courts-martial, as were 
those trials of state offenders in other countries. Even in some of 
the most unjust and vindictive of all the State Trials, there is a 
certain sense of the majesty and authority of law never .quite for¬ 
gotten. Some of the blackest trials have passages and expositions of 
law worthy of a good timo. Such is the antiquity of this branch of law; 
such are the tragic associations that cling round it; and some crisis 
in our history every doctrine in it, every detail of procedure recalls; 
such the wonderful continuity of it, now in the sixth century of its 
growth, and still of unbroken authority. ' 

The best general account of the changes in the law of Treason 
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■will be found in the sketch contained in Mr, Stiphen^d ** General 
View of the Oriminal Law." He brings out very strongly the 
extreme violence to grammar and sense involved in the strained inter*- 
pretations of the old act byHho Stuart judges, yet the obviotttr 
necessity for resorting to such interpretations, and withal the sub* 
stantial justice of the result. The whole difficulty in working out 
the law of Treason arose in this way. Treason, being a crime 
against the very sources of all law and the authority of all tribunals, 
was felt, and rightly felt, to have a very special character. Common 
sense acquiesced in the claim of Governments to visit it with tre¬ 
mendous penalties, striking the imagination, crushing the family and 
relations of the criminal, and holding him up as under a peculiar 
social ban. It "nas also the one crime that was Confined to men of 
great power and reputation, of the highest rank, and of commanding* 
character. Ilonco the horrible accumulation of torture in the sen¬ 
tence, the corruption of blood, forfeiture, attainder, exclusion from 
the right of bearing arms, and the long retention of the weird 
terrors of an archaic ceremonial. About one hundred and fifty years 
ago, “ by misadventure,” a woman was actually burnt alive, and 
less than one hundred years ago women for this crime were still 
sentenced to bo burnt alive, and men were sentenced to be disem¬ 
bowelled ahie, their private members cut off, and their quarters 
divided. It is just two hundred years since a sentence was quashed, 
because the wretched culprit had not been sentenced to be disem¬ 
bowelled and so forth ahie. The learned judges held that sr ticenie 
was an indispensable part of the sentence. Even now a remnant of 
the exceptional nature of the penalty survives in this, that (by 31 
Viet, c. 21) the capital penalty must still bo fuhhc, not as all other 
capital punishments within the prison ; secondly, that the punish¬ 
ment by dccapitaUon would bo legal in this crime alone. Another 
remnant is, that women must bo hung, not decapitated This is a 
relic of the old difference in the sentence of men and women. Since 
women could not decently be disembowelled and the rest, they were 
graciously condemned to be burnt alive. But there was another 
special quality in this crime besides its exceptional penalty. GommoUt 
sense further acquiesced in the claim of Governments to treat tho 
crime of Treason as lying equally in the attempt as in tho execution, 
nay in the purpose before any attempt, and finally to make all who 
in any degree aided or abetted guilty as principals not as accessories. 
The ground of this was the obvious peculiarity, that Treason is the 
one crime which, if successful in its object, defeats its own punishment 
and itself usurps the executive power. When Treason prospers, some 
may call it Treason; but none can punish it. To wait till the crime 
was complete, would usually be to wait till it could not be punished 
at all, tiU in fact it was rewarding itself. Accordingly, the tendency 
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of all primitive law is to handicap Treason not only with a terrific penalty 
falling like ruin on houses, clans, and partisans all at once, hut also 
to punish in one and all alike, the first sign, or even thought of guilt. 
But then this almost indefinite kind of crime was found to arm a 
powerful ruler with a weapon of enormous range.' The people, and 
especially the great barons, struggled to obtain a stricter limitation 
of the crime. Nothing is more difficult for an unscientific age than 
to give accurate limitations and analysis of criminal intent. Accord¬ 
ingly, the words of the first solemn limitation of this crime by 
statute acquire a really sacramental value, and are cherished like the 
words of the Twelve Tables at Rome. As society goes on new forms 
of resistance to the executive are evolved. The people, jealous of 
their old laws, shrink from making any formal addition to the old 
statutes, but they acquiesce in the efforts of the judges to strain the 
old formulae by fictions to cover offences never imagined by the 
framers of the original Act. In the days of primitive law, the 
whole framework of law turns, as on a pivot, on royal authority, and 
personal allegiance between liege men and liege lord. As society 
settles into the complex machinery of a civil, judicial, and military 
administration, each directed by a graduated army of officials, forcible 
resistance to authority takes all sorts of new shapes, all substantially, 
though in very different degrees, worthy per se of punishment; 
often venial, and occasionally meritorious; and yet all widely unlike 
anything that could be called attacking the liege lord, the King. 
The real crime in modern times is forcible resistance to the Govern¬ 
ment, or forcible assumption of governing authority. But this is an 
idea utterly unintelligible to an early feudal society, which contem¬ 
plated nothing but taking nj) arms against the King. For instance, 
Charles I. was tried for treason under the old law, which is limited 
to attacks on the King; and the royalist conspirators against the 
Commonwealth were equally convicted for constructive Treason 
against their sovereign. The Government will not surrender the 
tremendous resources of the old law ; and the nation will not enlarge 
the number of the crimes it includes. Accordiftgly, a compromise 
is made: tho words of the venerable old law are retained, and 
the judges are allowed to put fantastic but utterly indispensable 
meanings on to tho old words. Legislation confines itself to putting 
strict limits on procedure and evidence ; whilst public and professional 
opinion struggles to reduce the judicial interpretation to just and 
reasonable proportions. At last a sort of code of Treason grows up, 
very carefully contrived to meet complex classes of offence, but full 
of sententious doctrines which are a palpable mystification of words. 

The old law made traitor, first him who “ imagined ” the King’s 
•death; secondly, him who levies war against the King. Some dis- 
-contented persons conspire —plot—intend to resist some lawful order 
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of the ciril administration. This is no douht a crime against the 
State. But the old law said nothing about imagining^ te. intending to 
take up arms, till arms were actually taken; and accordingly their 
conspiracy was not treason under that head (of levying war), Ntfl 
but the judges made it Treason under the first head—(of imagining 
the King’s death)—because they said he who “imagines,” orintmids 
to take up arms to resist a lawful authority, imagines the offering of 
force to tho King. Ho who would offer force to the King would 
restrain his liberty—in fact in tho last resort would hold him in 
duress, in confinement. But he who would hold tho King in con¬ 
finement would not hesitate (indeed ho would possibly find himself 
forced) to kill the King, “ for the graves of princes are often near 
their prisons.” Argal, he who plots, or intends, any forcible resist¬ 
ance to constituted authorities, imagines the King’s death, and is a 
traitor by 3 Edward III. Such is the inevitable course of con¬ 
structive Treason. 

It is obvious that any common street riot, any brawl in which a 
few constables were attacked, might by this method be screwed into 
the Treason of imagining tho King’s death. All sorts of provisoes, 
refinements, and compromises were the result. At last we reach 
(but only within the last hundred years) modern ideas of criminal 
analysis, and during the reaction and panic which followed tho 
French Eevolution, and the Irish troubles of 1798 and 1848, the 
legislature has completely recast the law. Tho compromise that has 
been effected amounts to this. The statutory crimes of imagining 
the King’s death, or of offering violence to his person remain High 
Treason. The rest of tho offences included in the Georgian statutes 
of High Treason are now defined as felonies, and are made punishable 
by imprisonment and penal servitude. A flight of personal outrages 
against the King (chiefly arising out of maniacal attempts to frighten 
her present Majesty) are defined and punished by graduated penalties. 
All possible modes of forcibly resisting or coercing the Sovereign or 
either House of Parliament, or of forcibly altering the constitution, 
or forcibly usurping the function of Government are defined and 
punished as felony; and all attempts to commit these acts, and all 
mental intention of doing them, shown by overt act, by published 
writing, but not by word or speech, unless such words and speech 
are actually part of an attempt or incitements to an attempt. Thus 
the crime is extended from the King to every part of the constitutiouv 
from war to every form of violent coercion; conspiracy is equally 
applicable to every head of the crime, and all who participate are 
equally punishable. A great many more forms of the offence than 
ever were specified by Hale and Foster are now defined in the 
statutes; there is no sort of roundabout employed in making the 
intent, or conspiracy, equally applying to every head. In fact there 
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is a scientific or quasi-scientific inclusion of every form of the 
offence of violent defiance of the State and its chief organs, &r 
wider than the law of treason in Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and 
Hanoverian time. But, under the Act of the Queen, these offences 
are not Treason but felony; not capital, but liable to penal servitude. 
The barbarous punishment is gone; capital punishment is gone; 
important safeguards have been given to the accused. But the 
substance of the treasonable crime is defined in a manner almost as 
sweeping as it could be made. 

Here comes what we have described as the anomaly in the existing 
law. The statute of 11 Victoria expressly provides that nothing 
“ shall lessen the force, or in any manner affect" the statute of 
25 Edward III. But to keep alive the original statute of Treason 
is practically to keep alive the judicial interpretations which the 
Courts have put on that statute; for the Act is declaratory of the 
common law, and the views of it taken by the judges during five 
centuries have neither been reversed, repealed, nor superseded. 
This is the opinion of Mr. Justice Stephen in his General View, and 
few lawyers will dispute it. But some of these judicial glosses are of 
somewhat doubtful authority. They have been condemned by emi¬ 
nent writers; and one of them, at least, as Sir J. Stephen pointed out 
long ago, is plainly extravagant. But the state wo are left in is 
this. We have two similar but distinct laws of Treason. Alongside of 
an exhaustive statutory code of treasonable offences, punishable with 
penal servitude as felony, many, but not all, the same offences remain 
punishable capitally as High Treason, under the Act of Edward III. 
and the judicial constructions of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. At the same time the lines of intersection 
and coincidence of High Treason and Treason-felony are curiously 
complex. And many of the judicial mterpretations of High Treason 
are manifestly strained, because there was no such Act as that of the 
Queen to fall back on; whilst one of these famous glosses is so out¬ 
rageously unjust, that it is hardly possible to imagine a modern judge 
repeating it. 

There cannot be a doubt that parts of the constructive treason of 
the old judges are still law; because these constructions have been 
formally submitted to Parliament as a part of the existing law by 
some of our first criminal lawyers. But their raison d’etre in the 
absence of any adequate statutory law of Treason is now taken away; 
and their authority has been greatly impaired. Indeed, since 1795, 
they have never been relied on in practice, whilst they have been 
fiercely criticised in weighty books. Still there they are; but in 
such a state that it is a matter of doubtfiil opinion which of these 
glosses are certainly good, which of them are doubtful, and if any 
are clearly bad. 
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It is a carious commeut on this ambiguous state of tHe law that 
one of those glosses which duly appeared in Sir J, St6phen*s Digest 
of the Criminal Law—I mean Treason by means of an insurxeotion to 
affect any general public object^—has disappeared from Mr. Justice 
Stephen’s Criminal Code, presented as a to Parliament; whilst 
the intention —the intention not the act—to intimidate either House 
of Parliament which appears in the Digest as high treason appears 
only as Treason-felony in the code. The differences between the 
way in which the same eminent criminal lawyer presents the actual 
law in the Digest and the way in which he presents it for acceptance 
by the legislature are very numerous indeed. Those differences are 
possibly small, technical, and subtle. They can hardly bo called 
unimportant, for nothing relating to this transcendent crime can bo 
unimportant. But they go to the very root of the crime. And it 
does seem a somewhat strange state of things on a constitutional 
crime of this tremendous importance: first, that any uncertainty 
whatever should exist; next, that a class of offences should be 
included in two different sets of crimes and involve two very different 
kinds of punishment, one of them being capital; and lastly, that in 
a draft presented to Parliament after duo consideration by a commis¬ 
sion of these learned judges, without any function of amending the 
substance of the law, some of the judicial glosses should be selects^ 
for permanent codification whilst others are omitted, though the 
difference in the aulhorityfor both is necessarily a matter of opinion. 
In the old days it was said that the rule of equity waa the measure of 
the Chancellor’s foot. If Parliament enacts the criminal code so far 
as it embodies “ constructh'o ” Treason, the measure of it will be 
Mr. Justice Stephen’s foot, and Lord Blackburn’s. Few lawyers 
will ask more. As many a prisoner has found, it is good measure, 
pressed down, and running over. But the whole subject is worthy 
of the attention of politicians and all public men. 

Fiu.Dnnic Harkison. 


{To be continued.) 
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On the 19th of January of tho present year the Landtag, Diet, or 
Parliament of Finland was solemnly opened at Helsingfors in tlie 
name of the Emperor of Russia. It was an interesting occurrence, 
though wo road no record of it in the columns of the all-knoWing 
English Press ; for the people of Finland and its representatives 
carent rate mcro. The reports of their sayings and doings only 
appear in the local papers printed either in the Swedish or tho 
Finnish language, and are at tho utmost occasionally alluded to and 
commented upon by the official journals of St. Petersburg in very 
short and usually unfiiendly paragraphs. 

Though Finland may thus bo numbered among ‘'the happy 
countries whose annals are a blank," and though English readers- 
seldom know anything about it besides its name and the space it 
fills in the map of Northern Europe, it will not be deemed unworthy 
of tho attention and sympathy of civilised nations, wore it only for 
the fact that, although it acknowledges the sway of the Emperor of 
all the Russias, it is, however, no pait of Russia, but exists under 
special and exceptional conditions; inasmuch as it owes homage to 
that mighty Sovereign, not as its Emperor, but merely as its Gi’and- 
Duke, ruling by the terms of a constitutional compact which was 
intended to be equally binding on the subjects and on the prince. 

This Grand-Duchy of Finland lies to the north of that branch of 
the Baltic Sea which bears tho name of Gulf of Finland; it stretches 
northward to the borders of Lapland, and is limited, on the west by 
the Gulf of Bothnia and the Isthmus of the Scandinavian Peninsula, 
and on the cast by the Russian province of Olonetz, north of St 
Petersburg. Its area extends over 375,000 square kilometres, and 
its population, which numbered 1,767,191 in 1870, may now have 
risen to 2,000,000. Finland is, therefore, a country considerably 
larger than Italy and the Italian Islands, though its inhabitants are 
less numerous than those of the former Grand-Duchy of Tuscany; 
being about as many as those of the present kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg. 

Finland owes its name to the Finns, its oldest colonists, a Mongol 
race which wandered jhither from Central Asia, and tho descendants 
of which, besides those inhabiting the Grand-Duchy, are still found 
all over the Northern Russian provinces, scattered amongst, yet not 
altogether amalgamated with, the Slavic population of the Empire. 

The Finns, a barbaric people, on their arrival, were indebted for 
the spread of civilisation and Christianity among them to their 
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Scandinavian neighbours, warlike strangers who came m M OCffl- 
querors and remained as rulers (1167—1323^. The Swedei fiSttled 
here in great numbers, and formed one nation with the FinilB > tho 
traces of the union being still discernible in 300,000 to 400,000 
people of pure Scandinavian blood still living in various partis of th^ 
Grand-Duchy, especially on the sea-coasts. For the possession of 
Finland there were long wars between Sweden and Bussia, ending 
with the Treaty of Fredrikshamm, by which Sweden gave up the* 
whole of Finland as well as the adjoining Aland Isles. 

This cession took place in 1808, when Alexander I. reigned in 
Bussia. This Emperor summoned the States of the conquered terri¬ 
tory at Borga, and received their oath of allegiance, on his own part 
pledging himself to allow his new subjects the vflidisturbed posses¬ 
sion of their religion, their laws, and statutes; in one word, of all the 
rights and piivileges they enjoyed under the Swedish Crown. “ By 
this act,” the Emperor declared, “ Finland took its place among 
nations,” becoming one with Bussia by a compact of personal union, 
as a separate and self-governing State under the title of Grand- 
Duchy. 

Although the rights of Finland as a representative state were 
thus sanctioned by its new Sovereign, and never impugned by his 
successors, there was for more than half a century no convocation of 
the Finland Diet; the reason being that the Emperor-Grand-Duke 
was under no obligation to call together the States, so long as the 
country could be administered with the existing laws, and without 
the imposition of new taxes. Eventually a modification of some of 
tho old 'statutes, and the solution of important financial questions 
became matters of necessity, and tho Emperor Alexander II., not 
wishing to exceed the limits of his power by arbitrary measures, 
resolved to make an appeal to his Finland subjects by a reconvoca¬ 
tion of the States of the Grand-Duchy. 

This second convocation occurred in 1863, and was held at Hel¬ 
singfors, which w as now tho seat of Government. The constitution 
during that Session underwent some improvement. Among the now 
rights acquired by tho people was the clause guaranteeing the 
periodical summoning of the Diet after an interval of not more than 
five years. By virtue of this enactment there was a third convoca¬ 
tion in 1869; a fourth in 1872; and a fifth in the present year. 

The constitution of Finland carries us back to the Middle Ages; 
being the only form of representative Government in which the 
legislative power resides in four distinct orders or estates, with 
votes of equal weight on all matters laid before them for delibera¬ 
tion. These four estates, of the nobles, clergy, burghers, and 
peasants, meet in separate chambers, and always vote separately, 
though they may at their pleasure hold joint consultations and dis- 
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oussions. In all matters affecting the Statutes or relating to taxes 
or privileges, a unanimous vote of the four orders is alone decisive. 
On all other questions a majority of three is sufficient. 

The first order, that of the nobility, consists of counts, barons, 
and other heads of aristocratic though untitled families. They meet 
in the Palais tie la Noblesse, in the hall of which hang their family 
escutcheons, and are under the presidency of the Land Marshal, a 
functionary appointed by tho Emperor-Grand-Duke for each Parlia¬ 
ment. Next comes the order of tho clergy, the bishops and the 
representatives of the lower priesthood, with those of the corps ensei’ 
gnant, the professors of the university and the schoolmasters. The 
burghers follow as the third order, one member elected for every 
six thousand inhabitants of every town or borough; and, last, the 
peasants, returned either by tho small landowners or the farmers of 
tho Crown lands. In all orders except tho nobility every elector is 
also eligible, provided he is twenty-five years old, is not a Government 
official, and belongs to one of the Christian denominations. In each 
of the three lower orders the Speaker is elected. Tho order of tho 
nobles musters from 100 to 150 members; tho clergy, 27 to 30; the 
burghers, 30 to 40 ; tho peasants, 48 to 56. 

Although the Constitution of the Grand-Duchy has been for fifty- 
threo years in abeyance, and although the Diet is only called 
together every five years, tlie country has been at no time deprived 
of its privilege of self-government. Tho only functionary who is not 
a native of Finland is tho Governor-General, representative of the 
Emperor and head of the Executive, named by the Crown. Tho 
present dignitary is General Count von Ileydcn, a friend of the 
Homo Minister, Ignatieff, who had his own reasons for appointing to 
what he deemed a place requiring considerable address and manage¬ 
ment a man on whoso devotion he know he could rely. Tho 
Governor is assisted by an Administrative Council, called the Senate, 
and composed of eighteen members, also Crown nominees, but who ' 
must all bo born Finlanders, and who constitute a kind of local 
Ministerial Cabinet. The Governor and Senators communicate with 
the Imperial Cabinet through tho agency of a Minister Secretary of 
State for the Affairs of Finland, who resides at St. Petersburg, and 
who, like all his staff of clerks, and indeed all Government officials 
in the Grand-Duchy, must be natives of the Grand-Duchy itself. 

On the 19th of January tho well-built and highly civilised town 
of Helsingfors presented a very lively appearance. Its broad 
thoroughfares were crowded at an early hour. On the vast square in 
front of tho Senate House, where on ordinary days only a score or so 
of isvoshtchiks, or cab-drivers, are lounging, there was a crush of 
people, through which it required no little determination and strength 
of elbows to make one’s way. The steps of the Senate House were 
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covered with crimson cloth, and before them was drawn up a deta^- 
ment of the Finland Ghiards. Presently there was a forwatd msh oi 
the crowd, followed by a general hush, as a grand personage in a 
cocked hat and gorgeous municipal uniform appeared on the thres¬ 
hold, attended by two other officials also in splendid attire. 
foremost man held in his right hand a paper, which he proceeded to 
read with a loud voice, and yet scarcely audible beyond a few ranks 
of that thronging multitude. The reading was followed by a roll of 
drums and a flourish of trumpets. The whole assemblage uncovered 
as tho band struck up tbe notes of the national hymn ; and thus, in 
the name of the Emperer-Grand-Duko, and by his order and pro¬ 
clamation, the announcement was made that the fifth Legislature of 
the Diet of the Grand-Duchy was to be opened. ♦ 

The interval between the 19th and the 24th of January was 
employed by tho Chambers in tho preliminary work of the verification 
of powers, the election of tho Speakers, &c. On the latter day, after 
attending Divine service at the church, the four orders of the Diet 
repaired to tho great hall of the Palace for the ceremony of inaugu¬ 
ration. Tho galleries were crowded with ladies, who hardly left 
room for the reporters of the local Press. The members of tho four 
estates ranged themselves on either side of tho throne—the clergy, 
tho burghers, and peasants on one side; on the other, the nobles in 
their old-fashioned peers’ robes, agreeably relieving the plain black 
costume of the lower orders facing them. The Governor-General 
stood up on the steps of the throne, having tho Senators (his 
Ministers) on his right hand, and on liis left a crowd of functionaries, 
civil and military, and among them the Foreign Consuls. The 
Crown Speech was read by bis Excellency, after which the Minister 
of Finance laid before tho table thirty-two Bills, which wore to con¬ 
stitute the main business of the Session. 

By tho terras of tho old Charter the Parliamentary initiative rests 
altogether with the Sovereign. The Diet has merely the right of 
petition; it can only solicit tho Government to frame and bring in 
such measures as may be deemed expedient; and the rule is that the 
Diet should, in the current Legislature, discuss and agree on the 
measures it would recommend, and present them in the form of 
petitions to the Emperor’s Government. Tho Government, ie. the 
Senate, digests and prepares Bills on those measures which are laid 
before tho Diet at the opening of tho ensuing Legislature, whoa they 
may be approved or rejected, or receive such amendments as are 
proposed and approved by the Diet. 

Among the Bills that were alluded to in the Crown Speech as 
ready for public discussion in the present Legislature was one con¬ 
ferring the right of initiative on the Diet as well as on the Exeentire, 
and another proposing that the reconvocation of the Diet should not 
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be put off for a longer period than three, instead of five, years. The 
first of these measures ought, it is hoped, to enable the Diet to speed 
the work of legislation. The result of the second may eventually be 
the annual meeting of the Diet. 

Both are important steps in the right direction. The Constitution 
of Finland of 1808 was strictly modelled on that then in existence 
in Sweden. But the Swedish Constitution has at various periods 
received important modifications in what is considered a liberal sense. 
Amongst others must be reckoned the institution of two Chambers 
instead of the four estates or orders of the realm. The Finlanders 
complain that their own Charter has remained stationary—indeed, 
that it has been for many years a myth; and that, such as it is, it no 
longer answers the purposes even of the most reasonable modern 
progress. The above-mentioned measures have undoubtedly a ten¬ 
dency to place the Grand-Duchy in better harmony with the ideas 
of our own time, and might be interpreted as an intention on the 
part of the Russian Government—at least under the late Emperor— 
to deal largely and benignantly with the Finlandeis, whatever policy 
it might deem advisable to adopt towards the other subjects of the 
Empire. 

Besides these Bills which affect the practice, if not the principle, of 
representative government, the Government brought in a variety of 
other Bills of a financial or administrative character. It must be 
borne in mind that, with or without the Diet, the Government in 
Finland has always been, if not liberal, at least strictly national. 
Every branch of the public service, public works, customs, law courts, 
coinage and currency, military and naval departments, schools, the 
Budget, the Debt, &c., vore always under the management of the 
Senate, and in every respect independent of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. In those days nationality was a word without meaning. The 
Imperial Government, free from anxiety as to the allegiance of its 
Finland subjects, was only too glad to rid itself of the burden of 
administering the Grand-Duchy by allowing it to administer itself. 
But of late, and just as the Czar Alexander II. bethought himself of 
a reconvocation of these States of Finland, which had so long lain 
dormant, a contrary tendency developed itself in the Imperial 
Government, bent on basing its power on a system of the most 
stringent bureaucratic centralisation and Russification. The exten¬ 
sion of the military establishment and the enlistment of all subjects 
without distinction are innovations which cannot be applied to 
Finland without infringing the liberties guaranteed by the Charter 
of 1809. This allowed the Grand-Duchy a separate military estab¬ 
lishment, and exempted the Finland regiments from all service 
beyond the boundaries of their own country. The addition to the 
numerical strength of these regiments must needs swell the amount 
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of the Finland War Budget, and the Govemnxent Bills to tihftt offisot 
are not likely to pass without long and warm debate. 

But besides the Government Bills, the Diet will have to desl with 
its own petitions, which, as we have seen, are Bills in embryo. These 
petitions are referred to committees of the four estotes, whioh 
examine them before they allow them again to come before the 
Diet. Among the most important are a petition for a free Press, 
another for administrative reform, and a third for the reorganisation 
of judicial procedure.^ 

The working of a constitution oven in Russian territory, and under 
the auspices of an Autocrat, depends in a great measure on the 
strength of its Legislature, and this again on its capability of coming 
to an understanding as to what that will should be. Unfortunately 
the Finland Diet and the Finland people are a house divided against 
itself. There are, as we have seen, two nations in the Grand-Duchy. 
There are the Finns, who consider themselves indigenous; and the 
men of more or less pure Swedish descent, who are looked upon as 
new-comers and almost intruders. These latter, though less than 
one-fourth of the population, in a great measure represent the wealth, 
the industry, and intelligence of the community. There are thus in 
Finland no Finlanders, but only Finns or Swedes. The former call 
themselves the “]N^ationdl Party,” and cry out “Finland for the 
Finns.” To keep the two peoples asunder wo have that primitive 
cause of all human confusion, tlio Babel of tongues. The official 
language in the Grand-Duchy, for many years after the Russian 
conquest, was Swedish; for Finnish was an uncouth, unwritten 
language, like so many in Europe, deemed unfit to be an organ of 
civilised thought. With the spread of education, however, that 
dialect received form and development, and was pushed forward with 
such zeal that, by a recent enactment of the Diet, Finnish was raised 
to the same rank as Swedish, and the Grand-Duchy has now two 
official languages; though Swedish is still, and will perhaps long 
continue to be, the idiom used by men with any pretensions to culture 
and social refinement. < 

The Finns, however, having now a tongue, did not fail to use it 
for practical purposes. They aspire to their full share of the good 
things of the Government, and are apt to look upon every measure 
as “ National ” which may advance themselves and oust tho great- 
<yrand-children of those who came in with the old Swedish con- 
querors. 

The Swedish party, on the other hand, are weakened by division 
in their own ranks, mustering into a Liberal and a Conservative 
party. The Liberals—a large majority—are disposed to acknowledge 

(1) The last-named petition, was introdaoed by Mr. Montgomery, a distingnished 
Jurist of English or Scotch extraction. 
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the justice of the claims of the Finns to be placed on a footing of 
perfect equality with themselves. The Conservatives, (nicknamed 
“Vikings^’ from the name of the old Norse sea-kings or sea-robbers) 
are ultra-Scandinavians*; men who stick for the status quo, and 
would make no concessions to Finnish aspirations. The ill-feeUnga 
arising from these dissensions arc greatly in the way of the measures 
of real progress on which all parties could otherwise be readily 
brought to agree. These are chiefly perfect freedom of conscience, 
liberty of the Press, yearly Sessions of the Diet, and above all thinge 
Ministerial responsibility. Thus in the question of a petition for the 
Emancipation of the Jews, the clergy and peasantry are dead against 
the measure; and one of them even, Mr. Meurlan, referring to the 
old statutes which forbade the residence of the Israelites in the 
Grand-Duchy, petitioned for their Avliolesale expulsion. And again, 
with respect to a free Press, these same priests and peasants urged 
against it the pretext that it could not, of course, have been included 
among the liberties sanctioned by the original Swedish Charter, as 
that Constitution arose in times when there was little writing and no ^ 
printing. But the real objection must bo sought in that jealousy of 
the “ Nationalparty which is, of course, very strong among the 
clerical and rural members of the Diet. For the Finns are just suffi¬ 
ciently enlightened to see that all the knowledge that the countrj' can 
boast emanates from Swedish sources; and they perceive that such 
books and papers as they might themselves produce would not for 
many years be a match for those that their Swedish fellow-subjects can 
muster, to say nothing of the auxiliaries which these Swedes would 
in case of need find in the Press of the whole Scandinavian kingdom, 
while they, the Finns, are a mere handful of men, isolated in Europe, 
limited in their means of pleading their own cause, and cut off from 
all the help and sympathy of extraneous advocates. A free Press, 
in their opinion, might be a boon to Finland, but would assuredly 
turn out a bane for the Finns; and they wiR none of it. 

But these evils are not the worst results which the numerical 
preponderance of the Finnish party would inflict on the country. 
The government of the Grand-Duchy, as wo have seen, is and has 
always been in the hands of the Finlanders. In so far as the 
Senators at Helsingfors, the Minister for the Affairs of Finland in 
St. Petersburg, and all their subordinates might be presumed to be 
good patriots, there would be no fear that Finland’s interests could 
be sacrificed. Unfortunately a large majority of these functionaries, 
though Finlanders, were not Finns: they were more or less educated 
men; consequently, even*if not of Swedish birth or descent, they 
were Swedes by language, and from that mere fact obnoxioua as 
aliens, and could hope for no popularity in a Finland which is now 
claimed as the exclusive property of the Finns, 

To abuse the Senate and, in general, the men in office has thus 





become a habit for that “National” party, whoaa very ham^ 
seems to designate them as the born champions of their country^ 
independence. Hitherto the very essence of that independence lay 
in the fact that in all matters relating to Finland the Emperor waa 
guided by Finland statesmen; by men acquainted with the laws and 
customs of the country, residing in it, and daily reminded of ife» 
wishes and interests. It might have seem^ natural for all good 
men in Finland to support the prestige of the Senate against all 
Russian influence, and to understand that, whatever ground thero 
might be for objection to some of the persons or measures of that 
body, there should bo no f tetious or insidious opposition tending to 
weaken the institution itself. 

Unfortunately, the Finnish party, blind to every consideration 
but that of their nationality and language, have systematically 
endeavoured to discredit the Senate, not with the country, where 
open and loyal opposition would be perfectly legitimate, but with 
the authorities of St Petersburg, where such opposition meets with 
only too much favour of the partisans of autocratic and bureaucratic 
centralisation and Russification. 

Emboldened by this popular hostility, the Empeior and the 
Governor-General have shown their contempt for the Senate, not 
only by listening to the opinion of a small minority of that body, and 
setting aside the vote of the greater number, but even in some 
instances by yielding to the secret suggestions of unoflScial advisers, 
and introducing w?o^ameasures of importance—such as the 
scheme for a Reform of Popular Education—without consulting either 
the Senate or the Minister for the Affairs of Finland in St. Peters¬ 
burg—a course which, if persevered in, would soon put an end to- 
the constitutionabsm of the Grand-Duchy, yet which receives the 
applause of the so-called National party. But, surely, even if the 
vote of the majority of the Senate were objectionable, as its opponents 
contend, it would be an insane and suicidal policy to encourage a 
mode of proceeding which may at ally moment bo turned against 
themselves, and which establishes, if not an illegal, at least a most 
decidedly unconstitutional precedent. 

In their hostility to the Senate, however, the National party is 
at no loss for specious political arguments. The Senate,” they 
reason, “is merely a consultative body, only responsible to the 
absolute power by which it was created; and though it may have 
been of use during the long eclipse of the country’s constitutional 
liberties, it has no longer any right to exist, now that Finland has 
won back her titles to a representative Government. Where a 
Diet sits, a Senate becomes a mere Council of State—the fifth wheel 
in the chariot. What the country wants,” they contend, “ is not a 
Senate, but a responsible Ministry.” 

The demand may seem reasonable, and so does that of a free Press, 
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and perhaps that of two Chambers as in Sweden, or one Chamber as 
in Iforway, or of a democratic rule based on universal sufErage as in 
France. But politicians in Finland should bear in mind that peti¬ 
tions in that sense would have to be submitted to the Imperial 
Government, and, from what is known of the character of the new 
Czar and of the views of his chief adviser, one cannot augur much 
success to any movement tending to strengthen the principle of 
autonomy or Home Buie, or to extend popular franchises; and the 
Finlanders must not expect that such boons may be vouchsafed to 
them till such time as it may seem safe to the Central Government 
to grant something of the same value to all other parts of the 
Empire—and that will not be in a hurry. The restoration of Fin¬ 
land to tho enjoyment of her constitutional forms was the act of the 
late Emperor, who, in this measure, as in that of tho emancipation of 
the serfs, and of the institution of tho Zemstvo ov Municipal and Pro¬ 
vincial Councils, only consulted his benevolent instincts, and ventured 
into a path of liberal concessions from which he too late attempted 
to retrace his steps. By tho precipitancy of the earlier and the 
hesitancy and inconsistency of the later years of his reign, Alex¬ 
ander II. drew upon himself the fate to which ho succumbed. The 
Government of his successor seems now to be guided terror, and 
bent on wholesale terrorising reaction. Ifothing that docs not tend 
to centralisation, to Bussification, is likely to find favour with the 
powers at St. Petersburg. They have not touched the Constitution of 
Finland; they have not countermanded the Convocation of the Diet; 
they dared not too glaringly interfere with the arrangement made in 
the late reign. It behoves the Finlanders to be thankful even for 
such small mercies, and await better opportunities of asking for more. 
The wind that blows from tho east is by no means favourable to tho 
enlargement of popular or national institutions. “ Vos Constitu- 
tionem habetis ; servate illara.” It is tho dog-Latin advice of the old 
Austrian Emperor Francis I. to the Hungarians, and it may fit the 
Finlanders. Tho Finland Constitution, clumsy and antiquated as it 
may seem, is so great and marvellous a phenomenon, existing, as it 
does, under the upas shadow of Bussian autocracy, that it would be 
madness to run the risk of marring in any rash attempt to mend 
it. 

Nor is it quite clear that the Constitution of Finland, as it is, is 
not the one that best suits the Finlanders. They have before them 
the example of more than one country in which democracy has been 
allowed to run mad—countries where it is too often rather the 
noisier than the wiser party that has the upper hand. And if 
that be the case where the nation is one, and the only evil to be con¬ 
tended with is the “ war of classes,” what would it be in Finland, 
where, as we have seen, besides the jealousies and animosities 
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between the different social ranks, tbe population is divided into two 
unequal races, where nearly- all the wealth and education, the 
capacity and practice of governing are on the one side, and the oth^r 
has nothing to justify its claims to a share of public affairs except the 
mere brute force of numerical superiority ? 

There is already as much liberty and equality in Finland as tnay 
be productive of any good. Finland is a poor country, a wilderness 
of lakes and swamps, of woods and rocks, where none but its sober 
and simple as well as hardy, brave, and patient race could manage to 
exist. The land is not of much value; vast tracts of it belong to the 
State, and are let on long leases to Crown farmers, the “ peasants,” 
who constitute the fourth order of the State, and who contrive to 
live on their holdings as comfortably as the severity of the climate 
will allow. On the other hand, the great landowners, or nobles, 
are rapidly sinking from their high estate; so rapidly that their 
representatives in the Diet, who were 154 in 1863, and 124 in 1869, 
had dwindled to 110 in 1874, owing either to the extinction or decline 
of their families, or more probably to their sense of the falling off of 
their influence and importance. 

Had the ” National ” and “ Liberal ” parties their own way, it 
might perhaps not be long ere the burghers and peasants turned out 
the nobility and clergy, and proclaimed themselves the Tiers Mtat, 
calling for a Constituent Assembly. And yet there was something 
respectable in that old system of estates or orders, which, instead of 
merely counting heads, endeavoured to reconcile interests by balancing 
powers, and, while acknowledging the natural and artificial distinc¬ 
tions of the various social ranks, aimed at an equitable definition 
and protection of the rights and interests of them all. It is in that 
respect that it may be desirable that the Finland Constitution should* 
abide; and it would be well if the civilised world were to become 
better acquainted with its forms, and take a greater interest in its 
deliberations, in the hope that the influence of public opinion should, 
on the one hand, discountenance the designs of the centralising and 
Russifying politicians of St. Petersburg ; on the other, restrain the 
impatience of the extreme ” National ” or “ Liberal ” parties at 
Helsingfors. 

A. Gallekga. 
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Ip a gardener were to let his young seedlings and cuttings lie crowded 
and neglected in a damp, dark corner of his grounds until they 
were past all hope, and were then to nurse them with great care and 
at great expense, and finally produced a number of hopelessly weak 
and drooping plants, he would be thought unfit for his work, what¬ 
ever care and labour he might give to it. But this is exactly what we 
do with our poor children, most precious national plants—^those who 
have most need of physical strength, and of whose physical strength 
the nation has especial need. , 

The number of men, women, and children, who spend a great part 
of their lives at our hospitals is very large, even when we exclude all 
those driven there by accidents. The amount of illness in our poorer 
neighbours might well appal us. But it is too familiar, and we know 
it only in part: so we rejoice when we hoar that so many thousand 

cases ” have been attended to at this or that hospital, not 
staying to ask if the “ cases ” be not as much a national reproach 
as the relief of sickness is a national glory; or to seek by what 
means, if any, this evil could be prevented. 

We account for it readily enough—“ London is an unhealthy 
town,” “ Town life is bad for children,” “ Children want fresh air,” 
<&c.; and when we have accounted for it we stop. But when a ship 
is wrecked, when a railway accident occurs, when a colliery explosion 
makes a score of widows and a hundred orphans, we ask who is to 
blame and why it was not prevented. We are not satisfied with the 
more statements of the causes. Yet wo are quite content to leave 
the enormous amount of sickness to be diminished slowly by im¬ 
proved dwellings and sanitary regulations, to allow the future 
strength of the nation, its children, to bo wasted so greatly ; to let 
these children grow up into weakness and uselessness, to spend 
what should be their manhood and womanhood in frequenting hos¬ 
pitals and dispensaries: and we make but feeble efforts to give them 
that physical strength without which they can have but little pleasure 
and be of but little use. 

We provide, at vast cost, hospitals for the sick, and convalescent 
homes to complete their recovery. We appreciate the value of pure 
air, good food, leisure, and freedom from discontent, as means of 
recovery from illness. We spare no monfey, no care, that can relieve 
sickness; but we do very little to prevent it. We wait till the poor 
children have lost health before we do anything to preserve it for 
them; as if we were to let a carriage break down-in the street for 
want of repair, and then walk beside it holding it together. The 
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children whose matured strength would bo part of the wealth of the 
nation become a burden to it, in most cases from purely avoidable 
causes. In matters of education we recognise this, and we are quite 
clear that it is better to prevent ignorance than to suffer from it; 
that the mental powers of our children are a national mine of wealth 
that is well worth working. 

But, oddly enough (as it would seem), we have not yet recognised 
this truth with respect to physical strength and bodily health, though 
it may surely be urged that these are of more consequence even than 
mental development. Education conduces to the right use of our 
powers; but if we have not the powers to use, of what use is education P 

For a long time wo were content to let our children get school 
education as they could, and we provided night schools and Sunday 
schools for the children who worked all day, until we recognised the 
cruelty of regarding children simply as workers who had first to 
work with the body for us, and then, when exhausted by labour, 
to work with their minds for themselves. Wo no longer ask a boy 
to go to a night school and fall asleep over his book, when he should 
be in the open air. We now give him the first claim to his own 
powers, and spare no expense to provide him with the best means of 
echool education. 

But what power of mental development has a half-starved, half- 
naked child ? Mind and body are not independent portions of a 
human being. You may indeed have a genius with a delicate and 
frail habitation for the mind, but the great body of London chil¬ 
dren are not likely to develop into genius even under the most, 
favourable conditions, and under present conditions too many must 
owe the imperfect development of their possible mental ability to 
the imperfect development of their bodies. To offer a good educa¬ 
tion to a half-starved child is to put before it what it cannot absorb 
for want of mental power, and could not make good use of for want 
of physical power. 

Viewed, therefore, simply as a moans towards mental education, 
bodily health is essential; and we may ask, how are poor London 
children to get it ? Scarcely in London at present. Fresh air, abun¬ 
dant food, and freedom, are essential to full bodily development, and 
though money can buy the food, even in London, it cannot buy the 
air and the freedom. Even parks will not give these fully, and 
children have to go to the parks, and for all but those very close to 
them this is almost a prohibition to the very poor. It would seem 
that for the proper development of a poor child’s body, some escape 
from London is essential, that at least a part of every child’s life 
must be spent in the open country. Doubtless by a vast expenditure 
of money we could provide even Loudon children with aU proper 
bodily food at home. But even then we should find we had not 
reached the end of the problem. 
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Let it be supposed that, by means of improved dwellings, bealtby 
schoolrooms, and proper playgrounds, we have absolutely abolished 
bodily illness in the children of London; that we have no residuum 
of physical weakness to eat like a cancer into the healthy social 
body : have we even now been just to the children ? Is it enough to 
give them physical health ? Yes, if they are simply machines to 
work for us when they are old enough, though even on this score we 
are unwise in doing no more ; for the value of a machine would be 
improved if it could be made intelligent, and the increased value 
would itself increase as the intelligence increased. And surely 
children having no experience of Nature but what they get in towns 
like London cannot hope to develop their full mental powers; and 
they are not merely machines, but members of the nation, sharers in 
its good and evil, though the poorer they are the more they share 
the evil and the less they share the good. 

But putting aside any good results to themselves, let us consider 
if any good results to the nation from the increased intelligence of its 
poorest neighbours. We establish school boards and board schools, 
and defend the large expenditure as being really economical, as a 
means of saving a much larger expenditure for prisons and police¬ 
men, so that we no longer have to argue for school education for 
children: we have already made the teacher something more than 
the intellectual butler of the clergyman and tho squire. 

But is school work sufficient for education ? In the case of 
children of the rich we know it is not, nor has it ever been supposed 
to be. Surely the poor, who have so little of higher culture at home, 
need a broader schooling, a wider vision, than the stone playground 
and tho wooden form; some better knowledge of Nature than the 
engraving of a sheep in a reading-book, or a canary in a cage, a 
geranium on a window-ledge, or a few cattle gasping for fresh air as 
they are driven to the slaughter-house; to see something more of the 
heavens than a narrow strip of murky sky between two brick walls. 
Viewed simply as part of tho education which we agree aU 
children, even the poorest, are entitled to, simply as a means of 
making intelligent men and women, quite apart from any good to the 
children themselves, a knowledge of Nature is indispensable to any¬ 
thing like full development of the mind, if even only in the lowly 
matter of comprehending what is prmted in a school reading-book. 

It is, however, hopeless that any improvement in London dwellings 
can overtake the vast accumulation of illness, in great part here¬ 
ditary ; it is quite certain that children living entirely in London 
can never see much of Nature. Therefore if our poor children are 
to have healthy minds and healthy bodies, it is essential that for 
some time at least in each year they must live out of London. Boses 
will not flourish in London, neither will children. If we think as 
much of our children as of our racehorses or our hounds, we shall 
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ask what they want, not simply tinlc^r at a vast social otii with 
only the most imperfect remedies of hospitals and dispensaries. 

The large amounts spent on our school boards and our board 
schools, the willingness with which such large sums are provided, 
show that it is not a question of expense—that the nation does not 
grudge the money required for its children. The vast sums volon-' 
tarily provided for relief of distress show how readily money will be 
found for any good purpose. It is only very recently wo have 
realised that the prevention of ignorance is better than its partial 
cure; that childhood belongs to children, not to the world; that it 
is a period of intellectual development, not a period of labour for 
others: wo have not yet realised that this is as true of the body as of 
the mind—even truer, for ignorance can always bo removed by 
labour, whereas no thought, no care, no expense, can make a healthy 
body of an unhealthy one. Whatever is urged for the training of 
our children’s minds applies with greater force to the nourishment of 
their bodies. 

To point out and dilate on incurable evils is only waste of time. It 
is useless to dilate to a shipwrecked sailor starving on a desert rock 
on the evils of hunger as affecting the health, or the evils of despon¬ 
dency as affecting the mind. But it might be useful to point out to 
the sailor just starting from port, and while there is time for repairs, 
anything that might lead towards shipwreck. To speak of the suf¬ 
fering of children is only uselessly to harrow our feelings if their 
sufierings be inevitable. Are they inevitable ? What do I propose 
as preventives ? 

Not that children of the poor should be brought up by the State, 
If it could be done, it would do them great harm in depriving them 
of the home life which is so invaluable to children. There are some 
homes utterly unworthy the name, mere dens; but these are few in 
proportion, and I am pleading for all the children of London who are 
ill from preventible causes. Not that the poor should be taught that 
their children’s health is not their concern; that lesson is taught 
already quite enough. Not that the children should be sent to large 
barrack-like schools, which would be country life only in name. 

Not an increased expenditure, but a wiser, as a school rate is better 
than a prison rate. Not any formal change of any kind. Home life 
is the most precious form of education for children, and all I ask is 
that the W'aste food, the waste space, the waste beauty, of the country 
shall be used for the poor town children, to supplement, not to dis¬ 
place, their own home life in their poor town dwellings. In the country 
houses of our wealthy people there is food, and beauty, and space 
enough wasted to provide for all the poor children even of a town, 
like London. Only those who know the extent of this waste, often 
unconscious, always undesired, can realise what a grievous loss it is. 
We might ask, Why are our children hungry ? and reply, Because 
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their food is thrown to the dogs. We might ask;, Why are they cold 
and half-clothed ? and reply, Because some waste what they n^ed. 
There is food and clothing enough in the world'for all, audit does not 
require communism or socialism, still less spoliation or plunder, to 
give back to tho poor what is now wasted by the rich. It wants only 
kindness and thought, much more than money. 

IVIero permission for the children of the poor to play in tho back 
yards of country mansions, to eat the food now simply wasted, 
would bo a step towards this restitution—for to my thinking it would 
be restitution. But much more than this can be done withbut open¬ 
ing one’s purse. The children can be in some kind adopted as be¬ 
longing to the place—may bo taught to feel in some sense at home. 
A small colony of London poor children Mould look as well as a 
kennel of dogs, and cost much less; would give as much pleasure 
and enjoy life as much. 

I am not asking rich people to deny themselves any pleasure, any 
extravagance even : I only ask them to let the children of the poor 
have what they do not want and do not use, and yet what is reserved 
for their use and wasted because they do not use it; to let these 
children have what they alone can give and what they can give 
without any self-denial. 

But there are many who are willing to give more liberally than 
this; to give, not of their waste (for such people have none), but of 
their time, their labour, their care, as well as their money; to take 
these poor children into their homes as guests, not as mere squatters. 

Nor am I desiring to speak of my own work in this direction. 
That I have for some years been able to do something for poor town 
children is my only justification for venturing to speak of their needs 
and their natures; but I speak of this only that I may be seen to 
have some basis for my arguments besides theory. Any who desire 
to know how easily, how cheaply, and with what great pleasure, such 
work may be done, can come (by appointment) to my house, a private 
dwelling, at Horsfrith Park, Ingatestone. Here my object is to speak 
of tho whole body of poor London children, whose needs are far 
beyond tho means of any one or two, but are very small as compared 
with the power of the nation to supply them. 

Suppose it cost £20 yearly for each child to have the best bodily 
as well as the best mental training, would it not be worth while, 
simply as a question of money, to incur that expenditure P The 
nation would exchange weakness for strength, sickness for health; 
and these things have a very appreciable money value. There is a 
vast number of people unable from physical weakness to do really 
good work; and it would be worth a large expenditure to convert 
these into sturdy workers able to do the State good service. This 
estimate of £20 assumes that the whole expenditure would be 
additional, and that tho parents can bear no part of it. 
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But the whole cost is not required except in the case of aotual 
paupers; a quarter the cost, £5 yearly, would in most oases suffice, 
and the gain would* probably, bo more than this merely ih actual 
expenditure for relief of sickness. All that is wanted is that each 
child shall have, according to its need, a few weeks or months of 
rural life, of good food and enough of it; the parents may fairly 
be expected to pay, each according to power, towards tho cost. But 
the beginning should be made with the very poorest above the actual 
paupers (who are already provided for), and not mth those best able 
to pay. 

Commercially, tho acce unt would stand:— 

On One Sms. On hie OruEK. 

Tho cost of giving a child Tho saving of tlio money now 

plenty of food and a country spent in relieving prevontible 

homo. Say, an average of £10 sickness, say, £10 yearly for 23 

for 15 years.£130 years.£230 

Tho increased labour dono,<.c. 
tho amount now lost through ill¬ 
ness, say £10 yonily for 25 years £260 
Increase of value of labour of 
healthy man over labour of un¬ 
healthy man, £10 yearly for 23 
years.£230 

If these estimates be at all equitable the care of our children would 
seem to be a good investment, and a very large margin can be 
allowed without there being a probability of a loss. 

Morally, what is the account ?— 

On One Side. On tub Otheb. 

Tho danger of pauperi.sing the whole Tho improvement of tho morals 
body of poor people by reboving thorn arising from healthy bodies. The gain 
of the responsibility of thoir children. in pleasure from health. 

The first is a matter not to be ignored or even lightly estimated, 
but we do ignore it in the case of curing illness. Why is it more im¬ 
portant to be considered in its prevention ? And as each generation 
became more healthy, there would be less need of this pauperisation 
and more strength of mind to resist its evil influence. The factors 
in this calculation have, to a certain extent, a money value, but it is 
quite impracticable to estimate it. 

Mentally, what is the account ?— 

On One Side. On the Other. 

Nothing. Healthy minds as compared with 

morbid ones. 

Here again money values cannot be even estimated, but in this 
case there will probably little dispute that one side of the account 
is wholly good as far as it goes. It is not a balance of advantage, 
but a positive good against which there is nothing on the oth^r side. 

I give a few very brief statements of some of the very many 
children who have been my guests during tho last five years, pur- 
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posely omitting all mention of lameness, cripples, &o., because I am 
appealing to reason, not to feeling; to judgment, not to charity. 
For this reason I have left out all mention of the very poor. 

“1 am twelve years old. I have been to a hospital at intervals for four 
years. My father is bedridden, my mother works at mangling and keeps the 
church clean, but is often ill and has to go to the hospital. We live in a back 
parlour. I have never seen the sea or the fields.” 

” My father is a porter in the Borough Market. We live in a back garret 
close by. I play in the street With tho ’other girls. My mother is dead. I go 
to school and often get tired.” 

” My sister oinl myself go to school in Seven Dials; wo live in the next street. 
My father works in a shop and ray mother goes to the hospital. I have to go 
sometimes. Wo play jn the streets, but once we wont to the country for a 
fortnight. We could not play there and cried to go homo. We liked it after¬ 
wards when we got used to it, and wanted to stay, but other children wanted 
our place and we had to go homo. Wo want to go again this year.” 

“ I am fourteen years old. I work in a sewing-room all day, and my back 
aches dreadfully. I earn 3s. a we('k, and have to find my own needles and 
thread. I am very tired at night, and my head is very bad.” 

“ I am eleven years old. My father is a painter and goes to tbo hosintal; 
my mother goes there too. My sister goes every Tuesday, and I went last 
week. The doctor says we want frosh air and more to oat.” 

“lam ten years old. My head aches evoiy day after dinner. I go to tho 
hospital, and the doctor 8ay.s I am not to go to school.” 

I also append a brief account of the childhood of one not altogether 
unknown in London, who considers his life a failure because it did 
not really begin till ho was five-and-twenty. 

“ Born fifty years ago in the very heart of London, I spent my boyhood 
and dovoloped into manhood in tho same neighbourhood, living in the 
same house, plaj'ing in tho same street, working in tho same shop, sleeping in 
tho same bed; without any experience of rural life, any knowledge of any life 
but that of toVMi. 

“ Of my early life I remember scarce anything. I have a faint mental image 
of my mother, who died when I was but ten; but my childish life was so dull, 
so monotonous, so entirely uneventful, that it has left none but the faintest 
memories, I can remember playing at church on a large table, with a stool 
for a pulpit, and we left off because wo came to the conclusion that it was 
somehow a violation ot tho second commandment. I can remember having 
tho nightmare for tho first time, and the joy with which I recognised the voice 
of my father and mother vhen I awakened, and also having a small medal at 
the accession of Queon Victoiia, when I was ab» ut six; and this sums up my 
life-memories to the age of ton. 

“hrom ten to fifteen my life was spent under the care of a grandmother 
and an aunt, and during that time I developed my love of reading, which gave 
me some escape from the dreariness of my everyday life. Even before ten I 
was put to work in a desultor 3 ' aimloss kind Of way, being called on to run of 
errands, sort out the nail box, sweep up the shop, mind the door, &o. Tho 
^ errands I liked for tho sake of the variety of scene, and I always read going 
along the street; the nail-sorting I liked, for I liked order and arrangement; tho 
sweeping up and dusting 1 didn’t mind, for Hiked tidiness; but tho door-mind- 
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inff was dreadful. The shop had most of its stock outside, and thieTM o&m 
reduced the amount of this; so that a boy, usually myself, had to stand or fit 
at the door as a guard, and in the winter this was fearful work, from tea-iimo 
up to eight, nine, or ten o’clock, in rain or snow. I suffei'ed much from cold 
and even more from despondency. I was not hard-worked, I was well treated, 
we had a largo bouse all our own and always abundanco of food; but my life 
was so dull, so unvarying, so utterly wanting in interest, that I was almost 
wear}' of life and, except in reading, knew not what teal pleasure was. I Waa 
always provided with books; in every pocket was a Family Herald, a Zojwfon 
Journal, or a Reynolds' Miscellany; beneath my pinafore, fastened precariously 
by my belt, was a volume of liulwer, or ( <'oper, or Ainsworth, or it might bo of 
Maiiyat, Mrs. Ratcliff, or Dickons; the first came from my very scanty pocket- 
money, the books from some of the lending libraries in the neighbourhood, all 
of which I soon exhausted, isually reading u volume a day. The bookstalls 
and old bookshops -noie also forced into service; I would stand for an hour 
reading an old book, and somotinios road big books through in daily instalments 
in this way. One shopkeeper was obliged to protest, but he did it kindly, 

* You know, my boy, wo sell books, and people can’t see them if you stand in 
front of them all day.’ I was very shy, and avoided that shop ever after as if 
it had the plague. 

“ In all this fifteen years I saw nothing of the country except by an excursion 
to Salisbury and back one Sunday in the early days of excursion ti'ains, when 
they were pre-eminently slow and uncomfortable; and then I saw more of 
Londoners than of the country, for the greater part of the day was spent in the 
train. I saw the sea once going with my father in an Bast Indiamon down 
to Gravesend, wheio it w'as expected to stay, but it did not, and wo were taken 
off by a fishing boat, .and spent part of tho night in tho boat and the remainder 
on a fish cart coming to llilhngsgate, before the days of fish trains. My mind 
was so dulled by long monotony that theso adventures word of little value in 
exciting any interest. I was delighted with tho novelty, but was afraid to ask 
any ipicstions bocau'^c I expected to bo snubbed, and I was unable to observe 
for myself in any but tho vaguest way. 1 have always been afraid to speak 
to a stranger, or to go down a strange road. 

“The littlo schooling I had was of little use: its monotony dulled rather 
than excited my mind , and my weak body w’as w'caried by the long hours and 
tho enforced monotony of position. Aiithmetic w'as tho only work that 
interested mo, and my intoicst was weakened because I was not allowed to go 
beyond the class, but was always doing what 1 could do perfectly.” 

“ The poor you have always with you.” Unfortunately, yes ; but 
the statement of a fact is not a reason, for its existence. I do not 
admit the necessity of poverty. I believe the greater number of 
poor people are poor only because they have never had anything 
like a fair opening in life. Weak bodies, imperfect education, sordid 
surroundings, all tend to keep alive this evil; let each poor child 
have bodily health and a clear mind, and they w'ill grow up a 
strength, and not a weakness, to the nation. In every library there 
is a pile of old books, in every house a corner full of rubbish, in every 
town a quarter of poor children : let the books be fairly sorted out 
and ranged in order on the shelves, and there is no useless pile left; 
let the rubbish be fairly brought into tho light and it will be found 
most probably only to be good material lying idle and rotting away. 
Let every poor child be brought out of its sordid den and properly 
nourished, and ** the poor you have always with you ” will soon 
cease to be a truism. * Elizabbtu Rossmsa. 
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It is my object in this article to bring together in as small a compass 
as possible such arguments in support of the House of Lords as grow 
naturally out of the circumstances and conditions of English life, and 
are calculated to commend themselves to men of the world and of 
affairs. The subject may carry us sometimes a little farther afield; 
but the headquarters, the domicile of my argument, will remain 
within those boundaries. The principal suggestions to which I am 
anxious to call attention are as follows : That the House of Lords, 
when said to bo opposing itself to the voice of the people,* is gene¬ 
rally, if not always, in the discharge of a really popular function; 
that it is a representative assembl}'^ as well as the House of Dommons; 
that the abolition of the Hereditary Chamber, unless followed by 
the confiscation of the property of its members, would still leave 
them so powerful that we are bound to believe that those who 
demand the first must also contemplate the second; and, finally, 
that the destruction of the social influence of the aristocracy, with 
which we thus seem to be threatened, would be an evil incomparably 
greater than the one it is intended to remove. 

The first thing to be done in disputations of every kind is to 
try to make ourselves sure of the meaning of the terms which we 
employ; and it will be necessary in this instance to begin with a 
few remarks on the moaning of the word people: not its etymo¬ 
logical or historical meaning, but its political and social meaning, 
as it is used in clubs, .newspapers, and mechanics’ institutes. It is 
a truism to say that it is a word used with great ambiguity, sometimes 
to mean one thing, and sometimes another, and that considerable 
confusion of ideas is the necessary consequence. It is sometimes 
coextensive with the word nation: we use the term the English 
people or the English nation indifferently. Sometimes, though more 
rarely, it seems to mean all classes, except the titled aristocracy; 
though it can never with safety be used in this sense in England, 
where the aristocracy and the rest of the nation are so closely inter¬ 
mingled with each other. Finally, it is used to denote the great 
body of the working classes, including, perhaps, the lower stratum of 
the lower middle class: all those who either live by manual labour 
or by occupations raising them little above the level of those who do. 

Now surely when we are speaking of representative government, 
of a people which lives under representative institutions, one would 

(1) This article vras in the printer’s hands before the delivery of Lord Salisbury’s 
speech at I.iverpool on the 13th of April, m which he says much the same as I have 
said, pp. 628—631. 
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naturally suppose that the word people was to be used iu the first 
of these significations, in the sense, that is, of the whole nation, and 
if it is, then the assertion that the House of Lords in disagreeing 
with the House of Commons is “ setting itself against the declared 
will of the people,” is seen to bo nonsense. If representative 
institutions represent the whole nation, the House of Lords is part 
of that representation, and its disagreement with the Commons 
is no more to be dcsciibed as an opposition to'the declared will 
of the people, than is the disagrt* ment of the minority with the 
majority in the House of Commons itself. If, however, we take 
the word people in the third sense we have assigned to it, and 
adopt the proposition that representative institutions mean institu¬ 
tions which represent the people according to that definition of it, 
the logical conclusion from this premise undoubtedly is that the 
people are entitled to the whole representation. Wo might, and we 
should, find it exceedingly difficult to determine for electoral pur¬ 
poses where the people ended and other classes begun. But we 
clearly ought to make the attempt. If Parliament is to represent 
the people in this sense of the word, let us have no nonsense about 
it. Let us find ouj who the people are, and then honestly hand 
over the representation of the country to them. 

And this last, bo it remembered, is the sense in which the word 
actually is used by those who tell us that the present House of 
Commons, the most Liberal which has ever existed, is out of 
harmony ‘ with “ the people,” The assertion may not be true: that 
is nothing to the present purpose: what is meant is, that a House 
of Commons which is able to contradict the supposed will of the 
working classes does not represent the people. That, we say, is the 
theory. And it is evident that if it is to be acted on, the House of 
Commons must not only be reformed, but revolutionised. If it is to 
represent the working classes, and reflect only their convictions and 
opinions, the working classes must be the only electors. The people 
would then govern the nation on an intelligible principle: whether 
the principle could rightly be called self-government or not is 
another question. But it would be an intelligible system, and we 
should no longer be at cross purposes in discussing popular govern¬ 
ment and popular rights. We should no longer have a House of 
Commons out of harmony with the people.” 

If the statement that the House of Lords is part of the represen¬ 
tation of the country be called in question, I repeat that it is so, and 
in more senses than one. It represents the landed interest in its 
widest and most popular signification, which, without it, would be 
swamped in the House of Commons. It represents the Liberal pro¬ 
fessions more adequately than the House of Commons, and it repre- 

(1) t« Mr Bradlaugh, Standard, March lOth 
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sents something more too, which, if I mistake not, is almost as 
dear to the English nation as their material interests. It represents 
history and tradition; a chain of sentiments, sympathies, and associa¬ 
tions which still possess a powerful hold upon the English mind, 
and constitute half its conservatism, which form a link between the 
past and the present, and make England and Englishmen what they 
both are. And here, perhaps, it may bo necessary to point out that 
representation is not necessarily elective. Is not the Press repre¬ 
sentative ? Is not the Church representative ? What M. Renan ^ 
says of monarchy is, as ho asserts, equally applicable to aristocracy. 
Discarding the doctrine of Divine Right as a superstitious figment, 
he accepts in its place the principle of historic right as the true 
foundation of monarchy; a right derived, that is, from great services 
performed, and transmissible from father to son as long as the 
dynasty retains any of its original vitality. When that fails it will 
have to be replaced by another, which acquires in its turn, by the 
performance of the same great pxiblic service, the same rights as its 
predecessors. These rights are shared by the nobility, who, together 
with the sovereign, have created the State and the Realm, and, in 
common with him, are its historic representatives. The House of 
Lords, moreover, represents prescription, so dear to the heart of 
Edmund Burke; it represents the hereditary principle, if not the 
best, at least one of the best guarantees for that permanence of social 
conditions, the “confirmed tranquillity” of Wordsworth, which, say 
what men will, is one of the most potent elements of human happi¬ 
ness ; it represents, under the Crown, whatever of august or venerable 
is still left in our political constitution—whatever, in short, appeals 
to the imagination, that power by which mankind arc more easily 
and more benignantly governed than by any other human agency. 
There is also another and more practical point of view from which 
the House of Lords appears in a representative capacity. Nearly 
forty years ago, in addressing his constituents at Shrewsbury, Lord 
Beaconsfield said:— 

“What do you think, goiitlemen, makes the people of England submit to 
have their foi tunes, or it may be their lives, decided by the votes of such 
men as the Earl of I’owis and Lord Eorester, and other persons like them in 
this country ? Is it because they are individuals against whom no fault has 
over been heard, for any single or isolated act, that you leave your characters 
and your fortunes to be decided by them P Not at all; but it is the great 
sympathy ’b hich proceeds from the fact that they have some stake in the realm, 
and which makes eveiy one feel these men have Shropshire at their back. 
Why, they represent Shropshire as much as I represent Shrewsbury. They 
are as much the representatives of Shropshire in the House of Lords as their 
sons, nephews, or friends may bo the representatives of constituencies in the 
House of Commons ; and it is because there is throughout our constitution, as 
it wore, a territoiial bias, that there exists throughout the country a similar 

(1) “ Reforme intelloctuello ot morale de la Franco,” p. 68, &c. &o. 
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bond of sympathy. Two members are not sent up to a distant (»ty« 
hundred miles from the constituency they represent, for no purpose; on the 
contrary, we all feel that the members sent up represent the property, abd by 
the property I mean the traditional rights and duties of the property, of thm 
country.” 

This is perfectly true; it is an undoubted fact, which any one 
acquainted with English rural life will recognise at once, that the 
inhabitants of the English counties conceive themselves to bo repre¬ 
sented by the titled as well as by the untitled owners of property 
who sit in the High Court of Parliament. A Leicestershire man 
considers himself represented by the Duke of Butland, a Gloucester¬ 
shire man by the Duke of Beaufort, a Bedfordshire man by the Duke 
of Bedford, almost, if not quite, as fully as by the knights of the 
shire whose place is in the Lower House. Nor is this a mere senti¬ 
ment. In many respects local interests^ are better cared for in the 
House of Lords than they are in the House of Commons. Take the 
private bill legislation of the House of Lords, which concerns the 
happiness and prosperity of millions; ask any counsel who has 
practised before both which is the more efficient tribunal, u com¬ 
mittee of the House of Lords or a committee of the House of 
Commons, and he will tell you, without pause, that there is hardly 
any comparison between the two—that the former is composed of 
men inured to business from their youth, accustomed to examine 
documents and to listen to complicated statements, and knowing the 
class of questions which it is necessary to ask in order to arrive at 
the truth; whereas the latter is often just the reverse of all this, 
seldom or never containing a majority of such men, while the other 
is entirely composed of them. An assembly of men of whom almost 
every one has twenty thousand a year has a guarantee for business 
talents than which a better could hardly be discovered. Finally, it 
represents the professions more effectively than they could ever bo 
represented in the House of Commons. Tho law lords, the bishops, 
and the men who have been ennobled for military and naval ser¬ 
vices are the picked men of their professions, and constitute such a 
council of state as could hardly be got together in any other way. 
Many of these men have no popular talents, little or no local 
influence, and comparatively small private fortunes. How could 
they be sure of seats in the House of Commons ? 

To sum up, then: either the voice of the House of Lords, as 
well as the voice of the House of Commons, is a part of the voice of 
the people, or we must limit the word people to an extent which 

(1) It is not meant, of oovrse, that in committees of the House of Lords merahora are 
appointed on account of their connection with the locality to which the business of the 
committee relates. On the contrary, such connection is considered a sufficient reason 
for not appointing them. But take local interests as a whole, they are better served 
by tile Upper House than by ti^e Lower. 
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neither theory nor practice seems to justify, and whicli would land 
us in conclusions of the most embarrassing, not to say intolerable, 
character. In the second place, it seems capable of demonstration 
that the House of Lords is a representative institution, sitting where 
it does for the sake of many important public interests besides its 
own, and the embodiment of national ideas, which, in this the very 
age of ideas, should be no mean title to our respect. We must now 
proceed to another branch of the discussion. 

Let us, in accordance with our second definition of the word 
people, assume that it means the whole mass of the population below 
the House of Lords, every one, in fact, under the degree of a Baron, 
and that such is.the people to whoso declared will the House of 
Lords opposes itself as often as it contradicts the House of Commons. 
Suppose, then, that in order to avert these collisions we simply 
suppress the House of Lords, and leave everything else as it is. 
What is the question which now immediately succeeds? It is 
this—What is to become of them ? Are they to be excluded from 
public life altogether, or are they to be allowed to sit in tho 
House of Commons, and to become for that purpose a part of the 
people ? On the former hypothesis, how is their exclusion to bo 
justified ? On what principle could we cut off from all share in the 
management of the national affairs a body of men confessedly tho 
flower of the nation, whether we regard their brains, their culture, 
their property, their extended knowledge of tho world, or their 
early initiation into the practical business of life ? With what face 
could wo meet posterity after having robbed them of this inestim¬ 
able clement of greatness in tho government of our common 
country ? The madness of Atys would be nothing to the madness 
of England were she in a fit of frenzy to deprive herself of the 
services of an order famous through the whole world for tho wisdom, 
energy, and patriotism which it has exhibited for years; to which we 
are indebted for our liberties in tho past, and which may yet pre¬ 
serve them in the future; and which in our own generation has dis¬ 
played on many great public questions a statesmanship, a breadth of 
view, and a loftiness of tone, confessedly not to be found in the 
House of Commons. Shall England, the mother of Parliamentary 
eloquence, just when aU men are lamenting its decline, destroy the 
only stage on which it still lingers, where some faint echoes of tho 
past may still be heard to tell us of its noonday glory, and bid us 
not despair of morning ? 

But suppose the thing done: suppose we did actually declare that 
the Peers of England should no longer sit either in their own House, 
or any other: in that case we must allow them to have votes for 
members of the House of Commons. If we disestablish them, we 
must at least enfranchise them. This would be inevitable. They 
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could not be the only class in the country, possessed of enormoofi 
property and bearing enormous public burdens, who possessed no 
voice in the representation. But the moment you give a Peer A 
vote you relieve him from the obligation not to use his influence at 
elections. And consider what that influence would be P Imagine a 
Duke of Bedford, or a Duke of Westminster, canvassing in person ft 
metropolitan bofough! Imagine his social influence! Let us picture 
to ourselves the whole body of the nobility free to exercise all the 
means at their disposal, personal, social, or territorial, to turn the 
scale at an election. Can anybody doubt the result? Would not 
the Eadicals cry out that, after all, these men had been safer where 
they were ? 

If, on the other hand, we did see the folly and injustice of exclud¬ 
ing the English nobility from all share in the government of the 
country, and allowed them to take their chance with other men of 
being returned to the House of Commons, the power and influence 
of which we have already spoken would, of course, be quadrupled. 
They would bring far greater strength to Conservatism than they 
are capable of imparting to it now. According to the present 
arrangement, the Conservative power of tho country is cut in two. 
Then it would bo united. Now it can be beaten in detail. Then it 
could not. Now the Conservative Peers often shrink from acting on 
their principles for fear of a collision with the Commons. Then 
they would not. All that we have said of the influence which a 
Peer could exercise in favour of candidates at elections would be 
doubly true when tho Peer was tho candidate himself. The 
“ interest ” which certain great families still possess is, no doubt, a 
most cfiective weapon. But add to this the direct and immediate 
influence of a great territorial magnate, the effect of his own pre¬ 
sence and personal solicitations on the minds of neighbours and 
dependents, and we have a power in operation irresistible, except by 
another of the same description. Peers often have what country 
gentlemen have not—large possessions and influence in our great 
towns. Here would be another fleld for their exertions. In intel¬ 
lectual ability they need fear no comparison with the Commons; 
and, on the whole, there seems every reason to believe that if the 
House of Commons were thrown open to tho Lords, the latter would 
secure a very large proportion of seats in it. The consequence is 
indisputable. Instead of fighting Radicalism at a disadvantage, 
dogged by the odium of privilege, and afraid to strike too hard, 
for fear the sword should shiver in its grasp, aristocracy would then 
meet its enemy on equal terms, free to use its own strength to the 
uttermost, side by side with its cousins and clansmen, from whom it 
is at present separated, and able to concentrate its whole force on the 
most vulnerable point of its antagonist. It is scarcely too much to 
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say that the admission of Peers to the House of Commons would 
ensure the permanent preponderance of Conservative principles in 
the government of this country as long as ParliaTnent existed. 

The Kadicals may say, perhaps, We are not such fools as we look. 
All the influence and property and power that you mention will be 
taken care of. We have no intention of abolishing the House of 
Lords till we have cut the claws of the landowners, * By the time we 
have carried our programme through the House of Commons we 
shall have nothing to fear from the aristocracy. That is to say, con¬ 
fiscation is to precede abolition, instead of following it. But ndw 
what is the process by which this system of jirevenient plunder is to 
be carried out ? It is sure to bo rejected by the Lords themselves; 
and then the House is to bo abolished. But we fail to see how the 
Kadicals are the forwarder for that, unless they could contrive so to 
manage things as to leave time for the carriage of their Land Act 
between the dissolution of the Upper House and the return of a new 
Parliament. But it is barely conceivable that measures of this mag¬ 
nitude should bo completed within so short an interval. For we 
must bear in mind that to cut down the property of the large land¬ 
owners to the extent required, in order to prevent them from 
exorcising the influence on which I ha\o relied, would involve a 
revolution little short, in some respects, of what took place in 
France. And to suppose that this could be accomplished in England 
peaceably, legally, and thoroughly in the course of three or four 
years is almost an outrage on common sense. It certainly does not 
follow that such a thing is impossible. But it is so extremely 
improbable, that the Eadicals, we should think, are trusting to 
slower processes to bring about the consummation of their policy. 
Dissolve the House of Lords, they may reason ; divorce the nobility 
from all political and Parliamentary duties; curtail their local 
jurisdiction within the narrowest possible limits, or annul it alto¬ 
gether ; and time will do the rest. The anomaly of a territorial 
aristocracy without corresponding public duties may safely bo left 
to work its own destruction. The influence of a Peer will diminish 
every day when he is no longer an hereditary senator or a provin¬ 
cial administrator. His power of averting a territorial revolution 
may last for a little while after the extinction of his House, but not 
for long. We will chance that; and if our calculations are mis¬ 
taken, on us be the consequences. 

There is considerable force in this reasoning. There can be no 
doubt that the surest way of ruining any aristocracy is to reduce it 
to enforced idleness. Local duties make resident landlords. Parlia¬ 
mentary duties make useful public servants. Both alike create a 
sense of responsibility. Popular on their own estates, and respected 
by the nation in general, the nobility and gentry have little to fear 
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from any partial discontent or disaffection fomented by a ebaraoter 
of which England has always been suspicious—the town-bred dema¬ 
gogue, who knows no more of the system of English rural life than 
the tub on which he stands. But put it in his power to point to a 
large class of men in the possession of great estates, which have 
always hitherto entailed the gratuitous discharge of political and 
social functions, entirely released from their obligations, and doing 
nothing in return for their possessions, and the position of affairs is 
ohangod. I know it may be said that as nothing is expected of men 
who have inherited large fortunes in personal property or in busi¬ 
ness, there is no reason why anything more should bo expected of 
men who have inherited the land. This is plausible; and perhaps 
the argument might bo stated in a form which Would also make it 
seem just. But we may say, in a different sense from that in which 
the phrase is commonly used, noblesse oblige. Whether founded in 
fact, or not, an ineradicable belief prevails in the popular mind that 
the tenure of land is part of a political system, and rests on the 
understanding that the holders of it shall bo accountable for the per¬ 
formance of certain spocidc duties. All property, no doubt, has its 
duties as well as its rights. But personal property was amassed in 
days when this maxim had ceased to be enforced, and was regarded 
only as a moral obligation which it must be left to every man's con¬ 
science to recognise or not. The obligations of a great landholder 
are something more than this. There is undoubtedly something in 
tho possession of land which confers a dignity on the owner not 
derivable from any other kind of property; and this comes from two 
sources, the historical associations connected with it, and the actual 
power which it convoys. It is something to occupy a position which 
has come down to us from crusaders and cavaliers ; it is something 
to fulfil duties which can be described as follows:— 

“ The position "which is happily held as a class by landlords in this country— 
position marked by reaidenco, by per8on<il faraiharity, and by sympathy "with 
the people among whom they live, by long traditional connection handed on 
from generation to generation, and marked by a constant discharge of duty in 
every form that can bo suggested—be it as to the administration ot justice, bo it 
as to the defence of the country, bo it as to tho supply of social, or spiritual, or 
moral, or educational wants; be it for any purpose whate\or that is recognised 
as good or beneficial in a civilised society.” * 

On the practical power and influence which such a position carries 
with it it is needless to expatiate; as it is, also, to point out that it is 
impossible to sever from each other the various attributes of the 
territorial system which Mr. Gladstone here enumerates. They must 
stand or fall together. If we destroy or make impossible this “ con¬ 
stant discharge of duty," the "long traditional connection" will 

(1) Mr. Gladstone; speech on Irish Land Bill, February 17, 1870. 
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surely follow in the wake of it. Englishmen kDow the value of 
landed property by the store which everybody sets upon it. They 
know that there is something which makes it precious over and above 
its material profits; and they feel that this something—may I call it 
the moral value of the land ?—is to be paid for otherwise than in 
money, by the exorcise, that is, of all those functions and those virtues 
which the Prime Minister has so felicitously described. The money 
value of the soil may have declined, its pecuniary burdens may have 
increased, it may at present bo an “unprofitable investment”; but 
what of that ? Such considerations as these, deeply as they may 
affect the smaller gentry, are almost sickening in their pettiness 
from the lips of men of large landed fortune. The position of an 
English nobleman at the present day, with an estate suitable to his 
rank, is still one of the most enviable and dignified which the 
civilised world has to show; and one which should make the holder 
of it cheerfully submit to many burdens which, if not absolutely 
equitable, do at all events reconcile the people to the privileges and 
power which he enjoys. In this sense I say noblesse oblige. 

By the extinction of the House of Lords, however, the nobility, 
being deprived of the power of performing one moiety of the duties 
which they have inherited from the past, and by the abridgment of 
their local functions being deprived in a measure of the other, 
would not, it is thought, be long able to retain the rest, and would 
have to listen to the question, “Why cumber they the groundSuch 
is one process of reasoning which the Radicals may possibly adopt. 
They may think it impossible that, with all their advantages, tho 
Peers could retain their influence if cut off from both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Having examined so far the objection taken to the House of 
Lords that it constantly opposes itself to the declared will of tho 
people, and also the probable consequences in which the suppression 
of it would involve us, I should like to take a further step, and 
inquire how far tho House of Lords ever really does oppose itself to 
the declared will of the people. That it may postpone the complete 
fulfilment of that will is of course true. But what more can it 
do ? And it is clearly in the interest of tho people themselves, in 
whatever sense we may use the term, that it should do that much. 

The “ declared will of the people ” is a phrase very glibly used; 
and it seems to be taken for granted that tho Radical Party is the 
Divinely appointed interpreter of it. We need concern ourselves no 
more with definitions of the word people; for what wo are about to 
say will apply as well to one definition as another. And first of all 
it is necessary to point out that the “ declared will of tho people ” 
cannot be the will of the majority of the House of Commons at any 
time existing, or on any point that may arise. First of all, because 
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if it were, the people would never turn out that majority in order to 
replace it by another of a totally different way of thinking* As, 
however, it does do this, it is clear that there does come a timn 
when the House of Commons is not in unison with public feeling. 
But we have little need of argument to prove this; for we have 
Mr. Bradlaugh himself declaring that the present House of Commons^ 
with a Liberal majority of a hundred and fifty, is “ out of harmony 
with the people.” But at all events, if the Commons are out of 
harmony with the people on one point, they may be on another. 
Disagreement between the two, then, on a single question is enough 
to negative the theory that the House of Lords, in disagreeing with 
the House of Commons, is necessarily opposing “ the declared will of 
the people.” We have no right to assume that, in protesting against 
the Irish Committee of the House of Lords, the Commons were more 
“ in harmony with the people ” than in refusing admission to Mr. 
Bradlaugh. Wo have some reasons, indeed, for thinking the reverse. 
When the Irisli Land Act was under discussion last year, certain 
clauses were allowed to pass on the understanding that the Act 
would be administered in a different spirit from that which has been 
actually exhibited. We say allowed to pass, because enough Liberal 
members were opposed to them to have insured their rejection had 
not these assurances been given. Suppose, then, these assurances 
had not been given, and a majority of the newly returned House of 
Commons, fresh from the scrutiny of the platform, and redolent of 
the soil which gave them birth, bad rejected these provisions, would 
they have been opposing “ the declared will of the people ” ? If 
they would not have been doing so then, neither can the House of 
Lords be doing so now. If they u'ouM have been doing so then, it is 
plain that a majority of the House of Commons can never bo taken 
as an infallible exponent of public opinion. If it is not so within 
a year of its election, it is less and less likely to be so with every 
successive year of its existence, giving birth, as it must, to new 
questions, new ideas, and new developments of polic 3 \ 

We see, in the second place, by the result of particular 
elections, coming perhaps immediately after the verdict of a general 
election, how uncertain public opinion is, and how dangerous it must 
be to assert at any given moment that such and such is “ the will 
of the people.” Sometimes these bye-elections arc the backward roll 
of the billow, sometimes the ebb of the tide. Who is to say which, 
till the knowledge of public opinion has been reduced to a science ? 
During the administration of Lord Palmerston, from 1859 to 1866, 
the Conservatives, who were in a minority at the general election, 
won seat after seat at the bye-elections, till at the next dissolution of 
Parliament the two parties were very nearly equal. Yet these victories 
meant nothing; for the elections of 1865 returned a larger Liberal 

X X 2 
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majority than ever. During the first administration of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone the same phenomena were exhibited, and this time they meant 
a great deal: a reaction which transferred the majority from the 
Liberals to the Conservatives. During Lord Beaconsfield’s govern¬ 
ment very few changes occurred; but in this case the steadiness of 
the constituencies afforded no better clue to the real feeling of the 
nation than their fickleness in the days of Lord Palmerston had done 
then. Now, with these facts before us, is it not absurd to talk of the 
House of Lords running counter to the declared will of the people? 
But what the House of Lords can do, and does do, is to save the 
people, through the action of their nominal representatives, from 
running counter to their own will. The time has gone by when 
the Lords could do more than this, or think of doing more than this. 
But in doing this much they are performing not only a most useful 
and constitutional, but also a truly popular oflSce. 

Of course if the House of Lords, immediately after a general election 
in which an appeal had been made to the people on a particular 
question, threw out a measure sent up to them by the House of 
Commons in accordance with the popular verdict, they would be 
really flying in the face of the declared will of the people. But they 
have never done this since 1831; and there are no signs at present 
that they are likely to do so any more. They did not do so in 1848. 
They did not do so in 1869. They did not do so in 1870. Since 
the present Government has been in power Ireland has so nearly 
monopolised public attention that people have come to suppose it 
must have occupied a much larger share of it at the last general 
election than, to the best of my memory, it did. I have not read 
through the election speeches of the various members of the 
Ministry, and therefore on this point I am open to correction. But 
I have gone through the Midlothian addresses of Mr. Gladstone in 
the previous October; and nobody would infer from these that 
Ireland was the question of the day, or that if a dissolution was to 
occur within the next six months the appeal to the people would be 
for a “ mandate ” on the Trish question. I cannot find that the “ will 
of the people ” was either sought or declared on this subject during 
the great struggle of 1880. The House of Lords, therefore, had no 
reason to suppose that in rejecting the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill it was resisting the will of the people; nor has anything occurred 
since to convey that impression to the mind of any impartial man. 
It is on questions of this nature that the House must exercise its 
discretion. If it makes a mistake it must take the consequences. 
But it is better that it should misinterpret public opinion a hundred 
times, when by so doing it merely delays a policy which the popular 
judgment would affirm, than that for fear of doing so it should allow 
a single bad measure to pass which the popular judgment would 
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reject. Let us supposej for instance, that during Lord Beaconsfield’s 
government the Liberals, and not the Conservatives, had been ttie 
majority in the House of Lords, and that the majority had thrown 
out, let us say, the Elementary Education Bill of 1876, a measure 
which was even passionately resisted at the time by the Liberal 
Party in the House of Commons. Should we have heard anything 
then of tho House of Lords running counter to the “ declared will of 
the people ?** No; it would have lH‘en said then, and said very j ustly, 
that the House of Lords was holding over for the consideration of 
another Parliament a measure which had never been fairly before tho 
constituencies. And this, in fact, is what the House of Lords does as 
often as it throws out Bills sent up to it by tho House of Commons. 
The act is an appeal to the people, insuring them the opportunity 
of fully considering proposals which have not been submitted to 
them before. The Peers may legitimately refuse to bo bound by tho 
decision of tho court below, and carry their case to the supreme 
appellate tribunal—the people of Great Britain. 

It seems to mo that so far from this being an anti-popular pro¬ 
ceeding, it is one eminently calculated to maintain both the liberty 
and the power of tho people, and thoroughly in harmony with the 
principle of self-government. It is the only thing, in fact, which 
stands between the people and a septennial dictatorship, and is, 
indeed, as I have elsewhere pointed out, a kind of substitute for 
triennial Parliaments. And Liberals will do well to remember that 
with a Conservative House of Commons they, too, have something 
to hope from a Conservative House of Lords, in which Party 
feeling never runs so high as it docs in tho Lower House. Had the 
Conservative Part}^ after the last election, come back, as it was 
generally supposed they would come back, with a small majority, 
the previous action of tho House of Lords would almost certainly 
have paved the way for tho adoption of the Burials Bill. Supposing 
the Radicals to have their way, they may yet live to exclaim, under 
another Conservative House of Commons, “ Would to God we had 
the Lords back again! ” 

The House of Lords, being filled up by hereditary succession, tes¬ 
tifies to the political obligations of landed property in tho most 
emphatic manner. Its existence amounts to a declaration that the 
possession of a sufficient estate in land carries with it the constitu¬ 
tional duty of taking a part in tho government of tho country. 
There is no question of appointment. Every nobleman sncceeds 
to these duties as an integral part and parcel of his inheritance. He 
is as much bound to engage in Parliamentary business as to look 
after his farms and woods. Destroy the one inheritance, and it is 
thought that it may be comparatively easy to destroy tho other. 
We have still, therefore to consider whether, if it is desirable to 
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maintain our territorial system for the sake of the House of Lords, 
it may not be equally desirable to maintain the House of Lords for 
the sake of our territorial system. If the latter has claims on our 
support, it will strengthen the case which I have here, however 
feebly, endeavoured to lay before the public in favour of the former. 
The landed interest, which finds its only perfect representation in 
the House of Lords, is a great deal more than either the Peerage or 
the squirearchy. As Lord Beaconsfield pointed out in tho speech 
which I have already quoted, it includes the peasantry and the 
farmers in our villages, the population of our agricultural towns, the 
Church, the magistracy, and, indeed, the whole provincial adminis¬ 
tration of tho country—whatever, in fact, either lives by or is con¬ 
nected with tho land. I merely recall this passage for the sake 
of showing what a va&t number of people are in one way or another 
interested in tho conditions and tenure of landed property; and it 
seems that all these ought rightly to be included in what, by a con¬ 
venient ellipsis, we call tho landed interest. And tho question I 
would ask is this : whether, if our present system works for the 
benefit of all these classes, it justifies itself or not ? To plunge into 
the whole controversy respecting tho distribution of tho soil, the 
value of peasant proprietors, and tho relations between landlord 
and tenant, which now foams and frets on every side of us, is even 
further from my intention than it is from my present thesis. But 
there is a half-way house .between those M'ho would keep things as 
they are and those who would completely remodel us on the principle 
of equality, which suggests a remark or two more immediately 
connected with our subject. 

Those reformers, if sm.h there be—for sometimes their presence 
among us is denied—who arc for abolishing largo estates altogether, 
and leaving no man enough to raise him much above the level of 
his fellows: those who would destroy the character of the land as 
a source of social distinction: have a philosophy of their own, with 
which I shall not on this occasion meddle. We are a long way as 
yet from the acceptance of it: our j)olitical climate is against it, and 
many unlikely events must come to pass before it can begin even to 
bud. The patient enthusiast brooding over a bubble has in all ages 
of the world been an object of derision. But such is not my 
estimate of his merits. The self-sacrifice and self-denial which men 
exhibit in pui*suit of phantoms would, if devoted to the cause of 
truth, change the face of the world. I would speak with all respect, 
therefore, of those who think that in ^ho principle of territorial 
equality is to be found the philosopher’s stone which would turn all the 
baser metal of society into gold. In this theory there is, at all events, 
a moral element which I respect. They do sincerely believe that it 
would increase the happiness and virtue of large masses of mankind. 
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But the other class of reformers to which I have referred proceed 
virtually on the very opposite principle, and would oliminate the 
moral element which now distinguishes the tenure of land ^together. 
As these last, however—^those, that is, who have nothing to say to 
the size or distribution of estates, but object only to the hereditary 
devolution of them—really have what the others have not, some 
chance of reducing their theories to practice, it is with a view to 
those that the following observations are tendered. 

Our contention is, that if the present system of large estates is to 
be maintained, it is much better that they should be as far as pos¬ 
sible hereditary. The rolling stone gathers no moss j and property 
which is always changing hands gathers round itself no sentiment. 
Most of my readers are, I hope, acquainted Avith* the beautiful lines 
of Tennyson in which he describes the effect of a stranger taking 
possession of his old home. The old familiar objects—the flower, 
the tree, the brook—shall all remain unnoted and unloved: 

“Till from the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blow, 

And year by year the landscape grow 
Familiar to the stranger’s child.” 

For the tree, the flower, and the bush substitute the cottager and 
the farmer ; the whole circle of dependents and neighbours linked 
by hereditary ties to the family which oavus the soil, by relations of 
immemorial kindliness, and all those social charities which in rural 
life alone is there any opportunity of cultivating: and you have my 
meaning when I speak of the moral value of tho hereditary principle. 
As tho Laureate has stated it, where a property passes to strangers 
at the death of each successive owner, scarcely has tho “ fresh associa¬ 
tion ” begun to bloAV ere it, too, is cut off. And, what is more, the 
temporary owners of sueli properties will in very many instances be 
men who do not care to cultivate the sentiment. Why should they, 
if their sons and grandsons are not to come after them, and inherit 
the sympathies and affections which themselves have planted ? The 
enormous loss which society would experience by the excision of all 
these elements from rural life, who can protend to estimate ? The 
country poor would then become almost as the city poor; if not abso¬ 
lutely xmknown to those on whose property they resided, objects of 
no interest or affection to them, human chattels that passed with the 
estate, and no more. The poor, in turn, Avould sec only the splendour 
of the rich, and none of their virtues. The sharpness of tho contrast 
would be immeasurably aggravated, and I cannot but think that in 
this state of things would lurk a danger to social order infinitely 
more to be deprecated than any of the evils which are so freely 
imputed to feudalism. Wo have destroyed all, or almost aU, the 
old ties between employers and employed in other walks of industry; 
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between master and servant in our own bouses; and would it b® 
well, I ask, now to do away with the only form of property still left 
which maintains, between the rich and the poor, relations not exclu¬ 
sively commercial ? 

Of this description of property the House of Lords is par excels 
knee the representative; and though it is not meant that the 
existence of an hereditary House of Parliament is essential to the pre¬ 
servation of it, yet it W'ill hardly be denied that it has a very 
important bearing on it, and that the deliberate abolition of the 
House of Lords would probably be undertaken by a Party whoso 
ulterior object was the abolition of the territorial aristocracy. 

If I have said nothing about the reform of the House of Lords, it 
is simply because I. have no faith in a reformed House of Lords. In 
the foregoing pages I have answered certain objections to the Par¬ 
liamentary action of the House of Lords, and I have endeavoured to 
sketch the embarrassments which would await us in dealing with a 
disestablished Peerage. But, to my mind, the principal value of the 
House of Lords is that it is the special embodiment of our ancient 
territorial constitution, with all those benignant influences which the 
present Prime Minister a8.slgns to it. “This fixed and happy 
usage,” says he, in the speech already noticed, “ I take to be a just 
relic and true descendant of the feudal system.” And of this fixed 
and happy usage the House of Lords is the centre and mainstay. I 
have heard of no reform which would not weaken its feudal founda¬ 
tion, and diminish its capacity for fulfilling this important object. 
In securing an appeal to the people on questions not previously sub¬ 
mitted to them, the House of Lords performs another most useful 
and necessary duty, for by its action in this respect it largely con¬ 
tributes to the finality of our Parliamentary settlements. For the 
discharge of this duty its independence is above all things essential, 
and I know of no reform which would not tend to curtail its 
independence. The House of Lords is a representative assembly, 
and with the Bishops, the Law Lords, and the military and naval 
Peers, represents the ^lite of the professions, and enables the Govern¬ 
ment and the country to have the advice and assistance of a body of 
counsellors not very easily to be matched. If we could have more 
of these without impairing the character of the House as the repre¬ 
sentative and guardian of the hereditary principle, it might be well. 
But I presume that we cannot. For its knowledge of business the 
House is pre-eminently distinguished; and the conclusion seems to be 
that those who are in earnest in talking of the reform of th® House 
of Lords, are really contemplating the extinction of all those attri¬ 
butes through which it represents and preserves the nobler and more 
generous elements of English feudalism. 

The House of Lords, as I have said, represents the ancient political 
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obligations of landed property, and is, at tbo same time, the pilllar of 
the territorial system from which flow the social benefits so glowingly 
described by the great Liberal statesman of the day. To this it may 
be added that the possession of an hereditary estate gives a mwi an 
interest in his country which no other kind of property can give. 
There are, no doubt, a few great mercantile establishments which 
have descended in the same family from generation to generation, and 
for which the members of them doubtless feel a kind of attachment 
akin to that which is inspired by territorial patrimonies. But it 
cannot be the same in degree, and where it exists at all is an excep¬ 
tion comparatively so rare that we hardly need take it into account. 
The owners of personal property can feel no sentiment about shares 
and consols. The o>vner of a landed estate bought only to bo sold 
again can feel no pang at parting with it. All alike could turn 
their property into money, and carry it off to some remote land, 
without the rupture of any tie whatever. But the head of an old 
fjunily estate cannot do this. I am not now referring to entails or 
any legal impediments, but to the moral ties which bind him to it; 
ties more Avcighty than a thousand settlements; to the poetry of 
antiquity; to the romance of that connection with the past which 
attaches to hereditary properties; to the love which he bears for it 
as the inheritance of his fathers, and the pride which he takes in it 
as the monument of their greatness. I need say nothing of the 
domestic and personal associations uhich cluster round a property 
of the kind. It is enough that rather than part with it or with the 
position which it gives, rather than seo the dignity and prosperity of 
the order with which it connects him impaired or destroyed, there 
is no sacrifice that a man would not make, no privations which he 
would not cheerfully endure, provided they were efficient for the pur¬ 
pose. A merchant or banker might be as great a man at New York 
as in London, An English nobleman can nowhere be so great as 
in England, and the greatness of England, therefore, can be so 
precious to no one as to him. The patriotism which springs from 
such motives may be called selfishness; but the selfishness of an 
aristocracy may be the salvation of a community, if national in¬ 
dependence and national greatness bo considered worth saving. 
Perhaps they are not; perhaps all such things are idle superstitions, 
invented, as we are told religion was, by an interested class. To 
those who think differently, who are weak enough still to attach any 
value to an old wife’s tale, we dedicate these pages, believing that 
among all shades of politicians such men are to be found, though all 
may not have equally considered the utility of the House of Lords in 
promoting the objects which are dear to them. 


T. E. Eebbel. 



WINTERING IN THE SNOW: A STUDY OF THE 
MOUNTAIN AIR CURE. 


WiinN I first visited the Engadine and the Davos Valley in the 
autumn vacation of 1869, the question of the cure of consumption by 
a prolonged residence in these high mountain valleys was just 
bcf^nning to engage the attention of English' physicians. The 
wider general question whether consumptive patients generally 
should or should not be sent to elevated situations had already been 
the subject of much discussion, and the evidence in favour of an 
affirmative answer to the question appeared to be unusually strong. 
Rut the evidence which has been collected on this point tends to 
prove that immunity from consumption does not follow any particular 
level of elevation as had at one time been suggested, and it would 
seem that the mere amount of elevation must bo eliminated from the 
•discussion. It is admitted that the altitude of immunity from 
phthisis varies in different latitudes, descending in proportion as we 
pass from the equator to the poles. In the tropics it is necessary to 
ascend to an elevation of between 8,.500 and 9,000 feet. In the 
Peruvian Andes, for instance, patients are sent to mountain valleys 
reaching an altitude of nearly 10,000 feet. In Mexico they ascend 
to valleys 6,500 and 7,000 feet above tho sca*lcvcl. On the other 
hand, in the Pyrenees, wo arc assured that at elevations varying 
from 1,760 feet (Bagneres de Bigorre) to 4,580 feet (Gavamie), 
phthisis is equally rare. In Switzerland some localities not more 
than 3,000 feet above the sea appear as free from phthisis as others 
of twice that elevation. In the Black Forest and in the Harz 
Mountains of Germany it is stated that consumption is extremely 
rare at the comparatively moderate height of 1,400 to 2,500 feet; 
while Dr. Brchmer asserts that in tho neighbourhood of Gorbersdorf, 
in Silesia (1,700 feet), he has never seen phthisis amongst tho inha¬ 
bitants. 

These statements seem to point clearly to the conclusion that the 
freedom which any particular locality may appear to enjoy from this 
disease is independent of its mere elevation, and duo in part to other 
conditions. This view is further supported by the fact that at 
Andermatt and at Splugen, each about 4,700 feet above tho sea, 
phthisis is known to occur, while at Klostcrs, which is 700 feet lower, 
it is unknown. Moreover, it has long been known that a sea voyage 
is, in some cases, one of the most effectual means at our disposal for 
arresting tho progress of phthisis. It would seem, then, that under 
certain conditions, the iect-level is as curative of consumption as the 
highest inhabited valleys. 
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One of the conditions common to life during a sea voyage and to 
life in a high mountain valley is the mechanical purity of the air 
that is breathed, and its entire freedom from organic admixture. 
We know that the air of large densely populated cities and towns is 
filled with impurities, both organic and inorganic, and doubtless in 
many localities this floating dust is largely composed of filthy 
putrescent organic matters or infective particles capable, under 
certain circumstances, of exciting or convoying disease. It is 
amongst those who have to live in the worst parts of this unwhole¬ 
some town atmosphere tbit phthisis is most rife and fatal, and there¬ 
fore to the absence of these impurities in the air of elevated regions, 
as well as in that of the open sea, we may reasonably attribute their 
beneficial influence in preventing or arresting tubercular disease. 

Most of the localities which have been mentioned above as enjoy¬ 
ing an immunity from tuberculous disease of the lungs are charac¬ 
terized by a pure and dry atmosphere, a dry subsoil, and a scanty 
population, and it has been shown that in certain favoured localities 
in our own country, where these conditions of dryness of subsoil, thin¬ 
ness of population, and purity and dryness of the atmosphere do 
exist, there also the occurrence of cases of phthisis is very rare. Too 
much importance must not bo attached to tho statements made by 
medical men who reside in high and i ei y thinly populated districts— 
such, for example, as the Upper Engadine or the Davos Valley—to 
the effect that cases of consumption are rarely observed there. These 
statements are, no doubt, peifectly true, but what is their value? 
If consumption bo a disease engendered by city life, by malaria, 
by overcrowding, by breathing a damp contaminated atmosphere, 
we should expect it to disappear in localities where all these con¬ 
ditions are levorsed. 

It may be interesting to inquire briefly into the nature of the 
evidence upon which reliance is placed to support the view that 
elevated districts arc those best suited to phthisical patients. Before 
we were in possession of all the evidence that has been derived from 
the results of the past ten years’ experience at Davos, the strongest 
and the most unequivocal was that derived from the experience of 
medical practitioners resident in the large towns at the base of the 
Peruvian Andes, and in other similar tropical stations. 

In these localities consumption is very rife, and it has long been 
the estabhshed mode of treatment there to remove the patients so 
afflicted, as early as possible, to one or other of those sheltered 
valleys at great elevations, which the slopes of the Andes afford in 
abundance. Dr. Archibald Smith, of Lima, was one of the first to 
coll the attention of the medical profession to this method of treat¬ 
ment. He stated the fact that in the Peruvian Andes immunity 
from phthisis was coniraonly observed at an elevation of between 
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7.500 and 6,500 feet No plan of treatment could be more rational 
than to remove the consumptive patient from the hot, datup, reeking, 
malarious atmosphere of the densely populated town, in which he 
had been attacked, to the pure, clear, dry, invigorating air of the 
adjacent mountain valleys. There is no need to marvel at the 
efficacy of such a process, nor does it afford any reasonable ground 
for assuming that, in every part of the world, very elevated mountain 
valleys are the best localities for the treatment of phthisical cases. 
It is very well known that, in temperate climates, some moderately 
elevated regions enjoy a greater immunity from tubercular disease 
than others of perhaps twice their altitude. Local conditions other 
than the single one of mere elevation determine the suitability or 
otherwise of each particular district. 

When this discussion first commenced, the advocates of Davos and 
the Upper Engadine as winter sanatoria for consumptive patients, 
who were not so numerous then as they are now, laid much stress on 
the statement that scrofulous disease was unknown amongst the 
natives of the Upper Engadine and of the Davos Valley ; and that 
when the inhabitants of the lower districts of Switzerland became 
affected with scrofula, they were restored to health on migrating to 
these districts. We were further told, that although fatal cases of 
consumption had occurred there, the disease had invariably been 
imported. We had to place against this statement another which was 
also made on the authority of the medical men residing at these 
places, to the effect that deaths from inflammation of the lungs, 
from pleurisy, and from catarrhal fever were common ; and we could 
not help associating this with another admitted fact, namely, that 
consumption is a common sequel in our own country to these inflam¬ 
matory affections ; and we we^-e then compelled to ask the question, 
would not many of these acute attacks which prove rapidly fatal in 
the Engadine have merged, in a warmer climate, into those chronic 
conditions which are never developed there because of the fatal 
severity of the primary disease ? 

But when we had admitted the full significance of the fact that the 
natives of these localities are free from tubercular disease, it was 
met by another fact, viz. that such was also the case in many parts 
of Europe, at not more than half this elevation, where the population 
was sparse, and the atmosphere drj and pure. Many such places 
are known, and a diligent search would probably discover many 
more. One important fact appeared to come out of the inquiry so far 
as it had at that time advanced, viz. that a moderate elevation of 

1.500 to 3,000 feet was as useful in some parts of the world as an 
altitude of from 7,000 to 10,000 feet in others. 

So long ago as October 16th, 1869,1 called attention, in an article 
in the Medical Times and Gazette of that date, to the reputation that 
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Davos was gaining as a winter resort for oonsamptive patients. St. 
Moritz has hitherto been quite unable to compete with Davos as a 
winter resort. While the number of winter visitors to Davos had 
increased from 70 in the year 1869-70 to 500 in the year 1876-6, 
we find a writer in a daily paper of the latter date stating of St. 
Moritz, No one has had the hardihood to pass the winter either 
there or at the Berinakof, in Samaden, since 1872 until the present 
season, notwithstanding the favourable testimony as to climate, com¬ 
forts, and amusements of the very few who stayed through that and 
the three preceding winters," and he very appropriately adds— 

“ Several proprietors of hotels and pensions at St. Moritz advertise that their 
ostablishmonts aro open the whole year, inspired partly by the success of Davos 
(between the Untcr-Engadin and the Prnttigau) as a wi^er residence for oon- 
Mumptivo patients, partly by the well-known inclination of some eminent 
doctors towards a dry-cold in preference to a damp-warm climate in certain 
stages of lung disease. They scarcely seem to realise, however, the extent to 
which provision must bo made for delicate patients above the requirements of 
ordinary summer visitors, or even of themselves in winter. Double windows, 
adequate means of heating rooms and passages, carpets, arcades, and loggias 
for exorcise in bad weather, indoor amusements, such as billiard-tables and 
pianos—all these the doctor recommending a novel and extreme treatment 
should be able to guarantee. Such provision has, doubtless, materially assisted 
the increasing success of Davos.” 

Writing on the 30th October, he says, “ Already I have expe¬ 
rienced the novel situation of being unable to sit out in the snow 
because of the heat, the sun’s rays, intensified by the universal 
whiteness, being at times quite overpowering.” He concludes by 
bearing testimony that the evil reputation the Engadine once had in 
the matter of food is no longer merited, and that the most exacting 
and fastidious need no longer complain against either the quality or 
the cooking of the food. 

Since those letters were written the merits of Davos as a winter 
station have been repeatedly before the public and the medical pro¬ 
fession ; and the number of winter residents has increased to such an 
extent that one of its most distinguished literary supporters and 
advocates, Mr. J. A. Symonds, writing in the Pa// J/a// Gazette from 
that place, in January of this year, says— 

“ The Nemesis wbiob attends sudden prosperity already hovers over Davos, 
and if the place increases at its present rate the ruin will be as speedy as the 
rise. 

“Four years’ experience has not shaken my belief in the value of a high 
mountain climate for certain classes of pulmonary invalids; though I am bound 
to say that the hopes I entertained and publicly expressed after a few months’ 
residence in Davos have been considerably damped by what I have since 
observed. At the same time this long experience convinces me that the prin¬ 
ciples upon which an Alpine cure can be expected have been steadily neglected 
here. When I first knew the place it was a little village, furnished with a few 
hotels for the reception of strangers. The life was primitively simple, the air 
quite pure, the houses far apart and of moderate dimensions. Since then it has 
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rapidly expanded, and the expansion has brought the following bad conse¬ 
quences;—1. There is now a perceptible cloud of smoke always hanging over 
the valley, shifting with the wind, but not escaping, and thickening the air to 
a considerable extent. This smoko arises mainly, doubtijsss, from chimneys; 
but it reminds one of the breath of many hundreds of consumptive patients 
aggregated at close quarters. 2. The houses, which have sprung-lip like mush¬ 
rooms, are built with so little attention to the requirements of a sanatorium that 
the main promenade is more than half in shadow. 3. The drainage of the whole 
place is infamous. One portion of the village carries its sewage down into a marsh, 
where it stagnates. Another portion is drained into the stream, which in winter 
is a shallow, open, ice-clogged ditch, exhaling a frozen vapour. To walk by 
the course of this river is now not only disiigreoablo but dangerous. The largc.^ 
hotel frequented by the English has a horrible effluvium axising from the cess¬ 
pool beneath its windows. In the largest hotel Iroquontod by the Germans a 
sjjocios of low fever has recently declared itself. 4. The social amusements of 
a watering-place have boon greatly developed. Dances, concerts, theatres, 
bazaars, private theatricals, picnics, are multiplied. Some entertainments of 
the sort are no doubt not only necessary, but also beneficial. Yet it must bo 
remembered that the peculiar severity of Alpine winter, the pe<!uliar conditions 
under which consumptive people meet together here, ci'owded into rooms arti-, 
ficially heated with stoves, render all but the simplest forms of social gathering 
very dangerous.” 

‘ ‘ The only way of averting some serious catastrophe from a health-resort 
which has deserved popularity, and the principle of which is excellent—the 
only way of preventing Davos from being converted into an ill-diainod, over¬ 
crowded, gas-lighted centre of cosmopolitan disease and second-rate gaiety—is 
to develop rival places of the same typo. The valley of Davos proper, fi’om 
Davos-Kulm or Wolfgang down to Frauonkirch, may bo said to be already 
exhausted for building imrposos. This valley is so narrow and so much 
enclosed with mountains that the further development of any oiio of its hamlets 
is certain to injure tho whole neighbourhood. Its torrent is too thin and 
hampered in its course to act as a common conduit-pipe for drainage. Its 
boasted absonco of wind camses tho additioix of smoko from chimneys or of 
exhalations from cesspools to bo immediately felt in all parts of the district. 
If Davos is to remain what it calls itself—a Luft-Kur-Ort, or “Health I’esort 
of sun and air”—it must learn rather to contract than to expand. I have 
touched upon some of the obvious dangers which thi’eaten Davos. I might 
have gone into more alarming problems, and have raised the question whether 
the accumulation of sick people in hig hotels, which are really consumptive 
hospitals, though not subject to the precautions used in consumptive hospitals, 
is not attended with tho gravest disadvantages. So long as tho hotels remained 
small, and there weto only a few of them in the place, tho peril from this source 
was slight. But tho tendency at Davos has been to enlarge each of tho well- 
established penmna, tp pack tho patients together in as small a space as possible, 
and to build new inns at tho doors of the old ones. All this is done in a climate 
where winter renders double windows and stove-heated buildings indispensable. 
All this is done for a society .where the dying pass their days and nights in 
closest contiguity with those who have some chance of living I Within tho last 
few weeks two cases have come under my notice, one that of a native of Davos 
attached to tho service of the visitors, another that of an English girl, who 
have both contracted lung disease in the place itself, owing, as I believe, to tho 
conditions of life as they have recently been developed hero.” 

Mr. Symonds’s former able advocacy has done so much for Davos 
that this timely warning of his ought to be laid to heart by those 
directly interested in the prosperity of the place, and by those who, 
perhaps, somewhat too indisoriminately recommend, its winter cli- 
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mato to consumptivd patients; for the advocates of Davos, both in 
the medical profession and out of it, have become numerous and 
influential, and the cases which have undoubtedly derived great 
benefit by wintering there now amount to a considerable number. 
Personally I have long been fully convinced of its importance and 
value as a winter sanatorium in suitable and carefully selected oases. 
But it would be unfair and disingenuous to conceal the fact that my 
personal knowledge of the experience of winters at Davos is by no- 
means unchequered by calamities, and some fatal occurrences there 
have been exceedingly sad and unexpected. The experience of 
different winters has varied also greatly as tho seasons themselves 
have varied. 

A writer who is most friendly to Davos^ thus.expresses himself 
on this point:— 

“Another objectionable feature is the strong dosiro that exists among tho 
local medical men and others financially interested in the plnco to suppress 
the number of deaths that annually occur, in order to give a false impression 
as to tho marvellous powers of tho climate to delay death. In fact, wo do not 
hesitate to say that in not a few cases patients who were known to bo hope¬ 
lessly ill have boon hurried elsewhere by order of the medical men, for no other 
reason than that tho Di^vos death-rate might bo kept low. Wo anticipate that 
this statement will lay us open to criticism, if it does not boget flat contradic¬ 
tions ; but, fortunately, wo aro in possession of tho most reliable data to prove 
what wo have written.” 

As I have already said, Davos is situated in a mountain valley in 
the Grisons which runs parallel with the upper valley of the Inn, at a 
distance of about twenty miles north of it. Dr. Frankland makes it 
5,352 feet above the level of tho sea, which is a somewhat higher 
estimate than tho one hitherto current. It is, then, of just the same 
elevation us tho village of Miirren, which is 5,318 feet above tho sea,, 
and only a little lower than Samaden, which is about 5,600 feet. 
But it is not its particular elevation alone which gives to Davos its 
special suitability as a winter resort; for, as we see, Miirren and 
Samaden, so far as mere elevation is concerned, ought to answer 
equally well. We must seek, then, in other local conditions for the 
characteristic qualities of the climate of Davos. So far as purity 
and rarefaction of the air are concerned, it is in almost precisely the 
same position as the adjacent Engadine valley. It is probably only 
in the greater stillness of the atmosphere and in protection from tho 
prevailing local winds that Davos presents any special advantages 
in winter over such resorts as St. Moritz, Pontresina, and Samaden. 
And now that the outcry has been heard, and heard so distinctly,, 
of the overcrowding of Davos and its consequent evils, it becomes 
a question of some interest to what extent and in what casea 
other Alpine resorts may be equally useful as wintet sanatoria? 

(1) " Davo« Platz as aa Alpine Winter StaUon," by J. E. Muddock. 
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Dr. Frankland observes {Proceedings of Royal Society, vol. xxii. 
p. 317)— 

“ The summer climate of Davos is very similar to that of Pontresina and 
St. Moritz in the' neighbouring high valley of the Engadine—cool and rather 
windy; but so soon as the Prattigau and surrounding mountains become 
thickly and, for the winter, permanently covorod with snow, which usually 
happens in November, a new set of conditions come into play, and the winter 
climate becomes exceedingly remarkable. The sky is, as a rule, cloudless, or 
nearly so; and as the solar rays, though very powerful, are incompetent to melt 
the snow, they have vory little effect upon the temperature either of the valley 
or its enclosing mountains: consequently there are no currents of heated air; 
and as the valley is well sheltered from more (feneral atmospheric movements, an 
almost uniform calm premils until the snow melts in spring,*' 

And Mr. Symon^ls, speaking from long personal experience, says of 
the winter climate of Davos— 

“ The position of great rocky masses to north and south is such that the most 
disagreeable winds, whether the keen north wind or the relaxing south, known 
by the dreaded name of fiihn, are fairly excluded. Comparative stillness is a 
great merit of Davos; the best nights and days of winter present a cloudless 
aky, clear frost, and absolutely unstirred atmosphere. March is apt to bo dis¬ 
turbed and stormy; and during the summer months there is a valley-wind, 
which X’ises regularly every morning, and blows for several hours.” 

The valley is from ten to fifteen miles in length, and its direction 
is from north-east to south-west. It is only about half-a-mile 
broad, and protecting mountains rise on each side to the height of 
some 2,000 to 5,000 feet above the level of the valley. About three- 
quarters of a mile above Davos Platz, to the north, is Davos Dtirfli, 
a sunnier spot than Davos Platz, but perhaps not so well protected 
from wind. Still further north is the Davoser See—the Lake of 
Davos—which affords good skating until it becomes too thickly 
covered with snow. At the south-western extremity the valley is 
also well protected and closed in by high mountains. The Upper 
Engadine is, on the contrary, much exposed in this direction, and it 
has often been observed that storms and bad weather frequently 
reach the valley over the low pass of the Male]a. Then, again, 
there are no extensive glaciers and snow-fields in the immediate 
vicinity of the Davos Valley, as there are in the neighbourhood of 
the Engadine, and especially at Pontresina. The smaller size of 
the valley, both in length and breadth, and the nature and position 
of its mountain barriers, the absence in its immediate neighbourhood of 
great snow and ice fields, no doubt contribute to make the winter 
climate of the Davos Valley a milder one than that of the adjacent 
valley of the Inn, and therefore better suited to a large class of 
invalids. But it is a question whether the more vigorous class 
of pulmonary patients, as weU as those who have gained vigour and 
amendment at Davos, would not benefit as much, or perhaps more, in 
some of the Engadine resorts (and St. Moritz is, perhaps, the best 
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«ituated ia that valley for winter residence), where they could escape 
from the evils attending the over-crowding of Davos, and be in a 
locality infinitely more attractive and picturesque in point of 
physical beauties and affording a far greater number of interesting 
excursions. 

The winter snowfall in the Davos valley, as well as in the 
Engadine, begins usually early in November. An early and heavy 
snowfall of three or four feet is considered to promise a good winter. 
The snow continues to fall through November and through a part of 
December. In the roadways it gets beaten down to a depth of three 
or four feet. In good seasons, fine settled weather, with absence of 
snowfall, sets in before the end of December. The atmosphere 
becomes still and calm, the air intensely cold and' dry, and absolutely 
■clear. At night the brilliant starlight, or the cold silvery moonlight 
streaming over the snow-mantled valley, gives it an aspwjt of singular 
beauty The temperature at night often falls very low, frequently 
some degrees below zero. The days are cloudless, with an intensely 
blue sky, and an amount of heat from solar radiation which enables 
invalids to pass many hours sitting in the open air; and the bril¬ 
liancy of the sunshine in mid-winter makes umbrellas and sunshades 
^issential for protection. The instant, however, the sun is withdrawn, 
ithe intense coldness of the air makes itself felt, and a fall of 60 or 
F. is common immediately after sunset, (Jf course all delicate 
invalids should be indoors before this hour. Owing, however, to 
the great dryness of the atmosphere and the absence of wind, the 
■e.xtreme cold at night is by no means so much felt as might bo 
expected. “ There are no patients," says one of the local physicians, 

who cannot, if they are so inclined, sleep with safety with an open 
window during the winter." “ I was recommended," says Mr, 
Symonds, “to be in the open air from sunrise to sunset, to walk for 
two hours in the open air before going to bed, and to sleep with open 
windows. The invalid cun take more liberties with open air in 
Davos than anywhere else," 

Unfortunately weather at Davos is fickle and uncertain as it is 
•elsewhere, nnd a remarkably fine winter may be preceded and followed 
by a remarkably bad one. The winter season 1879—80 was an 
■exceptionally fine one, whereas the preceding winter, 1878—79, had 
been an unusually bad one, and had proved disastrous to many 
invalids here. The relaxing south wind, the Fohn, prevailed to a 
great extent; in consequence, the snow thawed at times in mid-winter, 
and colds, which are rarely caught at Davos, were common. The 
following winter, however, many cases did remarkably well, and 
•“wonderful recoveries" were numerous. There was almost an 
■entire absence of wind, the air was remarkably dry and bracing, and 
for three months there was almost nnintermpted sunshine and clear 
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unclouded skies. Then followed in 1880—81 another bad winter. 
“Davos Platz proved as capricious and fickle as our own damp 
and misty island. The snowfall did not set in until late, and then it 
was singularly light, while a high temperature and fogs and wind wore 
the rule and not the exception. Those people who derived any 
benefit were in a very small minority, while tl^e death-rate amongst 
the visitors rose to an alarming extent.” ^ 

I have before me some records of the. weather at Davos during 
three winter seasons. The first refers to the winter season of 1875— 
76. It is very brief, and divides the days into “clear and fine,” 
“ moderately fine,” and “ bad.” 


In November there were . 

Clear and Fine 
Days. 

. . 12 

Moderately ' 
Fine. 

3 

Bac 

15 

,, December ,, 

>» • 

. . 19 

10 

2 

,, January ,, 

* 

. . 14 

12 

5 

„ February ,, 

>» • 

. . 12 

11 

6 

,, March ,, 

* 

. . 10 

9 

12 


So that out of a total of 152 days there were 67 clear fine days, 
45 moderately fine, and 40 bad days; the two worst months being 
November, when the snow begins to fall, and March, when it begins 
to molt. I take those figures from Mr. ITolsboer’s “ Dio Landschaft 
Davos,” and I presume they are intended to represent a good speci¬ 
men of winter weather there. 

If wo next take the winter 1870—80, “perhaps one of the most 
perfect over known in the Alps,” and include the month of October, 
we find the days may bo divided into— 


October 

had . 

Cloudless. 

. 18 

Fine but not 
Cloudless. 

4 

Cloudy. 

3 

Bain or Snow. 

G 

November 

J ) • 

. 5 

4 

0r 

i 

14 

December 


. 14 

6 

6 

5 

January 

n • 

. 15 

7 

5 

4 

February 

>) • 

. 8 

7 

8 

6 

March 

J ) • 

. 16 

5 

3 

7 


The first column includes only absolutely cloudless days, and in the 
second column are included days^ that are described as “ glorious, a 
few white clouds,” while the fourth column includes all the days 
when snow or rain, however little, foil. Out of 183 days, thus, there 
were 109 fine days, 76 of which were cloudless, 32 days more or less 
overcast, and 42 days on which rain or snow fell, 14 of these being 
in November. October maintained ifs character for being one of the 
finest months in the Alps. 

Let us now examine the records of the next winter, that of 
1880—81. 

(1) J. E. Muddock: “ Davos Flatz as an Alpine 'Winter Station." 
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October 

had . 

Cloudless. 

. 6 

Pine bat not 
Cloudless. 

2 

Caondy. 

15 

BsrbiorSaow. 

8 

November 

>> • 

. 10 

6 

9 

5 

December 

M • 

. 8 

7 

6 

10 

January 

>> • 

. 10 

9 

10 

2 

February 

>> • 

. 7 

7 

6 

8‘ 

March 

• 

. 10 

3 

11 

7 


Mist or fog is mentioned as occurring four times during this winter, 
once in October, once in November, and twice in March. " No wind in 
t?ie valley ” is stated of no less than 1U4 days, and “ no upper current 
on 41 days, and a strong wind is only mentioned on 6 days in the 
whole winter. It has already been said that this was a very unfa¬ 
vourable specimen of a Davos winter; there were only 85 fine days 
against 109 in the preceding winter, and 51 against 76 cloudless days. 
And although there were actually foAvor days (40 to 42) on which 
snow fell, the distribution of the snowfall was less advantageous. 
The heavy snowfall in November of the previous winter was followed 
by a continuation of magnificent weather, whereas the small snowfall 
in November of this season was followed by frequent snowfalls in 
December, and eight consecutive days on which snow fell in February. 
But perhaps the most remarkable and characteristic fact which comes 
out of this meteorological record is the singular absence of wind in the 
valley. It is this peculiar stillness of the air that enables the invalid to 
support so well its comparatively low temperature; so that he is not 
chilled and depressed by it, but, on the contrary, is braced and exhili- 
rated. Owing to the absence of aqueous vapours-in the clear dry 
air of this elevated region, the intensity of solar radiation on per¬ 
fectly clear days is remarkable. According to Dr. Frankland, at Davos 
Dorfli, on the 21st December, 1873, at 2.50 p.m., the “mercurial 
thermometer, Avith the blackened bulb in vacuo,’’ recorded 113? F., 
and on the same day at Greenwich the maximum reading obtained 
by the same method was 71 •5'^ F., giving a difference in favour of 
Davos of 41-5° F.! But a maximum of solar radiation amounting 
to 153^ F. was obtained on the 31st of January, 1881, while on 
the same day the maximum temperature of the air in the shade 
was 42’5°, and the minimum 18° F. So that the difterenco between 
sun and shade temperature is enormous. The lowest temperature 
recorded during the winters 1879—80 and 1880—81 was 16-7° F., 
i.e. nearly 17^ F. below zero, on 9th December, 1879. The mean 
daily minimum for the same month was 5’5° F., and the mean daily 
maximum 23-13° F.; the maximum' sun temperature, 138° F. 
This was during a month of the finest Davos winter weather; the 
amount of aqueous vapour in the air being exceedingly small, and 
the readings of the hygrometer very low, as low as 3-0° (1) on one day, 
and never over 38-5°. Owing to •over-crowding and to defective 

(1) 8no^ fell on eight consecutive days. 
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sanitary arrangements, chemical examination of the air in Baros 
itself has shown that it is by no means so pure as it should be, or so 
free from admixture with organic impurities as has been imagined. 
This is much to be regretted, as many invalids may not be able to 
get away to breathe the purer air on the mountain side. The want 
of efficient drainage is reported to be very much felt. 

“ Of the drainage,” says a recent writer, “ we fool bound to say that it is 
about as bad as it cau be ; while heaps of offal, cow-dung from the cow chalets, 
and other indescribable filth are allowed to lie exposed near the road, thereby 
not only offending the sight, but the smell, as well as tainting the atmosphere. It 
is true that during the intensely cold winter months the low temperature and the 
snow prevent ill effects from this disgraceful sanitary neglect; but the evil is 
there, nevertheless, and it makes itself manifest in more ways than one as soon 
as any appreciable rise in the thermometer takes place. After this the reader 
will not be surprised to learn that tyi^hoid and other fevers, if rare, are no 
strangers to the valley.” * 

It would seem, then, to be incumbent on English physicians to con¬ 
sider whether there are not other resorts in the high mountain 
valleys of Switzerland to which invalids may be sent to winter, where 
they may escape the evils of over-crowding and over-building which 
appear so rapidly to have overtaken Davos Platz. 

Of all the places at present known, St. Moritz seems to offer the 
greatest attractions. It has already been tried, and found to answer 
exceedingly well in a certain number and class of cases. No doubt 
it is not so well suited as Davos to the feebler class of pulmonary 
invalids who are also the victims of more advanced disease. But to 
many of the stronger patients, and to those in whom disease is in its 
earliest stage or only limited in extent, or to those who are suffering 
from general loss of tone, St. Moritz may prove as useful, or even 
more so, than Davos. Moreover, at the ICulm, Hotel at St. Moritz 
invalids will now find a winter sanatorium, furnished with appliances 
and provided with extensive appointments and other conveniences, 
which it would be difficult to find in many of the hotels at Davos. 

After passing a winter in the snow, one of the difficulties always 
has been what to do when the transitional season of spring sets in 
and the snow begins to melt. Some boldly face the inconvenience 
and remain where they have wintered, and, so far as we can learn, 
without taking any particular harm. Still, no doubt there is a 
craving for a little change when spring, with its disagreeable and 
relaxing weather, reaches this snow-covered valley. To return to 
England at once seems scarcely advisable, knowing especially what 
our own spring weather is like. To seek some other intermediate 
mountain station of lower elevation for a few weeks before de¬ 
scending to the sea-level would perhaps be the best thing to do, if 
such suitable stations were easily found. But there are difficulties 

(1) “ DavoB Platz as an Alpine Winter Station.” . 
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in doing this. Many of the summer resorts between 2,800 and 
3,800 feet above the sea are not open and available at this season, 
and in those that are available, the accommodation is perhaps not 
such as invaHda require. Moreover, even if a suitable intermediate 
station is found, it will occasionally happen that pulmonary invalids 
find themselves worse for the change, and begin to think they have 
been ill directed in their choice, whereas they should bear in mind 
that the spring is a diflScult season everywhere, especially for those 
who suffer as they do 

Thusis, 2,448 feet above the sea, is convenient and accessible, but 
little IS known about its spring climate. Fair accommodation can 
be obtained there, and it has the advantage of being on the way 
homeward. 

Seems, nearly 3,000 feet above the sea, a village in the Preettigau, 
quite close to Landqunrt, is exceedingly conveniently situated in a 
picturesque position, and, we are assured by those who have spent a 
whole winter there, has excellent accommodation. 

Ohon, above Montreux, on the Lake of Geneva, also about 3,000 
feet above the sea, is a pleasant, sunny station, with very good 
accommodation and most picturesque and cheerful surroundings, 
but it is rather out of tie way for •those who are returning to Eng¬ 
land. 

Hetden, 2,060 feet above the sea, near Rorschach, on the Lake of 
Constance, is also conveniently accessible and in a pleasant situation, 
but would probably be found dull and unprepared for spring visitors. 

In conclusion, two questions must be briefly dealt with: first, 
what class of invalids may fairly expect to derive benefit from 
wintering in these high mountain valleys ? and secondly, what are 
the curative agencies at work there ? 

It is of the first importance to remember that these mountain 
climates are by no means adapted to the treatment of many well- 
defined forms of consumption; that cases have to be selected with 
great care and discrimination, and that regard must bo paid rather 
to the constitution and temperament of the individual than to the 
mere amount of local disease. Hereditary predisposition, other cir¬ 
cumstances being favourable, offers no counter-indication to the suit¬ 
ability of these stations. But their remedial power is especially mani¬ 
fested in persons who have become accidentally the subjects of chronic 
lung disease, and who are the possessors of originally sound constitu¬ 
tions and have obvious reserve stores of physical vigour. The con¬ 
stitution must have the power of healthy reaction to the exciting 
stimulus here applied to it. The extent to which this reaction often 
occurs has occasionally led to grave and even fatal indiscretions. 
It is the universal experience of physicians that the phthisical con¬ 
stitution is the most difficult of all to control; consumptive patients 
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are for ever committing indiscretions which are perilous to them¬ 
selves and in the last degree exasperating to their doctors! Cautions 
against over-excitement and over* exertion are therefore specially 
needed in climates such as we have been considering. The following 
summary of cases suitable to these high mountain health resorts is 
founded on the published testimony of a physician whoso practical 
experience in one of them has extended over twenty years; and in 
the statements which follow, my own experience is in accordance 
with his:— 

1. Where there is an obvious and well-ascertained predisposition 
to consumption, and when perhaps a slight hseraorrhago has occurred 
without the manifestation of any definite local disease ; as a preven¬ 
tive measure a residence* for two or three seasons in a high moun¬ 
tain station is to bo recommended. 

2. In catarrhal forms of consumption, in the early stag-f’, without 
much constitutional disturbance, the best results may be looked for. 
But cases with much fever from the commencement, and of nervous 
and excitable temperament, must not bo sent to high altitudes. 

3. Chronic inflammatory indurations and infiltration of limited 
portions of the lung, often the result of acute congestions and inflam¬ 
mations, are especially suitable ; not so, however, if a considerable 
extent of lung is the seat of tuberculous disease, or if, owing to the 
extent of lung involved, and consequent changes in the sound lung, 
there is much difficulty of breathing. 

4. Cases of chronic bronchial catarrh in young people; that is to 
say, those cases of tendency to repeated attacks of “cold on the 
chest ” often left behind in children after whooping-cough, measles, 
and other maladies. 

But this does not apply to the chronic winter coughs of persons 
more or less advanced in life; or to cases where there is much per¬ 
manent shortness of breath. 

5. The results, in the shape of thickenings and adhesions, of 
former attacks of pleurisy, to which too often the development of 
seripus subsequent lung disease can be traced. The pulmonary 
gymnastics excited by treatment in high altitudes prove of great 
value in these cases. 

6. Many cases of purely nervous asthma have been cured in these 
resorts. 

7. Apart from cases of pulmonary disease, many other ailments, 
such as general loss of power, not dependent upon organic disease 
—cases of nervous exhaustion, over-work, retarded convalescence, 
in otherv'ise vigorous constitutions, certain forms'of dyspepsia and 
hypochondriasis, and other less strictly definable maladies—not seldom 
find restoration to health and strength from prolonged residence in 
the pure bracing air of those Alpine stations. 
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Next, as to the curative agencies at work in these resorts. This 
question is by no means an easy one to answer decisively. When 
we reflect that cases of consumption are arrested in their courao and 
comparatively cured, as they certainly have been, in such a climate, for 
instance, as that of Arcachon, on the coast of the Atlantic, and also 
in such an apparently utterly different climate as that of Davos, we 
are led to the conclusion that we must seek for some special rehtwn 
between the individual to be curotl and the particular climate that 
will cure him. And it is sometimes only by actual trial that such 
relation can be discovered, 

Purity and stillness of atmosphere are two important, it may be 
the most important, conditions at work. Elevation in itself, as I 
have already said, may also be of some importance, but it cannot be 
an essential; but it brings with it other conditions, such as dryness 
and purity of air, which are of great consequence. The Tartar Steppes, 
where the Russian physicians send their consumptive patients, and 
wherewe are told they are cured, are sometimes below and not abevethe 
sea-level! It is certainly not the low temperature that is the cause 
of immunity from phthisis in these mountain valleys, for in some of 
the coldest parts of Russia the mortality from phthisis is more than 
20 per cent, of all deaths, against 12 per cent, in London. 

It used to be thought that an equable temperaturo was of great 
importance in the treatment of consumption, and within certain 
limits, and if as^iociated with certain other qualities, equability of 
tomperaturo is an advantage to a climate ; but unless dryness of the 
air is associated with it, equability of temperature is not of so much 
value. Indeed a too equable temperature may lead to loss of.tonic 
property, and so diminish nutritive activity. We find, for example, 
that in Ceylon, Avhich has a remarkably equable climate, consump¬ 
tion is exceedingly common. On the other hand, at Quito, in Ecuador, 
which is 10,000 foot above the sea, its immunity from phthisical 
disease is considered to be greatly duo to its equable temperature, the 
mean temperature for the year being G0“ F., and “ in a large room 
with doors and windows open day and night the temperaturo varied 
between 57° and 60° only! ** But it is obvious that the cHmate of 
Quito possesses also the other conditions dependent on great eleva¬ 
tion. It has been suggested with much reason that the immunity 
from phthisis observed in certain places and at certain elevations 
may, perhaps, be due to the fact that the inhabitants are all agri¬ 
cultural or pastoral, and live out-of-door lives, and also to the relative 
scantiness of population. 

But, as I pointed out some years ago, the chief curative agency at 
work in these elevated districts is probably the antiseptic quality of 
the air. It has been shown that there is an almost entire absence 
in these localities of those organic particles which play such an im- 
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portant part in promoting putrefaction. To this factor may be added 
the stimiilating and tonic properties of the cold pure air, promoting 
the desire for muscular activity, as v^ell as increasing the power for 
the same by inducing increased activity in the general forces of 
nutrition. Another valuable condition is the rarefaction of the air,, 
which necessitates greater activity of the respiratory organs. The 
respirations are necessarily more frequent and more profound;, 
the air breathed is relatively richer in active oxygen than the air 
of the plains; a more complete aeration of the blood is secured, all 
the regions of the lung which are capable of admitting air are called 
into full play and activity, the air cells are more completely dilated, 
tlio function of all the healthy portions of the lungs is roused and 
thoroughly engaged in the work of respiration. There is less stag¬ 
nation of air in the lungs, and diffusion of the gases set free at the 
surface of the lung is premature. 

We are not then surprised to find that the chest expands con¬ 
siderably during residence in these resorts, and that portions of 
lung ordinarily little used in breathing (and these are the parts 
specially liable to be attacked by phthisis) become actively engaged, 
and so a compensating activity in the sound parts makes up for the 
inactivity in parts which have become spoiled by disease. The 
increased rapidity in the circulating function, the more complete 
penetration of all the tissues of the lung by the more active blood 
currents, may also promote repair and recovery from the damage' 
inflicted by disease. These may not be all the influences at work in 
the restoration of health to the pulmonary invalids who pass their 
winters in those snow-covered regions, but I doubt not that they 
are the chief. 


J. Burney Yeo. 



THE CHOICE OF CHURCHES. 
To L. S. 


A CERTAIN man, by his pastojvi bred 
In the faith of his fathers, with holy dread 
Of aught that might rainish the same one jot. 

Found in his heart he believed it not. 

He opened his grief to his friends and kin : 

They said, “ You are fallen in deadly sin ; * 

Therefrom to redeem you must be our care. 

With watching, and wrestling, and instant prayer ; 
And, to supple the stubborn soul again. 

You shall hear the counsels of godly men, 

Allowed, by "witness of all who have heard. 

To be preachers of power and deep in the Word.” 

“ It is well,” he answered ; “ it may be so; 

It is well, at worst, that your love I know; 

I will try their cunning, these men of your choice ; 
'Tis fit for your sakes I should hear their voice : 
Deeper, mayhap, are my doubts and my need 
Than ye deem—but your purpose is kind indeed.” 

But the friends who had spoken one general mind 
Now seemed unto divers ways inclined : 

Some showed in the Gospel simple and pure— 

As Puritans read it—the only cure ; 

But others declared the sole resting-place 
Was in Catholic majesty. Catholic grace. 

No marvel, they said, if a cultured man 
Reject the coarse anarchist Dow Church plan 
Of a faction who put for Theology’s rule 
The text-capping cant of each brawling fool. 

Bedraggle the Church in a slattern’s dress. 

And whitewash the beauty of holiness. 

And then another was much distressed 
At the Church’s division thus confessed 
In the wrangle of dogmatists who lacked 
Largeness of vision, niceness of tact; 

Whose terms and formulas, harsh and crude. 

To the modern thinker were stones, not food ; 

Who would drive the guest to the wilderness 
For a fold of the wedding-garment amiss ; 
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Who saw not, in short, that judicious divines. 
Rebuilding the creed on Broad Church lines, 
Were the only shepherds the flock to keep 
And gently win back the Agnostic sheep. 


II. 

The doubter thanked them, Broad, High, and Low. 

“ Your counsel is good, and the ways ye show. 

But amid such abundance how to chose ? 

So, lest any virtue thereof I lose. 

You shall all in my healing take a share. 

One after other, equal and fair.” 

And first in a chapel of lofty pews, 

By a preacher of soundest Protestant views. 

Of the pink of the Clapham persuasion quite, 

Whose gown was black and whose bands were white. 

Face florid, and whiskers choicely curled, 

He heard the sins of this naughty world 
Denounced full grievously, such, to wit. 

As well-to-do church-goers never commit: 

And the preacher showed how man’s inborn vice 
Was purged by an innocent sacrifice ; 

Nor failed with his richest voice to tell 
Gracious and comforting news of hell. 

Where sinners with devils in flames must dwell. 

The doubter muttered, too low to be heard, 

Something that scarce was a blessing-word; 

Then aloud, “ Is this your salvation-way ? 

Show me some other and better, I pray.” 

And his High Church and Broad Church friends agreed 
That such preaching was very perverse indeed. 

III. 

In the church of S. Ethelphege light scarce broke 
Through a mist of perennial incense-smoke. 

And ever there sounded the doleful drone 
Of a neo-archaio Gregorian tone. 

Our doubter looked up from the western door. 

And there lay a curate all flat on the floor. 

Which grovelling chanted, and mowed and mopped. 

He abode perforce till this litany stopped, 

Then departed, and never a word said he 
But “ This makes an Englishman sick to see.” 

And his Low Church and Broad Church friends agreed 
That this was the wrong sort of prayer indeed. 
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IV. 

Tlie next was a church of disereeter kind, 

Framed for the tasteful and liberal mind; 

Nothing too pompous, nothing too bare, 

Sweetness and reason the watchwords there ; 

Flowers arrayed with delicate art. 

Preludes and anthems of Bach and Mozart; 

And the preacher explained how the text was meant 
’As mere veil and symbol of argument 
Vaster than schoolmen’s competence, 

Finer than vulgar human sense ; 

Councils and Articles all in vain 
Strove to bind it with formula’s chain; 

Scandals and doubts of the letter were such 
Just because we must know too much : 

Yet the text was precious, nay, there we sought 
A joy far deeper than formalists thought; 

Always in spirit living and new, 

For us the words had a meaning true, 

In their literal coarseness—why, certainly not I 
But, certainly, something—he never said what. 

And the doubter said, If a man can stay 
Poised on this edge of a middle way. 

So let it be with him, well if it can; 

Surely I blame not nor judge the man; 

This garment of faith on the body of doubt 
Is pretty—but truth bids me go without.” 

And the High Church and Low Church friends agreed 
There was little salvation in this, indeed. 


V. 

And so, being nothing satisfied. 

The rest of the churches he left untried. 

And one Sunday morning, while pious folk 
Waited the worshipping-hour’s last stroke. 

Just as the church-going stir was done. 

Forth he walked in the warm spring sun. 

Into never a church or a chapel door. 

But across the fields to the hill and the moor. 

The breeze was fresh, the streams were bright. 

The air was full of a tender light; 

Primroses glowed on the sunny turf. 

Cresting the banks with a golden surf; 

And the lark in the sky and the thrush on the tree. 
Which knew no majoner divinity. 

Sang out their anthems and shook with glee. 
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The doubter came home with cheerful eyes; 

His friends made marvel in what strange wise 
At length he had gotten saving grace. 

Then he spake and answered before their face: 

“ Your lords be many, and many your creeds ; 

One is the kinship of men’s good deeds, 

Of true men’s work that remains on earth. 

Of truth and love that give life its worth. 

Here is our good, and our treasure store. 

This let us gather, and crave no more. 

This world is lovely, whate’er befall; 

I know not the Power behind it all, 

But the wealth of sunshine in field and wood 
Fills me with joyful trust in the good : 

And who comes not thence with a lighter heart, 

And a mind attuned to the better part, 

Loving the better his fellow-men. 

Must, I think, be a pedant or dull of ken. 

So perhaps ’tis a thought not all unblcst 
That God Almighty’s church is the best,” 

And the Churchmen, High, Low, and Broad, agreed 
His soul was in desperate case indeed. 

Fremkick Pollock. 


IH 

THE IlUSSIAa\ EE VOLUTIONARY PARTY. 

Dtjbiko tho last half-dozen years the Russian Revolutionary Party, 
improperly called “ Nihilist,” has continually attracted the attention 
of the public and of the political writers and thinkers of Western 
Europe. A good-sized library might be filled with what has been 
written on the subject, including, with the hasty and superficial stuff 
produced for the daily press^not a little work that shows a studious 
perusal of Russian history Md literature. But still we meet daily, 
both in the press and in society, with opinions so varied, with 
statements so erroneous, and with ijuch fantastic hypotheses about 
what are called “ the fanatics, the Nihilists,” that it might be sup¬ 
posed we were dealing with some religious upheaval in the remote 
highlands of Central Asia, rather than with a political crisis in a 
country whose capitals are but four or five days’ journey from the 
capitals of Western Europe. 

Many causes have contributed to this effect; the want of know¬ 
ledge of Russian language, the secret character of the movement, 
and a variety of prejudices, political, social, and national, certainly 
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mast be mentioned among them. But the chief'caiise is, thjit the 
origin of the movement and the explanation of those features whidh 
distinguish it from former i^volutionary movements in Burope, haye 
been sought either in the action of circumstances of little moment 
fsuch, for instance, as the condition of higher schools in Eussia), or 
in influences too vague and ineffective. Thus, for explaining 
“ Nihilism ” there has been much talk about Hegel and Schopenhauer, 
and the writings of a few Eussian authors. But the condition8„‘> 
social and political, of Russian life were loo little, or not at all, taken 
into account. Of course psilosophical schemes and the writings of 
able men exercise a certain influence on the development of political 
parties. But even if we admit that the Russian Revolutionary 
Party was influenced by the philosophy of Hegel* or Schopenhauer 
(the truth is that the works of J. S. Mill, Comte, Buckle, Darwin, 
and Spencer are far better known among the Russian youth than 
either Schopenhauer or Hegel), wo should have to ask why these 
schemes of philosophy wore preferred to others ? Again, each scheme 
of philosophy having followers who belong to quite different political 
schools, we should have to ask why the Russian revolutionists have 
drau n such extremely practical conclusions from a given schobl of 
philosophy, and not conclusions the very reverse ? And with regard 
to Russian political writers, ought we not to inquire, before all else, 
what circumstances have determined the appearance of works of a 
given kind—these works being themselves the product of the medium 
which the author lives in, and which he is able to modify but to a very 
slight extent ? To answer such questions would have been to begin 
with a thorough study of social conditions and political life in 
Russia, and that study was never undertaken. 

Another very common cause of errors is the confusion often made 
between distinct periods of development of the Russian revolutionary 
movement. The Nihilism of 1861—a philosophical system espe¬ 
cially dealing with what Mr. Herbert Spencer would call religious, 
governmental, and social fetishism—is confounded with the peace¬ 
ful Socialism of 1872 and with the Terrorism of to-day. In this 
way we get that mythical and psychologically impossible person¬ 
age, the “ Nihilist ” of the European press, who, chancing to become 
discontented with the dean of his University, takes to making 
bombs and killing the Tsar. Life and evolution move quickly 
during revolutionary times; and the Russian Revolutionary Party, 
young as it is, already has a whole history Of course each phase 
of its development has had its influence on, and has bequeathed 
some of its features to, the following phase. But to confound them 
one with another is necessarily to arrive at erroneous conoluaioiui» 
To direct attention to these two subjects, and especially to the 
second (for the first is too large and important to be adequately 
dealt with in an artii^e), is the purpose of this paper. 
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The whole reign of Alexander II., the first five years alone ex¬ 
cepted, presents an uninterrupted series of revolutionary conspiracies. 
From the moment when, on the eve of the Emancipation, Alexander 
11. surrendered to the Reactio nary Party, neutralised the effects of 
the Emancipation Act by intrusting wiiih its application in life its 
very enemies, and condemned beforehand to sterility all reforms 
which were in way of elaboration at that time—since the end of 
1860, in fact—secret societies have begun to appear, and have 
operated until now. I^^ot prosecutions, not deportations, nor exe¬ 
cutions have arrested their development. Hardly have wholesale 
arrests destroyed one society ere another has already appeared 
and begun to spread its ramifications all over Russia. The 
development of them all is the sara^ At the outset the pro¬ 
gramme of the young society is theoretical, wide, but at the 
same time moderate as to its means of action. Theoretical pro¬ 
paganda of reforming principles, persuasion, but no direct action 
against Government, no revolutionary proceedings characterize the 
nascent secret society. But, as it develops, as it comes into contact 
with new and varied elements, as it tries to apply to life its prin¬ 
ciples, its programme becomes more definite and receives a decidedly 
political bent. The direct struggle against Government by revo¬ 
lutionary means becomes an important part of the programme; and, 
in proportion as the prosecutions directed against the society increase 
in violence, its means of action are modified accordingly. In this 
way four strata of secret societies have succeeded each another. Im¬ 
mediately after the dispersion of those which led in 1861 and 1862 
to the condemnation of Tchernyshevsky and Mikhailoff, a new group 
of secret societies, those of Karakozoff and Ishoutin, made their 
appearance. They were broken up after Karakozoff’s attempt against 
the Tsar in 1866, but were soon followed by the circles of Hotchaieff. 
And as soon as these last have been destroyed in 1870, we see the 
appearance of very numerous “circles” instituted in 1871—1873, 
either in the shape of one vast organism, or in the shape of several 
separate, but friendly, societies. These last were the common source 
from which arose all the numerous societies which have stood at the 
bar since 1873 in the trials of Dolgoushin, of the Fifty at Moscow, 
of the Hundred-and-Ninety-Threo, of the Eighteen, of the Twenty- 
One, of Kieff, of Odessa, of Kharkoff, and so forth, until the last trial 
of the twenty-two Terrorists. Of course the great bulk of those who 
joined the secret societies of 1871—1873 have either died in prison 
and on the gallows, or are languishing in )Siberia or in central prisons. 
But among those who appeared before the courts during the trials of 
the last four or five years we continually met with men and women 
whose names have been well known in the revolutionary circles since 
ten years. Vera Zassoulitch, Sophie Perovskaya, Tatiana Lebedeva, 
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Hesse Helfman, Eviatkorsky, Solovieff, Morozoff, and many 
were aoti?e members of the ** circled started at that time. If, t^erc^ 
fore, we wish to have a correct idea of the present movement, we mast 
necessarily revert to the circles of 1871—1873, and consider theiJon- 
ditions under which they came into being and the evolution they have 
undergone, 

/^Iheir character was determined by the miserable circumstances 
of the country. Serfdom was abolished; peasants had acquired a 
certain amount of personal liberty which certainly will not bo under¬ 
rated by those ■vfrho have themselves witnessed, as the author of 
these lines has, the horrors of serfdom. But it was easy to foresee, 
what subsequent facts have proved, that a heavy jedemption of “ the 
souls” of serfs having been admitted in the shape o.f a redemption of 
allotments of land—these last being quite insufficient for the pea¬ 
sant’s support, and taxed to twice and thrice their value—^the 
peasantry must, of necessity, bo speedily brought to the verge of 
starvation. The famine of 18G7, with all the shortcomings and 
administrative bribery that it unveiled, was a solemn advertisement; 
and in 1870 it was already obvious that the Russian peasantry would 
soon be brought to such despair that a peaceful issue would be very 
difficult, if not impossible. The so-called “self-government” of 
peasants had already become a word Tvithout any real meaning, the 
authority of the landlord having been replaced by the authority of 
a horde of brutal officials (each village-commune being under no less 
than forty-one different authorities) who brought again to life the 
worst reminiscences of the reign of Nicholas I. The provincial ' 
“self-government,” or zemstvo, had been converted into a simple 
additional branch of the St. Petersburg chancelleries for levying 
additional taxes, and was deprived of all means of doing anything for 
the welfare of the provinces. To quote one Conservative’s opinion, 
M. Souvorin confesses in his Almanack for 1882 that “ the moaning 
of all reforms was modified by subsequent Ministerial circulars,” 
that “the zemstvo was being undermined in all directions,” that “its 
requests were never taken into account,” and that “it was only 
tolerated.” ^ Public instruction was in the hands of Count Tolstoi— 

“ the most despised man in Russia,” say the Russian newspapers— 
whose whole system, briefly and accurately described, was to render 
superior, secondary, and primary education as inaccessi^ble as possible, 
and to obstruct by all imaginable moans the establishment of schools 
by private persons and by zemstvos. The reform of the Courts was 
proclaimed; the new Code of Criminal Procedure was, perhaps, the 

(1) The paper which containa these appreciations, entitled “ The Statesmen of the 
Last Beign ” (pp. 273—288 of the AhmmeH), was cut out hy the Censorahip, hut a 
few copies of it are in circulation in St. Fetershorg, and one of them has r^bed 
London. 
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most liberal in Europe; but hardly had it become law, ere it was 
ruined by Ministerial circulars. 'The guarantees as to preliminary 
inquests and as to freedom of defence were abolished; public opinion 
became a dead letter; and there were thousands of prosecutions and 
sentences yearly that remained unknown, not only to the people, but 
oven to the judicial authorities themselves. The press was gagged. 

To write anything about the situation of the peasants was a crime,” 
says Professor Kavelin, formerly tutor in the Imperial family. To 
denounce Administrative corruption, to condemn Count Tolstoi’s 
system of education, to protest against the robbery of Crown lands 
was a crime. Even to write upon the rural common was a crime. 
The arbitrariness of the Executive had no limits. The governors of 
provinces were all-powerful. They simply robbed peasants of their 
lands; they prevented the few well-intentioned men who had 
remained in the zemstvos from doing anything useful; they would 
induce the Ministry of Interior to deport to Siberia men of high and 
low social standing, to “ more or less remote provinces of the Russian 
Empire,” under the mere pretext that they were “quarrelsome 
persons.” * 

The worst was that there remained no hope of improvement while 
Alexander II. was alive. He was completely in the hands of the 
Reactionary Party. Eternally haunted by the fear of a revolution, 
which was cleverly worked on by his advisers, lie had completely 
renounced Liberalism and reforms. Several reforms, elaborated at 
the beginning of his reign, received the shape of law; but a few days 
or weeks later he yielded to the influence of Count Shouvaloff or 
General Trepoff, and by one stroke of his pen he destroyed all the 


(1) I am aware that those statements will be considered by many of my readers as 
ono-sided, if not untrue. But to these I shall merely recommend the perusal of docu¬ 
ments published in Eussia itself, either by the Government or by men who have nothing 
"to do with revolution or with Nihilism (especially during the Dictatorship of Count 
Loris Molikoff, when a little liberty was given to the press). Professor Yanson’s 
statistical work on the economical conditions of peasantry (analyzed in the Quarfer/i/ 
JRt'i'uic, April, 1881, and perfectly true with regard to the facts, whatever be the conclu¬ 
sions drawn out of them by the author), and the “ Works” of Count Valouieff’s Land- 
Commission, will give an adequate idea of the steady impoverishment of peasantry and 
of how they are ruined by taxes. The stenographic reports of the trial before the 
Senate of Mil. Tokaretf and Loslikareff, both members of the Counsel of tho Ministry 
of the Interior, convicted of having illegally deprived peasants of their own lands, and 
afterwards flogged them to death for refusing to pay rents arbitrarily imposed on 
them for the land they were robbed of, as well as t'le information published in Eussian 
daily papers with report to the wholesale robbery of Grown lands under General 
Kryshanovsky's rule in Orenburg, may serve as an instance of tho misdoings of Adminis¬ 
tration. M. Golovatchoff’s work, “ Ten Years of Beforms,” and tho numerous documents 
published in Eussian modorate-liheral reviews and papers ( Veatnik Evropt, pteUhaat' 
tenmjia Zapiaki^ OoJoa, Poryndok, and even Novoye Vrmya) daring Loris Melikoffs rule, 
on public instruction, on the umsltm, on the Judiciary Beform, and so forth, will show 
in how far the real meaning of all reforms of the last reign was altered by the Ministers 
of Interior, hostile to any liberal reform. 
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good which might haTo been expected the new law. Tite ittost 
neceseary reforms, as, for instance, that of the taxaticm, welre refhaed, 
notwithstanding the unanimous representations of the zmsteos, under 
the pretext that they would imply an appeal tP the nation fbr die 
control of State expenses. In Western Europe, when the Bratc- 
tionary Party takes the upper hand, there is always the hope that 
in a few years the country, having become enlightened, will refuse 
to submit to its guidance. But nothing of the kind was to be 
expected in Russia. We have not a Liberal Party, for anything 
like political action in common is con sidered conspira^ a nd that is 
a peril that Russian Liberals were not, and are not until now, bold 
enough to risk. Most of them preferred to take the various oppor¬ 
tunities of money-making that were offered by the< rapid development 
of trade and manufactures in Russia during the last twenty years. 
They tried their fortunes as speculalors in stocks, railways, and 
banks, or as lawyers. A new generation of men, absorbed exclusively 
by their own mercantile interests, which the Russian satirist, M. 
Schedrin, has so perfectly well described under the name of “ Heroes 
of Tashkent,” replaced the sincere Ijiberals of 1861. What, in such 
an atmosphere as this, was left for the young men and women who 
were inspired by an earnest wish to work for the improvement of 
their country P 

The whole period from 1861 to 1870 was characterized by a 
series of attempts to achieve this end in every way that was 
lawful. Public education, attempts at co-operation, public service 
as Justices of Peace or in the new courts, medical work in villages, 
public service in the peasants' “self-government,” all were tried; 
and in every case the conclusion was forced that nothing could be 
done while the form of government remained unchanged. A Crown 
prosecutor, that is, an official of high and independent position, 
M. Silvansky, published a fow years ago a narrative of his own 
experience—an awful story of the struggle in which ho engaged for 
defending his right not to be compelled to act against his 
conscience. The same story is true of many of those who afterwards 
became revolutionists. Ossinsky and Kviatkovsky (hung in 1880), 
ere they joined the Revolutionary Party, served in the zermtvo; Voina- 
ralsky was a Justice of the Peace; Eravtchinsky, Doubrovine, Schishko, 
Soukhanoff, Emelianoff, were officers ; Weimar was a distinguished 
surgeon; and the present writer was for several years a public 
official naively believing in the good intentions of his Government. 
And how many of us have left the scientific career, after opening 
our eyes to the fact that nothing could be done in this way for the 
welfare of the peopleIf ay, nearly all those who have taken an active 
part in the revolutionary agitation, before joining the Revolutionary 
Party, have tried to work in p^eful and law-abiding ways. “ When 
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the history of the last fifteen years becomes possible/' said^ a few 
months ago, Professor Stasulevitch in the Serald of Europe^ *^it wiU 
show a long series of individual efforts which haTe all broken against 
insuperable obstacles, which have been killed in their germs, or 
deadened by the steady and abiding pressure of a heavy, all- 
suffocating atmosphere. The brutal arbitrariness of the subordinate 
agents of the Government, together with the suspicious fears of 
their superiors, poisoned even residence in a village or provincial 
town, and made it downright impossible.” 

Many—^very many, indeed—have found an issue. They have 
retired from public life, and, folding their hands, they have set 
themselves to wait for “some improvement,”' without troubling 
themselves how and whence it might come. But theirs were not 
the feelings which inspired the majority of our young men and 
women. The doctrine, “ Everybody for himself, and God for all,” 
found little favour among them. There are periods when whole 
generations are penetrated with the noblest feelings of altruism and 
self-sacrifice; when life becomes utterly impossible—^morally and 
physically impossible—for the man (or woman) who feels that he 
is not doing his duty ; and so it was with young Bussia. It under¬ 
took the enormous task of awakening society from its deadly sleep, 
and of diffusing among the masses the principles of freedom and 
Socialism, no matter what terrible sacrifices the effort might entail 
upon it. 

The circles originated at that epoch proceeded with the utmost 
caution. They began by founding societies for mutual instruction, 
and the education and development of character. Together with 
scientific studies, they pursued the mutual development of self- 
sacrifice, of an unlimited devotion to the cause of the people, and of 
such qualities as are necessary for a successful action in common— 
sincerity, perfect morality, and no eagerness for personal pre¬ 
eminence. • Numerical strength was considered as far less important 
than the moral qualities of members; and this carefulness in selec¬ 
tion explains the universal equality of members, the unanimity of 
circles, and the good faith by which these circles are distinguished. 
It is obvious that women have taken an important part in all recent 
Bussian revolutionary action, and that they were always the firmest 
and moat devoted members of Bussian secret organizations. A 
special study should one day be written of their share in the move¬ 
ment. Here it must suffice to say that the guiding principles of the 
Bussian revolutionary movement—that is, the welfare of the masses 
and the need of an absolute self-sacrifice in those who pursue this 
end, the perfect equality of men and women in the circles, and the 
thorough respect towards women with which the relations with 
them were imbued—^have persuaded the noblest women of younger 
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Httssia heart and soul to devote themselves to the 
cause. 

Education being considered a most important item in tile pret) 
gramme, the circles which afterwards became the most important ^in. 
Eussia they are usually called “cirdes of Tohaykovsky ”) began 
their work by helping the education of young men, They bought 
directly from publishers whole editions of certain books, and die- 
tributed them either gratuitously or at cost price. The books thus 
circulated were all published in Russia, and all authorized by 
censorship. They were the works of Flerovsky and Scheller, on the 
situation of the working classes in Eussia and Europe; those of 
Tohernyshovsky, DobrolubofP, Lassalle, Marx, J, S. Mill, and so 
forth. In this way, the circles established wide and deep relations 
in the provinces. But the Government counted these proceedings 
criminal. Arrests were made, publishers suspected of doing business 
with the propagandists were ruined, and the censorship prohibited 
and completely stopped the sale of all such books. This peaceful 
undertaking had thus to be abandoned and recourse to be had to 
other means. 

The three foregoing groups of secret societies, viz. those of 
Tchernyshevsky, of Ishoutin, and of Netchaieflf, already had under¬ 
stood that the chief aim of any political party in Russia ought to be 
to get into close relations with the great mass of the people. Their 
attempts had failed. But the idea remained, and about the end of 
1873 the attempts to form closer relations with working people 
were renewed in several parts of Russia by men sufficiently prepared 
for that difficult task. They were successful, and by-and-by begins 
this remarkable movement, the watchword of which was V mrod! 

Bo the People! ”), and which has imparted to the Socialistic move¬ 
ment in Russia those peculiar features that mark it as radically 
different from all that has been known in Western Europe. 
Hundreds and thousands of young men and women break with all 
their past—with rank, education, family, customs—and inspired by 
the watchword V mrod ' go forth as artisans to artisans, as peasants 
to peasants, to live the life of th^ poorest, to work side by side with 
them, to feel in their own persons their misery and suffering, and to 
teach them, to help them, to give them courage and strength, to 
awaken them from their apathy, and to bring them to a better 
understanding of their place in society and their duty towards them¬ 
selves and their neighbours. 

All former attempts from above to wrest concessions from our | 
absolute Government had failed because of the inertia of the masses, > 
On the other hand, the popular movements of other times have i 
failed likewise, as the people were unorganized and had no deffnite 
political idea. It was only natural, therefore, to seek to establish 
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an intimate connection between the two movements, that from above 
and that from below, and to achieve a fusion between the several 
elements concerned. To awaken the conscience of the people, and to 
help them to express their wants, seemed the party’s first duty. 
Further, the ambition of the party being the improvement of the 
condition of the poor and oppressed—which is so bad in Russia that 
Western Europe cannot even imagine the like of it—it was quite 
natural that the propagandist should live with the poorest and the 
most cruelly oppressed, and thqre endeavour to increase the know¬ 
ledge, to awake the sentiment of self-respect, and teach the hope for 
a better state of things. But nowhere in tho West is the chasm 
between the upper find lower classes so wide as in Russia. They are 
two different worlds, ruled by different laws (written law and common 
law); with different conceptions of property (Roman law and com¬ 
munistic customs of Indo-Germanic races), of the State ('Byzantine 
law and Slavonic communalistic and federative principles), of self- 
government, of taxes, of commercial relations, of marriage, of in¬ 
heritance. That being the case, was it not necessary to begin by 
knowing tho peasant, his ideals, his conceptions, and his wishes, and 
not by imposing on him schemes elaborated on purely theoretical 
bases ? Until of late, however, the Russian peasant has always 
regarded the man who wears broadcloth, and neither ploughs nor 
hews, neither hammers nor digs, side by side with him, as an enemy. 
We wanted faith and love from him ; and to obtain them it was neces¬ 
sary to live their life. It was hard, of coui se. The peasant feeds 
on rye-bread and water,—when he is lucky enough to have rye- 
bread, which he often lacks; his home is a miserable hovel; the vilest 
official can beat and ill-use him with impunity. The workman 
labours fourteen and sixteen hours a day at the factory, earning but 
twelve to twenty shillings a month; he dwells, with twelve or fifteen 
of his kind, both male and female, in a single room. It was hard to 
live a life of this sort; but hundreds of the party did live it, for all 
that. Young men left their class-rooms, their regiments, and their 
desks, learned the smith’s trade, or the cobbler’s, or the ploughman’s, 
and went out to work and to teach among the villages. High-bom 
and wealthy ladies betook themselves to the factories, worked fifteen 
and sixteen hours a day at the machine, slept in dog-holes with 
peasants, went barc-foot, as our working women go, bringing water 
from the river for the house. Vulgar souls may sneer at this; but 
fifty years hence the women of Russia will animate and inspire their 
children with the story of these lives. 

The ideal of the circles was mainly Socialistic. But, although it 
was staunchly and ardently upheld, the majority were of the opinion 
that a preconceived ideal was premature while the mass of the people 
had had no opportunity of expressing its wishes. Our fihal aim was 
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the same as that of the Socialiste of Western Europe, and a few of ua 
warmly advocated the achievement of a violent Sodid re^qdaMon. 
But the great bulk of the party were decidedly Opposed to sttottg* 
measures, and shrank from the possibility of a peasants^ uptisfng. 
Later on, when it became obvious that Government would nOt permit 
even a peaceful propaganda, the idea of a general revolution gaiood 
ground. But it is certain that, could it have developed freely from 
the outset, the development of this party would have been pacific, as 
has been the development of the Socialistic party in Western Europe, 
■or of the Peasants’ Party in Norway. But the Government thought 
fit to make this impossible. 

At this time the Reactionary Party had no more moral force in 
Russia. Its influence depended mainly upon the support it received 
from the Emperor, and this support might fail it any day. To main¬ 
tain itself in power it was compelled to play on the Emperor's terror 
of revolution, and to keep him persuaded that his life and his 
dynasty were in danger. But in reality the life of the Tsar was 
never safer than then. The party was quite opposed to any idea of 
violence, and I can say now that when one young man came to St. 
Petersburg from a remote province with the firm resolution of 
making an attempt against the Tsar, the Socialists used all their 
might to prevent him from achieving his object. Crowded gaols and 
incessant prosecutions, however, were necessary to the Reactionary 
Party to maintain its influence at the Court; and 1874,1875, and 1876 
wore years of domiciliary search and arrest by wholesale. Accord¬ 
ing to oflBcial figures, more than a thousand persons were arrested in 
connection with the “ Trial of the Hundred-and-Ninety-Three,” not 
to speak about those arrested in connection with another dozen of 
trials; and the majority of the arrested passed three and four years in 
prison before they were tried—three years of cellular detention in 
the damp casemate of the fortress of St. Peter and Paul, or in the 
cells of other prisons, without ever speaking a human sentence, with¬ 
out paper, without news from kinsfolk, with nothing but the few 
books of the prison library, read over and over again in the twilight 
of the blinded windows.^ Of some three hundred men and women 
w'ho were kept thus for several years, eleven died of consumption and 
scurvy, four cut their throats with broken glass, many attempted 
suicide, and nine went mad. To prove the general quality of the 
charges, it may be added that of the Hundred-and-Ninety-three, 
ninety were positively acquitted, as there were no charges against 
, them, and this by a court so bent upon severity that it condemned 
all those who were considered as most active in the propaganda to 

(1) I vas tbe only one to whom paper and ink were allowed in the fortress until 
ennset daily. This was at the specid request of the Geographical Society, as 1 was 
dnishing for it a book on the Glacial Period. 
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seven, nine, and twelve years of hard labour, with loss of civil rights 
and transportation for life to Siberia. In other trials of the same 
epoch the sentences were so harsh that women were condemned te 
nine years’ hard labour for having given a single Socialistic pamphlet 
to a workman. I hardly need add that nearly all acquitted were 
immediately exiled “to less remote provinces” of Bussia—such as 
the peninsula of Kola or Northern Ural; and that they are there 
until now, literally starving in hamlets where no skilled labour is 
wanted, receiving only five shillings per month from the Q-ovemment. 

The proceedings of the Government in the prosecution it started 
with against our party are so extravagant, and so little known in Eng¬ 
land, that the thick volume which would be necessary to tell them in 
would probably bo a popular book. The treatment in central prisons 
—where prisoners remain year after year without any occupation in 
their cells—is so bad that, according to the.pubh'c statement of the 
priest of one of these prisons, the mortality one year exceeded twenty 
per cent. The famine-insurrections in the Kharkoff prison and in 
the St. Petersburg fortress; the employment of Administrative banish¬ 
ment (without trying the exiles) on such a scale that there is hardly 
a hamlet in the north of Bussia and Siberia, from Kola to Nijne- 
Kolymsk, that has not its exiles;^ such sentences as that imposed on 
Miss Goukovskaya, who was but fourteen years old at the moment of 
her “crime” (exciting the crowd to deliver Kovaloky), and was 
condemned for life to exile to Siberia, where she drowned herself in 
the Yenissei; the practice of imprisoning by wholesale on simplo 
denunciations of paid spies, who can prove themselves useful only by 
denouncing somebody; all this ought to be told with all the awful 
details, but in the present article I can only refer to these facts. Tho 
reader may judge for himself what a part they have played in the 
ulterior development of the party. 

The typical case is that of Vera Zassoulitoh. Everybody knowe 
now what had brought her to attack the Chief of the St. Petersburg 
Police, General Trepoff. What she wished to do was simply to 
direct the attention of public opinion in Bussia in Europe on 
what is done in Bussian prisons; to make known how Bogoluboff, 
one of the prisoners of the House of Detention (a prison for those 
who wait trial), was outrageously and cruelly flogged in the prison 

(1) As to Administrative exile I cannot do better than quote the following words 
of E A. Shajieeff, pronounced at the sitting of the Assembljr of the St. Petersburg 
nobility on March 1, 1881. ^ He said“ Often for a simple acquaintance, or for being 
relation of a compromised person, for belonging to a school which was disliked by 
Administration, for an imprudent expression used in a letter, or for a photography, young 
men were sent to exile. The Court* Herald formerly pnblidxed the number thus exiled 
on a Simple order of Administration, and this number varied from 260 to 2,600 per year; 
but if we take into account the number of exiled by the Executive during these last 
years—a number which we can only suppose—this exile will appear as a heeatomb of 
human beings ” (ffofo,, March 3, 1881.) 
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for not haying greeted the almighty Chief of the St. Petcowbarg 
Police, and how all other political prisoners who protested with 
cries and groans against the punishment executed at the yeiy doors 
of their cells, were beaten and kicked by dozens of policemen ordered 
for that purpose by General Trepoff. The fact that she could bring 
these proceedings to public knowledge only by pistolling the power¬ 
ful general, is of itself enough to exemplify the situation in which 
the party was placed. The Bogoluboff affair was common talk in 
St. Petersburg, but not a single journal dared say a word of 
it. And when we told and published the story in pamphlet form, 
and sent it to the more important European papers, expecting that, 
not interested in concealing the truth, they would publish the whole 
evil business, not one of them took any notice of the communication. 
Then it was that Vera i^assoulitch took a revolver, and, without 
saying a word of her purpose to any one, did what we know. ** I 
did so because I saw that it was otherwise impossible to bring the 
fact to the knowledge of the public,’’ she said before the court; 
and she added: “I was very glad to learn that Trepoff was not 
killed, as it was not my intention.” So announced itself in Russia 
the first act of “Terrorism.” Public opinion, in the persons of the 
jury, acquitted Zassoulitch; but it is known that the Government 
ordered her re-arrest at the very doors of the court, and re-arrested 
she would have been if the crowd had not rescued her. 

In the. development of the movement, the case of Vera Zassoulitch 
was decisive. Ever since, Russian revolutionists, seeing that they 
are outlaws whom nobody defends, have taken to defending them¬ 
selves. The first result of this recognition a^ the necessities entailed 
thereby was to protect themselves against s^es who delivered men to 
a sure death in prisons and in Siberia merely to earn a little money; 
and the second was to defend the homes from the raids of the secret 
police. I say “raids,” for no milder expression can be applied to the 
descents of the secret police in Russia. At two or three in the morn¬ 
ing the door-bell is rung, and no sooner is it answered than a dozen 
officers, soldiers, and porters swarm into the rooms. The women are 
ordered out of bed and made to dress before a gendarme ; if they pro¬ 
test, they are dragged out bodily. If they happen to be dressed, 
they are made to undress before the raiders, or they are xmdressed 
by them, and searched for papers and letters. The children are 
moved from their beds; the beds themselves are examined, and so 
forth. I speak with full knowledge of the facts, and not on meve , 
hearsay, as every one of my relations who has a weakness for liberal 
opinions has been subjected to one or more such experiences. One ' 
was bold enough to tell the raiders what he thought of them. He 
was arrested there, and lay five months in gaol. Thence he was sent * 
straight to a miserable hamlet in Eastern Siberia. His exile began | 
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in May, 1875; it is not ended yet. Is it necessary to add that 
scores and scores of like cases conld be produced P 

It was quite natural, I think, to reason in some such terms as 
these :—** In other countries men have courage enough to defend 
their homes. An Englishman or an American would not permit 
such proceedings; and why should we? Let us have, at least, as 
much courage as this. Of course, we shall sacrifice ourselves; but 
we will try to make such misdeeds impossible.’* This argument was 
put into practice at Odessa by Kovalsky and his friends, and after¬ 
wards by others at Kieff and St. Petersburg. How the Government 
answered this new manifestation of the party is matter of history. 
It proclaimed the state of siege and began to hang revolutionists by 
scores. 

It is obvious that the movement has ever since been growing 
more and more militant and aggressive. The watchword becomes, 
self-defence against the spies who denounce; against the officials 
who hang (even boys of nineteen, and on simple suspicion); against 
governors of provinces who cruelly ill-use the prisoners; against 
those who induce the Tsar to double the severity of sentences 
pronounced in his courts. The secret organ of the party developed 
the idea, and the new tactics wore approved even by moderate 
Liberals. Even those who repudiate the principle of attack, the 
policy of offence, as they call it, approve the policy of defence. It 
may seem strange in this country; but to one familiar with police- 
raids, arrests on suspicion, and official brutality ; to one who knows 
what a military court, with its ready-made verdicts, really is; to one 
made desperate by stores of women going mad after outrages of 
the police, or tramping for three months through ice and snow on 
the march to Nijne-Kolymsk (now the prison of Tchernyshevsky, 
the well-known Russian economist and critic); to one knowing what 
is sojourning in Northern Siberia in the huts of aborigines, 
poisoned by the most disgusting diseases; to one who has wit¬ 
nessed the doings of an army of spies; to one, in a word, who 
has lived the life that we Russians have to live, it is not strange 
at all. 

I cannot linger more on this phase of the movement. It mxist 
suffice to say that “Nihilists ” killed five spies and three officials, and 
that, in return, seventeen young men were hanged. But it is worth 
notice that u^til 1879 the person of the Tsar remained inviolable. 
It was only when the reign of the “ White Terror ” was established 
that the idea of attacking absolutism in the person of the Tsar 
became popular among the Revolutionary Party, and grew by-and-by 
to a conviction. The various incidents which characterize this 
third phase of the movement are common property ; the daily press 
in all countries has made much of them. Therefore I shall say 
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nothing of them, but endeavour to elucidate the far less iTOOwn 
tendencies, aims, and prospects of the partj. 

The popular notion is, that Eusaian Nihilists do not themselToe 
know what they are fighting for. “They have never said what 
they want,” is the cry, the cuckoo-cry, of the press; and the 
current opinion was summed up in the caricature which showed 
two dreadful “ Nihilists,” laden with dynamite, meditating among 
heaps of ruins. “ Is there anything left ? ” asks one of them. 
“The great globe itself? Well, more dynamite, and spring it I” 
But a few quotations from the publications of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee will show how far removed from true the conception is. 

It must clearly be understood, of course, that the party of the 
Executive, or the Terrorist Party Committee, whose organ is the 7Fi7/ 
0 / ike Feophy does not represent all aspirations of all Russian revolu¬ 
tionists. There is, besides, the party of tbo Tchorniy Feredel 
(“Black Partition”), which is known also as the Ifarodniki, or 
People’s Party, and which differs from the former by its giving more 
importance to the Socialistic propaganda in villages and to the 
economical struggle, and intending rather to institute an organiza¬ 
tion like the Irish Land League before taking a direct part in the 
struggle against Government. This party, however, though it has 
many sympathizers among the youth of Russia, has no strong organ¬ 
ization, and is not to be compared for energy and daring activity 
with the Will of the People section. Again, there are the Little- 
Russian, or Ukrainian groups, as well as several other groups which 
advocate the liberation and federation of all Little-Russian speaking 
provinces of Russia and Austria (Eastern Galicia), as well as the 
independence of all major ethnographical subdivisions of the Russian 
Empire, or represent the principles of Federated Sooialistic Com¬ 
munes. Up to the present time their impulse has been inconsider¬ 
able, and their action of little moment; but in no great while, I 
think, the principles of Federalism advocated by them will become a 
factor of great and lasting importance in the Russian and Slavonic 
problem. For the moment, though, they have had but little influence 
on the course of events. The Will of the People Party is thus the 
strongest and most influential of all Russian revolutionary organ¬ 
izations, and it has done almost all the fighting that has been done 
during the last five years; it is therefore to its aspirations and aims 
that we must give the chief attention. The secret organ of the 
party, in its first number, exposed its tendencies as follows:— 

* " A party which looks forward to a practical future must, before all, havfi a 
clear conception of life. The loftiest ideal is not useless only, but dangerous, 
if it is incapable of actual realization and diverts the forces from the pursuit of 

less grand, but realizable amelioi-ations.'- K party of action must aim at the 

production of definite, tangible, and immediately useful effects, and to that end 
it,must choose such means alone as are immediately applicable to existing cir- 
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cumstances. For the moment, the most important practical question is that 
of the form of government. The Anarchist doctrines have too oontmonly 
diverted our attention therefrom; but for Eussiait is of the greatest importance. 
We have no body of representatives chosen from the governing classes, as is the 
case in Europe. Our Government is but a potent, independent organization, 
existing for itself alone,—a compact and well-disciplined hierarchy which 
keeps the people in a state of economical and political slavery, and would keep 

it so, even had we no exploiting classes at all.”-“While engaged on the 

attainment of this object, we shall acquire a certain influence on the coming 
revolution; and although we should not achieve the complete emancipation of 
the people, at least we shall have established the fact of its sovereignty; we 
shali have given it a voice in the government; we shall have assured its 
friends the right of existence; and to servo the nation will no longer be a 
Clime.” 

• In another number of the same periodical the Executive Committee 
goes on to foreshadow its course of action in the event of this con¬ 
summation being achieved:— 

* “As to ourselves,” it says, “we are popular Socialists. We hold that Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, the economical welfare of all, and true Progress can be 
established only on a Socialistic basis. And we hold that all forms of Society 
must receive their sanction from the will of the people, and that the develop¬ 
ment of the nation will only be assured when the people’s conscience and the 

people’s will shall become the common law of life.”. “As popular 

Socialists, therefore, our first ambition must bo: (1) To relieve the people of 
the burden of the present Government, and to bring about a political revolution 
which shall give power to tho people. ... (2) We believe that the people’s will 
might be adequately expressed by an AssemhUe Constituante composed of dele¬ 
gates elected by universal suffrage, and receiving instructions from their 
electors. Such Assembly is not, of course, an ideal representation of the 
popular will, but it is the only one possible in our time; and, therefore, 

we think it necessary to advocate its convocatiou.”. “WhUat ready 

absolutely to obey tho national will, thus expressed, we shall neverthe¬ 
less, as a party, submit our own programme to tho consideration of the 
nation. This we shall preach before the revolution, and we shall advo¬ 
cate its adoption at the elections and before tho Assembly. It is:—(1) 
The permanent representation of the people on the principles already formu¬ 
lated (universal suffrage and complete freedom of elections), and its sove¬ 
reignty in all State affairs. (2) A largo self-govemmeut for the provinces, 
guaranteed by the application of election to the appointment of all officials, by 
the autonomy of rural communes, and by the economical independence of the 
people. (3) The autonomy of the rural Assembly {Mir) as an economical and 
administrative unity. (4) The right of the people to the land (nationalisation 
of land). (6) The intr^uction of a system of measures tending towards the 
transfer of manufactures to the working classes. (6) Absolute liberty of 
religion, of thought, of association, of meeting, and of electoral agitation. 
(7) Universal sufib'age. (8) The substitution for the standing army of a system 
of territorial defence.” {Narodnaya Volya, N^. 3, January 1, 1880.) 

It is seen from these quotations that, whilst boldly advocating a 
political reform, the Executive Committee is very cautious as to 
social reforms, and submits them completely to the will of a freely 
elected Constituent Assembly. The political -change is considered 
thus as a first step, and the economical change as a second step which 
may follow the former after a certain period of time. .-This point of 
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view is still better set forth in a recent number of the seoret OfgvD. of 
the Executive Committee. 

" “ It oannot be too clearly understood,” the Executive Committee says^ “ that 
it is impossible to apply to Russian parties such names as are in vt^e in 'West¬ 
ern Europe-^s ‘Fohtical Radicals,’ ‘ SooialiBts,’ and so In out 

programme are included the elements of both politioal radicalism and of sooial- 
ism, intimately connected one with another .... The sovereignty of the peo;^e 
is everywhere a necessary thing. But in Europe it already existe, if not in so 
complete a form as might be desired, but to sucb an extent, at least, that 
de facto it is only for economical causes that the people is unable to mahe a 
complete use of its political rights. Economical independence is therefore the 
question of the day in Western Europe; and the social question appears there 
chiefly under an economical aspect. But in Russia, things are otherwise. For 
us, the solution of the political question is as important as the solution of the 
economical question.... Not only do we consider tho achievement of a political 
change to be our first duty; we also affirm that a party which does not imder- 
stand the necessity of such a change would not be capable of effecting any 
practical improvomonts. Our first need is to break the chains of slavery which 
bind the hands of tho people, to the end that it may become its own master, 
at least as regards the mam conditions of life. Unless we do this, wo shall 
have, in our economical spheres, not Owens, but Arakteheeffs. Of course, we 
do not think that political liberty can be consolidated wiiliout economical inde¬ 
pendence. But in any case, this last could only be a second step, closely 
following on tho first, but utterly impossible while the present form of govern¬ 
ment remains unchanged.” {Narodnaya Volya, No. 7, January, 1882.) 

The tendencies of the Terrorist Party are still better laid down 
in the letter of the Executive Committee to the Tsar Alexander IIL, 
published a few days after his accession to the throne. It gives a 
complete idea of the practical programme of the Executive Committee, 
and I may add that if its voice had only been heard at that time, many 
sections of the Bussian Bevolutionary Party would have joined 
tho Executive Committee in its promises to work for the peaceftil 
development of the political institutions of Bussia. After discussing 
the situation generally, and proving that the revolutionary agitation, 
far from being the result of the ill-will of a few, is a natural effect 
of general causes, the Executive Committee says;— 

“ To this situation there are but two issues: either revolution which cannot 
be put back by executions, or appeal from the Emperor to tho nation. In tho 
interests of our country, to avoid the useless waste of strength and the dreadfiil 
calamities inseparable from revolution, the Executive Committee advises YOUR 
MAJESTY to choose the second. Bo sure that as soon as tho Supreme Power 
shall cease from being despotic; as soon as it shall take a firm resolution to 
accomplish the wishes of the conscience of tho people. You may safely dismiss 
tho spies—tho shame of Government—send your escorts quietly to the bar¬ 
racks, and burn the gallows. The Executive Committee itself will stop its 
task, and the forces organized about it will scatter for peaceful civilising work 
throughout the country. Peaceful discussion will take the place of brute force, 
the use of which is even more hateful to us than to Your officials, and is <mly 
resorted to by us out of a miserable necessity. 

“ We address ourselves directly to YOU, putting aside prejudices that aru 
the growth of centuries. We forget that You are the representative of that 
powSr which has so long deceived and wronged the people. We speak to you 
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as a citizen and an honest man. We hope that no feeling of personal anger 
will stifle in You the sentiment of moral obligatipns and the desire to know &e 
truth. Wo, too, hare the right of being angry. You have lost your father. 
We h#ve lost, not our fathers only, but our brothers, our wives, our children, 
and our best friends. But we will not take our personal feelings into account, 
if it is necessary for the welfare of our country. And wo expect the same 
from You. 

“ We are not imposing conditions on you. Do not, we pray, be shocked by 
nur proposals. The conditions 'which must be fulfilled to put an end to the 
revolutionary agitation, and make peaceful development possible, are not of our 
dictating. We do not impose conditions; we only remember them. 

“ These conditions we see to be two: 

“ (1) A general amnesty for all past political crimes, inasmuch as they 
were not crimes, but performance of civil duties. 

“(2) The convocation of delegates representing the whole Eussian people, 
for the revision of all fundamental laws in conformity with the people’s will.” 

The Executive Committee adds that a national sanction of the 
Supremo Power will be valid only if the elections are free; which 
■cannot be realised unless they are brought about by means of uni¬ 
versal suffrage, and accompanied by absolute liberty of the press, by 
freedom of speech and meeting, and of electoral programmes. 

“ By no other means,” it says, “ can a process of natural and peaceful 
development be initiated. We solemnly declare before our country and the 
world that our party will unconditionally submit to the conditions of a national 
assembly thus elected, and will never allow itself unlawfully to oppose a 
Government thereby sanctioned.” 

Such were, one year ago, the aims and tendencies of the “ Terror¬ 
ists,” supported by many Russian revolutionary organizations, and, 
in fact, by the majority of the educated men of wealthy classes, 
with the exception of the reactionaries, represented by t he Moscow 
Gazette of Mr. Katkoff. If a National Assembly had been con¬ 
voked in the above-said conditions, the representati ves of the 
peasantry, who constitute ninety per cent, of our popula tion, would 
form an influential part of it. And to every one who knows the 
Russian peasant, with his eminently practical mind an d with his 
many centuries’ experience of the difficult questions that are debated 
before the assemblies of the rural communes—it is obvious that, were 
the elections fair, and were the autonomistic and federal istio tenden¬ 
cies of the groat natural subdivisions of the Russian Empire to have 
free play, such peasant delegates would be elected as, for practied 
ability and business qualities, would put most lawyers and newspaper 
men to shame. The hope that the new Tsar would understand that, 
and make the concessions asked, was maintained until the last. But 
there is now no room for doubt that Alexander III. has chosen the 
other way, and has elected to stake the existence of the principle of 
hereditary absolutism on the governmental capacities o f the same 
party whose counsels have provoked the desporata struggle now 
going on in Russia, and prepared the violent death of his father. 
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One year ago there was an easy way of esoApe from the 
But now the difficulty is intensified by the intervention of a new and 
important element. During the first ten years after the 
tion the peasants have remained quiet. But the fmnines of the 
last years have fully revealed to them their miserable fete, and th(sy 
have begun to protest once more. The outbreaks against Jews i^ 
the south-west, and against the Russian bourgeois^ in the south-eastr 
as well as the incendiarism and “ no-rent ” movement in the central 
provinces, are but a foreshadowing of far more intense movAtnenta 
which are growing in the villages. The people already talk of the 
general partition of land, of “ the great war and bloodshed** which 
are to begin some time in the spring. Until now the Revolutionary 
Party has scarcely applied its forces at all to a seridus agrarian agita¬ 
tion ; but it is easy to foresee the quality and momentum of forcea 
that will rise ready to their hands among the peasantry, if Russian 
revolutionists should only apply to agrarian agitation the determina¬ 
tion and the capacities of organisation they have shown in their 
struggle against Government; and this will be done—the Will 
of the People says—if the necessary improvements cannot bo 
obtained otherwise. Of course there are plenty among the Tsar’s- 
advisers to hint that, the whole agitation being the work of 
a few men, nothing would be easier than to hang and to banish 
it into nothingness. But the fact is that the Revolutionary 
Party cannot be hanged out of existence. Its ramifications are too. 
wride and too deep; its objects arc too popular; it has everywhere 
too many sympathizers ever to be in want of men ready to fill up the 
thinned ranks of the active group. Men may change, but the idea 
will remai n. The party has been too steadily and bitterly prose¬ 
cuted not to attract in shoals the most devoted, the most self-denying,, 
and the most intelligent of the young men and women of the genera¬ 
tion. It will not be destroyed until it has fulfilled its historical 
mission ; and even the men in power understand this so perfectly 
well that they are ready to expose Russia to all the perils of a. 
desperate war in order to maintain for a few years more the Abso¬ 
lutism which they cherish for base personal and egotistic reasons. 

P, Khopotkin. 
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The month has been singularly devoid of political interest. It 
opened on the morrow of a decisive ministerial victory. The prin¬ 
ciple of the closure, after a prolonged debate, extending over five 
nights, was accepted by the House of Commons by a majority of 39. 
The general body of Liberals voted with the Government with few 
exceptions. Mr. Cowen, Mr. Walter, and Sir Edward Watkin can 
hardly be classed among the regular supporters of the Ministry. 
The only other malcontents who voted against them were Mr. 
Marriott and Mr. P. A. Taylor. The division merely accepted the 
closure in principle; the details of its application have still to be 
settled by the House. Thirty-nine amendments have been placed 
on the paper to a rule occupying only eleven lines of print, but as 
yet, owing to the Budget and the exigencies of Supply, no further 
progress has been made with the New Rules. Ministers have 
announced morning sittings for Tuesday, but Whitsuntide will not 
see the First Rule added to the Standing Orders, unless much more 
vigorous measures are adopted to secure the exclusion of other 
business until the question of procedure is disposed of. In other 
legislation no progress whatever has been made. 

Before Parliament rose for the Easter recess, Mr. Gladstone 
referred to the state of Ireland in terms which almost bordered upon 
despair. He reminded the House that the Government was face to 
face with a social revolution in Ireland ; a revolution which defied 
the remedies usually employed with success against political dis- 
afiection; and although he expressed confidence in the ultimate 
result of the operations of the Land Act, the tone of his speech was 
by no moans calculated to encourage hopeful views as to the speedy 
settlement of the Irish difficulty. His speech sounded the key-note 
of the debates of the recess. These debates were confined almost 
exclusively to the press. On the platform the Conservatives were 
allowed to have everything their own way. Lord Salisbury and 
Sir Stafford Northcoto, Sir Richard Cross and Mr. Gibson, Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr. Lowther, had the field to themselves. With the 
exception of the last-named speaker, their discourses were com¬ 
paratively restrained The gravity of the crisis sobered even Lord 
Salisbury, and for the first time the Conservative chiefs have ven¬ 
tured to propound a policy for Ireland. That policy, foreshadowed in 
Mr. W. H. Smith's proposal to facilitate the operation of the Purchase 
Clauses, was formally adopted by the leaders of the Opposition 
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daring tlie recess. On the subject of Coercion Lord Balisbory Wm 
reserved. I am not pressing,” he said, ” for an increase or decrease 
of Coercion.” He only insisted that “by whatever means this 
system of murder shall be arrested.” Others were less prudent* 
Mr. Lowther promised to support the abolition of trial by jury in 
agrarian cases. Mr. Gibson suggested nothing more than the impo- 
sition of a fine on localities where outrages occurred. While ^ 
Opposition leaders propounded alternative policies from thepktfonn, 
the Ministerialists preserved a profound silence, broken only by vehe¬ 
ment polemics in the press. Mr. Charles Russell published in a timely 
pamphlet a vigorous and searching impeachment of the system of 
administration in Ireland, but the chief topic of discussion during the 
recess was the suggestion that it would be wise to' take a new depar¬ 
ture in Ireland, to adopt a fresh policy, and intrust its execution to a 
new Chief Secretary. The country at large, not realising the immi¬ 
nent necessity for deciding for or against the renewal of the Coercion 
Act, which expires in September, was somewhat taken by sur¬ 
prise, but there is no reason to believe that Ministers were unprepared 
for the consideration of the question. Even the Conservative Quar~ 
terly Revtexo ridiculed the policy of keeping “ suspects by the cart¬ 
load ” untried in gaol, and the repeated recurrence of murder in 
Ireland emphasized the necessity for the adoption of a new policy on 
the expiry of the Coercion Act. 

In the middle of the discussion a momentary sensation was produced 
by the unexpected release of Mr. Parnell. As a matter of fact, the 
leader of the Irish party was released on parole in order to attend 
the funeral of a relative, but the news of his release was at first un¬ 
accompanied by any explanation of its circumstances. Immediate 
preparations wore being made for demonstrations of delight in every 
part of Ireland, when the explanation of his temporary deliverance 
dashed the rising joy. But the few hours which elapsed before the 
truth was known sufficed to show that, while Ireland would welcome 
the release of the suspects with enthusiasm, England and Scotland 
were, to say the least, by no means anxious to press the Govern¬ 
ment to let the prisoners go free. The Conservatives, who had 
been expressing their horror at the imprisonment of untried men, 
wheeled round the moment the Government seemed to contem¬ 
plate their release, and few of the Liberals showed any disposi¬ 
tion to urge the Government to persevere in the new path. When 
Parliament reassembled members came back from their holi¬ 
days in no cheerful mood. *An uneasy consciousness of failure 
oppressed the Liberals, while the Conservatives had already dis¬ 
covered that the difficulties attending their alternative policy were 
nearly insuperable. Mr. Forster’s reappearance in the House 
was the signal for an outburst of dissatisfaction, which testified how 
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deep was the feeling of impatience excited the situation in Ireland. 
An inspector of constabulary had issued a foolish circular to the 
police guardians of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, directing to shoot down any 
one whom they suspected of a design on the life of that unpopular 
but zealous magistrate. If they obeyed instructions he would accept 
all regiponsibility for their act. Mr. Forster knew nothing about it, 
although it had been issued for weeks, and his admission led to a fierce 
attack on the Irish administration for which hardly a single apology 
was tendered. It was an inauspicious beginning. Mr. Forster, 
wearied and worn with the cares of a most uncongenial office, the dxities 
of which he has conscientiously and laboriously endeavoured to dis¬ 
charge, would do well to seek a haven of repose, while a new man 
devotes himself to 'the arduous task of the pacification of Ireland. 

The American Government is pressing somewhat impatiently for 
the release or trial of the imprisoned suspects in Kilmainham, being 
impelled thereto by pressure from behind applied by Democrats and 
a section of the Republicans who are bidding eagerly for the Irish 
vote. In Ireland more rent is being paid—as much, it is said, on an 
average as in England—but outrages of the worst kind increase and 
multiply. Evictions for arrears continue, and in the first quarter of 
this year, 3,892 persons were turned out of house and home, exclusive 
of those who were readmitted as care-takers. The Catholic priests of 
the dioceses of Cashel and Emly have declared there can be no peace 
for Ireland until evictions for arrears are stayed, and the suspects are 
released. It will be odd, indeed, but by no means impossible, that 
the House of Lords may again have an opportunity of rendering the 
Government of Ireland impossible by treating a measure staying evic¬ 
tions, as they treated the Compensation for Disturbance Bill in 
1880. 

There is not much that calls for notice abroad. The French 
Chamber have adjourned for the month. The air is full of angry 
polemics about the new Education Act, concerning which M. Ferrj^ 
has made a conciliatory speech; but opportunity has not yet been 
afforded us of seeing how far the clerical party can command the 
support of the electors. M. Gambetta’s effacement continues, and 
the De Freycinet Cabinet seems to have strengthened its position in 
the country, both by what it has done and what it has abstained from 
doing. In Algeria the notorious Bou Amema has been overtaken by 
a French column and severely defeated. His escape, however, 
renders it impossible to speak as yet of the pacification of Southern 
Algeria. Affairs in Tttnis remain in statu quo. The Italians, who 
refuse to recognise the Bardo Treaty, have nevertheless succeeded in 
commemorating the sixth hundredth anniversary of the Sicilian 
vespers at Palermo without exciting ill-feeling in France—-a rather 
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notable achieTement ia its way. Austria ooUtinues to find ocoupa** 
tion for 70,000 soldiers iu the Herzegovlua, although the^urrec- 
tion has been stamped out for the twentieth time~^in official teie> 
grama; and as Mr. Evans was only released on the SSrd inst. the ihots 
are unknown. It would seem, however, that superior foroe is tddingiv 
and that the armed resistance of the Orivoscians is being orm^ome. 

In Egypt affairs are steadily going from bad to worse. 
A plot to assassinate Arab! Pasha, although it has attracted much 
attention, is of less importance than the steady drift of the 
Government of Egypt into collision with the International Courts. 
When that point is reached, intervention by a Turkish force witji 
a European mandate appears to be inevitoble. It is a pis aller, 
but as such it seems to be accepted as inevitable by all the Powers. 

The political lull occasioned by the Easter recess enables the con¬ 
temporary chronicler to vary his usual retrospect by glancing at the 
social movement in the great Eepublics of our time, which although 
less noticed, is not less noteworthy than any of the political move¬ 
ments of the day. In England the subject is atfracting little atten¬ 
tion. With us trades unions have come to bo as much a recognised 
institution of society as town councils or boards of guardians. Their 
leaders sit in Parliament, their delegates dine with the lord mayor. 
Labour, for a time contented, is urging no fresh claims, and capital, 
having learned to respect the strength of its co-partner, refrains from 
pressing demands calculated to provoke resistance. But although our 
workmen have attained most of the objects for which their fellows 
*re contending elsewhere, apart from all sonorous phrases about the 
^‘solidarity of labour,” there can be few more profitable subjects for 
etudy than the struggle which the wage-earning classes, that is to say 
the great mass of every community, is making to improve its position 
both in the Old World and the New. 

In the United States this spring has witnessed a most remarkable 
and unexpected development of trades unionism. Trades unionism 
in that country almost died out except in isolated districts in 
the hard times which set in after 1873. Its decline began in 
1869. In 1874 it was almost extinct. Its leaders were suspected 
of using their position for political and personal ends, and a series of 
bad years, when work was scarce and labour redundant, gave the 
unions a blow from which they have only recently begun to recover. 
With the revival of trade, the industrial classes recovered confidence. 
Wages did not rise much, but work was steadier. The labour market 
was quiet. The good harvests cheapened food and gave a stimulus 
to trade, which enabled the country to absorb without difficulty the 
constant and ever-increasing flood of immigrants. Last year, how¬ 
ever, the excessive heat partially spoiled the harvest, with the result 
VOL. XXXI. N.s. • 3 A 
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among others, of producing a plentiful crop of strikes all over the 
Union. Last year the industrial classes—who by the way are both 
more numerous and more united than they were ten years ago 
—had begun to reorganize their forces and to feel their strength. 
The bad harvest afTected them in two ways. It raised the price of 
their food and it diminished the demand for their labour. Con¬ 
fronted by a rise in rent and in the Cost of living, which in New York 
is said to average 12 per cent, on the prices of last year, they were 
simultaneously threatened with a reduction of wages. No wonder 
that the ranks of the unions were filled and that a vigorous efibrt 
was made to preserve, at least, the stains quo. Not content with 
standing on the defensive, a combined move was made for higher 
wages. 

It is never a very hopeful undertaking to strike for increased 
wages in face of a falling market, but the unwisdom of the movement 
is of less importance than the fact of its existence. American 
unionists hold that so far, although they have not secured much increase 
of wages, they havp prevented many reductions. The industrial 
movement has, however, gone far beyond a mere resistance to reduc¬ 
tions. The American suffers many things from his employer from 
which the Englishman is protected by Act of Parliament. Each 
State has its own laws, and many of the States have omitted to legis¬ 
late in favour of labour. Truck flourishes unchecked by legislation, 
the hours of labour are longer, and the supervision of factories, mines, 
and workshops generally much more lax than in this country. The 
power of great capitalists and of still more influential companies has 
been too great to be overcome by the spasmodic exertions of isolated 
unions, and even when an Eight-hours Bill has been placed on the 
Statute Book it has been ignored with impunity. To enable labour 
to meet capital on equal footing, an American International has been 
founded, of which, under its somewhat fantastic title of the “ Knights 
of Labour," a good deal is likely to be heard, even if it does not, as is 
contemplated, enrol 5,000,000 members in the next five years. Tho 
organization of the Knights of Labour was founded in 1870 by seven 
cutters of Philadelphia for the purpose of federating the trade 
societies of that city. Its central idea was the removal of trade bias 
and craft distinctions in order to unite all classes of workmen in 
defence of the common interests of their order. The organization 
is simple. Each trade society in a town or village can, if it is sufli- 
ciently numerous, form itself into a local assembly or lodge of the 
Knights of Labour, or it can unite with other local' societies in 
order to form such an assembly. Each of these local assemblies sends 
delegates to the district assembly, which elects and controls the 
executive board. Local assemblies meet once a week, district assem¬ 
blies once a month, or, if need be, once a fortnight. The grand 
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assembly meets once a year. Eaob local assembly devote 20 per 
cent, of its net income to a resistance or strike fund, wbiob is at the 
disposal of the executive board. Women are admitted to the 
organization us freely as men. Nor is it confined to the WBge>eam- 
ing class. All professional men but doctors and lawyers are freely 
admitted. Saloon keepers and bankers are excluded. At present 
the Knights of Labour boast of 2,000 branches scattered over the 
Union, and their number is daily increasing. Before entering into any 
industrial conflict the executive board propose arbitration to the 
employers, and in many cases they succeed in averting a strike. 
When, however, their mediation fails, they support the strikers with 
contributions drawn from every local assembly in the association. 
Nor is it only by subsidies from strike funds that they seek to defend 
the workman. Boycotting, the familiar weapon of the Land League, 
is employed with effect against the obnoxious employer. A Mr. 
Duryea, a starch manufacturer at Glen cove, in New York, 
having been accused of despotic dealings with his workpeople, 
“Local Assembly No. 1,662 asked the Grand Secretary of the 
Order to notify all assemblies in the United States not to trade 
at any store where Duryea’s starch is sold.” If the executive 
board complied with that request, every member of the two thousand 
local assemblies would be bound to Boycott every store which dis¬ 
played Durj'^ea’s starch. This tremendous weapon, however, does not 
appear to be frequently brought into operation, nor would the 
executive committee be well advised to establish an industrial 
counterpart to the decree of excommunication which was the last 
resource of the Popes of Borne. The head-quarters of the Knights 
of Labour are at Pittsburg; their chief strength lies in the mining 
regions of Pennsylvania and in the Western States. In the East, 
owing to the prevalence of the truck system—such at least is the 
explanation of the secretary of the order—and the keen competition 
of French-Canadian labour, the Knights count but few members. 
The following is a summary of the leading points in their pro¬ 
gramme :—“ Tho passage of a lien law, the abolition of the prison- 
contract system, the prohibition of the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age, compulsory education, the passage of 
an employer’s liability law, cash payment of wages at the end of 
each week, reduction of the hours of labour, legislation for the 
reservation of the public lands, the use of greenback currency, anti- 
Ghinese laws and a government bureau of labour statistics.” They 
are also against National Banks. The programme is too wide, and 
includes much disputable matter, but it embodies most of the demands 
which the working-classes are everywhere pressing upon their em¬ 
ployers. 

Another remarkable social movement in America is that which. 
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under the title of the Anti-Monopoly League, lias upwards of 
one hundred branch leagues in the State of New York alone. At 
present it may perhaps be regarded as nothing more than “a vague 
despairing cry going up from all parts of the laud” against the 
tyrannical power of the railway and telegraph companies and the 
autocrats who control them; but the Anti-Monopoly cry has a 
substance and a justification which cannot fail to make themselves 
felt in the future political development of the United States. 

The social movement in France has been gradually attracting an 
increasing amount of attention ever since the year began. There 
have been strikes at Besseges, St. Etienne, and Eoanne, nor has the 
movement been confined to these centres. In the coal districts the 
object of the strike was an increase in wages; in the iron-works, a 
ten-hours* day ; at Nantes, the right to insure against accident where 
they pleased; and at Roanne, the right of the workmen to have a 
voice in fixing the tariflf by which they are paid, and the rules 
governing the factory in which they work. In most cases the result 
of the strike has not resulted favourably for the men. In the colliery 
districts the strikers threatened to use violence, the military 
were called in and the leaders of the strike arrested. Over-production 
in the iron trade with a glut of stock, enabled the ironmasters to* 
view with composure the strike of their workmen. The question as 
to insurance was settled by a compromise. At Roanne, the employers 
by making common cause and locking out all their hands, succeeded 
in compelling them to surrender at discretion. The strike or lock¬ 
out lasted six weeks. One hundred and twenty of the leading strikers 
were refused employment when the lock-out ceased, and although 
some concessions were made to the men as to the measurement of 
their work, the bitterest feeling has been excited between employers 
and employed. The latter, sullenly acquiescing in their defeat, are 
diligently preparing for another encounter, when they hope to turn 
the tables on the present victors. 

The story of the French strikes is very interesting, as it is almost 
the first occasion in which French workmen were allowed freely to 
organize in their own defence. The Napoleonic law of 1864, which 
permitted in theory droit de coalition to workmen, effectually deprived 
them of all the opportunity of exercising that liberty. It was not 
until the recent laws extended to the French workmen a free press 
and the right of public meeting that they ventured to make use of 
the right of union, which even now is but partially secured, the law 
establishing the liberty of association not yet having been voted by 
the Senate. A s was to be expected, their first attempts to employ their 
new rights were mainly unsuccessful. But they achieved at least 
one success. They taught the employers that the Government would 
no longer interfere to suppress strikes, and the lesson has excited in 
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some quarters as much amazement and indignati<m as that which waa 
expressed in this country because the Qovemment did not stifle tire 
Limd League at its birth. Nor can it be regarded as otherwise 
than a gain that at Bessdges an outbreak of violence on the part of 
the strikers was sternly and summarily suppressed. Ihe advanced 
Left made a great outcry against the use of the soldiery, but in the 
end the workmen profit most by the administration of a severe lesson 
as to the necessity of keeping their agitation strictly within legal 
limits. A salient feature in these French strikes, to which there 
is no counterpart in English industrial movements, was the part taken 
by the Socialists in making party capital out of the discontent of the 
workmen. The windy phrase-makers of Paris, however, do not seem te 
have profited much by their propagandism among the workmen, whe 
dealt not in phrases but in fact. ** We can understand an advance 
of 10 per centsaid one group of miners, “but what is this ‘col¬ 
lectivism?* We see no sense in such words.” An even more 
curious instance of the difference between the French and English 
habit of mind was furnished by the indignation expressed by the 
advanced politicians who visited the scene of the strikes at what they 
called the “ feudalism ” of the masters. Such a captain of industry 
as the late Sir Titus Salt would have excited M. Cl^menceau to unut¬ 
terable wrath. 

Both parties in the French strikes appealed to the local authorities 
for support. Five thousand Lyons silk-weavers demanded a million 
francs from the municipal funds to enable them to strike against 
their employers. This was regarded as a little premature by their 
fellows, who prudently decided that it would be better to reconstitute 
the municipal council before making so large a demand upon its- 
exchequer. They resolved that “the sole means of improving the 
lamentable condition of the operatives was to conquer the municipal 
power.” The conquest has, however, not yet been achieved, although 
at several places, notably at Bess^ges, Socialist candidates have been 
returned this month to the municipal councils. French ratepayers 
look askance at a programme which converts the municipal exchequer 
into a strike fund. The idea, however, has taken root among French 
artisans as among the Land Leaguers in Ireland, that by a skilful 
use of the votmg power of numbers in local elections, it may bo 
possible to use the rates to supply the sinews of war in the campaign 
against the propertied classes. Even the out-and-out Socialists are 
beginning to declare that the social revolution must be brought about 
in the way of legality. By conquering the municipal power and 
using communal liberties for the furtherance of social ends they 
declare they will achieve that social transformation which they have 
hitherto been in the habit of declaring could only come through 
a bloody revolution. This change of tone is very significant. “ The 
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period of ‘ proclamative ’ socialism is ending,” declared recently a 
fervent Socialist,the work of realisation is about to begin. Socialism 
is no longer theoretical, it is political.” W^hen the masters at Boanne 
locked out their weavers, a cry was raised that the State should sub¬ 
sidize the sufferers, and the refusal of the authorities to employ 
public funds in relieving the distress was regarded as another proof 
of the inhumanity of the bourgeoisie and the capitalist. The wiser 
heads among the social democracy rebuked this extravagance, and in 
time the idea of State neutrality in trade disputes will be recognised 
in France as it has long been in England. 

While the professed Socialists are arranging for their third 
National Congress on the 7th of May, at which they intend to 
proclaim once more the formula of thoir party, “ the socialisation of 
all the means of production for the profit of all,” to attain the ideal 
of a society based on justice in which “ every one will give accord¬ 
ing to his might and receive according to his needs,” the practical 
leaders of the working classes are making great progress in the 
realisation of their aspirations. In Paris conferences on subjects of 
mutual interest are taking place between the National Union of 
Employers Association and the Trades Union Congress, at which 
substantial agreement has been arrived at on the much-debated 
•questions of employers’ liability and the official inspection of work¬ 
shops. Bills establishing the principle of employers’ liability from 
accidents occurring to workmen in their employ are now before the 
legislature and there is little doubt that they wiU pass into law. 
Another Bill awaits discussion which abolishes the exceptional laws 
against such trade offences as intimidation, and leaves workmen like 
all other classes to the control of the common law. The Bill 
ostablishing the right of association has been passed by the Chamber 
and awaits the assent of the Senate. A still more important measure, 
that of founding a Chambre de Travail, or workmen’s parliament, has 
been favourably reported to the Chamber of Deputies. Its object 
is to constitute a central representative assembly elected exclusively 
by French workmen—unionist and non-unionist—which the Govern¬ 
ment would have to consult on all questions relating to labour, as it 
has now to consult the Chamber of Commerce on commercial ques¬ 
tions, and which would also act as a valuable intermediary in all 
industrial disputes. What the Knights of Labour are trying to do 
independently, the French seek to do under the eyes of the State.' 
By the Bill the non-unionist workmen would vote at the Mairie, 
and the expense of constituting and maintaining the labour parlia¬ 
ment would be thrown upon the State. Unionist workmen would 
vote in their own halls without the supervision of the Mayor, an 
infraction of the principle of equality to which exception is duly taken 
by the reporter and which will prol^bly be expunged from the BilL 
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The most important advances have, however, been gained through, 
the Municipal Council of Paris. It has accorded to associations of 
workn^n the right to compete for the execution of public works in 
Paris, and has decided to establish a Labour Exchange—^a Bourse 
de Travail. In the good time that is coming, according to the 
Socialists, the employer or “ patron ” will be improved off the face 
of the earth. AU work will be undertaken either by individual 
workmen or by associations of workmen without the intermediary of 
a capitalist or captain of industry. A step was taken towards the 
realisation of this ideal by the admission of co-operative associa¬ 
tions of workmen as competitors for municipal contracts. It is note¬ 
worthy, however, that the thorough-going Socialists sneer at the 
concession as practically worthless. The Municipality, they say, 
should not merely open the door to co-operative competition; it 
should furnish the associations with funds necessary to enable them 
to compete advantageously with individual capitalists. But not even, 
the most uncompromising Socialist ventures to carp at the proposal 
to establish in Paris a Bourse de Travail—that is to say, a similar 
institution to that which the Knights of Labour demand in America 
under the title of a Government Bureau of Labour Statistics. The 
Parisian Municipality has decided to spend nearly £500,000 (twelve 
million francs) in erecting a Labour Exchange in the heart of the city 
near to the Hotel de Ville. It will contain one enormous central hiring 
hall where workmen in want of engagements can repair, five large 
halls as meeting-places for the general assemblies of the trade 
societies, and five smaller halls for the use of their employers. In 
addition, there will be empty rooms set apart as offices for trades 
unions of Paris, which are to be divided into five sections, each of 
which has the use of one of the large halls. Each section will have 
its officials, who will register all applications for employment by work¬ 
men belonging to the different sections, and bring out every week 
a statistical statement as to the state of the labour market. The 
staff of the Bourse de Travail will be in communication with trade 
societies, chambers of commerce, municipalities, and all the great 
centres of production in France and in other countries, and will 
collect and publish statistics as to the wages of labour, cost of 
living, &c., at home and abroad. Nor is the Labour Exchange of 
Paris destined merely as a great hiring market and a highly organ¬ 
ized system for the redistribution of surplus labour. Its promoters- 
hope that by furnishing workmen at first hand with prompt and 
trustworthy!information as to the cost of raw materials, the price of 
labour, and all the other vital questions affecting alike the pro¬ 
ducer and the consumer, they may give a stimulus to co-operative 
enterprise among the working classes and so prepare for the abolition, 
of the ** salariat ” and the emancipation of labour. 
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Whether these expectatiops will be realised or not, in their 
entirety, may reasonably be doubted; but there can be no dispute 
that the tendency of each of the measures for which the working 
classes in France and the United States are striving is on the whole 
in the right direction. Whatever may be thought as to the 
feasibility of any particular scheme, or of the possibility of attaining 
the objects at which they aim, their general effect will be to increase 
the independence of the industrial community, and to widen the 
distance between the wage-earning classes and the semi-servile 
condition from which in some countries they have but recently 
escaped. Kor is that their only advantage. In addition to increasing 
the sense of independence among the labouring classes, they will 
tend to equalise the distribution of wealth, and if not to remove, at 
least to soften, those startling contrasts between excessive luxury 
and squalid misery which form so painful a feature of our 
civilization. There is little danger that their work will proceed 
too rapidly. The danger lies on the other side. A wise 
Conservativism would indeed seek to hasten rather than retard 
a process which, by ameliorating the condition of the masses 
of the people, removes that which has in every age been the great 
incentive to revolutionary violence. Some glimmering of that truth 
seems to have made its way into the most reactionary quarter, and 
the Social movement in the despotic Empires of Germany and Eussia 
is not less noteworthy than that in the free Republic of the West. 


April 2bth, 1882. 
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AN ETON BOY. 

It is becoming a mania with bim,” people will say; “ he has 
schools on the brain !" Yes, I have certainly made secondary 
schools my theme very often, and for the public ear the attrac¬ 
tions of this theme are not inexhaustible. Perhaps it is time that I 
quitted it, but I should like the leave-taking to be a kind one. I 
have said a great deal of harm of English secondary instruction. It 
deserves all the blame that I have cast upon it, and I could wish 
everybody to grow more and more impatient of its present condition 
amongst us. Necessarily, as I wished to make people dissatisfied 
with the thing, I have insisted upon its faults; I have insisted upon 
the faults of the civilisation which goes along with it, and which is 
in a considerable measure the product of it. But our actual secondary 
schools, like our actual civilisation, have the merit of existing. 
They are not, like all projects for recasting them, an ideal; they have 
the merit of existing. They are the modus vivmdi, as the phrase now 
is, the schools and the civilisation are the modus vivendi found by our 
nation for its wants, and brought into fact, and shape, and actual 
working. The good which our nation has in it, it has put into them, 
as well as the bad. They live by the good in them rather than by the 
bad. At any rate, it is to the good which dwells in them, and in the 
nation which made them, that we have to appeal in all our projects 
for raising them, and for bringing them nearer to the ideal which 
lovers of perfection frame for them. 

Suppose we take that figure we know so well, the earnest and non¬ 
conforming Liberal of our middle classes, as his schools and his civilisa¬ 
tion have made him. He is for disestablishment; he is for temperance; 
he has an eye to his wife’s sister; he is a member of his local caucus; 
he is learning to go up to Birmingham every year to the feast of Mr. 
Chamberlain. His inadequacy is but too visible. Take him, even, 
raised, cleared, refined, ennobled, as we see him in Dr. Alexander 
Ealeigh, the late well-known Nonconformist minister of Stamford Hill, 
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whose memoir has recentl^rbeen published. Take Dr. Ealeigh, as he 
himself would have desired to be taken, dilating on a theme infinitely 
precious to him —the world to come, “ My hope of that world seems to 
be my religion. If I were to lose it, this whole life would be oTercast 
in a moment with a gloom which nothing could disperse. Tet a little 
while, and we shall be sorrowless and sinless, like the angels, like Ood, 
and, looking back on the struggles and sorrows of earth, astonished that 
things so slight and transient coiild have so much discomposed us.’' 
This transference of our ideal from earth to the sky—this recourse, for 
the fulfilment of our hopes and for the realisation of the kingdom of God, 
to a supernatural, future, angelic, fantastic world—is, indeed, to our 
popular religion the most familiar and favourite conception possible. 
Tet it is contrary to the very central thought and aim of Jesus; 
it is a conception which, whether in the form of the new Jerusalem 
of popular Judaism, or in the form of the glorified and unending 
tea-meeting of popular Protestantism, Jesus passed his life in striving 
to transform, and in collision with which he met his death. And so 
long as our main stock and force of serious people have their minds 
imprisoned in this conception, so long will “things so slight and 
transient ” as their politics, their culture, their civilisation, be in the 
state in which wc see them now: they will be narrowed and perverted. 
Nevertheless, what a store of virtue there is in our main body of 
serious people even now, with their minds imprisoned in this Judaic 
conception; what qualities of character and energy are in such 
leaders of them as Dr. Ealeigh! Nay, what a store of virtue there is 
even in their civilisation itself, narrowed and stunted though it be! 
Imperfect as it is, it has founded itself, it has made its way, it exists; 
the good which is in it, it has succeeded in bringing forth and 
establishing against a thousand hindrances, a thousand difficulties. 
We see its faults, we contrast it with our ideal; but our ideal has not 
yet done as much. And for making itself fact, this civilisation has 
found in its Judaic conceptions the requisite guidance and stimulus, 
and probably only in conceptions of this kind could it have done so. 

Take, again, that other type which we have accustomed ourselves 
to call, for shortness, the Barbarian. Take it first in its adult and 
rigid stage, devoid of openness of mind, devoid of flexibility, with 
little culture and with no ideas, considerably materialised, staunch 
for “ our traditional, existing social arrangements,” fiercely ready 
’^th the reproach of “revolution” and “atheism” against all its 
^sturbers. Evidently this is the very type of personage for which 
Jesus declared entrance to the kingdom of God to be well-nigh 
impossible. Take this type in its far more amiable stage, with the 
beauty and freshness of youth investing it; take it unspoiled, gay, 
brave, spirited, generous; take it as the Eton boy. As Master of 
the Beagles,” so testifies the admiring record of such a boy in the 
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Eton (kUege Chromeh, ” he showed himself to pooseai aU ^eqa<diiles 
of a keen i^rtsman, with an instinotive knowledge of &e ^e 

aged Barbarian will, upon this, admiringlymornbletous hisstexjhowthe- 
battle of Waterloo was won in the playing-fields of Eton. Alas 1 dm* ' 
asters have been prepared in those playing-fields as well astmtories; 
disasters due to inadequate mental traiaing—to want of apj^ication, 
knowledge, intelligence, lucidity. The Eton playing-fields have their 
great charms, notwithstanding; but with what felicity of unoonsoiouB 
satire does that stroke of “the Master of the Beagles'* hit off our whole 
system of provision of public secondary schools \ a provision for the 
fortunate and privileged few, but for the many, for the nation, ridi¬ 
culously impossible! And yet, as we said of the Philistine and hie 
civilisation, so we may say of the Barbarian and his civilisation also: 
What merits they have, what a store of virtue I First of all, they 
have the grand merit of existing, of having—rmlike our ideal society 
of the future—advanced out of the state of prospectus into the state 
of fact. They have in great part created the modus vivendi by which 
our life is actually carried forward, and by which England is what it 
is. In the second place, they have intrinsic merits of nature and 
character; and by these, indeed, have mainly done their work in the 
world. Even the adult and rigid Barbarian has often invaluable 
qualities. It is hard for him, no doubt, to enter into the kingdom of 
God—^hard for him to believe in the sentiment of the ideal life 
transforming the life which now is, to believe in it and come to serve 
it—hard, but not impossible. And in the young the qualities take 
a brighter colour, and the rich and magical time of youth adds 
graces of its own to them; and then, in happy natures, they are 
irresistible. In a nature of this kind I propose now to show them. 

The letters and diary of an Eton boy, a young lieutenant in the 
army who died of dysentery in South Africa, came the other day into 
my hands. They have not been published, but they were printed as a 
record of him for his family and his friends. He had been with his 
regiment little more than a year; the letters and diary extend over 
a space of less than two months. I feU in, by chance, with the slight 
volume which is his memorial, and his name made me look through 
the pages; for the name awakened reminiscences of distant Oxford 
days, when I had known it in another generation. The passing 
attention which his name at first drew was presently fixed and 
charmed by what I read. I have received permission to give to the 
public some notice of the slight and unpretending record which thus 
captivated my interest. 

Arthur Olynton Baekerville Mynors was bom in 1856, of a Here¬ 
fordshire family. His bringing-up was that of an English boy in an 
English country house. In January, 1870, he went to Eton, and left at 
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Election, 1875. " His life here,** says the short record of him in the 
Eton College Chronicle, ** was always joyous, a fearless keen boykood, 
spent aam peur et sans reproche. Many will remember him as fleet 
of foot and of lasting powers, winning the mile and the steeplechase 
in 1874, and the walking race in 1875. As Master of the Beagles 
in 1875 he showed himself to possess all the qualities of a keen 
sportsman, with an instinctive knowledge of the craft.** After 
leaving Eton he joined the Oxford militia, and at the beginning of 
1878 obtained a commission in the 60th Eifles. He had been just 
a year with his battalion when it was sent to South Africa. He 
sailed on the 19th of February, and on the 25th of April he died of 
dysentery at Fort Pearson, Natal. For these two months we have 
his letters and didry, written to his father and mother at home. I 
wish to let him tell his own story as far as possible, and we will begin 
with his first letter. 


“‘Dublin Castlb/ February 

“ My deak Papa, 

“ We were all safe on board last night, and steamed down the Thames, 
and anchored for the night. The boat is a beautiful one, it goes very smooth 
as yet; we have passed Dover and Folkestone, and are now off Dungeness. 
To-night we reach Dartmouth at twelve, and wait till twelve next day. There 
is an oudacioua crowd on board with all the men, and nothing to do. The 
cabins we sleep in are the most extraordinary, two of us, bod and all, in a place 
about as big as the dining-room table at home, and when it's rough, as far as 
^ I can see, we must tumble out; still, it is rather fun. The skipper is a first- 
' rate fellow, lets us do what we like on board. He expects we shall get to 
Natal about the 18 th or 19th of next month; we ore sailing about eleven knots 
an hour, I wish we were going faster. It is very windy and cold on deck; the 
band played, which enlivened us a little. We have mess as usual, only at six 
o’clock. I have fitted all my things on your belt, and they do capitally. 
Please give my love to mamma and everybody that is staying at Durrant’s, 
especially Aunt Ellen, and thank them all for everything they have given me. 
We stop at Madeira, when I will write to you again; so good-bye till then. 

“ Ever your most affectionate son, 

“ Arthue.” 


The next letter is written four days later. 

. ‘“Dublin Casxlb,’ 24fA. 

“ My bear Mamma, 

“ Many tha nk s for your letters, which I found waiting at Dartmouth, 
-where we arrived after nther a rough voyage. There were no end of people 
there assembled to see us off, and when we started we were lustily oheei^ by 
crowds on the shore; the band played ‘ Should old acquaintance,’ &c., and we 
soon lost sight of Engh^nd. Friday night everybody was ill, as the s^ was 
rough. Saturday, in the Bay of Biscay, it was awful; the waves were moun¬ 
tains high—a grand sight—so much so, that the upper decks were washed over 
by the sea all day. I was awfiiUy ill; in fact, so was everybody. On Saturday 
morning at 4 A.M. I was on watch; luckily for me it was much caliner. Ifoundtwo 
of the horses had died in the night, and that several hammocks and other things 
had been washed overboard. I was awfully glad when we got out of flie Bay. 
I’ll never go to sea again if I can help it. Sunday was bright and sunny; 
everybody came up on deck after the bad weather, and we had quite a joUy 
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day, steammg irith a strong vind behind at about tmlfe and a haU^mi^Wi W 
knots I should say, an hour. I was on duly that day. We oonngned the |>oor 
horses to the deep. This morning vas lovely, and we had a tegulaf tropioal 
shower, the weather, by-the-bye, getting ma(dx warmer. If s mott hbattid, 
since we started none of us have shaved; we are (not myadf) all growing beards. 
It is awfhlly slow, nothing to do but read. The men also have nothing to de. 
I wish we were at Natal, I do so detest the sea. It keeps very rough aU the 
time, and the ship rolls horribly. The men have an awfhUy bad toe of it; 
packed so close, they have scarcely room to breato. All the officers and pas¬ 
sengers have dinner, &o., together, down-stairs, in a sta% place, not so bad to 
look at, but when it is fhll of sickly femaleB, and no one in the best of humours, 
it’s perfectly unbearable. Still we live in hopes of getting to Natal soon, where 
I hope we lAaU have some better fun. We get to Madeira to-morrow night at 
ten o’clock, and wait for about three hours for stores and the mails. I sent you 
a picture of the vessel. I hope you got it safe. I hope you were noue the 
worse for waiting in the cold and seeing me off at Tilbury. I have no more to 
say, but, with b^t love to papa and all, 

"lam ever, dear Mamma, 

" Your affectionate son, 

“ Abthuu.” 

Madeira is reached and left; they have a week ** awfully hot,’' 
during which "I have been learning signalling, which will probably 
come in useful in the bush.” The line has now been cros^d, they 
are approaching Gape Town. 

" It has been getting much cooler the last few days, and to-day quite a 
breeze and rather rough; the ship is getting lighter, and consequently rolls 
more. We had some pistol practising yesterday, and a nigger entertainment 
last night, which was groat fun. I spend the day mostly in reading, but it is 
awfully slow, nothing to do. . . . So far, we have had a capital passage, but the 
trade winds are dead against us now. I wonder how you are aU getting on; you 
will soon begin fishing at Aberedw. Have the hounds had any sport, and how 
are g^ndpapa and grandmamma P Please let granny have my letter, and tell 
her I wotdd write, only one letter answers the purpose as there is so little to 
say; but I want lots of letters, to bear wbst is going on at home and at Bosbury. 
Wo are all ready to land at Natal; all our weapons are as sharp as needles. I 
wish we were there. You will hear plenty of news (even if I don’t write often, as 
there may be no way of oonveying the letters), as there are three corre¬ 
spondents going up to the front The Graphic correspondent has taken one or 
two drawings of our men on board ship, so you may see them; I advise you 
to take it in. I have written very badly, but must make excuse that the sea 
is rough to-day. Bemind Charles about planting the gorse in the cock-shoots, 
where the trees are bitten off by the rabbits. I don’t foncy the mosquitoes in 
Natal. I believe there are swarms of them there, so I am going to buy a mos¬ 
quito net at Cape Town. My next letter will probably be from Durban, in U 
week’s time or so.” 

" For something to do,” he copies out, to send with this letter, 
the verses written by a passenger on the burial of a private soldier 
who died on board. Then comes Cape Town, “ a horrid place, very 
hot and dirty,” but with the Table Mountain to make amends; ** the 
rocks were rather like the Graigy rooks, only much larger and 
bolder.” Then Gape Town is left, and they are in the last stage of 
their voyage. 
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“ On Sunday morning I went to ohuroh at t}ie oathedMl, nilwr' a 0na 
building for Cape Town. Had to go on board at one o’clock, and we idled at 
two o’clock. We passed the Gape of Good Hope about six o’clock in the niter- 
noon. The coast all along looked rugged and bare, Tery mountamoue in the 
background, and rocks jutting boldly out. Bounding the point, the sea became 
yeiy rough, and has been ever since. At dinner nothing can sWd up, kniyes, 
forks, tumblers, bottles, eyerything sent flying about, ^ere are no end of por¬ 
poises and dolphins all along the coast; they come swimming and jumping by 
the side of the yessel. Bounded Gape D’Agulhas about three in the morning; 
only saw the lighthouse. Monday was still rough, and we kept in sight of 
shore all day. We practised reyolyor-shooting most of the afternoon. To-day 
it rained all the morning . . . the country opposite us looks much flatter, and is 
quite green on the slopes of the hills. We amuse ourselves by looking through 
our field-glasses at the shore—we are now about three miles from it; enormous 
great sand-hills along the beach, and woody at the back. We have seen a few 
houses and some cattle, otherwise the country looks uninhabited. We passed 
Algoa Bay this morning. ... I shall be very glad when we have landed, as this 
is the slowest work I ever went through in my life; we sail along pretty fast, do 
' about two hundred amd seventy to three hundred miles in twenty-four hours. 
Another of the horses is very ill from the rough weather; I expect ho will die 
before he gets on shore. The men and officers are none the worse for the 
journey, but I expect we shall get very foot-sore at first. We are in awfully 
bad training, as we can’t get any exercise. How is poor old Martha P Give 
her my love. I suppose you are just beginning summer; here the winter is 
beginning. I believe in the winter-time there is no rain at all.” 

On Friday, the 21st of March, they are at Durban, and in tents; 
“the country looks beautiful; like Wales, only all the hills are 
bush.” On Saturday they start to reliere Colonel Pearson, sur¬ 
rounded by the Zulus at Fort Ekowe. On Saturday, the 22nd, 
“ went by train twelve miles, encamped, had dinner in dark; slept 
four hours, up at two o’clock in the dark.” Then a diary gives a 
record of the march. 

Sunday morning. —Started at 4 A.M., to march in utter darkness; un¬ 
pitched camp, packed up and off; marched six miles on awful bad road to 
Yerulam; the hilliest and prettiest country I ever saw; forded two rivers; 
stopped eight hours at Yerulam ; bathed, washed my clothes, and started at 
three o’clock r.u., our baggage drawn by oxen, sixteen to twenty oxenin each 
waggon. Went to church at Yerulam. Niggers awful-looking beasts, tall, 
strong, and active; wear no clothes at all, except very few round the waist. 
The battalion bathed in the Umhloti Biver. No more news about the war. 
Weather very hot from 9 A.u. till 3 f.m. The march to Yictoria was fearful, 
dreadfrilly hot; the sun right on our heads; and carrying our ammunition and 
arms, almost heart-breaking. We got there just in time to see to pitch our 
tents and tumble into bed for a few hours, and on / 

Monday morning —Up at 2.20 in the dark, see nothing and find nothing; 
started, crossed and bathed in the Tongaati, up to our waists crossing, so wet 
and wretched. One hedt for mid-day in Gompensation Flat in the sun, no shade 
to be found and no rest; waited till 2.30 and marched nine miles, the longest 
and weariest I ever marched; the men were almost dead with heat. Had only 
coffee and tea twice a day, and nothing else, unless we passed a public-house or 
shed, which were few and far between: and then what we bought was awfully 
dear. Still we scrape along; and at last at seven o’clock we got to our 
camping-place; put tents up in the dark; had some salt tinned beef and muddy 
water, and went to bed. Up next morning at 2.30 to a minute; lowered and 
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packed our temla and off at 4 A.ii.; (sroiBaed and batibi.ed in tilia T^hali, irbcltdij, 
bdng piotty dirty from bea^^rafiMbed tut ttwoh; nad tbtai 4tMlinftiNl il 
eight o’dook at the 'Dmyoti Biver, up to our knees. Tory, vei 3 f|iot; 
some of our olotbes, and tbis timea native vbo owned attifll ’wiS v^ldtidaUi 
'gave ns some beer. We boiled our tinned meat and made soQp; ^amd 
refresbed, and in much better spirits. Tbe country very bi&y and bot} fiy^Klai 
com up to one's bead in the fields. Some plantationB cff sugar-oams tlkto ifi ibe 
country, irbioh. 'when picked, was sweet and juioy. Tbd Zvdus or tlggoro ImbNi 
are scarry human beings; naked and their skins like leather; awfial beasts 
look at and very hideous. This afternoon we passed Stanger (ktmp, and batted 
a mile and a half from the camp. The men just beginning to get into condittoni 
again; since they leB the ship they had been in very bad training for marching, 
owing to no exercise on board sbip. Next morning wo got up at 2.45, aud down 
tents, and crossed a river (shoes and stockings off), and marched by New Geldsr^ 
land about seven or eight miles by seven o’clock, and encamped by the Hiouoti 
Biver, where alligators and hippopotami are numerous; we batoed notwith* 
standing. It was hotter than ever; the countrybeautifu^nd hilly; no fences; 
mostly grass about as high os your thigh. We heard yesterday that the column 
going to relieve Pearson bad crossed the Tugela, and was waiting for us before 
starting. . . . We shall cross the Tugela to-morrow. 

“ Thursday, 27th.—spy was caught yesterday at Port Pearsou in the 
camp. No one knows where the Zulu armies are; one day they are seau at 
one place, another at another; one meal lasts them for three days, aud the 
bush they can creep through like snakes. Being nothing but Zulus (natives) 
about the country here, they come and watch us; in fact, they know everything 
that goes on. They are awfully wily ; they are never to be caught in an open 
country, and never will be unless at TJndini; the only time they will attack 
their enemy is before daybreak, and at night when wo encamp, and then they 
won’t attack a very big force. 

“My dear papa and mamma, I send you my diary.” 

Finding that they have still to wait a day at Fort Pearson, he 
writes a letter to accompany his diary, and gives an account of the 
military situation. 

“Wo shall cross the river to-morrow or next day, and then we relieve 
Pearson. They can signal from here to them. Pearson says he is pretty well 
off, but has nine ofBcers and one hundred and fifty men ill with dysentery. 
When Pearson is rebeved, we by ourselves stay here; the other regiments return 
and make a depdt between Port Pearson and Ekowe, where Pearson is 
encamped, and carry stores and provisions there; then we shall march to 
XJndini, the king’s kraal. At first it is a pretty clear rood to Pearson, but 
afterwards there is a large bush which we have to get through to get at him. 
We shall be at Ekowe for about three weeks. Wo are about four miles from 
the sea, and the river is about a quarter of a mUe across. Everything looks 
like business. Colonel Hopton, when we march up, remains in command here, 
and at Fort TenedOs, the other side of the river. I saw him this morning; he 
asked after everybody at home. It is very jolly getting 'here, and having a 
day’s rest, and some bread and fresh meat. All in very good spirits. Every* 
thing I have, and the rest of us, is washing and drying. My camp equipt^ 
is first rate—everything I want. The Zulus are very fine men, use assegaies 
and rifles of some sort. They treat the wounded feartolly; spear them through 
and through—at least, their 'sromen do. I enclose my diary of the month as 1 
have no time to copy it.” 

On Friday, the 28th of March, the Tugela is crossed, and the 
diary recommences. 
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«We crossed the Tugela, being towed across. The men birouacked and 
spent an awAil zught in pouring rain. Colonel Hopton gave me a bed in his 
tent. Ifost of the officers stood up in the rain all night. Next day, 

“ Saturday, March 29th—^We started for Ekowe and marched about twdre 
miles. The column was five to six miles long, and we went awfully slow. 
There we laagered with shelter-trench outside. It would hare taken 100,000 
Zulus to take it. I and Keith (Tumour) on outpost duty all night (blue funk), 
and both tired and wet. Luckily no enemy came. Betumed to camp tired, 
after the column had marched off. 

“ Sunday, March 30th.—Started at ten. Much delay caused by waggons 
crossing a brook. Warm march. Burnt a lot of kraals on the way. Enemy 
flying in small detachments. Arrived at Amatakula Elver, one mile from nver 
on Natal side. Great bother about laager being put up, end much confusion. 
Early to bed. Bright moonlight till twelve. 

Monday, March Slst.—Under arms at four, expecting attack early. Enemy 
moving. Yery hot; no wind; no shade. A buck ran into camp this morning 
and was assegaied, after much sport amongst the natives. Eumour of Oetewayo 
having offered peace; not believed, one word of it. Got into camp about 5.30, 
where we bivouacked. 

“ Tuesday, April Ist.—Under arms at four. Marched about eight o’clock 
with great care, Zulus having been seen by scouts hovering about. This 
morning the order of advance was— 

“ 67th. 

“ The sailors with a Gatling and rocket. 

“ Ourselves. 

“Our train. 

“ Bear Guard, 99th. 

“ Marines and Olst. 

“ Two Begiments of Natives, 

protecting our waggons on the flanks. We were drawn up ready to receive 
the enemy twice, but they retreated. We reached our camping-place about 
four o’clock; laagered as usual, and made entrenchments round it, only making 
them nearly double the height. About one hour after we got in, it began tO’ 
thunder, and the rain came down in torrents, wetting us through. Our feet 
had been wet for the last two days ; in fact, we are never dry. No clothes to 
change, or anything, as now we have only got with ns what we have got on, 
a mackintosh sheet, and a great-coat. We slept as well as we could. Had the- 
sentries doubled, the enemy being expected to attack ns next morning. 

“ Wednesday, April 2nd,—Underarms at four; and just as day was begin¬ 
ning to break, our pickets reported the enemy advancing. Eveiything was 
got into readiness; the trenches manned; the pickets recalled. We saw the 
enemy coming out of a dingle in files, and, opening out, they surrounded us in 
most splendid skirmishing order. The bravest fellows I ever saw. Our face 
was attacked first, as they had not had time to get round to the other side. At 
about 6.20 the first shot was fired, and soon all our men were blazing away; 
shots whizzing over our heads, the Gatling at the corner pounding it into them. 
They advanced at the double, creeping in shelter of the grass. We were so 
strong they could do nothing. Still they advanced within twenty yards, where 
afterwards some were picked up dead. Our men were awfully frightened and 
nervous at first, could not even speak, and shivered from funk; so we, the 
officers, had enough to do to keep the men cool. We repulsed them in about 
twenty minutes; whilst on our flanks and rear, where the other regiments 
were, the battle was still going on. Two of our companies were then taken 
round to relieve the other side, one of which was mine, so we marched under 
their fire to the rear face, and acted as a support. It was soon all over. We 
repulsed them on all sides. The nstive cavalry and native contingent were 
then let loose to pursue them; which they did, assegaieing most of the wounded 
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on their yny and not doing mnqh damage to the enemy. There ought to 
been a great many more killed, but all the men were nervous end eauntedi/^ iud 
had not been under fire before. We counted and buried fonv hundlhd^ UUd 
sevenfy-eut, but a great many were found the same day by our 80outi» wouuded 
and hiding in bushes some miles off. We finished at abwt 7.10, and the 
of the day wO were burying them, and our own five poor fellows, and one 
officer, Johnson, of the 99th. I think we had thirty wounded. In our regi*' 
ment one man was killed; he was in my company—shot right through &e 
head; and Oolonel Northey badly wounded, the shot entering at the shoulder 
and lodging itself in his back. It was got out. He is very weak; I only hope 
he may recover. Three other men in the regiment were wounded. It was a 
fearfhl sight—so many of these brave chaps lying about, dead and covered with, 
blood and gore. They must have had a great many more wounded, whom 
they took away with them. I myself did not quite like the first few shots as 
they whizzed about over our heads, but found I had such a lot to do to keep the 
men in order and telling them when to shoot, that I did not mind it a bit.” 

This was the affair, or “ battle,” of Ginghilovo; and surely never 
was such an afiair described with a more prepossessing simplicity, 
modesty, and humanity. The next day, the 3rd of April, Ekowe 
was reached and Pearson relieved. On the 6th of April young 
Mynors with his battalion marched back to the scene of their recent 
action, Ginghilovo, where a fort was to be established for a base of 
operations. And now, with the common mention of bad weather and 
trying climate, comes the ominous mention of sickness also. 

“ Saturday, April 6th.—We left Ekowe quite empty, having burnt the king’s 
brother’s kraal the day before. We halted for two hours, as our line of waggons 
with Pearson’s was so long. It was awfully hot. The country is perfectly 
lovely; such grass and woods, hills, most beautifiil flowers and trees; if only 
inhabited, it would be one of the most charming countries in the world. The 
climate is bad. So hot in the day-time and cold at night. Dow like rain. I 
saw, on our route to-day, after halting in the sun for a couple of hours, six or 
seven fellows fell out from sunstroke. 

“ Sunday, April 6th.—Poor Colonel Northey died. We had a scare, or rather 
false alarm, at about 3.30 in the morning. Colonel Pemberton has got dysen¬ 
tery. We began half-rations to-day. Men not in good health.” 

That night the second instalment of diary is sent off by the courier 
from Ginghilovo, with a letter of a few lines, written by moonlight. 
** I hope this will find you all well at home. Here there is nothing 
but hard work, and very little to eat from morning till night. I 
am afraid it will he a long affair.” The same Simday night the 
diary is resumed. 

“ GiNonaovo.—We came back here in the morning, after leaving Dear- 
son to our right, who was going straight back to the Tugela to recruit hi» 
troops. We encamped about three-quarters of a mile from where we had had 
our battle. Passing the ground the stench was fearful, owing to natives who 
had dragged themselves off and died. 

Monday, April 7th.—Colonel Pemberton still remains on the sick Hst; 
and several of the officers have been suffering more or less from diarrhoea, 
caused by bad water. In my last letter I said we were on half-rations; hut ijt 
only lasted for about two days, as we have got some more sent us. In the afteri* 
noon we moved up a small hill into a first-rate position, but water had and a 
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milfl off, and oTeu that not likely to last long. We haTe also on the next liiU 
another laager for the natires and boUooks. It is, of course, a nadessity to 
keep them out of the camp, because they make the place smell so. In the &y> 
time it is awfully hot, the sun having such power; and at night cool, and yexy 
heavy dews wet you through if you did not wear a mackintosh. The men 
begin to improve in spirits, but it will be awfully slow here for a fortnight on the 
saltest of pork and hard biscuit, pork unfit to eat. 

“ Wednaday, April 9th.—I was on duty from 3 to 4 A.M. Another scorching- 
hot day. A great deal of long grass has been burnt about the country, of 
course by the Zulus. Captain Tu&ell—who was assuming command of the 
regiment, as we had no other officers—also very ill. Wo sit in the shade under 
the waggons out of the sun. Of course we cannot go much more than a couple 
of hundred yards from the camp, except in small parties, so we find it rather 
dull. 1 got your letter from Mereworth, and was very glad to get it; always 
like having as much news as possible, as we seldom see a paper. ... I walked 
round our new fort this afternoon. It is very strong, so to say, and would keep 
any Zulu army in the world off. 

“ Thuraday, April 10th.—My company was on outpost duty, so I was out all 
day long, and did not do much but keep a look-out. Most of the troops suffer¬ 
ing from dysentery and want of sustenance. Wo expect a convoy noon, as we 
have only six days’ more provisions. Awfully hot again to-day. The country 
all round our fort is more or less plain to the N., S., and E., where the King 
feeds his cattle. To the W. it is very mountainous, very like Scotland, only 
hills, I should say, higher. Wo see the Zulu fires at night in the distance. 1 
wish we could get from here, but I believe wo have to wait until all the forces 
are ready to advance. I don’t know whether I told you about the native 
contingent. They are all black like niggers, and awful-looking boasts; have 
scarcely any clothes on at all. They are armed with rifies, but are very bad 
shots; the only good they are is after a victory to pursue the enemy, as they 
are very active; also they do not make bad scouts; they are very sharp-sighted, 
and can hear very quickly. We must in the end give the Zulus a thrashing, 
but the hard thing is to find them. We can never attack them, because we 
don’t know where they are, and tliey will take good care only to attack us when 
we are in the bush or crossing rivers, and perhaps at night. When they advance 
at close quarters, they come like cavalry; but of course any English army can 
stop them if properly handled. 

Now, my dear papa and mamma, I must finish off. I hope this wiU catch 
the mail on Tuesday. I hope all the farms, &c., are doing well. With very 
best love to all, Martha, Jubber, and Pussy, 

“ I am, ever your affectionate son, 

“ Aethur.” . 

On the night of Saturday, the 12th of April, poor hoy, after being 
on duty all the previous day. Good Friday, “ in the other laager 
where the niggers live,” he was himself seized by sickness. On the 
13th he writes home:— 

“ I was taken awftilly seedy in the night with diarrhoea, and to-day. Easier 
Sunday, I was obliged to go on the sick list, as my complaint had turned more 
to dysentery. The bad water and lowering food and bs^ climate are enough to 
kill anybody; still we struggle on, the same for eve^hody. Our native 
runners who take the post were yesterday chased on their way to the Tugela, 
and had to return here. A convoy with provisionfs has arrived here all safe; 
so far so good, as long as it lasts. We expect to he here a month or six weeks 
doing nothing, unless we have to alter the position of our fort owing to the 
scarcity of water. The nights get colder, and the sun is hotter tb^ any 
English Sim in the day-time. . . . When we left England we were 700 
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8bong, aud oow wo 0gare about 6gd» oaiuod postif by 9^ 
to boapital. Some two or three of our oatSe die vwrf^ nigbt>^ a)^ a 
hone or two; oonaequeutly, bemg only joat ooT«redwi& 6Artlk4to btt|aid» 
there are uumerous unhealthy amelia. I tried to get Inte with Hnt^ tQ'jso 
shooting some buck whioh had bemi seen, but was lefhaed as not being aafe. 
We got our flnt English papers on Thunday, and very glad we were to get 
them. By-the>bye, hare you been fishing, and what spoHF Fleaae teU PS 
everything. How are grandmamma and grandpapa P 1 have not heard of or 
from them. I hope you send them my aoiibbles; I daresay thqr are very hard 
to make out, but having only a blanket and sheet (waterproof) with ua, there 
is very little paper to bo got. What 1 write with now is a pen I bought, which 
you dip in water and it writes as you see. How is Jubber, and how is Edmund 
Carew P The Zulim around us amuse themselves by burning grass, I suppose 
with the idea to starve our cattle. Lord Chelmsford has gone back to Durban* 
All the troops have arrived safe, the 17th only losing three hones on their 
journey. The niggers brought us in some sweet potatoes^ yesterday whioh are 
horrible things, still they are of the vegetable description . . . The Colonel is 
still suffering from dysentery, also Tufnell; so Cramer, the second oaptaiu, is 
in command of us. I should very much like to have the Hereford Ttnrn for¬ 
warded to me, as it would give me all the county news. We had service this 
morning for the first time since wo left the ‘ Dublin Castle; ’ every other Sunday 
we have been marching. We killed an enormous snake the other day, about 
five or six feet long. Two rhinoceroses have been seen near here feeding; I 
wish I could get a shot at them, but can’t get leave to get out. Has Colonel 
Price had much sport with the hounds, and how are all the horses, colts, mares, 
&c. ? How does the Cwm get on; I wish I was there; also the ravens, every¬ 
thing P Colonel Northey is a great loss; he was married, too, and his wife a 
very nice person. Tell grandpapa I find the little book he gave me very 
useful; also your Bible, which 1 always carzy with me. To-day is Easter 
Sunday, and a convoy has just been sighted; they say we shall get the maiL 
1 know 1 am writing great bosh, but have nothing else to do. If you happen 
to see Mr. Walsh, please thank him for my revolver; I find it very useful, and 
it ekoots first rate, also remember me to Aunt Ellen; and tell her she does not 
know how much I am indebted to her . . . Several fellows have followed my 
idea of writing a diary and posting it; it seems very lazy and undutiful of me, 
but it is perhaps better than nothing. 1 do wish you could be here for a day 
or two to see the country, and the trees and shrubs that grow wild, just like a 
flower garden. I should say tho grass here is better for feeding than any in 
England, one could easily mow three or four crops of hay in tixe year. Tho 
only thing, or one of tho few things, the Zulus cultivate is Indian com, what 
they call mealies; also a few fields of sugar-cane here and there. We ore not 
many miles from the sea, as we can hear it when tho wind is tho right way, 
from SIX to ten miles I daresay. 

** Monday. —Convoy arrived all safe last night. By the mail poor Eeith 
Tumour heard he had lost his father. I was awfully sorry, as I could not do 
any work, being still on the sick list. My dysentery still sticks to me with bad 
pain in my inside, but I feel otherwise well in myself. I slept under a cart last 
night—quite a luxury, as it keeps the dew off. To-day we are burning the 
gross round our laager, so that the Zulus cannot set fire to it and attack us at 
the same time. The men have had fresh meat tho last two days, as several 
bullocks have come up from Tugela. They are killed at eight in the morning, 
ajid eaten at one. We got some jam up last night, so we are doing pretty w^ 
now. The only thing I wish is that ^e Zulus would attack us again. It is 
getting quite slow doing nothing. Captain Tu&ell is off the siok list to-day, 
and takes command of the regiment. How are Uncle Tom and Aunt Con^ 
getting on P Having no end of Am, I’ll be bound. Our laager is about twenty 
miles from Fort Pearson on the Tugela, and sixteen miles from the now aban- 
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doned Ekowe, ftrhich we can see with our telescopes. We are all becoming' 
very learned cooks, as we cook all our meat, salt meat, &o., make soup and 
different things of them. The worst of it is we haTe yexy few materials to 
cook in, mostly provided by the waggon conductors. We made some meolie 
cakes of Indian com, which were first lUte at the time, but awfully indigestible 
afterwards; I’m afraid the fault of the cooking; I widi I had taken lessons 
from Miles before I left. 

“ Tuesdayt April 16th.—^The convoy of empty waggons left at six to go to 
Tugela. Spent a very bad night, suffering from diarrhoea, and felt much 
weaker to-day; still I hope I shall get over it soon. Some of the fellows 
got leave to shoot, end they shot five golden plovers, or grey kind of plovers, 
which are very acceptable to our larder. I felt awfully dull, nothing to do but 
sit under a cart out of the sun and try to sleep. The scouts went out some six 
or seven miles to-day and burnt several kraals. Four Zxilu women and a boy 
were brought in yesterday, the most hideous creatures I ever saw, more like 
wild animals. I am. going to post my letter to-night, so as to be certain to 
catch the mail. I hope you are all well, and love to everybody. 

“ Ever your most affectionate son, 

" Arthxie.” 

P.S.—was very glad to get a letter from you and papa last night, of March 
11th. I am exceedingly sorry to hear of grandmamma’s attack. It must in¬ 
deed have been very serious. I only hope she may recover for some time, and 
be well when I get home again. I had rather a better night last night, but am 
still very weak. Sorry to hear ‘ Masquerade ’ is a roarer. Have not had 
grandpapa’s and Elinor’s letters yet: must have missed the mail.” 

He never got home, and he wrote no more; the cold nights, and 
heavy dews, and suns '‘hotter than any English sun,” had done 
their work. On the 24th of April he was sent to the hospital at 
Fort Pearson, where Colonel Hopton, a Herefordshire neighbour, 
was in command ; the poor hoy died on the day following, and in 
a letter to his father Colonel Hopton relates the end. 

“Yesterday moruiug I got a note from an officer of the 60th, Gunning, 
who appears to have been told by Arthur that he knew me, informing me that 
he, A:i^ur, was very ill with dysentery, and that the doctor had sent him to 
Fort Pearson in hopes that the change of air would do him good, and asking 
me to meet the convoy on arrival here and get Arthur at once into the 
hospital. I met the empty convoy of waggons last evening, as they approadbed 
our camp, and got the one with Arthur in it over the river (Tugela) as soon as 
I could, and sent it up to hospital. This morning early I went to see him, 
ha'ving first asked the doctor in charge about him. Ho at once told me he feared 
the worst. When I saw him I did not think he would recover. His servant 
was 'with him, who was very attentive to him. We gave him what medical 
comforts could be got, such as beef-tea and champagne. I stayed with him all 
the morning, imtil 2 F.M., and at his request 1 re^ and prayed by his stretcher 
side; he was then quite sensible and followed all I said, and repeated some of 
the prayers after me. All this time he was very weak, and hardly able to raise 
himself up, although his mrvant told me that yesterday he was able to stand, 
and walk. The disease for some days seems to have taken hold of him. He 
passed nothing but pure blood, and when I first saw him was reduced almost to 
a ^eJjBton. About 2 P.H., having changed his shirt and made him as comfort¬ 
able as 1 could, 1 left him, telling him I would come back soon. Some time 
afterwards I got a message from him asking me to go back, 'which I did, about 
6.30 F.u. I found a Captain Oardew, one of the st^ officers, with him. He 
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had jost read the fourteeath diapter of Si John to hiin» wlnoh ha htiiiMiad 
and asked Oardew to read slowly, so that he might f(dlow> A doot(W ahn^ 

with him. They told me that the end was approaching. We aU stayed wuh 
him tfll about 7 v.u., when he gave a little sigh and passed away? he ifae not 
sensible for the last hour, but appeared* not to suffei' any pmn. When I urae 
with him in the morning, I said: * Arthur, I shall write by the post to-night, 
to tell your mother how ill you are.’ He said: ‘ Yes, please, Oolonel, write 
to mamma.’ It was at this time that he asked me to re^ to him and repeated 
after me the Lord’s Prayer.” 

A little more is added by a friend and brother officer, Lieutenant 
Hatton, a corporal from whose company had helped the dying boy’s 
servant in his attendance on bis master. 

‘'The corporal at the boy’s request had ou several ocoasions read to him 
both from the Bible and Prayer Book, and as the corporal^ expressed himself to 
me, ho seemed always more peaceful and happy afterward. His servant 
Starman was most struck by the heroic and resigned way in which his master 
bore the pain of his disease shortly before his death. Knowing the end was 
approaching, and seeing his master inclined to move, Starman got up and was 
about to smooth his pillow for him, when the boy, with a smile that as he said 
he will never forget, turned and whispered: ‘ Hush, don’t touch me, I am going 
to heaven; ’ and so fell asleep.” 

On tbe 26tb of April, the day after his death, Arthur Mynors was 
buried under a mimosa-tree, on a grassy slope looking down to the 
sea over the lovely valley of the Tugela. On the 2nd of May some 
men of his regiment, the 60th, put a small rough wooden cross over 
his grave, with this inscription:— 

IN MEMORY OF 

LIEUT. MYNORS. 

3/60, 

Who Djxo Afeil 25, 1879, 

Aobo 22 Ye&us. 


It was a happy nature that, by the banks of the Tugela, passed thus 
early away—a happy and beautiful nature. His simple letters and 
diary, which we have been following, show him to us better than any 
admiring description. They show a nature fresh, wholesome, gay; 
an English boy with the tastes of his age and bringing up, with a 
keen love of sport, with a genuine love for the country, a genuine 
eye for it—Greek in his simplicity and truth of feeling, Greek in his 
simplicity and truth of touch. We see him full of natural affec¬ 
tion, and not ashamed of manifesting it; bred in habits of religion, 
and not ashamed of retaining them; without a speck of affecta¬ 
tion, without a shadow of pretension, unsullied, brave, true, kind, 
xespeotful, grateful, unoensorious, uncomplaining; in the time to 
act, cheerfully active; in the time to suffer, cheerfully enduring. So 
to his friends he seemed, and so their testimony shows him—testi- 
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monj which by its afiectionate warmth proTCS the character which 
cotdd inspire it to hare been no ordinary one. “I am sure you 
and anybody who knew him,” writes a brother oflBcer, “will be 
grieved beyond measure to h^r of the death of our dear Bunny 
Mynors, of dysentery. I can’t tell you what a loss he is to us, 
as he was such a favourite with lu all. He had endeared himself 
in his short stay of a year with men and officers alike, more than is 
given to the lot of most of us.” “ He had all the qualities,” says 
another, “ of a good soldier and a leader of men, combined with 
a perfect temper, thorough unselfishness, and a genial cheery 
manner.” “ The Ufe and soul of the mess,” writes the adjutant of 
his battalion, himself an Etonian, “ keen at all sports and games, 
and a universal favourite wherever we have been quartered—it 
seems hard to lose him. But when I add that in all professional 
matters he was most earnest, and so keen to be well up in his work, 
strict and yet with a perfect manner, a favourite with his men, and, 
as all admit, the most promising boy Eton has sent to our ranks for 
many a day—when I add this, I feel that not only we who knew 
him, but all the battalion, must grieve, and will do so for the loss 

of one who promised to be such a credit to his regiment.The 

old school may well grieve for so fine a character as his who has just 
been taken from us. I know no finer fellows, or those who do their 
work so well, as those like Mynors, who never said an unkind word 
of any one, and consequently no one ever said any word except of 
praise or love for them.” “ Such as they,” to fbe same effect says his 
tutor, Mr. Warre, who has gained and kept the loving regard and 
trust of so many generations of his Eton pupils, as he gained and 
kept those of young Mynors; “ such as thef/ have from others the 
love that they deserve.” 

Natures so beautiful are not common; and those who have seen 
and possessed the bright presence of such a boy, while they mourn 
their irreparable loss, cannot but think most of his rareness, his 
uniqueness. For me, a stranger, and speaking not to his friends but 
to the wide public, I confess that when I have paid my tribute 
of sympathy to a beautiful character and to a profound sorrow, it is 
rather to what he has in common with others that my thoughts 
are drawn, than to what is unique in him. The order of things in 
which he was brought up, the school system in which he was educated, 
produce, not indeed many natures so sweet as his, but in all good 
natures many of his virtues. That school system is a close and 
narrow one; that order of things is changing, and will surely pass 
away. Vain are endeavours to keep it fixed for ever, impotent are 
regrets for it; it will pass away. The received ideas which furnished 
the mind of Arthur Mynors, as they in general furnish the minds 
of English boys of his class, and which determine his and their 
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intolleotiial vision, will change. But under the old ord&p ot thfttgi# 
and with its received ideas, there were bred great ajld precious 
virtues; it is good for us to rest our eyes upon them, to fed Ihdr 
value, to resolve amid all chances and changes to save and nourish 
them, as saved and nourished they can be. Omr slowness of develop- * 
ment in England has its excellent uses in enabling indispensable 
virtues to take root, and to make themselves felt by us to be indis¬ 
pensable. Our French neighbours have moved faster than we; they 
have more lucidity, in several important respects, than we have; 
they have fewer illusions. But a modern French scliool-boy, Vol¬ 
tairian and emancipated, reading La Ftlle Elm and Nam, making 
it his pastime to play tricks on his chaplain, to mock and flout him 
and his teaching—the production of a race of lilcid school-boys of 
this kind is a dangerous privilege. When I lay down the memoir 
of Dr. Raleigh I feel that, crude and faulty as is the type of religion 
offered by Puritanism, narrow and false as is its conception of human 
life, materialistic and impossible as is its world to come, yet the 
seriousness, soberness, and devout energy of Puritanism are a 
prize, once won, never to be lost; they are a possession to our 
race for ever. And in taking leave of the letters and diary of 
Arthur Mynors, I feel that this natural and charming boy, too, has 
virtues, he and others like him, which are part of the very tradition 
and life of England; which have gone to make ** the ancient and 
inbred integrity, piety, good-nature, and good-humour of the 
English people,” ‘ and which can no more perish than that ideal. 

Matthew Arnold. 


(1) Burke. 



HISTORY OF THE LAW OF TREASON. 
Part II. 


Whex Hallain discussed the Law of Treason in the fifteenth chapter 
of his Constitutional Ristory, he told us that the Acts of George III. 
would henceforth become our standard of law instead of the statutes 
of Edward HI. Unfortunately, he added the hope, ** that so ample 
a legislative declaration on the law of treason will put an end to the 
preposterous interpretations which have found too much counte¬ 
nance on some not very distant occasions.” But, as we saw in our 
last paper, an Act of the present reign has, for practical purposes, 
repealed the statutes of George III.; and consequently the ** pre¬ 
posterous interpretations” of which Hallam complained will have 
to he dealt with in the future. The history of the development of 
the Law of Treason into a double and concurrent system of crime is 
so exceedingly intricate, it is so much bound up with the history of 
England, that it may be of interest to sketch the entire course of the 
law, which has gradually extended over a period of a thousand 
years. 

Strangely enough a highly complex society has come back to 
speak of treason very much as we find it in a vague form at the dawn 
of our history. Enormous accretions of interpretation, in the course 
of many centuries, have left the law on this subject in a curiously 
involved and doubtful condition; but the essential notion remains 
unaltered. The idea of treason comes in the laws of Alfred in the 
following terms: “ If any man plot against the King’s life, of him¬ 
self or by harbouring of exiles, or of his men, let him be liable in his 
life and all that he has.” About the middle of the thirteenth 
century, our first great lawyer, Bracton, makes treason consist 

(1) in any machination (or contrivance) of the death of the King; 

(2) the doing or procuring the doing of anything that tends to 
sedition against the Lord King, or his army, or giving aid, counsel or 
consent to any who procures it, although he expressly says he did 
not succeed in effecting the intention he had. ^ 

Here we have the main elements of treason: (1) any sort of con¬ 
spiracy to disorganize the civil or military government of the Crown; 
(2) any kind of aid or consent to such a conspiracy, establishing the 
rule that in treason there are no accessories: all who in any degree 

(1) Si quis aosQ temerario maohiaatm ait in mortem Domini £eg^, vel aliquid 
«gerit, Tel agi procuraverit ad seditionem Domini Begis, vel exerdtoa ani, vel procoran- 
libas auxilium et conailiampreebuerit vel conaenaom, licet id quod in TOlnniale habnerit 
non perduxerit ad effectum."—^Bracton iii. 3. 
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participate, even by their presence, are principals; (3) the remark¬ 
able anomaly that treason lies in intention just as much as in execu¬ 
tion. 

A century later was passed the famous Act which for five hundred 
and thirty years has been the magna charta of treason. This Act 
(25 Edward III., stat. 5, c. 2) did not create the Law o£ Treason, it 
simply defined it. We may put aside the minor sections of the 
statute as having a technical or mf rely antiquarian interest. The 
three main forms of treason were thus expressed:— 

“ When a man doth compass or imagine the death of our Lord the 
King, or my Lady, his Queen, or of their eldest son and heir, etc. etc.: 
or if a man do levy war against our Lord the King in his realm, or 
be adhering to the King’s enemies in his realm, giving to them aid 
and comfort in the realm or elsewhere, and thereof be provably 
attainted of open deed by people of their condition.” ^ 

Here then we have (to omit the minor offences) three main forms 
of high treason:— 

1. If a man compass or imagine the death of the King, &c. 

2. If a man levy war against the King in his kingdom. 

3. Or be adhering to his enemies in the kingdom, giving them 
aid or assistance in his kingdom or elsewhere. 

And to constitute the crime one of these must bo proved by overt act 
to the satisfaction of his peers. 

The first ofience lies in mere thought ; the second only in act in 
the kingdom; the third in act in any place. The ideas are as 
inartificial as the language. 

As early as Coke’s time it was settled that compasser on ymaginer 
were the same thing, and both meant intend. It is, no doubt, too 
late now to reconsider the words of the Act, but, according to Littr4, 
in the fourteenth century compasser meant to construct or to con¬ 
trive, as a house or a ship; so that the proper meaning would be not 
imagine but contrive, conspire—Bracton’s machinari. Again, the 
phrase is not compasser, but fait compasser ou ymagincr; which ought 
to mean, ** is the author of some contrivance or project for the death 
of the King.” Be this as it may, it is settled that the first clause of 
the statute covers the mere intention (in the absence of any plot, 

(1) Tho French form of the Act is the only authoritative reading, llie translations 
have no real legislative authority. The original roll m the Tower runs thus:— 

“ Qant home fait compasser ou ymaginer la mort nro Seignr. le Roi, &c., Ac., Ac., 
ct si home leve de guerre contre nre dit Seignr. le Boi en son Boialmo, ou soit 
aherdantas enemys nre Seignr. le Boi en son Boialme, donant a eux eid ou confort en 
son roialme on p. aillours, & de ceo pvahlement soit attaint de ovt. faile p. gentz de 
lour condioion.'* 

These quaint words are hardly ever given accurately in the hooks. It is a curious 
illustration of English history that the greatest of idl crimes is to this day dependent on 
this phonetic version of a Frenqh jargon. 

VOL. XXXI. N.S. 
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attempt, or conspiracy); whilst tho second head of trowon —levying 
—lies not in intention, nor even in conspiracy, or preparation, 
hut in act alone. The effect of this is that a man was executed who 
came to England, simply saying that he intended to kill the King; 
whilst a formidable conspiracy to levy war, with full preparation to 
carry it into effect, could not be treated either as the treason of 
levying war or of adhering to the King’s enemies. 

Adhering to the King’s enemies (for the aherdanf of the original 
roll is clearly a dialectic variant of adh^rant, and is so given by 
Littr<5) is the common phrase of traitorous practice. Nearly four 
centuries later wo have Fenelon writing, “C’est un crime de haute 
trahiaon dc prendre les armes centre le roi, ou d’adh^ror 4 ses 
ennemis.” It is* strange to find the foundations of English consti¬ 
tutional law sending us back to quotations from F<5nclon and Littre. 
Edward’s French statutes have survived the lilies that for four hun¬ 
dred and fifty years ho stamped upon tho royal arms. 

The statute was a rude and imperfect definition of crime. It left 
open the following lactmcn :— 

1. It does not include the crime of killing the King, apart from 
intending it, 

2. It does not include tho intention, or a conspiracy, or even the 
attempt to depose the King. 

3. Levying war must bo an actual levying of war, and not a con¬ 
spiracy to levy war. 

4. It does not include any act or plotting against the Government. 

5. Neither does it specify inciting foreigners to attack tho King. 

6. Nothing is said in the Act generally as to attempts on any 
department of the State. 

Now all these are offences which every civilised Government must 
punish, and hence the necessity arises for some judicial interpretation 
in tho absence of new legislation. 

From the date of the statute began the judicial interpretation along 
the lines of the two chief heads—(1) of imagining tho King’s death; 
(2) of levying war. It was early resolved by tho judges to extend 
the first head of compassing the King’s death to all formal attempts 
to overthrow tho Government. In 1387 the questions put to the 
judges at Nottingham by Richard II. are mainly valuable as show¬ 
ing the tendency of opinion. They ruled that to put force on tho 
King to influence his course of government is treason. The judges 
were impeached, and tho special statutes of treason that mark this 
troubled reign were all repealed in the first year of Henry IV., 
returning thereby to the law of Edward III. The singular case of 
Sir J. Oldcastle (1413) shows the elasticity which the judges had 
abeady given to the first head of the old Act. For Oldcastle was 
indicted for his seditious outbreak at St. Giles’, not as levying war. 
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or even conspiracy to levy war, but on tbe ground tbf^t the seditious 
conspiracy was itself a compassing tbe King’s death. Throughout 
the reign of Henry Yl. and Edward IY. we have distinct oases which 
constitute a rebellious resistance to government as constructive 
imagining the King’s death. Under Henry YII. the crime was 
extended in Sir W. Stanley’s case (1496) to words expressing doubt 
of the King’s title; and the same reign gives us the important Act 
(2 Henry YII., c. 1), which exempts from the crime of treason acts 
of allegiance to the King de facto. 

The reign of Henry YIII. is so completely exceptional th^t we 
may almost drop it out in reviewing the development of the law of 
treason. Hero begins the epoch of the religious struggle between 
the Churches, which disturbed the statute law bf treason from the 
Reformation to the Revolution. Some thirty statutes of that reign 
relating to treason have all been abrogated. Two only (28 Henry 
YIII., c. 15, and 35 Henry YIII., c. 2) remain in force, and they 
refer to the trial of treason committed abroad. Scores of attainders 
have been reversed, and no reliance can bo placed on the trials of 
that reign, not one of which was decently legal in matters of evi¬ 
dence and procedure. The trials, impeachments, and attainders of 
the reign were mostly administrative murders, of which the Privy 
Council, Parliament, and especially the House of Lords, were the 
instruments rather than the judges; and the statute-book became the 
record of tyranny in a panic establishing a systematic reign of 
terror. Poisoning was made treason punishable by boiling; to 
express discontent, nay, to feel discontent, was made treason. It 
was treason not only to violate, but to marry any of the King’s 
children, legitimate or illegitimate, or to refuse to take an oath, or to 
refuse to give an opinion as to the succession. It was treason to 
think Mary illegitimate, or not to think Elizabeth legitimate, and 
then not to think both illegitimate, or to think either entitled to 
succeed; and again, not to think both entitled to succeed. To 
think about the Mass differently from the King was treason. 
Lunatics even were punishable as traitors. But all those will not 
detain us, nor indeed need we farther refer to the ecclesiastical 
statutes of any of the three succeeding Tudors. They were being 
repeatedly repealed and recast, and have none of them left any per¬ 
manent traces on the Chapter of Treason. 

The first of Edward YI., o. 12,, repealed the whole of the now 
treason laws of his father, and, with exceptions that need not detain 
us, restored the Law of Treason to what it had been at the accession of 
Henry YIII., throwing back all treason on the law as it stood in the 
reign of Edward III. It contained the highly important provision 
as to procedure (§ 22), requiring in every proceeding of treason two 
sufficient and lawful witnesses, and this was carried further by 6 & 8 

3c2 
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Ed. VI., c. 11, which required these witnesses to be confronted with 
the accused. And this cardinal rule of evidence in treason was 
rc-enacted and extended by the statute of William III. (7 & 8 
Will. III., c. 3). The statutes of treason in matters ecclesiastical 
under Mary and Elizabeth were entirely exceptional. They have 
long since expired or have been repealed, and have left no permanent 
effect on the law. 

Under Elizabeth the judicial construction of the Law of Treason 
was somewhat extended and consolidated, especially in the cases of 
Norfolk and Essex. But the greatest blot upon the reign in this 
respect was the reckless perversion of procedure, the use of torture, 
the non-confronting of witnesses, and the loose resort to hearsay and 
irregular documentary evidence—especially in the trials of Mary 
Stuart, the Jesuit cases, and the Babbington plot. It is very pro¬ 
bable that the progress made in the reign of Elizabeth in treating 
almost every form of disaffection as treason, under the head of com¬ 
passing the King’s death, arose from this, that during the whole 
reign of Elizabeth all disaffection was really mixed up with unre¬ 
lenting conspiracies against the Queen's life. But the multiplica¬ 
tion of special statutes of treason in this Queen’s reign and the 
habitual perversion of justice deprive the cases of any value as pre¬ 
cedents. They were exceptional acts of a government fighting for 
existence, in a most exceptional time. 

The judicial cases of James I. introduce tho new element of making 
spoken words treason, and also, in Williams’s and Poacham's cases, 
written expressions of opinion, in the latter (Peacham’s) not even 
published. But in the next reign both these were disposed of; and 
Pyne’s case (1628) decided that mere words, however wicked, are 
not treason, whilst Felton’s case (same year) finally abolished tho 
judicial use of torture. The reign of Charles I. is, indeed, singularly 
enough, distinguished rather for real improvement in the law of treason 
than its arbitrary extension. Tho trial of Charles I., interesting as 
it i^, is so completely exceptional that we can hardly place it in tho 
history of development. But that trial, and the other trials for 
treason under tho Commonwealth, are instructive in this, that the 
old doctrines and the judicial glosses of the law of Edward were 
solemnly appropriated by Cromwell and the Parliament. A law, 
the words and entire scope of which in the fourteenth century turned 
on the personal allegiance between subject and sovereign, was con¬ 
verted in the seventeenth into a law for protecting a republican 
government from conspiracy and sedition with the object of restor¬ 
ing the King de jure, nay, it even was used for the indictment and 
execution of the King Umself by a Parliament. The consequences 
of this were curious. As it was practically impossible to convict the 
King of compassing his own death, or to convict royalist conspirators 
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of imagining the death of the ruler they were plotting to restore, the 
Parliamentary lawyers were thrown back on the second head of 
treason, that of levying war; and thus from the date of the great 
rebellion we have an increased mass of judicial construction on the 
crime of levying war. 

From the Commonwealth dates the mitigation of the penalty and 
also the tendency to include in treason any insurrectionary violence 
offered to the Houses of Parliament. It is true that in earlier times 
a wide sense had been allowed to “ levying war.” In the reign of 
Elizabeth leading cases are found to the effect, that conspiring to 
any general insurrectu n, or even a riot for a general purpose, was 
treason, as levying war. These cases are that of the Apprentices, 
of Bradshaw and Burton, and of Lords Essex and Southampton. 
But then all these cases were complicated by the temporary Act of 
13 Elizabeth, which expressly made conspiring to levy war high 
treason. In any case, by the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the judicial interpretation of “ levying war ” had become so clastic 
that Coke could write (3 Inst. 9), “If any levy war to expulse 
strangers, to deliver men out of prison, to remove counsellors, or 
against any statute, or to any other end, pretending reformation of 
their own heads without warrant, this is levying war against the 
King, because they take upon them royal authority which is against 
the King.” 

But although there are indications of a general tendency (as in 
Bensted’b case, 1640) to treat political riots as high treason, the 
doctrine does not seem to bo reduced to system until the fall of the 
Commonwealth. The great reaction of the reign of Charles II., as 
was to be expected, furnished a mass of construction on both heads 
of treason, and in particular developed that of “ levying war.” The 
leading case is that of the rising at Farmeleigh wood, in Yorkshire, 
1663, w'hen Kelyng tells us how the judges resolved that, where a 
meeting is held to resist the Government, and it is agreed to resort 
to arms, and some afterwards actually take up arms, all who were 
present in the meeting are guilty of the treason of levying war. 

Then come such cases as those of Messenger and others, the "Weavers, 
and the like, wherein the view of the Stuart lawyers was carried to this 
point—that high treason would be committed by any kind of violent 
attempt by a multitude to effect any general public object, to resist 
any law, or to carry any law, to force the Government to any par¬ 
ticular course, or to accomplish any particular purpose in which the 
public was concerned generally. A disturbance, however vio¬ 
lent, would still be only “ a great riot,” if directed against private 
persons, for personal objects. Any general public object would 
convert a riot into treason. This view was carried to its farthest 
point in the reign of Queen Anne (Damaree and Purchase, 1710), 
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when a waterman was convicted of treason for inciting a mob to 
burn some chapels during the Sacheverell riots. 

The whole of these decisions, though many of the cases themselves 
would hardly now be relied on, were consolidated and codified, as it 
wore, in the last century, by the works on Crown law of Hawkins 
and Sir M. Foster. The result is that levying war was judicially 
held to apply to every form of actual force for the purpose of:— 

1. Resisting the authority of the Government. 

2. Coercing the Privy Council, legislature, or executive. 

3. Effecting by insurrection any general public object. 

Any of these constituted the treason of “ levying war.” Under this 
view of the law, frame-breaking, and almost all riotous strikes, as 
well as most political riots, would be high treason. And so the 
second head of treason, or “ levying war,” came to include the same 
offences as the first head, and one more. Both heads included every 
form of insurrection against the royal authority, or the executive; 
and the second (levying war) was held to cover also every riotous 
or seditious attempt to reform the law, or to resist a statute, or 
violently to remove a public abuse, or effect a public general object. 
There remains this difference. The first head lay in intention, the 
second only in act. So that the indictment might be, either for 
actual war, i.e. force, or for conspiracy, ix, intention, to use force. 
Only, of course, there was no indictment for intention to effect a 
public object by force. So stood the law at the opening of the 
eighteenth century, at the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty. So 
the law had been codified by Coke and Hale, in the seventeenth 
century; nor did it gain anything material, it was only arranged and 
consolidated, when Hawkins and Foster and Blackstone wrote in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

The reign of William III., the elaborate review of the Stuart cases 
by Sir J. Hawles, and the proceedings in Parliament which reversed 
the illegalities of Jefferies and Scroggs, and the 7 & 8 Will. III., c. 3, 
dealt with irregularities, chiefly in procedure, but they did not 
materially affect the law as it has been stated by Hale, nor was any 
new element of any importance added in the post-revolutionary 
history of treason. 

The conspiracies and rebellions against the Hanoverian dynasty, 
together with the Jacobite risings of 1716 and 1745, naturally added 
something to the full harvest of judicial constructions, even when 
they did not materially alter the law. These were all codified by Sir 
M. Foster, one of the judges of the rebels of 1745, whose valuable 
discourse on High Treason is an appendix to his volume of cases on 
Crown law. A fresh group of cases resulted from the violent popular 
struggles of the latter part of the reign of George III., from the 
riots of Lord G. Gordon, 1780, and the political trials of 1794-6 in 
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England, Ireland, and Scotland. These strained the law to tho 
farthest point. 

Here we reach the point of modem systematic legislation. It will 
be remembered that Sir H. Maine selects the epoch of Lord Eldon 
as that when the spontaneous development of law ceases and recourse 
to legislation becomes systematic. In the law of treason this change 
became apparent even earlier than in the rest of the law. 

In 1795, one of the stormiest epochs of our domestic history, 
the 36 Geo. III., c. 7, was passed, making high treason every com¬ 
passing or imagining to kill the King, or to imprison and restrain 
him, and also any conspiracy to depose the King, or to put any 
restraint on the King, his advisers, or either House of Parliament; 
and this was made perpetual by 57 Geo. III., c. 6 (1817). Here we 
have, with one exception, that as to political riots, the whole of the 
judicial glosses which had been grafted on the Act of Edward III. 
enacted by statute; and in addition, for the first time, conspiracy, 
or intention to put force on the King or either House of Parliament, 
was included in the conspiracy of levying war. Thus the law 
remained until our own day, when, in the great year of European 
revolution and threatened rebellion in England and in Ireland, the 
11 & 12 Viet., c. 12, was passed (1848), the law under which we now 
live. 

This repealed the Acts of George III., except as to the treason of 
killing or personal violence to the King. Then having repealed the 
Acts which made these offences treason, the new Act re-enacted them 
as crimes, but it made them felonies punishable with penal servitude. 
At the same time it provided that nothing should in any manner 
affect the Act of Edward III. 

The effect of repealing the statutory definition of treason, accord¬ 
ing to the best authority, appears to be to revive the judicial or con¬ 
structive definition of treason • in point of fact to leave the subject 
much as it was, and merely a little more indefinite. To the 
imleamed it may seem a little strange that tho formal repeal of a 
very precise Act of Parliament, inflicting capital punishment, should 
leave the law practically unaltered. But so it would seem to be. 
The law of treason in four hundred and fifty years had been developed 
by the constructions given by the judges to tho Act of Edward III. 
into an elaborate system of crime. Acts of Parliament had for 
some fifty years given those constructions statutory authority. Tho 
result of repealing these statutes whilst confirming the Act of 
1352, was simply to leave the constructions to rest on their own 
authority. 

Now it must be observed that the judges, at least for more than a 
century past, expounded the law of treason very much in the same 
words: before the Acts of George III., during their continuance, and 
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after their partial repeal ; before the Biot Act, and after it; before 
the Treason-felony Act, and after it ; and quite as much since the 
modern criticisms of the “constructive” treasons as before they 
were made. One of these judicial constructions, force directed to 
effect some public general object, was most distinctly omitted from 
the treasons in the Acts of George III.; but it has been reasserted 
during the existence of those Acts as well as since their repeal. 

A few citations (and this is a matter of political rather than legal 
interest) will show the continuity of the judicial constructions. 

Sir M. Hale (temp. Car. II.), following Coke, says, “ If persons 
levy a force of multitude of men to pull down all enclosures, or to 
expulse strangers, or to remove counsellors, or against any statute, as 
the Statute of Labourers, or for enhancing salaries and wages, this is 
levying war against the Kingand accordingly treason. 

Chief Justice Holt (1696) said, “ If persons do assemble themselves 
together, and act with force in opposition to some low, which they 
think inconvenient, and hope thereby to get it repealed, this is levy¬ 
ing war and treason. So when they endeavour in great numbers 
with force to make some reformation of their own heads, withoii+ 
pursuing the methods of the law, that is levying war, and treason.” 

Chief Justice Parker (1710) said, “Assembling to pull down 
meeting-houses, if the intention be general, is levying war, and is 
assuming royal authority.” 

Sir M. Foster (1763) says, “ All risings in order to effect these 
innovations of a public and general concern by an armed force, are 
in construction of law high treason.” Any rising “ for the refor¬ 
mation of real or imaginary evils of a public nature, and in which 
the insurgents have no special interest, are by construction of law 
within the clause of levying war.” 

Chief Justice Mansfield (1781) said, “ When a multitude rise and 
assemble, and attempt by force or violence to attain any object of a 
public general nature, that is levying war.” “ The question is, 
whether the intent is, by force and violence to attain any object of a 
general and public nature, by any instruments, or by dint of their 
numbers. Whoever incites, advises, encourages, or is in any way 
aiding to such a multitude so assembled with such intent, though he 
does not personally appear among them, or with his own hands 
commit any violence whatever, yet he is equally a principal with 
those who act, and guilty of high treason.” 

These opinions were usually cited, and the same language was held 
by the Court, after the Act of 1795. Thus Mr. Justice Bailey (1817) 
laid it down, “ If persons intended to effect by force and violence 
any general reform of any description whatever, or if they had any 
other general public purpose, it will amoimt to the offence of levying 
war.” 
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Chief Justice Abbott (1820) said, “Insurrections and risings for 
the purpose of effecting by force and numbers—^however ill'^arranged, 
provided, or organized—any innovation of a pubKo nature, for 
redress of supposed public grievances, in which the parties had no 
special or political interest or concern, have been deemed instances 
of the actual levying of war.” 

Mr. Justice Stephen, in his Digest, gives as one of the modes of 
levying war, “Attempting by an insurrection of whatever kind to 
effect any general public object. ’ In the notes to his Digest he 
states the criticism which this particular judicial construction has 
met with, and in the Draft Criminal Code it is entirely omitted. It 
is no part of the business of these papers to argue for one view of this 
question or for another; nor, on the other hand, either to justify or 
criticise any one of the constructive versions of treason. The sole 
business in hand is to draw attention to the present state of the 
crime, in view of any future consolidation of the criminal law. 

The present state of the law may be thus described;— 

1. A series of offences are high treason by 25 Edward III. 

2 A series of offences have been declared to be high treason by 
judicial construction: some of which constructions are certainly law 
{e.g. an intention to depose the King)—some are probably law 
{c.g. attempting to overawe Parliament)—and at least one is pro¬ 
bably not law (attempting to effect any public general object by 
the use of force). 

3. A scries of offences against the person of the King are high 
treason bv 11 Viet. 

4. A series of offences are felony (and not capital) by 11 Viet. 
These offences are some of those included by judicial construction in 
the crime of high treason—but not all of them. 

5. Treason-felony, accordingly, covers some of the ground of high 
treason, but not the whole of it; and it adds some now ground 
which is not included in high treason. Thus, some treasonable 
offences are high treason only; some are both high treason and 
treason-felony; and some are treason-felony only. 

6. The exact authority of the whole series of judicial constructions 
(which have been little heard of during the present reign) is not at 
all settled. 

The complications and cross-divisions of the law might possibly 
be illustrated by a coloured diagram in the form of a map. But 
short of this, the only way of stating the case is to draw up a list of 
treasonable offences. 

They are the following:— 

(a.) Intending to kill the King. (High treason by 25 Ed. III., and 
also by 11 Viet.) 
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(b.) Intending to do the King any personal injury or violence. 
(Iligh treason by judicial construction of 25 Ed. IIL, and also by 
11 Viet.) 

(c.) Levying war, i.e. resorting to any force against the King 
with intent to depose him, or to constrain him to change his 
measures. (High Treason by judicial construction of 25 Ed. III., 
and also Treason-felony, but not High Treason, by 11 Viet.) 

(d.) Levying war in like manner with intent to overawe either 
House of Parliament. (High Treason by judicial construction of 
25 Ed. III., and also Treason-felony, but not High Treason, by 
11 Viet.) 

(e.) Conspiring to levy war with such intent as is mentioned in 
c and d. (High Treason by judicial construction of 25 Ed. III., and 
also Treason-felony by 11 Viet.) 

(/.) Intending to levy war with such intent as is mentioned in 
c and d. (Treason-felony by 11 Viet.) 

(g.) Levying war as before with intent to effect any public general 
object. (High Treason by judicial constructions of 25 Ed. III., 
which are now of doubtful authority.) 

(h.) Assisting a public enemy at war with the King. (High 
Treason by 25 Ed. III.) 

(i.) Instigating any foreigner to invade the dominions of the 
King. (High Treason by judicial constructions of 25 Ed. III., and 
Treason-felony by 11 Viet.) 

(j.) Intending so to instigate any foreigner. (Treason-felony by 

II Viet.) 

To sum up these results, the offences specified above as (a, h, c, d, 
e, i,) are high treason. 

The following are treason-felony— (c, d, <?,/, i,j). 

The following are high treason by judicial constructions that have 
been criticised —(/, g^j). 

Where complications exist so great as those stated above, and 
where the old judicial constructions are exceedingly subtle and their 
authority decidedly open to argument, it would seem that a com¬ 
plete review of the whole of this constitutional problem is one of 
those questions the solution of which is urgent. It has been no part 
of our immediate purpose to argue for one construction of the law of 
high treason rather than another. Enough has been said to show 
that there is abundant room for argument. It is a very serious blot 
on the constitution of a country to keep its law of treason as it were 
in petto. As Mr. Hallam so justly reminds us, no confidence in the 
integrity of a Government, or in that of its lawyers, much less any 
belief in the guilt of an accused person, ought ever to beguile us into 
relaxing our vigilance in all that concerns the laws of treason. The 
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present is not a moment apt for reopening this complicated question. 
But in any consolidation of the criminal law it will have to be done, 
and it ought to he the work of politicians and the public as well as 
of lawyers and draftsmen. 

Feederic Harrison. 

For the sako of comparison, and to show tho concurrent effhot of treason 
and treason-felony, tho following sections are given from the Oruninal Code 
Bill (1880), prepared by Lord Blaekburj', Lord Justice Lush, and Mr. Justice 
Stephen, and brought in by tho law officers :— 

Treason Defined. 

Treason is— 

(a) The act of killing Her Majesty, or doing her any bodily harm tending to 
death or destruction, maim or wounding, and the act. of imprisoning or 
restraining her; or 

(J) The forming and manifesting by an overt act an intention to kill Her 
Majesty, or to do her any bodily harm tending to death or destruction, maim 
or wounding, or to impnson or to restrain her; or 

(c) The act of killing the eldest son and heir apparent of Her Majesty, or 
tho Queen consort of any King of tho United Kingdom of Great Biitaiu and 
Ireland; or 

(d) Tho forming and manifesting by an overt act an intention to kiU the 
oldest son and heir apparent of her Majesty, or the Queen consort of any King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; or 

(c) Conspiring with any person to kill Her Majesty, or to do her any bodily 
harm tending to death or destruction, maim or wounding, or conspiring with 
any person to imprison or restrain her; or 

(/) Levying war against Hor Majesty either with intent to depose Her 
Majesty from tho style, honour, and royal name of the Imperial crown of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and L'oland, or of any other of Hor Majesty’s 
dominions or countries; or 

In order by force or constraint to compel Her Majesty to diangeher measures 
or counsels, or in order to intinudato or overawe both Houses or cither House 
of Parliament; or 

(j) Conspiring to levy war against Her Majesty with any such intent, or 
for any such purpose as aforesaid; or 

(h) Instigating any foreigner with force to invade this realm or any other of 
the dominions of Her Majesty; or 

(»■) Assisting any public enemy at war with Her Majesty; or 

(j[) Violating, whether with her consent or not, a Queen consort, or tho wife 
of the eldest son and heir apparent for the time of tho King or Queen regnant. 

Every one who commits treason is guilty of a crime, and liable to suffer 
deaiA as in other cases; provided that Her l^jesty may, if she think fit, direct 
by warrant under her sign manual, countersigned by one of Her Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, that the head of such person shall bo severed 
from his body whilst alive. The head and body of every such offender shall be 
disposed of in the manner provided for by the Capital Punishment Amendment 
Act, 1868. 

-77’- 

Eule of Etidence. 

No one shall be convicted of treason (unless he pleads guilty) except upon 
the evidence of two witnesses to one overt act of the kind of treason with wMoh 
he is charged, or upon the evidence of one witness to one such act and one other 
witness to another such act. 
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No one shall be liable to be indicted or tried for treason unless the indictment 
bo found within three years next after the offence committed. 

Provided that nothing in this section shall apply to treason by killing Her 
Majesty, or to cases where the overt act alleged is any attempt to injure her 
person in any manner whatever, but every such offence may bo proved by the 
same evidence as any other offence. 

—78— 

Conspiracy. 

In every case in which it is treason to conspire with any person for any 
purpose, the act of so conspiring, and every overt act of any such conspiracy, 
IS an overt act of treason. 

—80— 

Treasonadle Ceijies. 

Everyone is guilty of a crime, and liable to penal servitude for life, who 
forms any of the intentions hereinafter mentioned, and manifests any such 
intention by conspiring with any person to carry it into effect, or by any other 
overt act, or by publishing any printing or writing; that is to say, 

(o) An intention to depose Her Majesty from the stylo, Jat^nour, and royal 
name of the Imperial crown of the United Kingdom of Groat Britain and Ire¬ 
land, or of any other of Her Majesty’s dominions or countries; 

(ft) An intention to levy war against Her Majesty within any part of the 
said United Kingdom, in oi’der by force or constiaint to compel her to change 
her measures or counsels, or in order to put any force or constraint upon, or in 
order to intimidate or overawe both Houses or either Ilousti of Parliament. 

(f) An intention to move or stir any foreigner or stranger with force to invade 
the said United Kingdom or any other of Tier Majesty’s dominions or countries 
under the obeisance of Her Majest}'. 

No one charged with any crime punishable under this section shall be entitled 
to bo acquitted on the ground that any act proved against him amounts to 
treason, but no person acquitted or convicted for any such crime shall after¬ 
wards be prosecuted for treason on the same facts. 
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More than ordinary attention has been paid of late by the Imperial 
Parliament and the British press to the chronic hostility between 
white men and the natives of th» multitudinous Pacific islands. 
Troubles in this quarter are, indeed, rapidly rising to tho proportions 
of “ a little war.” The outrages upon whites by blacks have greatly 
increased in number, and reprisals are becoming proportionately 
common. The deaths of white visitors arc constantly reported from 
the Solomon group and adjacent islands; and the ‘Pacific squadron 
finds regular employment in shelling villages. So far these acts of 
war have done nothing towards reducing the natives to order. On 
the contrary, the operations of her Majesty’s ships only seem to 
arouse increased irritation and to provoke fresh murders. If merely 
on account of the immense urea covered by this section of England’s 
ever-green native embroglios, permanent effects cannot in any case be 
expected from isolated examples. The inhabitants of one village 
cannot take warning from the fate of another, situated on a separate 
and perhaps distant island. The Polynesians appreciate the hostility 
and return it. The motives w'hich actuate British officers they can 
seldom understand; and, as they are by no means always (or even 
generally) in the wrong, they are tho more likely to measure the 
situation by their own rude standards. It is certain that the original 
provocation to hostilities often proceeds from whites j and in these 
cases reprisals are but the addition of one injury to another. Com¬ 
petent authorities affirm that the blacks labour under serious 
giievancos, and that punishment of their offences without redress of 
the injuries whereby they are provoked is calculated only to make 
matters worse. The state of affairs, indeed, is evidently and rapidly 
becoming worse. Setting aside the question of primary wrong, the 
response of indiscriminate shelling to indiscriminate murder is 
merely the employment of one barbarism to counteract another 
The operations of the Pacific squadron as at present conducted can 
only have one end, and that of a very undesirable kind—another need¬ 
less, wholesale, and most troublesome addition to the British Empire. 

This difficult and confused subject has received much attention at 
the Australian centres of civilisation as well as in England. Almost 
for the first time the matter has been considered from the black as 
well as from the white point of view. Tho investigation has not 
proved an easy task, old as is the subject. No evidence has been 
directly obtainable from one side; almo^ the whole body of avail¬ 
able witnesses were whites pecuniarily interested in representing the 
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deeds of the respective parties as being typified by tbe colour of tbeir 
skins. This obstacle, however, has been overcome. Oonclasions of 
a definite kind may now be formed ; and if these are in no case very 
favourable to the whites, the latter cannot deny that they have had 
every advantage in the inquiry. 

It may be expedient to notice that in addition to this butchering 
and shelling amongst the Pacific archipelagoes, “ a little war,” about 
which scarcely anything seems to be known in England, is being 
waged on the continent of Australia. In the north-east corner of 
that great island the blacks and the whites are also in a state of chronic 
hostility; and in this quarter also no present prospect can be observed 
of a change for the better. This branch of Capricomian warfare is 
at least as important as that waged amongst tho islands, though it 
makes much less noise. On tho continent the blacks and the whites 
must come in contact; they must cither live together in peace, or 
one party must subdue the other. Among tho Polynesian islands 
the European or colonist is not an aspirant for possession, but a 
trader or a labour agent. In the one case the white is a neighbour 
to the black, in the other only a visitor. However, the considera¬ 
tions that arise out of these unfortunate relationships between the 
races are identical in many respects; and tho two feuds may well be 
regarded as branches of one subject. In each case the crucial ques¬ 
tion at issue is of much tho same kind. As regards tho mainland, 
that question is whether the aboriginal is not too commonly looked 
upon rather as a noxious animal than as a neighbour with rights 
that ought to bo respected; as regards the islands, whether that 
which is pleasantly called trade is not really spoliation, and whether 
what is known as free labour is not slavery. Obviously the solution 
of these two problems may place in a very different light the narra¬ 
tives of outrage and massacre which are echoed from time to time 
through Australia to England. 


I. 

To begin with the native difficulty on tho Australian continent. 
This is confined to the extreme north-cast. In every other portion 
of the great island the aboriginals, where they exist at all, are either 
insignificant in numbers, or entirely remote from civilised haunts. 
Wherever they come in contact with the white man they acknow¬ 
ledge his superiority and accept whatever terms he offers them. The 
only difficulties that arise in respect of this unfortunate people are 
those of keeping them alive and of protecting thorn from the cupidity 
of their white neighbours. Tho last black has been buried in Tas¬ 
mania. In Victoria, the remnant of 1,380 counted at the census of 
1871, was found by the census of 1881 to have dwindled to 768. 
Even these few are not allowed to decay in, peace. Many of them 
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dwell at a station specially granted for their use at a plaoe ealied 
Coranderok ; and it seems that for years past this solitary possession 
of the race that once owned the whole colony has been the subject of 
contention—one party pronouncing the station unsuitable, the other 
declaring that the design of removing the blacks simply arose ffom 
a desire to get possession of the property. In NewSouA Wales the 
state of affairs is similar; there is no room even in that large colony 
for the dispossessed natives. The tribes situated in one comer of 
Rivorina (the south-west of New South Wales) have recently pre¬ 
sented to Lord Loftus a pathetic petition, in which they beg for the 
assignment of a reserve, in order that they may keep themselves 
from “extreme want and semi-starvation." Though New South 
Wales is as largo as France and the United Kingdom conjoined, and 
its inhabitants number but three-quarters of a million, so furious 
has been the strife among the colonists for possession of the soil, that 
not a patch remains whereon the aborigines can raise a few cattle. 

Turning northwards, we find a peculiar race inhabiting the penin¬ 
sula known as Cape York—tho one great projection so conspicuous on 
the map of Australia—and tho country to the immediate south. 
Hereabouts tho natives are very athletic, warlike, and difierent in 
many characteristics from tho rest of Australian aborigines. They 
more nearly resemble the natives of tho groat equatorial islands, 
especially New Guinea. The peninsula of Cape York itself has been 
little trodden by whites, and there tho black ranges undisturbed. 
Just where tho neck of Cape York widens and joins the body of the 
continent is a debatcablo land, where is considerable white settlement. 
Cooktown, on the coast, 1,250 miles north-east of Brisbane, is well 
into the peninsula, and is tho Ultima Thule of Australian colonisa¬ 
tion. Townsville, nearly 400 miles to tho south, is a more important 
place. Two or three smaller ports intervene. About 100 miles 
inland is the gold-field of the Palmer River. Nearer the Gulf of 
Carpentaria are other auriferous districts. Over all this region tho 
natives are numerous; and it is here that an intermittent warfare 
between the blacks and the whites has been waged for years past. 
The conflict has been disastrous to both parties; it has reflected no 
little discredit upon colonial civilisation ; and there is small prospect 
of its ending difierently from most other conflicts of tho kind. Ac¬ 
cording to the story of interested whites, the natives rob and murder 
whenever they see an opportunity, and only through stem repression 
and punishment can settlement become permanently safe. According 
to the story of disinterested whites, rough pioneers and worse 
characters often maltreat the blacks and insidt their women; the 
natives in retaliating are unable to distinguish between the just and 
tho unjust; thus many an innocent colonist suKers for the misdeeds 
of vile compatriots ; tljio police (of whom more presently) are sent 
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out to punish the black marauders; and so the process of attack and 
counter-attack is kept up. 

It is not doubtful that many innocent whites hayo lost their lives 
in Northern Queensland. Sometimes the murders by the blacks are 
marked by circumstances so shocking that it is difficult, even after 
the lapse of years, to consider them in a judicial spirit. Never¬ 
theless, as there exists a very serious second side to the question, a 
judicial spirit must be aimed at. If the aborigines kill at all, they 
cannot be expected to display refinement in the process. The im¬ 
portant question is, are they provoked to excesses ? On this issue 
the evidence, unfortunately, will not permit of a decision exculpatory 
of the whites. The population of these frontier regions always in¬ 
cludes an exceptionally large proportion of rude humanity. The 
qualities that make a man a successful pioneer are not such as fit 
him for the busier haunts of men. Love of adventure leads some 
restless spirits to these outlying districts. Others are professional 
diggers, not seldom endowed with a rude sense of justice and honour, 
such as is portrayed in several of the dramatic creations of Bret 
Harte. A third class have left the more populous parts of the 
British Empire because unpleasant conditions were likely to be 
imposed upon their continued residence there. The scum of the 
earth finds its way to all now countries. Men of the last-mentioned 
class will lightly value the life of a black, and in the almost total 
absence of white w'omen they will commit that offence which amongst 
all races provokes the fiercest exasperation. A revolver may be 
emptied at the natives for mere amusement, just as a shot is taken 
at a wild duck; and remonstrance will elicit the unconcerned reply, 

“ It’s only a-nigger.” Hands may be laid on a black woman : 

the representation that she is another man’s wife will only provoke 
a scornful denial of the possibility of such relationships among 
“ niggers,” The aborigines watch their chance to retort upon the 
unwary; and it generally happens that those whites whom they catch 
off their guard are those who have never done or contemplated any 
wrong. But the blacks cannot make this distinction, nor is it likely 
under any circumstances that an untutored race will be guided in 
its actions by the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. Yet their 
white rivals treat them as inferior beings on the ono hand, and on 
the other raise a cry of indignation when the despised natives fail to 
display a spirit of forgiveness and forbearance \fhioh is the hall¬ 
mark of the highest morality. Even the humane inhabitants of 
these regions, such as would not injure th,e blacks themselves, tacitly 
rank them with the beasts of the field. Not one settler in a hundred 
can be brought to admit that an injured native is an object of con¬ 
sideration, or that a wrong done to a black is at the worst more than 
an unpleasant incident. And when the natives turn and spear cattle 
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or kill a colonist, the cry for extermination becomes geaerol' 
minority who belieTO that the natiyea can be improyod othendao 
than off the face of the earth maintain a discreet silence. ' 

The cynical doctrine of annihilation is not upheld merely by yerlml 
exclamations uttered in the heat of anger and excitement. !fhe 
newspapers of the north preach this brutal crusade in the most open 
and deliberate manner. It is an unfortunate chamoteristio of the 
Anglo-Saxon race that wherever a few score of its members are 
gathered together they must have a newspaper. Generally speaking 
they are much the worse for it; indeed the evil influence of those 
pestiferous off-shoots of civilisation, petty new^pers, is a serious 
matter that philosophers ought not to overlook. A jounial becomes 
a mere reservoir of mischief when it does not appeal to a sufficiently 
large circle to elevate it above private scandal or local pettifogging. 
In these days of rapid communication Little Pedlington, even when 
situated on the desolate shore of an immense colony, can readily obtain 
reading in which great subjects are dealt with in a broad spirit. 
There is no real need for small prints whose mission is to make some 
journeyman printer his own master, and whose policy is a concen¬ 
trated essence of uncharitableness. In England are plainly visible 
the ill effects of transferring to all the glory of actual print the tattle 
of tea-tables and the vapourings of public-house parlours. In Aus¬ 
tralia the nuisance is worse stiU. The centres of population are much 
smaller, and they are animated by a far more intense spirit of local¬ 
ism. In the colonies Government is in great measure paternal: it 
is the largest landowner and the largest employer of labour; it con¬ 
structs all manner of public works, from lock-ups to railways. The 
apportionment of the sums annually raised in the shape of revenue, 
and periodically in the shape of loans, is the one object of general 
solicitude. A Ministry is esteemed according to its success in'this 
distribution of manna from the local custom-house and the London 
money market; a member in proportion to the dexterity on behalf 
of his electorate he displays in the general scramble; a newspaper 
according to the vigour of its voice in the interests of the township 
where it is published. Almost every collection of two or three hun¬ 
dred people in Australia has its newspaper. A weekly sheet about 
the size of an English hal^)enny paper is published at sixpence. 
Even at this charge the owner of a country journal in such a thinly 
populated region as Queensland can make a living only through 
coarse flattery and unscrupulous advocacy. Every subscriber is a 
personage, every advertisement a consideration. Each old woman 
expects to see her views as to the management of the universe appear 
in print. If any dissatisfaction be given, straightway issues the 
dreaded mandate, Stop my paper/’ or, " Take out that advertise-' 
meat.” The course of an editor in such a narrow channd, requirea 
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veiy careful steering. To condemn a local abase is equivalent to 
laying the axe to the root of the subscription Ust. Beyond instruct* 
ing the British Gfovemment as to the management of the Eastern 
Question, reviling other districts where public money is being spent, 
and clamouring for greater outlay upon his own, his choice of sub¬ 
jects is very limited. Hence in the north of Queensland he seizes 
with avidity upon this native difficulty, which serves more ends than 
one. It is a safe subject. It appeals to the passions of the lowest 
colonist; it is always in accord with ** public opinion; ” and it tends 
to promote the expenditure of money in places where the blacks are 
troublesome. To argue that the world contains too many newspapers 
may seem wandering far from the belligerents of Northern Queens¬ 
land, yet it is certain that the blacks would receive better treatment 
if the angry passions of the whites were not habitually reflected in 
cold-blooded print. To the same cause may be ascribed other 
features of colonial life which cannot be regarded with unmixed 
satisfaction. 

In connection with this native difficulty there exists a cause of 
mischief even more potent than the newspapers. This—must it be 
written ?—is the pohce ! A century has elapsed since Lord Chatham 
entered his eloquent protest against the employment of Indians in 
the American war; yet the Englishman learns with amazement that 
the force delegated to keep in order the aborigines of Northern 
Queensland is composed of black troopers officered by whites. Those 
native police differ from their nomad brethren in being clothed, 
carrying firearms, and in adding to native cunning the resources of 
civilised duplicity. It is the old story. Of the “ three R’s ” that 
civilisation offers to the heathen—rum, rifles, and religion—^the 
Queensland black takes the first and second and leaves the third. 
The trooper's position gives him the sense of authority; sense of 
responsibility he has none. In a word, he becomes that most hideous 
of human creatures—a thinly veneered savage. The tacit under¬ 
standing among colonists to draw a veil as much as possible over the 
doings of these breeched and buttoned wretches is itself sufficiently 
significant. When a body of black police attack their naked brethren 
the proceeding is spoken of as ** a dispersal.” To a stranger this 
expression would imply a mere act of driving away. Queenslanders 
interpret the phrase very differently. A ** dispersal ” is really a 
butchery. The troopers ^oot every unclad brother they can aim at, 
and their proceedings afterwards, notably in respect of female pri- 
sonersi are regulated very much according to their own inclinations. 
The aboriginal finds discipline irksome, his varnish of civilisation 
notwithstanding. Accordingly, as a compensation for. obeying 
orders before and daring the act of dispersal, the blaek trooper does 
what he pleases afterwards. It is certain that he frequently commits 
the most abominable deeds. Nauseous details, many of whioh are 
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soai^ly fit for print, nee4 not bd reproduced, ainoe the mAift la^te 
are not seriously disputed. The authoritieB may extenhate, Wi ^hey 
do not deny. The subject has been investigated by joumaW |wb- 
lished for the most part in Brisbane, which are not under ^*obli^ti<Mae*'^ 
to conceal the truth. The Queenslanderf in particular, de^vea 
credit for an inquiry that was only calculated to bring it 'Into 
unpopularity, and that could only benefit a number of unfortunates 
who possess neither votes nor political influence. The evidence thus 
collected is much more than sufBcient to establish the conclusion 
which might not rashly be formed without evidence—that one set 
of savages ought never to be employed to protect whites against 
another. This question of common humanity really needed no 
inquiry; nevertheless the investigation has been'made, and all cavil 
is foreclosed by the facts. 

As the Queensland Legislature is not devoid of conscientious men, 
such a crying scandal has not escaped the notice of Parliament. On 
the contrary, it has come under discussion almost every session since 
the colony was separated from New South Wales. The result will 
not surprise Englishmen, who are acquainted with Ministerial ways 
of postponing reforms that are at once urgently needed and practically 
inconvenient The black police force is a disgrace to the colony, but 
it is cheap The parliamentary question, in short, is purely one of 
money. The purchase of political support by the distribution of 
expenditure on public works is the first business of a Queensland 
Government. Success in this task is a prime condition of existence. 
It follows that the particular triumphs over the general; local 
clamour consigns to the background such vague abstractions as the 
public welfare and the common interest. Ministers must be lavish 
in the wrong place and economical in the wrong place, or they will 
speedily give way to another set. They must satisfy the greed of 
constituencies, or these will send representatives to oust them. 
Indeed in many cases the task must be accomplished of soothing 
both the member and his electoi^ate. In consequence of this system 
of indirect bribery—the local term is “'log-rolling”—colonial 
Governments can with difficulty find money for the discharge of those 
duties which ought to have the first claim upon them. In spite of 
unlimited command of ISnd, a growing population, and freedom from 
naval, military, and foreign burdens, Australian treasurers are alwiiys 
in difficulties. A balanced budget is as rare a phenomenon as a 
comet. And when a fit of economy does seize a Ministw, or is 
imposed upon him, he generally tnms his attention to reducing the 
poHce department, or to starving the muierable apology for a defence 
force which each colony now professes to maintain. In practice, 
indeed, it is easier to lower the police strength beneath secnr^y point 
thdn ft is to withhold from an obsonre township a new lock-np. i^e 
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lock-up means so muoli money spent in tke toifraship. The police 
force is everybody’s business. 

This peculiarity of Australian politics may seriously affect the 
future of these colonies; for the present we are concerned with' it as 
explaining the maintenance of the black police abomination. The 
prospect of a change—^whioh to be useful must be thorough—^is not 
very hopeful. The press and private members of Parliament may 
declaim against the scandal, but the outlay that would put an end to 
it is wanted for other purposes. Justice to the aboriginals of the 
north could not secure an accession of political influence; justice, 
therefore, is tacitly withheld when it is not openly pooh-poohed. It 
is only fair to Ministers to say that as regards expenditure they are 
much less masters of the situation than their contemporaries in 
England. The power of a Premier over his followers is not always 
sufficient to restrain them from voting money for local purposes or for 
purposes of downright jobbery. In such cases the state of the Treasury 
is always a matter of indifference. In the Queensland Legislature 
has often been witnessed the strange spectacle of Ministers and the 
Leader of the Opposition voting against a money job and the rest of 
the House voting for it. And if the Government cannot prevent 
jobbery it is even less potent to promote philanthropy—or whatever 
justice to the blacks may be called. The outcry against “ fanciful,” 
” Quixotic,” and “ useless ” expenditure would be irresistible, even 
pre-supposing (which is pre-supposing much) that Ministers were 
induced to tender such a vote and saw their way to finding the 
money. The black of the north, in fact, differs from the aboriginal 
of the south and centre in being a belligerent; but in the matter of 
being destitute of friends with the exception of the benevolent few 
whose influence scarcely extends beyond their own pockets, the 
natives of Australia who have made submission and those who resist 
are in much the same plight. Speaking of the unsatisfactory con> 
dition of the black station at Ooranderok, Victoria, the Melbourne 
Leader says: ” To the frequent applications made to him (Mr. Berry, 
the late Premier) on behalf of the poor natives during the past four 
years he has been prodigal in promises, but nothing has been dones 
The aborigines, we fear, are at a disadvantage, owing to their case 
not having a party politics bearing. Had a parliamentary vote 
been at stake probably .... the redress of the Ooranderok griev¬ 
ance would have been attended to long ago.” As the leader is 
itself a partisan paper of a very pronounced type, and Mr. Berry’s 
principal organ at the present time, son^e weight may be attached 
to this admission. 

The Queensland Government have refused to propose the vote 
necessary for the establishment of a white police force in the north. 
Aroused by the latest outcry against the treatment of the blacks^ 
they have, indeed, taken some remedial measures. But whilst this 
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moTement inyolves the admission that they have hithaxto hiMii ia> 
the wrong, it is not nearly enough to put thdin in the right* 
ful oyertures have been made to certain tribes around Oooktown, and 
a supply of food has been given them. I^o doubt many d the 
native depredations are instigated by hunger; and it is highly pro¬ 
bable that’ the unfortunates are satisfied as to the hopelessness (d^ihe 
warfare, and are willing to make peace. These measures, then, are 
good in themselves, but not good as a beginning. The first step 
towards reform must be the disbandment of the black troopers. 
These remain. The Government express a hope that the establish' 
ment of better relations between the two races will enable them to 
dispense with the services of their depraved retainers; but this is 
absurd. The proof is indisputable that the troopers are a prime 
cause of the present evil state of things. In his wild state the black is 
not a creature of a high order; but even from his original state he 
steadily declines as soon as he discovers that he can live most com¬ 
fortably by means of servility and trickery, and as soon as a new joy 
is revealed to him in the rum-bottle. 

What is wanted is that the aboriginal should be left to gain his 
living in his own w.ay on a reserve set apart for him, and that he 
should conclude a peace with the white man on the basis of justice. 
But justice implies that the black should bo protected from the 
white, as much as it implies the converse. The savage cannot be 
permitted, even when provoked, to murder settlers; but on the other 
hand he must be shielded from the pot-shots, and his wife from the 
insults, of heedless or brutal colonists. True, the infliction of a very 
heavy punishment upon a white who oflended in either of these 
ways would be practically impossible. Nevertheless a wrong done 
to a black should bo unmistakably regarded as a crime. This would 
be a great advance in the right direction, even if, as a local humourist 
grimly put it, the comparatively small charge of five pounds were 
imposed for killing a man. That to compass such ends as these the 
lightly lacquered black rascals would be worse than useless is a self- 
evident proposition. For one thing, they could be bribed or suborned 
on the largest scale at the cheapest rate. The troopers possess a 
knowledge of Australian woodcraft such as white men cannot hope 
to rival; but this is an argument for employing a few as trackers or 
guides, not for forming the rank and file of the force out of such 
material. Only to a disciplined body of white men can we look for 
that forbearance and moderation in trying circumstances which are 
everywhere the first qualities of a police force. Such a body could 
alone mediate between the two races, restraining the white from 
excesses and assuring quietude to the blacks so long, though only so 
loi^, as they refrained from depredation. 

In addition to be jng exposed to molestation, the blacks are in danger 
of starving. The spreading occupancy of the whites tends to destroy 
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the food supply of the less fosttmate raoe» This is » d^oulty whieh 
could not be overccune at first by the mere grant of a reserve. That 
the blaok should be assured of a meal when he needs one in return 
for the appropriation of his hunting grounds is obviously bare justice. 
Nor could this mulct be a severe one in a country where cattle are a 
drug. The establishment of a few depdts where the aboriginals 
could seek safety from starvation would remove a principal cause of 
these troubles. Here again the assistance of a disciplined white 
force would be needed; for such work must not be done spasmodically, 
and the charitably disposed cannot be expected to betake themselves 
to the wilderness. The matter of reserves ought to cause no diffi¬ 
culty, though the Queensland Government seems indisposed to make 
any concession ev6n of this kind. For many years to come the 
north of Queensland must remain a thinly populated country. 
Areas practically boundless might be assigned to the aboriginals. 
There would be no reason or excuse for invading these reserves if care 
were taken beforehand to ascertain that they did not contain any 
gold deposits. Where gold is the miner will be ; and the whole of 
Eastern Australia is auriferous. But in these vast regions it is not 
difficult to mark out whole provinces which experts would pronounce 
to be destitute of gold. Having thus given the native race a start, 
and guaranteed them from violence, the colony of Queensland might 
repose in the assurance that it had done everything in its power for 
the future of this unfortunate people. In no case can that future be 
regarded with very hopeful feelings. Nevertheless it is the plain 
duty of the dominant race to avoid everything calculated to precipi¬ 
tate the end, to prevent as far as possible the addition of another 
disgraceful chapter to the history of the British Empire—a chapter 
akin ^o that wherein is written the fate of the red races of America; 
a hideous tragedy of fire, blood, and^ the rum-bottle, brought out in 
stronger relief by the Christianity burlesques contemporaneously 
enacted. 


II. 

We now come to the insular difficulties. These are scarcely more 
important than the imhappy warfare on the mainland; but they 
make much more noise. Any acts of war on Queensland territory 
are conducted by the Queensland Government, which is not 
proud of the agents it employs. Thus, not only are butcheries toned 
down to dispersals," but even dispersals " are spoken of as little 
as possible. Acts of war among the islands, on the other hand, are 
ooi^neted by the British Admiralty, and every cannon-shot fired in 
the Pacific is re-echoed in London. Nevertheless, between these two 
“little wars" there is all the diEerenoe that elists between i^e 
inevitable and the ineidental. The fray between the celcmists and 
the aborigines in Northern Queensland must be determined by peace 
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or ^ extenE^iion of l^e^wosicer paartf <ii^ 

islands there is reaUy no neeesinty fo? whites said »<^(Ei|nd^< 
into contact at all. Traders visit the New HehiddhS' aod '^hw 
Solomon Islands only for profit. Ohris^anity and oiviHnfibn weald' 
gain credit if they stayed away. The trade is of »eoarae spoken 
as important by those who conduct it. Whether it is worth the* 
trouble, scandal, and loss of life it invdlves is muoh more than 
questionable. The unexampled prosperities” eo^seomed by-Carlyle 
would not sensibly diminish i£ trade were unknown in these regions^ 
whilst prosperity of a different kind, and of more consequence to the 
well-being of mankind, would be materially promoted. As there is 
no present question of annexing the islands, and therefore no need 
of diplomatic subterfuge, it might be worth whHe to consider that 
these territories are the property of the natives, who have a right to 
enjoy their own in their own way. Enforced happiness is acute 
misery^ Eut this very obvious phase of the question is never even 
looked at. All reasoning in respect of native races proceeds from 
the axiom that the ubiquitous Englishman, with his missionaries and 
his multiplication tables playing at cross purposes, has an inherent 
right to invade every square mile of the earth’s surface held by 
coloured races. In theory the black is introduced to the whole of 
the sublime morality of the Scriptures. In practice he is only made 
acquainted with the methods described in the book of Joshua. If he 
fail to appreciate this mixed Christianity, the inevitable gun-boat is 
called up. The sweet simplicity of letting people alone never has 
any charms for Europeans who com© in contact with uncivilised 
races. The whole question at issue is begged by the assumption 
that the natives must be punished if they refuse to do something or 
other that we think will be for their benefit. 

i 

Trade in the South Pacific is mostly carried on with the groups 
known as the Solmnons and the New Hebrides. These islands lie off 
the coast of Queensland at a distance of about fourteen hundred 
miles, and follow the trend of that coast to the north-west. They 
form, indeed, a sort of rampart between Australia and the remainder 
of the vast Pacific arohipelsgo. Their comparative propinquity is 
the reason why these groups are selected for commercial operations. 
Some of the islands are large, and they spread over a great range 
ocean. At present they are sufficient for the wants or capabilities of 
the whites who visit them. That the so-called trade is ihe prime 
cause of the troubles of which fibe Briririi public has recently heard 
so much is not a matter of dispute. Hisrionaries and soienrifio men 
can deal with the natives without bloodshed. The Polynesians have, 
indeed, killed others besides traders, but they labour under the same 
difficulties as the QuemislaBd Uacks: if provoked to reprisals they 
cannot make distinctions. The issue, then, turns upon the nature 
of this trade. The miswer to this question may now be made with 
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confidence. A good deal of the intercourse of whites with the Poly¬ 
nesians is downright ^liation and outrage. There may be honest 
traders; but many, if not the majority, follow a calling which can 
bo made most profitable by means of violence, and, in addition to 
robbery, they respect no principles in the gratification of their cruelty 
and lust. The case of the islands, in fact, is much the same as the 
case of the continent. Men who get their living in the outlying 
places of the earth are not remarkable for studying the amenities of 
life; and even when they are not brutal, they proceed in a spirit of 
domineering and with an assumption of superiority that are scarcely 
less disastrous. Trade in the South Seas very often fails to rise 
above the level of buccaneering. The flag which the British Admi¬ 
ralty is caUed upon to protect is not seldom the rag of a semi-piratical 
adventurer. 

A priori considerations are not encouraging. When we see the 
lengths to which the love of money will carry men in England, 
though surrounded by jealous eyes and with a position in society to 
maintain, what confidence can we feel in the operations of men the 
majority of whom never had and never will have a position in society, 
and who act in a wild and desolate region where no civilised eye can 
watch them ? The local name given to these traders is significant. 
They are termed “beach-combers.” They never, for the best 
possible reasons, penetrate into the interior of the islands they visit. 
They descend upon the beach, “ comb ” up whatever they can lay 
hands on, and then make all sail again. There is too much reason 
for believing that beach-combing has involved some of the foulest 
deeds of which man is capable; but there is no necessity for en¬ 
deavouring to prove these men to be monsters of iniquity. It is 
sufficient for the purpose to show that the whites have been guilty of 
provocation, and that serious wrong has been done in the name of 
civilisation. And, unfortunately, these propositions are true. The 
traders themselves, though they have enjoyed well-nigh a monopoly 
of the manufacture of this kind of history, have allowed some 
awkward facts to leak out. Independent witnesses have come forward 
and have furmshed evidence which cannot be gainsaid. 

Of this testimony the most important is that given by the Baron 
Hiklouho-Maclay. This gentleman occupies a peculiarly unassailable 
position as a witness He is neither a trader nor a missionary, but a 
Bussian savant who has spent ten years amongst the Papuan and 
Pqlynesian races. M. de Miklouho-Maolay is thus well qualified to 
give testimony as to wrong done by whites in these regions. He is 
also a living example of the effects of doing right, for he has 
frequently carried his life in his hand amongst the most 
ferocious of the black tribes. He lived for four years on that wild 
portion of the New Guinea Coast now known as the Maclay Cfeast. 
Here, though constantly mixing with dangerous blacks, he had no 
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proteotioa sare lua own personal oourage «ad lus belief in the ll^tt* 
mate inflaenca of a cultivated European acting on the prindiphM of 
justice. This is M. de Miklouho>Maola3r*8 view of tiie Polyneeien 
diffieulty, extracted from a letter addressed by him to the (^ihinCH 
dore of the Australian squadron 
• 

“ The conduot of many whites towards the Bboriginahi of the 8oq& Sea 
Islands is in no way justifiable, and of the truth of this I have many iustanoes 
at my command, and I am not sutprised that reprisals on the part of the 
natives take place. Impartial observation of the South Sea Islanders teaches 
that they are assuredly not more cruel and more revengeful than the whites 
(skippers and traders) who visit them, and that they know how to value and under¬ 
stand just and equitable treatment. Oases occur in which the natives kill the 
whites simply for the sake of killing, but such deplorable abnormalities are not 
confined to the blacks alone; besides, the apparently wanton character of the 
massacres depends not unfrequently simply on the difficulty of ascertaining the 
causes and detaUs of the transaction. Ignorance of the customs and language 
of the blacks makes it difficult for the whites to find out the rights of tixe matter. 
It is certain that so long as such institutions as kidnapping, slave trade, and 
slavery are sufiered or even (under the name * free labour trade *) Htnotioned 
by the Qovemment, and shameless spoliation, which goes by ^e name of 
‘ trading,’ continues on the islands, these results—the massacres—will constantly 
recur.” 

This is a very complete summary of the situation ; and nothing 
need be added to it except that the Baron’s testimony by no means 
stands alone. Other impartial whites who have visited the islands 
have come forward with statements which are all of the same pur¬ 
port. Sometimes, indeed, the European’s ineradicable conviction of 
his superiority will lead an interested white to ludicrously blurt out 
the truth. Occasionally the overpowering weight of facts will over¬ 
come, in the mind of a conscientious witness, a prejudice so deep- 
rooted that he may not be aware of its existence. A little while ago 
the Rev. B. Chapman, General Secretary of the Wesleyan Mission, 
forwarded to the Weekly Advocate, a denominational paper, an account 
of the ** murders ” of a Mr. Elinesmith and two other whites in the 
neighbourhood of New Britain. The reverend gentleman opens his 
narrative with a formula of the usual kind. ** This atrocious deed 
has excited great indignation against the perpetrators, and very 
naturally,” &o. But by the time he has jott^ down the facts he is 
constrained, as a Christian and a clergyman, to review the situation, 
and to observe at the end of his communication: “ I leave your 
readers to say whether there is any cause for surprise that the 
natives should act as they did in the circumstances.” There is not, 
indeed, any cause for surprise. Mr. Elinesmith bought an island.” 
The transaction looks imposing in print, but the purchase of an 
island in the South Seas amounts to little more than the purchase of 
a qnwter of beef in Smiihfield Market. Mr, Elinesmith seems to 
have been of opinion that when he bought the island he bought the 
natives who resided upon it. '^We know,” says Mr. Chapman, 
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** that in such cases complioationafreqnently arise when the ptircbaser 
enforces all the rights of purchase as understood by Europratts.** It 
will be consoling for Englishing who hare sacrificed so much sihoe 
the days of Wilberforce with the object of putting an end to the 
buying and selling of human beings, to loam that slavery is still 
amongst “the rights of purchase, as understood by Euitopeans.” 
Mr. Klinesmith lived at Meoho, Duke of York’s Island. When 
some of the natives from “ his island ” visited his place of residence 
he ordered them as a right to go with him to New Britain. At first 
they consented; but upon discovering that they would probably be 
absent several weeks, they withdrew their consent. Mr. Elinesmith 
forthwith lodged a charge of small shot in the shoulder of the black 
who had instigated the refusal “ This outrage naturally provoked ” 
the natives, and they set out for their island. Mr. Elinesmith and 
two men followed them. The rest of the story is somewhat obscure, 
but it is certain that more small shot flew about, and that the three 
whites were eventually killed. It only remains to supplement the 
Rev. B. Chapman’s narrative with the obvious inference that Mr. 
Elinesmith and his two men fell victims to his unbounded greed and 
wanton brutality. 

It would be idle to encumber the pages of the Fortnightly Review 
with additional examples which in nearly all cases would only tend 
to demonstrate the same proposition. We may proceed to consider 
the part played in this miserable business by her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and forces. This part may be succinctly defined as a constant 
groping in the dark after justice, with the certainty of floundering 
through a vast amount of injustice in the course of the search. The 
natives have no means of securing redress; they can only indulge in 
revenge; and on the other hand naval commanders must inflict 
punishment for the murders of white men, though it may be impos¬ 
sible to determine whether these have brought death upon themsdves 
or have suffered for the misdeeds of others. One of the most 
deplorable incidents in connection with these Pacific troubles was 
the massacre of Lieutenant Bower and four seamen of the 
This party landed on a small island named Mandoliana, near a larger 
island named Florida. The natives rushed out of the bush and 
killed the four seamen. Lieutenant Bower escaped into the thicket, 
but was found in a high tree the next day and shot. A seaman 
named Savage was the only survivor, fie took to the water and 
was rescued by a canoe. ''Aether the blacks had been provoked to 
this outrage by soma other whites is an unsolved and now insoluble 
problem. Obviously the naval authorities could not trouble them¬ 
selves with the first causes of such an incident. Prompt measures 
were taken, and the ringleaders of the murderous blacks forfeited 
their lives. Sometimes these procedures are termed acts of war, 
sometimes the term punishment is used. Mr. Grant Buff sustains 
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the fermer definition.^ Some months agOr whilst.ha<>was ^ndaiv* 
Secretary for the ColcmieSf he informed the House ef Oem^aai'tlmh 
the Colonial Department had no control over the Solomanaorothat 
groups of islands inhabited by wild races. Any reprisals upon anch 
races were acts of war, and were conducted by the Admiralty. Ihis 
of course is correct as a statement of fact, but it leads to some curious 
logical complications. An act of war implies a state of war, declared 
or understood. If England be at war with the Solomon Islands, 
Lieutenant Bower was guilty unjustifiable rashness in landing 
upon one. The natives only committed an act of war in attacking 
the ofGicerand his party—unless we are to fall back upon one of the 
favourite European assumptions, and take it for granted that war 
between whites and blacks begins and ends whenever the former 
think proper. The game is one in which we cry, “ Heads we win, 
tails you lose: we are warriors, but you are murderers.” Again, if 
a state of war prevail in these regions, the attempts to carry on trade 
are absurd. There is no oommerce between belligerents; the very 
acts of war which result from trading ought, according to all rules, 
to put an end to trading. If it be urged that the attempt to apply 
the rules of civilised warfare to these island troubles would be foolish, 
the reply is simple. The present state of things is worse than 
foolish. Our Pacific e^^peditions are an illogical jumble of commerce, 
war, and judicial procedure; it is always a mere matter of chance 
whether the natives are in the right or in the wrong; and at the 
best our expenditure of labour, money, and human life only serves 
to smooth the path of a set of scoundrelly traders. The fact that 
such men as missionaries and naturalists do not require the help of 
the British tar is decisive. 

As to the nature and effects of these naval operations in. the 
Pacific, they for the most part deserve the epithet farcical. There are 
exioeptions, but this is the rule. As soon as a war ship manifests 
any signs of hostility, the natives take to the hills and the dense 
woods which fill the interior of most of these islands. They know 
very well what is going to happmi. The fact that some of them 
were seen a short time ago fishing with dynamite shows that they 
have made material progress in one branch of civilisation. The war 
ship opens fire. The cocoamut trees suffer, and so also, perhaps, do 
some of those curious dwellings with low walls and enormous roois, 
like extinguishers, which have been familiar to English readers since 
the days of Captain Cook. These tenmnente are dear to the island¬ 
ers, who win not, if they can help it, live in any other. On some 
Queensland plantations comfortable wooden huts were built for Poly¬ 
nesians who came to cultivate the canes, but the dark-skinned 
labdorers deserted the huts and left thmn empty in favour of these 
stiffing dens of reeds a^ strong straw. But much as is the inlander 
attached to his indigenous pggeries, he is not greatly inoonve- 
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nienced by their destruction. They are easily built; indeed, a 
Polynesian hut and an orergrown system of go^mment may be 
classed together as the two human structures that are more reidily 
set up than knocked down. Plainly this exchange of expensive 
explosives for odds and ends of vegetable substances is all to the 
disadvantage of England. Such acts of war are so obviously impo« 
tent that complaints were recently made in Australia as to the 
insufficiency of the mischief. The decay of the British tar and the 
decline of England as a naval power were hinted at. But when a 
French captain undertook a similar enterprise he found himself 
unable to improve upon the performances of his English brethren. 

To the rule of bootless destruction there have been some exceptions. 
British commanders have occasionally, and especially of late, suc¬ 
ceeded in coming to close quarters with the blacks, and divers mur¬ 
derers, or supposed murderers, have been slain. It is claimed that 
some of the murderers of Lieutenant Bower and his party, and also 
of Captain Schwartz, have been taken and executed. Narratives of 
these punishments (they are not termed acts of war in Australia) have 
appeared in the Sydney papers, the editors expressing confidence that 
the details would be found “interesting.” They are, indeed, very 
interesting, and much better calculated to evoke astonishment than 
admiration. The war ship Cormorant and the schooner Benard pro¬ 
ceeded to Florida, one of the Solomon Islands, where, mainly through 
the influence of Bishop Selwyn, one Holambosa, who was amongst 
the assailants of Lieutenant Bower and party, was given up and shot. 
Another prisoner was deemed too young to be shot. This happened 
in May, 1881. In June the Cormorant returned to Florida, and 
another native, named Otamate, was given up. He, like the first 
captive, was tried on board the Cormorant, and then taken on shore 
and put to death. According to the Sydney Daily Telegraph, “ the 
blue jackets got everything in readiness, when they compelled the 
natives to put the rope round Otamate’s neck and hang him.” We 
are not informed as to the nature of the procedure whereby the 
•officers of the Cormorant satisfied themselves of these men’s guilt. It 
is said that Otamate confessed. Even so, we have yet to learn 
under what rule of war or judicial proceedings the countrymen of 
even a confessedly guilty culprit are compelled to act as his execu¬ 
tioners. We have also to be enlightened as to the principle which 
guides British officers in first making war upon blacks as if they 
were aliens, and afterwards trying them as if they were subjects. 

Further doings of the Cormorant are thus described in the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph of July 30:— 

“The Cormorant next proceeded to Cape Marsh, the scene of Captain 
Schwartz’s murder. Landing there. Captain Bruce met' Paddy ’ Sambooleo, 
the king of Japwoma—a village at Cape Marsh—yrho oflbred to act aa guide. 
Captain Walsh, of the Venture, had, however, been there, and, it is stated, 
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burnt one of tbe adjacent villages, eiyd Eooldet tbe cbi^f, liad goaae itttp fib* 
bush. A large number of marmee and blue jackets were then landed* aod 
proceeding some oistanoe inland, burnt several other vUlagee. For a lor^ 
time no natives were seen, but as they returned to the ooast a oanoe wasseea 
with three men in it. * f^ddy * and Captain S<diwarta's boy, JimtoUl* reoog* 
nised one of the men in it m one of Captain Schwartz’s mu^erars. Ord^ 
were immediately given to fire, and though seven hundred yards away, two 
of the men were killed. The third jumped into the water and swam on shore 
before he could be caught, and he escaped into the bush.” 

This paragraph affords us some insight into the style of jnstioo 
favoured by naval officers on the Pacific station. “ One of the men 
was recognised, and straightway ttco were killed. The witnesses 
whose recognition led to the summary process were ” Paddy ” and 

Jimtolli.” All that can be said is that the white man who will 
kill a block on the unsupported testimony of other blacks must be 
destitute alike of mother wit and of Pacific experience. TPhe natives 
have not the smallest notion of the obligations of truth, or even of its 
nature. Generally speaking, a Polynesian's knowledge of English 
is comprised in the word “yes.” If his acquirements proceed 
further, they are nearly always applied to expressing ideas eqiuvalent 
to “ yes.” In other words, the black strives to frame answers whiok 
will please his interrogator, regardless alike of fact and consequences. 
Very likely “ Paddy ” and “ Jimtolli ” would have been as ready to 
affirm that the savages in the boat were angels as to mark them as 
murderers. 

To sum up: England’s operations in the Pacific are at once injurious 
and ridiculous. They add one more to the list of examples which 
mark the evil consequences of ill-directed good intentions. Starting- 
with the noble ambition of maintaining police on the high seas and 
insuring peaceable intercourse with savage races, Great Britain has 
ended by becoming the champion of a knot of white filibusters. On 
the authority of a responsible statesman we make war upon these 
Islanders, and yet we expect trade to be carried on contemporaneously 
with war. The fighting, moreover, must be all on one side. The 
islanders cannot be belligerents; if they indulge in hostilities they 
become criminals. War ceases pro tern., and judicial proceedings 
begin. These also are of a purely one-sided kind. Cormorant 
courts of justice only redress the wrongs of white men. The evi¬ 
dence that the blacks are often in the right is overwhelming, but 
there is no provision for giving any kind of satisfaction to them. 
Nobody benefits by this expenditure of labour, treasure, and blood 
except the “ trader.” Our performances are sufficiently condemned by 
the rapid spread, both as regards extent and bitterness, of tliis miser¬ 
able warfare. 

ni. 

There yet remains another branok of this subject—one that haa 
recently giyen rise to an extraordinary and indeed a horrible scandal 
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We allude to what is facetiously known as the “ free labour " trade; 
in other words, the engagement of the natives of the Wew Hebrides 
group to work in Queensland, mostly on the sugar plantations. 
Some twelve or fourteen years ago this kind of South Sea traffic 
excited a good deal of attention at home, and formed the subject of 
divers blue>books. It was more than suspected that the Polynesians 
were kidnapped, and that'“ free labour ” was thinly disguised slavery. 
Eventually the Queensland Legislature passed an Act to regulate 
this traffic. It was provided that the Islander was to be engaged for 
the term of three years at the rate of six pounds a year; certain con¬ 
ditions as to food and clothing were imposed; and the employer was 
bound to restore the Islander to his native land at the end of his 
term of service. This Act appears to have satisfied the British 
Government. For years the question slept. It does not appear to 
have received any further attention at the Colonial Office; and in 
Queensland the only objection raised to Polynesian labour was that it 
took the bread out of the mouths of white workmen. The com¬ 
fort or otherwise of the Islander himself was not thought of. About 
five years ago, however, unpleasant rumours began to get about. It 
was said that the Act afforded no real protection to the Islanders, and 
was in fact merely dpvised as a blind to the Imperial Government. 
The Kanakas were often cruelly treated, and any official who dared 
to interfere on their behalf did so at the risk of losing his appoint¬ 
ment. The Islander, in short, was looked upon as a machine for the 
enrichment of his employer, and this latter consideration was the 
only one that need receive, or did receive, any attention. Beports 
of this kind soon assumed consistency. The case of Mr. Sheridan 
attracted some attention, and was noticed in two or three of the 
newspapers. This gentleman was Polynesian inspector at Mary¬ 
borough, a port some 200 miles north of Brisbane, and the centre of 
a large sugar-growing district. Being an inspector, Mr. Sheridan 
thought it was his duty to inspect. He not only persisted in seeing 
that the Act was carried out, but he did not hesitate to bring before 
the magistrates any planter who was guilty of brutal couduct 
towards his black asrastants. Other inspectors, wiser in their 
generation, confined their labours mostly to the agreeable occupation 
of drawing their salaries, speedily discovering that the less work 
they did the better they were appreciated. Mr. Sheridan was both 
energetic and upright, mid he paid the penalty of these defects of 
character. He was assailed in Parliament in the most truculent 
manner by the very legidators who had passed the Act which he was 
striving to enfbrce. Ko Minister durst give him due promotion or a 
proper increase of salary, though he was one of the oldest officers in 
the service. In 1877 he was aetually receiving less pay than was 
given him ten years previously. This sort of pamecution did not, 
however, attract more than a languid attention, for unfivtunately it 
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ia an everyday occurrence throughout ^distralia for legieiMi|li to 
prostitute Iheir position in order to fill their pockets otig}n0y ^ifir 
malice. But the majority in the Queensland Parliflineatf W<|p> not 
satisfied with a moderate amount of revenge. They did is»t 
until Mr. Sheridan was removed from his inspectorship. A Mr, 
Horrooks was substituted^ but only to be speedily removed, nnoe he 
proved just as scrupulous as Mr. Sheridan. The employers and 
their friends then pitched upon Mr. Buttanshaw, the poUoe magis< ' 
trate at Maryborough, this choice being justified by the argument 
that the duties of magistrate in a considerable town would prevent 
Mr. Buttanshaw from becoming troublesome as an inspector. The 
pleasant delusion was soon dissipated. Mr. Buttanshaw proved a 
very Rehoboam as contrasted with either of the preceding l^lomons. 
He not only inspected, but as the result of his observations he 
forwarded to the Colonial Secretary a report which left that Minister 
no alternative to immediate action. The most noteworthy portion of 
this document is contained in the subjoined paragraph, which relates 
specially to the firm of Tooth and Gran, cane-growers and sugar 
manufacturers in the vicinity of Maryborough. Alluding to the 
excessive mortality amongst the Islanders employed by Messrs. 
Tooth and Oran, Mr. Buttanshaw observes— 

Inquiries are useless, but an intimation fiom the Q-ovemment that until 
the death-rate has been reduced to a reasonable limit, and kept so, no farther 
Islanders should bo indented to the firm, would, I behevo, check the evil. It is 
not fair to the other planters and dishonourable to the colony that the lives of 
the Kanakas should be so wasted. I should recommend that the wages of 
Islanders dying before the three years have expired shall be claimed by the 
Government. No person having power over the Islanders should bo gainers 
by their death. ‘ The more the masters lose by the death of their servants, the 
more expense they will incur in keeping them in health. At present there is 
a gain on the death of those near the end of their time, wUch is balanoed 
against the loss caused by the death of those newly arrived.” 

Surely a more horrible statement was never penned by one white 
man of his fellows. English readers will comprehend Mr. Buttan- 
shaw’s drift more clearly when it is explained that the Polynesian’s 
wages are paid in one sum (£18) at the end of the three years’ term 
of service. If he die before the term expires, the firm employing 
him save the whole amount. Mr. Buttanshaw plainly repre£»nt» 
that if Messrs. Tooth and Cran do not aetively bring about the deaths 
of their Polynesians in order to save their wages, the same end is 
indirectly attained by the withholding of medical aid when the 
unhappy blacks fall sick. Consequently the lives of the Kanakas 
are wasted,” and the death-tate is not kept within what Mr. 
Buttanshaw grimly terms ''a yeasonaUe Hmit.” The limit is, 
indeed, the very reverse of reasonable/’ In England the-average 
death-rate amongst the male population bettreen the ages of 
32 is 9 per thousand per annuou Amongst the Polynesians employed 
in Quemulemd it is i^m nine to deven times w great. 
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Upon the receipt of Mr. Buttanshaw's report in February, 1880, 
the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Palmer (now Sir A. H. Palmer), 
instructed Dr. Thompson and Dr. Wray, two leading medical men of 
Brisbane, to inquire into the condition of the Polynesians. Dl-luck 
again befell the unscrupulous section of the Queensland legislators. 
The two doctors proved to be as conscientious as the inspectors. They 
not only inquired into the condition of the Polynesians on Messrs. 
Tooth and Oran’s plantations, but they examined all the principal 
estates around Maryborough. The result of their investigation was 
a report in which Mr. Buttanshaw’s serious statements were sub¬ 
stantially borne out. On a few plantations the Islanders were fairly 
well treated ; but these cases were exceptional. For the most part 
the Islanders were found to suffer from poor feeding, bad water, 
over-work, and the absence of proper care when sick. Say the two 
medical men, ‘*The owners or managers as a rule seem chary of 
calling in medical aid—it is expensive.” On the Yarra-Yarra 
plantations the blacks were required to do a morning turn of five 
hours on a ration of bread and tea. Drs. Wray and Thompson pro¬ 
nounced the bread to be uneatable. The “ tea ” was brewed in the 
exhilarating proportion of seven ounces of leaf to fifteen gallons of 
water! 

The position admits of no argument. The British Government has 
but one coimse open to it—this Polynesian labour traffic ought to be 
abolished utterly and without delay, all hypocritical Acts of the 
Queensland Parliament to the contrary notwithstanding. Tho 
traffic is slavery. England is at present in the humiliating position 
of tolerating within her own borders that trade in human beings to 
abolish which in other quarters of the world she has expended 
countless millions of treasure. If the slavery of to-day in Queens¬ 
land differs from the slavery of sixty years ago in the West Indies 
the difference is not in essentials. Indeed, in one important par¬ 
ticular, the comparison is against the Queensland planter. It was 
to the interest of the West Indian to keep his slaves alive—at least 
until they reached decrepitude. It is the interest of the Queens¬ 
land planter to kill off his Polynesians towards the end of their term; 
and we have the plainest official evidence to the effect that he does 
not hesitate to consult his interest. 

Attempts to regulate this labour trade, and to compel the planters 
to conform in some measure to the principles of humanity, must 
assuredly prove abortive. The force of law has never yet, in any 
age or country, succeeded in restraining a stronger race from preying 
upon a weaker one, whenever the second has happened to be in the 
power of the first. Li this case, however, it is not necessary to rely 
upon general arguments. Begulation is impossible in Queensland 
because the ultimate power rests with the Legislatare, which is 
largely composed of traders and other employers who profit by this 
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waste of Human life. Other members of Parliament who 4o'not 
employ Polynesians would much like to do so, and are sympathisers 
acoor^gly. The few legislators who are guided by pnnpMes of 
justice and humanity may be described as rari nmtea in gurgife fmto 
—an expression all the more appropriate since they must mther 
swim with the current of corruption or be carried along with it. 
Any officials who might be appointed to carry out further regular 
tions for the welfare of the Islanders would soon find themselves in 
the position of the inspectors. The majority do not inspect. The 
three who did got into trouble through their honesty. Indeed, but 
for the accident of three conscientious men springing up at Mary¬ 
borough in succession, the world would have known nothing of this 
abominable scandal. Long before the Maryborough exposure, a few 
intelligent Queenslanders more than suspected the truth, but they 
h*ad no means of making an authoritative accusation. It requires no 
little nerve and the strongest sense of duty for an official in the 
afternoon of life to quarrel with the repositories of power, more 
especially when that power is dispensed by men who never allow 
their consciences to be pitted against their cash. 

Months have elapsed since Drs. Wray and Thompson made their 
report, yet the Queensland Government have not moved in the 
matter. The tendency at present seems quite in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. The class of colonists who supply the majority of legislatore 
are continually agitating for the extension of this labour traffic. 
They would bring the Polynesian into every department of industry, 
and leave to starvation the unskilled labourers who have been 
brought from England in thousands. But the interference of the 
British Government is not sought on these grounds. If Polynesian 
labour were consistent with the laws of humanity and justice, the 
home authorities would doubtless hold aloof, even if Queensland 
were ultimately peopled by hordes of Kanakas officered by white 
capitalists. But Polynesian labour is slavery indifferently disguised 
and if it be allowed to continue after our vaunted exertions in tho 
cause of freedom, a lasting stigma will be left on the British name. 

There remains only to consider the means of improving our other 
relations with the Pacific archipelagoes. Evidently British police 
supervision in the South Pacific is of the most unsatisfactory kind— 
at present, indeed, accomplishing much more harm than good. Our 
policy is condemned by the simple fact that attacks upon whites are 
greatly on the increase ; and as reprisals increase in proportion, the 
progress of these troubles is best represented by the familiar example 
of the circles made by a stone thrown into water. The best possible 
remedy is that which will probably be pronounced the least prao- 
tioable. The British Admiralty should abandon these senseless attacks 
upon the islands, should cease to administer a species of ** justice'* 
which in reality amounts to the grossest injustice. The traders and 
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their customers or victims (the proper appellatioa depends upon the 
point of view from which this business is regarded) should be left to 
settle their differences between themselves. The fact is established 
that missionaries and such men as Baron de Miklouho-Maolay 
seldom or never need pittection. The traders seldom or never 
deserve any. If they were made aware that war-ships would no 
longer be forthcoming to support their nefarious deeds, they would 
doubtless begin to consider the advantages of good behaviour. All 
the evidence points to the conclusion that good treatment would be 
reciprocated, with occasional exceptions. Such exceptions, when 
fully substantiated, would justify the interference of the naval autho¬ 
rities, but in all other cases British captains would best consult the 
interests of humanity by holding aloof. One great objection to the 
system of reprisals is that, from the nature of the case, it cannot act 
as a deterrent. The ocean effectually prevents the rapid transmission 
of news. Punishment inflicted upon the natives of one island is only 
known to their immediate neighbours. The Polynesians who live a 
hundred miles off will pursue their way in complete ignorance of the 
doings of British seamen. A still stronger objection to the task 
imdertaken by Great Britain is the impossibility of carrying it to 
completion. Though the effort to keep the peace in these wild 
regions is one of which the nation may be proud, those efforts must 
be limited to the extent of our powers. As long as the “ beach¬ 
combers and that ilk feel sure that there is a British cruiser behind 
them, they will gradually but unceasingly extend the sphere of their 
operations. At present their hunting grounds are confined to the 
Solomons and the New Hebrides; but under the kind protection of 
the British fleet they will assuredly go farther afield in search of 
game. Can the most ardent philanthropist expect England to main¬ 
tain police supervision over the myriad islands of the Pacific ? Is the 
British taxpayer to bear the burden of such supervision ? The task 
is simply impossible. All ethical questions may be left out of con¬ 
sideration. The work cannot be done; and the sooner we cease 
these spasmodic, bungling, and mischievous attempts to bring about 
the impossible, the better for our reputation, and the interests of 
humanity. 

To this plea that the best solution of the problem is to leave the 
Polynesian in undisturbed enjoyment of his freedom the reply com¬ 
monly made in Australia is the phrase “ quite impossible.” Tho 
Polynesian’s labour ‘'is required for the development of the sugar 
and other promising tropical industries of Queensland and Fiji, for 
the prosecution of the lucrative pearl-shell and biche-de-mer fisheries 
in Torres Straits, and for many other purposes.” No doubt what is 
termed trade between Australia and the Pacific is considerable 
and is growing. New South Wales alone imports from the islands 
commodities to the value of over £200,000 a. year; and her exports 
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thither exceed £300,000 a year. But certain oonsuieratioita gmUy 
lessen the importance of tliese figures. In the first |daoe, coa^ttetfee 
of whatsoever kind, that can 'only he carried on under tiie ^ 

cruiser is not worth upholding and ought not to be upheldik Bsye* 
ing and selling are not the only ends of existence. Bei^ a 
shilling’s worth of barter effected in peace than a pound’s wcHrth 
enforced at the cannon’s mouth. In the second place, great part 
of this traffic, as we have seen, is not legitimate trade at all, but 
simply plunder and kidnapping varied by rapine. Police super' 
vision in the interests of burglars would not be more absurd than 
police supervision on behalf of “beach-combers.” In the third 
place, this South Sea trade, even at its best, is demoralising to ihe 
natives, for the simple reason that almost the ^ only goods they 
receive in exchange for their own are fire-arms and strong drink. 
The Melbourne Argm (December 10, 1881) terms the trade “ semi¬ 
illegitimate,” and adds: “ Arms, ammunition, and liquor consti¬ 
tuted no inconsiderable portion of this large export trade, and to 
this cause may be partly attributed the growing love of the savage 
for square gin and rifle-shooting.” It is unfortunately too true that 
now the black has fairly appreciated the convenience of powder and 
shot, and has cultivated an appetite for “ square gin,” he is not 
likely to be deprived of supplies of either. These are always the 
first consequences of intercourse between whites and blacks, and 
they are likewise the most permanent. But it is one thing to admit 
that this miserable trade will inevitably progress, and another thing 
to allow her Majesty’s forces to aid and abet the purveyors of bad 
spirits and deadly weapons. The commerce is such as ought to have 
no official recognition whatever; and, setting aside the question of 
trade, it is no more incumbent upon Englishmen to act as the police 
of the Pacific than as the police of Central Africa. If the yearly 
transfer to white men’s pockets of so many thousand pounds be a 
sufficient justification for the maintenance of wrong, then slaves 
ought still to be cutting canes in the West Indies and picking cotton 
in Carolina. 

It is understood that Great Britain favours the establishment of 
an international system of control, and that negotiations have been 
opened to the end with the continental powers interested in the 
Pacific. An international tribunal dealing out justice to whites and 
blacks alike would be a great advance upon the existing application 
of indiscriminate fire and sword. Common agreement amongst the 
states having a stake in the Pacific is indispensable, since any attempt 
at present to bring a white adventurer to account would lead to his 
claiming the protection of some other flag. But it is more than 
doubtful whether an international tribunal, though it would be an 
improvement, would be able to effectually remedy these Pacific 
grievances. The “ free labour ” scandal, “ a system,” according to 
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the Argus, " in many respects worse than slavery of the old type,” 
would not be afEected by any such change. When the blacks once 
land in Queensland they pass under the control of the Brisbane 
Government, which, as we have seen, troubles itself very little about 
them. The evils of this kind of slave-trade can be removed only by 
unconditionally forbidding the importation of Kanakas. As regards 
the other relations between the two races, it is certain that neither 
an international nor any other description of tribunal can prove 
satisfactory unless it mete out equal justice to all offenders without 
regard to the colour of their skins. And it does not seem at all 
probable that the new court will be able to get over the difficulty 
which now renders the efforts of the authorities qxdte ineffectual— 
the difficulty of deciding which of the two parties is in the wrong. 
At present we hear all about the misdeeds of the blacks; evidence 
against the whites only reaches us by chance and generally long 
after the event. There is every reason to believe that many dastardly 
deeds perpetrated by whites are hidden for ever from civilised sight 
and hearing in the vast solitudes of the Pacific. The area is far too 
great to be effectively watched, and the attempt to obtain legal evidence 
from Polynesians must be regarded beforehand as weU-nigh hopeless. 
The justice of the new tribunal will, like the apology for justice admi¬ 
nistered now, tend to become more and more one-sided, and therefore 
more and more worse than worthless. Moreover, the permanent recogni¬ 
tion of a traffic which is admitted by its apologists to bo “ semi-illegiti¬ 
mate ” is itself an evil which ought to receive serious consideration. All 
things considered, the plan of international control may be worth a 
trial, but the slighter the expectation of success the smaller the chance 
of disappointment. In all probability the British Government will in 
the end adopt the rational system of leaving traders who make money 
by the islands to do so at their own risk, as men go tiger-hunting 
(the difference between the two occupations is all in favour of the 
latter); or if armed interference be insisted upon, the cost thereof 
should bo borne by the communities that profit by the trade. It 
would soon be discovered that the cost of protecting the trade would 
increase much more rapidly than the trade itself. Most real pro¬ 
gress is in the direction of simplicity. Politics and diplomacy are, 
indeed, the least progressive branches of human affairs, but we may 
hope that even these arts move forward somewhat, though, like 
glaciers, their- advance may be imperceptible. A great and human¬ 
ising triumph is possibly reserved for the next ago. It may witness 
a' general recognition of the principle that races who do not inter¬ 
fere with their neighbours ought theipselves to be secure from 
interference. 
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The Frraoh consider the Salon of the present year excellent, and 
there are many reasons why a foreigner, even if he has followed 
the progress of their recent painting somewhat closely, should 
hesitate to differ from them. The contemporary art of another 
country cannot possibly be viewed with the same impartiality which 
we give to the study of the foreign art of the p^st. We see our 
rival in the act of building a house after a very extraordinary fashion 
of his own, and wo can hardly trust ourselves to say whether it will 
turn out another St. Mark’s or another Brighton Pavilion. More¬ 
over, in the special instance of France, we find ourselves watching a 
neighbour who is certainly better educated than we are, whose 
technical ambition is wider, whose training is more thorough, and 
who tries to accomplish more things than we have dreamed of. It 
behoves us, before we condemn an effect as extraordinary and absurd, 
to ask ourselves whether this is not a masterly experiment in render¬ 
ing some condition of the atmosphere, some peculiarity of form in 
movement, which we have not so much as observed. The French 
themselves, in their best efforts to comprehend contemporary art 
foreign to them, may well induce us to walk the paths of criticism 
with circumspection. None of us have ever read a purely French 
notice of the chief English exhibitions without a comical feeling of 
bewilderment at this tempered eulogy of “ Sir Leighton ” and “ M. 
Qorchardson,” this total ignorance of the direction of our native art, 
and this radical failure to seize the meaning of tho whole matter. 
The Parisian visits Burlington House without knowing the language 
which the artists speak; the Hoyal Academy is dark to him and 
silent “ as the moon, hid in her vacant interlunar cave.” And if this 
is true of our comparatively simple art-world, what are we to say of 
the infinitely complex and turbulent republic of painters which 
sends its works in thousands to the Salon P 
With all modesty, however, and in spite of the native conviction, 

I venture to think that the Salon of 1882 is by no means excellent, 
if we take it as a whole, and consider it as an expression of the 
living art of France. The sculpture is alive and vigorous as ever, 
and this is the true representative art of the French people, if the 
critics would only see it; but painting, the great popular art which 
appeals in a thousand forms to the general public, surely that is 
languishing more and more every year under a variety of complaints, 
which in a smaller and weaker organism might perhaps be mortal. 
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A generation ago the grand danger for French painting was the 
official tradition of the Acad^mie. It cannot he said that this is 
quite gone yet; but side by side with it has grown up a rival force 
which threatens to be no less destructive and a great deal more 
active. Idealism and realism, or rather realistic experiment, make 
an extraordinary discord on the walls of the Salon; here wo find a 
piece of unintelligent manipulation carried to its last excess of 
refinement, and there a canvas splashed over with all the rudest 
pigments on the palette of an impressionist. Some sort of craving 
for refinement in the midst of realism is no doubt the healthiest 
sign which the Salon gives us, and the existence of this need among 
the younger painters is proved by the extraordinary influence which 
Bastien-Lepage and Puvis de Chavannes are exercising at the 
present moment. In this class or school of painting there is pro¬ 
bably health for the future, and in the school of military art, 
strangely absent in its finest forms this year, there is health for the 
present ;vbut these are the only two strong currents which, so far as 
a foreigner can judge, are leading French art on the right path. In 
other places we find splendid instances of individual talent, or even 
genius, but not an influence which is bearing in any particular 
direction. Two predominant errors in practice seem growing in 
France; the one a tendency towards panorama, the other a pleasure 
in painting on a large scale subjects properly fitted only to be treated in 
black and white, and that on a small scale. It appears, moreover, as 
though the system of rewarding talent by a shower of medals led to an 
unwholesome greed and struggle among the young painters. There 
are a great number of huge canvases illustrative of small themes, 
which can hardly be supposed to own their existence to any impulse 
save the desire to attract the eyes of the jury. Still more to be 
deprecated is the choice of violent and infamous incidents for the 
same purpose of enforcing notoriety. There is nothing this year 
conceived in ' quite such appalling taste as the “ Suicide on the 
Bailway” of last year; but the walls are simply crowded with 
presentments of death in all its most horrible forms. This gentle 
and amiable nation, with its feline softness and its feline thirst for 
blood, seems to revel in these enormous pictures of murder and 
suicide, dismemberment and decomposition. It is a national feature, 
and no more to be accounted for than is the English oulte du 
b4b^; ” but without criticising it, we must record the fact that blood 
and torture are more rampant at the Salon this year than we ever 
saw them before. 

The honours of the year, it seems, are due to M. Puvis de 
Chavannes. No critic who is worthy of the name will venture or 
desire to question the quality of this great man’s art. Certainly no 
modem painter, in any country, has approached him in his treat- 
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ment of mural painting in relation to architecture. At the Pa&thAm 
some of the first men in France have been his rivals, and yet his 
work simply overpowers theirs by the force of its originali^ ahd 
beauty. We have not the slightest doubt that when his ‘*Pro 
Fatria Ludus ” passes from the Salon to the Museum at Amiens, it 
will be found to comply with all the requirements of its po8iti<!m, 
and to be a triumph of decorative colour. But as a picture, surely 
this great work has extraordinary shortcomings. The left-hand 
side of the composition, where tho interest is purely idyllic, is almost 
without fault; how sweet the action of the children, how noble the 
|emale heads, how exquisite and true the village buildings! But 
the right-hand side, to which the attention is naturally most called, as 
that which gives its name to the whole, is very faulty. The group 
of sitting personages is in the way between the lance-thrower and 
his target; the man himself is a weak and irresolute figure, whose 
knees are feebly drawn together; and everywhere the story is buried 
in conflicting detail. We turn from the subject to ihe treatment of 
the background, and have to confess that nothing can be more 
lovely. The brimming Picard river, crystal from the chalk, the 
serene blue sky full of floating cloud, the low knolls covered with 
dark foliage, all these are beautiful indeed, and painted with the 
most loving observation of nature aided by a perfect instinct for 
decorative efiect. M. Puvis de Chavannes's other picture is much 
inferior to this, harsh in colour, and affected in composition. 

The art of M. Bastien-Lepage is full of sympathetic qualities to a 
modern mind. It is the finest expression which the new school of 
unflinching realism has found in any of the arts, because, with all 
its severity, it never becomes brutal or cynical. We have no fear 
that M. Bastien-Lepage will ever commit a Pot-Bouilk; and we are 
not sure that when wo are far enough removed from the present tp 
put things into their perspective, wo may not find him nearer to 
Wordsworth than to Zola. He paints this year an old woodman, 
tottering under a load of faggots, who comes downwards and almost 
headlong upon us through a sparse wood, and whose little grand¬ 
daughter runs a step ahead of him to pluck a flower. There is no 
piece of painting in the whole Salon so exquisite as this fresh young 
head in profile; and little that is more perfect than the thin stems 
against the sky, the fallen leaves of the underwood, or the tone of 
the pale shadows. Where so much is carried to its full extent, we 
confess to a perplexity at finding the feet of the figures hardly 
indicated; this is part of the painter^s system; he only accentuates 
what is of cardinal importance, yet surely no part of his canvas 
should sink below a certain point of definiteness. 

So many single figures, mere studies from the atelier, were, perhaps, 
never before seen together at an exhibition of the Salon. M. Henner’s 
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discovery of the luminosity of flesh and his happy maimerism in 
treating it give a character to his work which betrays it instantly 
as soon as it is within the range of vision. His " Bara ” is a naked 
figure of a dead youth, shining out of the darkness like a lamp; 
very clever, very charmingly painted, and yet a little uninterestingi 
Not so his noble, full-length portrait of a lady, painted against a 
ground of that radiant blue so dear to the heart of M. Hennor. The 
bare arm of this figure shows at once the method and the charm 
of the potent magician, who needs, however, to be protected against 
his growing flock of imitators. M. Baudry, resting on his laurels of 
last year, sends nothing but a nude study of Truth, sitting beside^ 
her well, into which she seems about to plunge, having deposited her 
clothes in the hands of a very attentive Cupid. Noblesse oblige, and 
we call for something more serious, and something more carefully 
composed and painted than this, from M. Baudry. 

A few days before the Salon opened, M. Jules Breton printed the 
poem which holds the same relation to his picture of “ Evening in a 
Hamlet of Finist^re,” which the sonnets of the late Mr. Gabriel 
Bossetti used to bear to his paintings of women. It is difiicult in 
these cases to judge whether it is the poet or the painter in a 
man on which the heavenly spark first descends. The picture of M. 
Breton scarcely responds to the poem; the former is a grave and 
solemn idyl, the evening repose which comes even to extreme 
poverty; the latter deals with the ancient Celtic superstitions of the 
Bretons, of which the picture tells us nothing. 

“ D’aller, la nuit, so m61er aux sorci^res 
Qui dans I’ardente horreur du satanique hymen, 

Font tournoyer lour rondo autour du vioux dolmen,” 

might form the subject of a magnificent picture, but Jules Breton is 
hardly the man to paint it. M. Feyen-Perrin is another careful 
student of peasant life on the sea-coast, but one of Mr. Hook’s good 
canvases outweighs a dozen such compositions as the hugo peasant- 
woman, on her donkey, taking her vegetables along Le chemin de 
la Corniche.” This is the sort of art before which an Englishman 
has to confess himself hopelessly insular. M. Gervex, on the con¬ 
trary, has painted a very popular work in a kind which has not been 
worked so successfully in England as in France. He calls it 
“ Bassina de La Villette,” and it represents a file of porters, naked 
to the waist, engaged in emptying a collier, which lies along a 
Parisian quay. Themes taken from the sturdy employments of the 
people are by no means beneath the notice of artists; they give 
admirable opportunities of drawing the figure in action, and they 
will be of historical value before a century has elapsed. 

This enormous picture of M. Gervex is one of many of which each 
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is destined to adorn a mairie. The Bepublio is distributing its com¬ 
missions so layisbly that it is difficult to understand wbat it will Bnd 
for the painters of the twentieth century to execute. These public 
orders for enormous pictures lead to results of very dubious excdl- 
lence. M. Boll's “14 Juillet, 1880,” is one of the most popular 
and the most detestable of these. There is a crowd every day in 
front of this coarse, confused, and gigantic work, which combines all 
that makes us tremble for the future of Parisian art. AU selection, 
all composition, even all characterisation is studiously avoided and 
set at nought by M. Boll, whoso sole object seems to have been to 
paint as much chaos, lifo>size, as the Salon could possibly be 
expected to admit. He is, however, surpassed in point of bulk by 
M. Dubufe, whose “ Sacred and Secular Music ” is’ like the side of a 
house painted to resemble a box of bonbons, and consists of two parts, 
a voluptuous side in which nothing is serious or classical, and a 
devout side in which there is not a trace of religion or elevation. 
But throughout the exhibition the failure of the artists who deal with 
sacred subjects was never more extraordinary. M. Carolus Duran 
exhibits an “ Entombment,” which is utterly empty and meaningless; 
M. Ferrier a “ Hail! King of the Jews,” which is as brilliant in 
texture and light as it is void of religious sentiment; and M. 
Benjamin Constant a “ Christ in the Tomb,” which is quite vain and 
poor. The very skill of these mundane artists seems to betray 
them when they approach these themes, of which a Byzantine monk 
knows more of the real essence than they do. 

Last year saw the much-debated M. Manet received at last into 
the haven of exemption, and decorated with the magical H.C. By a 
moderation which deserves handsome acknowledgment, M. Manet 
has not taken advantage of his privilege to send this year a composi¬ 
tion as large as the end of a bam. His two contributions, indeed, 
are of very modest proportions, and seem intended to outrage the 
Philistine as little as possible. One of them represents a young woman 
in blue velvet serving at a bar; we see her face to face, and in the 
mirror behind her we see her back, and the man who talks to her, and 
the whole of the caf^. M. Manet, who is a sort of Walt Whitman in 
painting, would be extremely interesting if he were a little more 
thoroughly sincere; his ghostly “ impression ” of the caffi in the 
looking-glass would really bo worth examining if it were drawn 
accurately. To criticise the perspective it would be necessary to 
make careful measurements, but the impression left on the eye of the 
spectator is one of actual error. The other work by M. Manet is a 
really charming head* and we wish there were no worse paintings in 
the galleries than these by the terrible master of the “Impres- 
sionistes.” 

A certain class of semi-official and historical painting, which only 
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exists in France, is apt to be tedious to the spectator, because it bas 
so evidently tired the painter. M. Tony Eobert Fleury took, we 
are sure, no manner of interest in Vauban presenting the plans of 
the fortifications of Belfort,” and his ennui is contagious. M. J. P. 
Laurens was not exactly indifferent when he painted his hard, black, 
and violent “ Last Moments of Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico,” but 
he was not very deeply moved by the sentiment of the scene. It is 
well to compare with these and other callous presentments of moving 
incidents of life that touching picture by a Finn, which the French 
themselves confess to be one of the striking works in this year’s 
Salon. M. Edelfeldt paints a simple Lutheran service by the shore 
of one of the many-ialanded gulfs of Finland. The serious groups 
of peasant-people around the table, the grave figure of the priest 
silhouetted against a shining sea, the beautiful Sunday-morning 
repose and harmony, these unite to form a picture which is power¬ 
fully and truly painted, and none the less permeated by that tender 
sentiment which the French refuse to admit or consider. 

Some illustrious names may be dismissed in a line. Of M. 
Cabanel and M. Boulanger the past prestige demands silence in the 
present. M. Chaplin, who has exhibited so little lately, might well 
have omitted to exhibit this year, though his “ Portrait de Femme ” 
has brilliant technical qualities. M. Lumenais, with his giant 
daughters of the plough and his Gaulish Sabines, is exceedingly 
Academic and tiresome. Of M. BouguereaU, on the contrary, 
though with certain critics to have a good word to say for M. 
Bouguereau is to prove one’s self to be in the gall of bitterness, some¬ 
thing agreeable may be admitted. Without disrespect to the Presi¬ 
dent of the Eoyal Academy, he and M Bouguereau have certain 
technical relations. “ Twilight,” a female figure partly swathed in 
a cold blue muslin, and rising lightly from the sea, is a waxy piece 
of painting in sneering at which we may easily be led to overlook 
the exquisite draughtsmanship and knowledge of the human form. 
The curves of the neck and shoulder of this figure are wonderfully 
true to nature, and modelled with the science of a sculptor. Indeed, 
if M. Bouguereau had only been trained to the sister-art, with its pas¬ 
sion for pure form, he might have been a less successful and a much 
greater artist than he is. At present he has much to answer for; 
among minor offences, for such a silly, pretty, irreligiously fantastic, 
and funny composition as “ The Slumber of Fra Angelico,” by M. 
Albert Maignan, with which it is impossible to be angry or to be 
serious. The apprehension of the lesser angel that the saint will 
woke before her gauzy sister has completed her practical joke, is an 
admirable example of the temper of French religious art. 

The present Salon is far from being very strong in portraits. A 
selection from the heads of Messrs. Millais, Holl, and Ouless would, 
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uxiless we are very much mistaken, hold their own here agatust* ail 
comers. M. Bonnat paints M. Puvis de Ohatannes in a spoit of 
black, at a table with a glass of water on it, as though he warO a 
lecturer; this is very fine, in M. Bonnet’s mannered way, with the 
head violently projected against a black ground. M. Paul Dubois, 
the great sculptor, who is hardly less illustrious as a painter, gives 
us a full-length of a lady in a black dress, with a profusion of lace, 
painted superbly and with less excitement than M. Bonnat. Very 
noticeable is M. Emile Levy’s portrait of M. Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
with his grand hidalgo air Certainly the most popular work of the 
year is Mdlle. Abbema’s series of portraits of four eminent actresses, 
as the “ Four Seasons,’’ a wretched production, which owes its favour 
with the public to its personality. MM. Debat-Ponsan, Stauffer, 
and Yvon distinguish themselves by striking portraits, soundly and 
learnedly executed. 

We must now rapidly indicate a few pictures by less-known 
artists which attract the eye in a general survey of the walls. An 
Austrian artist, whose name is not familiar to us, M. Edouard 
Charlemont, has painted one of the most original and accomplished 
pictures of the year in his “A la Salle des Gardes,” a party of 
imperial pages playing at dice in a tapestried antechamber. Of 
purely French work of the lighter sort the contributions of MM. 
Collin and L^on Comerre should not be passed by; the Baya¬ 
dere ” of M. Courtois is a wonderfxd piece of painting in a some¬ 
what similar style. Among the innumerable nude studies which 
testify to that earnest discipline in the figure of which we have far 
too little in England, “ L’Abeille ’’ of M. Del4clu8e has perhaps the 
most meaning and charm; the nymph reclines in a green sloping 
landscape, very tenderly painted, Emile Friant is a new name 
which must be looked for in future; his “ Prodigal Son” is a work 
of real strength and imagination. Lalaing’s “Courier Intercepted” 
is doubtless the best military picture of the year; it tells a pro¬ 
foundly moving incident in the least sensational way, and frames it 
in a very solemn and appropriate landscape. M. L^on Lhermitte has 
made an extraordinary advance this year; his “ Payment of the 
Eeapers,” a composition of seven figures in an old Norman court¬ 
yard, is carried as far as painting can be carried in force of charac¬ 
terisation and fidelity to nature. To a foreigner there seems more 
of the essence of French provincial life in this masterpiece of obser¬ 
vation than in any other contribution to this year’s Salon. The 
studies of southern life by Marius Michel and by Adrian Moreau 
command admiration. M. Bobert paints an exquisite spring land¬ 
scape, in which the delicate warm colour of young oak-bark is 
marvellously rendered. The best of the bloody pictures, on the 
whole, seems to be M. Georges Bochegrosse’s “ VitelUus dragged 
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through the Streets of Rome/' a very drtunatic composition. The 
names of Truffant, Watelin, Ravaut, Pelez, Olive, and Leloir must 
merely be mentioned in a survey which does not pretend to do 
justice to the talent displayed. 

One word must be said before quitting the pictures with regard 
to the prominence this year of works by Anglo-Saxon artists trained 
in France. It would seem as though this combination was one 
highly favourable to the healthy development of art. There are 
three or four young painters of our race who have distinctly 
come to the front lately, with work at least as good as any pro¬ 
duced by the youngest Frenchmen. Mr. Stott, whose landscapes 
this year are masterpieces, and who seems certain of a medal, is 
English by birth, and so is Miss Bertha ISTewcombe, whose pictures 
owe something to Jules Breton, but are painted with great force and 
breadth. Mr. Sargent, again, who was put hors concours last year, 
is an American, and his portrait of a lady in black satin holding a 
white rose, no less than his more eccentric Gipsy Dancer,” proves him 
to bo one of the most promising artists now at work in France. Again, 
the strongest talent hitherto set in motion by Bastien-Lepago is that 
of Mr. Welden Hawkins, a young Englishman, whose two subject- 
pictures this year are highly remarkable. As the visitor goes round 
the walls of the Salon of 1882 for the first time, he constantly finds 
that a picture of which the freshness or vigour has struck his atten¬ 
tion is by an American or an Englishman trained in Paris ; and if the 
exhibition were denuded of all work not strictly native—if every¬ 
thing Dutch, Swedish, Austrian, Spanish, and Anglo-Saxon were 
removed from it, it would be shorn of no small part of what is strong 
and characteristic. 

As we pass from the paintings in the Salon to the sculpture wo 
exchange the dubious commendation of certain individual works for 
hearty admiration of a vital and consistent school. Here France 
is indeed easily first, as she has been, without a rival in Europe, 
since the days of Rude and Pradier. An excellent discipline, a 
wholesome tradition, seems to run through the whole school of 
French sculpture from the veterans of the class of M. Guillaume 
down to the last medallist who sends his diploma work from the 
Villa Medicis. The statues are irregularly distributed, and the 
visitor needs to be reminded that by eastern the works of accredited 
masters are placed in the centre of the great sallo, and those of young 
men of high promise along the further wall, by the buffet. Else¬ 
where, with a few exceptions, mediocrity reigns supreme, and not 
merely mediocrity is to be found among these nine hundred works, 
but eccentricity also, and vulgarity. We need not trouble ourselves 
here with anything that is not of the best. 

What, perhaps, strikes a critic first in reviewing French sculpture 
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is the extraordinary knowledge shown of the principles of moan- 
mental work. No one has denied the quality of vigonr to French 
art, and this is a quality which is particularly useful to sculptors. We 
find a limited number of Frenchmen with sufficient genius to carry 
out a cabinet statue of an imaginative kind, but there seems no limit 
to their cleverness in designing and executing colossal work. Their 
intimate knowledge of anatomy, their speed and strength as work¬ 
men, and their traditional discipline, give them the power to model 
a huge statue with as much spirit as they would make a sketch. 
This year there are exhibited in the Salon eight or ten colossal 
statues, destined for public sites, not one of which is devoid of those 
vivid qualities which have been so lamentably wanting in almost 
all English public sculpture. We note generally that these groups 
are boldly conceived, intelligible all round, vigorous in their silhoueiU 
against the sky, and modelled with a true and modern science. The 
most eminent artist, strangely enough, does not appear to most 
advantage. The “ Quand m6mo! ” of M. Mercie, though of coarse 
very able, is not quite simple enough, and lacks interest; on the 
other hand, M. Barrias’ group commemorating the “ Defence of St. 
Quentin,” though perhaps too elaborate, is a very noble and heroic 
monument. No less than four huge statues of Camille Desmoulins 
invite comparison. Of these there can be little doubt that that by a 
comparatively unknown man, M. Doublemard, is the best; it is severe, 
and modelled without exaggeration; M. Cornu’s treatment of the same 
subject would demand equal praise if the statue were equally effective 
from all points. Tho third, which is by M. Dumaige, shows Camille 
with his mouth wide open; but the only failure is the statue by 
M. Carrier-Belleuse, who has been accustomed to work on a smaller 
scale, and who has not been content to be natural. A very powerful 
and declamatory “ Danton,” by M. Laoust, is still more huge than 
these, but shows no hint of fatigue or difficulty on the part of the 
sculptor. It is enough to make an Englishman envious to regard 
this fertility of grand design, and to reflect on the monuments of 
our London streets. But there are already signs that the revival 
of sculpture has fairly begun even among us. 

M. Fr^miet sends a colossal equestrian statue of “ Prince Stefan al 
Mare,” which is to adorn the town of Jassy, in Moldavia. In the 
action of the horse in this fine work M. Fr4miet has allowed hinfself 
to repeat, perhaps in a justifiable way, that of his celebrated statue 
of Jeanne d’Arc in the Place de Rivoli. M. Hubert has executed in 
bronze for the town of Chinon a colossal “Rabelais,” which has 
a certain dignity, but nothing specially characteristic of the 
great Canon of Chimay. M. BouUeau has been very happy in 
treating the great “ Carnot; ” but even in France not every monu¬ 
ment is successful, and we cannot congratulate M. Oud^4 on a 
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''Horace Yemet/’ who looks like a sort of decayed professional 
cricketer. In purely decorative sculpture the Salon contains nothing 
more successful than M. Gauthier’s rich, elaborate, and refined pedi¬ 
ment of the clock-tower for the new H6tel de Ville in Paris. Finidly, 
it is with real regret that we find ourselves for once unable to pay 
the customary homage to the great genius of M. Chapu. His 
" Genius of Immortality,” a nude figure in extremely high relief, 
starting from a slab on which is carved a portion of the zodiac, is 
pictorial, and disappointing as sculpture, and in spite of the very 
careful work expended on it, fails to please. It is very odd to see 
one of the leaders of modern sculpture returning to a mode which was 
in vogue in the days of Eoubillac. We persist in regarding this 
monument as one of M. Ohapu’s experiments. 

Last year most of the very eminent French sculptors were not 
represented at the Salon, but this year every one seems to contribute, 
M. Schoenowerk being the only considerable absentee. M. Falgui^re, 
who divides his attention too much between painting and sculpture, 
is by no means worthy of himself this year. His statue called 
“ Diana,” which must surely be a misprint for “ Nana,” has nothing 
divine or chaste about it. It is simply a rather hasty study in the 
nude from a not very graceful model; it is lamentable to see so 
distinguished an artist, surrounded by work so severe and reserved, 
sink to this vulgarity. It is not less lamentable to see this statue 
obtain attention from the Parisian public such as M. Falguiere’s 
earlier and truly noble sculpture has never attracted. He is 
reproved by the dignified and exquisite statue in marble which 
almost faces him, the “ Salammbo ” of M. Idrac, the plaster of 
which was a feature of last year’s Salon. This is not merely 
one of the best modelled, but one of the best carved groups in tho 
exhibition: as a rule the French work is much more attractive 
in plaster or in bronze, with every touch of the master’s hand 
upon it, than in marble, partly because it seems the fashion in 
Paris to finish with the rasp, and partly because much too much is 
left to inferior hands. In fact, the beauty of French marble sculpture 
depends on the arrangement of masses, and not at all on texture. 
M. Allar surprises us this year by being positively a little rococo; 
his “ Thetis carrying the Arms of Achilles ” is very finely modelled 
from nature, but lacks all divine dignity. The mode in which her 
nudity is relieved against the detail of drapery and armour is perhaps 
too pictorial; it suggests, at all events, relief rather than treatment 
in the round. Two of the very finest works of the year, strangely 
enough, deal with woman as the bread-giver. M. Albert-Lefeuvre 
exhibits a group to the beauty of which words can scarcely do justice. 
A young woman, in peasant costume, is cutting a slice of bread from 
a great loaf for two children who press against her skirts. It is 
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difficult to make the reader understand kow it kae be^ {KMwiklie to 
dotke so simple a domestic subject with tke very ^^uiktesseQoe of 
dignity and poetry. Tkis is as plain and komely a tkeme as oaxt bo 
tkougkt of, yet it is treated witk so muck of the finest instinot of 
sculpture, so muck gravity and strength and sweetness, that it seema 
to reveal to us a world of possibilities for sculptors in modem life. 
M. Ooutan’s ** Bread Bearer ** is similar to tkis in sentiment, a little 
less brilliant, but very stately and simple, and full of tke best modem 
feeling. The secret of the success of these sculptors seems to be 
their devotion to what is grand and plastic in nature as they see it 
around them; they are saved by the limitations of the material in 
which they work from the superficialities and jejune experiments of 
the realistic painters, but they secure whatever is wholesome in their 
view of art and life. 

A figure of remarkable force and style is “ An Ancestor,” by hi. 
Massoulle; we know this Gaulois only too well in the work of tho 
academic painters, but he seems a new acquaintance when presented 
to us so vigorously. He is nude, except that a skin is folded round 
his loins, and that his long hair is carefully plaited; he tries the 
edge of a sword with his thumb. This is an admirable statue by a 
new man. M. Escoula, who made a considerable success a year or 
two ago, has thrown a great deal of careful modelling into his group 
of an old woman supported by a girl; the head of the latter is 
exquisite, M. Hiolin is good this year, as usual; his “ Serenity 
is a beautiful and dignified statue in marble, very carefully wrought. 
M. Lanson’s ''Iron Age” would make a sensation at the Boyal 
Academy, whereas here in its quiet force and skill it is not greatly 
superior to much that stands around it; still, even here, tiie 
sculptor’s large treatment of form, which recalls Alfred StoVens, 
demands recognition. An ideal statue of extraordinary beauty 
is M. Hector Lemaire’s “Morning,” a nude figure of a woman, 
seated, pressing her knees together and lifting her wet locks; 
the outlines exquisitely drawn, and the whole inspired by a deli¬ 
cate chastity of sentiment. M. Gustave Michel has contrived to 
model a *'Love Sleeping,” the front movement of the torso of 
which is very true and pretty, and the pose graceful, but the 
statue is not equally good all round; nor has it the audacity of 
M. Injalbert’s “Love presiding over Marriage,” a spiteful boy 
teasing two doves with a stick, a statue in which the technical 
qualities are admirable, but the limit of what is permissible in sculp¬ 
turesque effect is overstepped. Finally, we must not forget to praise 
M. Moreau-Vautherin’s “ Young Faun,” holding a couple of buffalo’s 
horns to his ears, in a fine, strained action, or a “ Cinderella,” by a 
Belgian sculptor, M. Emile Kamur, whose name seems unknown at 
present, but will undoubtedly become famous enough, if he continues 
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to produce work so learned, and lovely, and distinguished as this 
little statue. 

M. Paul Dubois has produced a bronze bust of Baudry, the painter, 
which is the gem of the Salon. We have no hesitation in saying 
that, personally, no work has left so strong an impression upon us 
this year as this little masterpiece. It is easy to say that no one 
now alive in Europe could surpass it, but it may be doubtful whether 
M. Dubois himself has done anything better. Such work as this is 
not open to criticism ; the only attitude which the critic can profit¬ 
ably take before it is one of profound study, making it a type from 
which attempt to learn what things are and what are not proper 
to iconic sculpture. By the side of the precision and vivid realism 
of this bronze, M. Dubois’s marble bust of “ Oabanel ” is slightly 
less interesting, the touch of the master’s hand not being felt at 
every point. The central series of busts, of which these two form 
the starting-point, are almost all of them of great i?)terest. Some 
veil must certainly have fallen for the moment over the genius of 
M. Chapu, for his marble bust of M. Barbedienne is as little satis¬ 
factory as his monument in relief. It is a disappointment to find no 
statue by M. Mathurin Moreau, but we console ourselves with two 
masterly busts, one in bronze, one in marble. M. Thomas, besides 
a good statue of La Bruyere, contributes a capital bronze head of 
31. Bouguereau; it is to bo presumed that all these admirable 
portraits of artists are destined to adorn the Institute. M. Rodin, 
whose statue of St. John attracted a good deal of notice last year, 
sends two busts, one of which, at least, is far above the average; 
it is a head of M. Carrier-Belleuse; the danger of M. Rodin’s 
manner is, it seems to us, to attempt to do with the modelling-tool 
all that the painter does with his brush. The limitation of sculpture 
is one of its principal charms, and we should like to see this pic¬ 
turesque manner, these broken lines and exaggerated forms, tem¬ 
pered by sobriety, although of the talent of the sculptor there is 
no doubt. We should like to confront M. Rodin with M. Saint- 
Marceaux, whose head of a girl gives us much more pleasure, 
because it is so much more simple, unaffected, and sculpturesque. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 



RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

On the 30th day of April Ralph Waldo Emerson was “ gathered to 
his fathers ” at Concord, Massachusetts. The simple Hebrew phrase 
was never more appropriate, for his ancestors had founded the town 
and been foremost at every period of its remarkable history. Two 
hundred and fifty years ago John Eliot, who had gone frnm the 
University of Cambridge, England, to be the “ Apostle of the 
Indians,” found on the banks of the Musketaquid a settlement of 
natives, into whose language he translated the New Testament. In 
1634, the Rev. Peter Bulkeley, of Bedfordshire, whose Puritan procli¬ 
vities brought him under the ban of Laud, migrated with a number 
of his parishioners to New England; these settled themselves at 
Musketaquid, which they named Concord. In the next year went, 
from County Durham probably, Thomas Emerson, whose son married 
a Bulkeley, and his grandson Rebecca Waldo, descendant of a family 
of the Waldenses. It was at Concord that the soldiers of George HI. 
first met with resistance. Along the road where many Englishmen 
have walked with Emerson and Hawthorne the retreat took place, 
and wounded soldiers were taken into homes they had invaded to-learn 
the meaning of love to enemies. Some of these brave men never 
again left the village where they were so kindly nursed. Concord 
with its 1,300 inhabitants supplied Washington’s army with wood and 
hay, and sufiering Boston with grain and money, with a generosity 
that shines in American annals. Washington’s headquarters were at 
Craigie House, so long the home of Longfellow, and the Harvard 
Buildings being used as barracks, the University was transferred to 
Concord. 

In 1836 the town celebrated the two hundredth anniversary of its 
incorporation, and invited Emerson, the lineal descendant of its 
founder, to give an oration on the occasion. Though born in Boston 
(May 26th, 1803) Emerson had come to reside in Concord. The 
little flower to which the orator referred in the subjoined extract is 
the Epigea repens, a tiny pink-white and fragrant wild flower some¬ 
times found amid the snow, and called Mayflower after the Pilgrims’ 
ship. Emerson gave this touching picture of the founders of the 
town:— 

“I seem to see them with their pious pastor addressing themselves to the 
work of clearing the land. Natives of another hemisphere they beheld with 
ouriosity all the pleasing features of the American forest. The landscape 
before them was fair, if it was strange and rude. The little flower, which at 
this season stirs our woods and roadsides with its profuse blossoms, might 
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attract even eyes as stern as theirs -with'its humble beauty. The useful pine 
lifted its cone into the frosty air. The maple, which is already making the 
forest gay with its autumn hues, reddened over those houseless men. The 
majestic summits of Wachusett and Monadnoc, towering in the horizon, invited 
the steps of adventure westward. As the season grew later they felt its 
inconveniences. Many were forced to go barefoot and bareleg, and some in 
time of frost and enow, yet ‘ were they more healthy than they now are.’ . . . 
Many wore their wants, but more their privileges. The light struggled in 
through windows of oiled paper, but they read the word of God by it. They 
were fain to make use of their knees for a table, but their limbs were their own. 
Hard laboiir and spare diet they had, and o3 wooden trenchers, but they had 
peace and freedom, and the wailing of the tempest in the woods sounded kindlier 
in the ear than the smooth voice of the prelates at home in England. ‘ There 
is no people,’ said their pastor to his little flock of exiles, ‘ but will strive to 
excel in something. What can wo excel in, if not in holiness ? ’ , . . Here are 
no ridiculous laws, no eavesdropping legislators, no hanging of witches, no 
ghosts, no whipping of Quakers, no unnatural crimes. The tone of the records 
rises with the dignity of the event. These soiled ai'.d musty books are luminous 
and electric within. The old town clerks did not spell very correctly, but they 
contrive to make pretty intelligible the will of a free and just community.” 

Some five or six years after tliis oration was given, when its 
author’s first works had begun a new revolution and crowded the 
village with new pilgrims from all parts of the country, Hawthorne 
was living in the Old Manse, at Concord, and there probably wrote 
his tale, “ The Great Stone Face.” The suggestion, no doubt, camo 
from the famous Profile Mountain of New Hampshire, but the idea 
had a subtle application to the scene before him. The boy gazes on 
the Face, loves and almost worships it, longs for the “ Coming Man ” 
who shall resemble it; is disappointed as ho scans the applauded 
general, or president, visiting the neighbourhood; at last is astounded 
to find himself hailed, despite his protestations, as antitype of the 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne’s tale, if this is its sense, told truer 
than he could then have imagined. On the great stone face of New 
England Puritanism Emerson had gazed till he saw the pathos in it, 
and the world-pain, and the prophecy in its look toward the far 
horizon: its mountain risen from volcanic depths now cold, its 
summit clouded with scepticism, commanded yet this one vision of a 
new faith, real as that which drew scholars from their English homes 
and universities to the savage shores of New England; and Emerson, 
who had sought the new word near and far, from the lecture-room of 
Everett and church of Channing to the hermitage of Wordsworth and 
Carlyle, had been surprised in his own solitude by the youth of 
America hailing him as their prophe«. 

No mere literary estimate of Emerson's writings can adequately 
report the man or his work. The value placed upon him by 
Americans appears strangely exaggerated beside contemporary 
English criticism. It were, indeed, easy to cite from European 
thinkers—Carlyle, Quinet, John Sterling, Arthur Clough, Tyndall, 
Herman Grimm—words concerning Emerson glowing as those of 
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Margaret Fuller, Hawthorne, Curtis, Lowell, and other Atfi^oau 
authors; but if such tributes from individual minds are umTersaUy 
felt in America alone to be simplest truth and sobemest^ it is because 
Emerson cannot be seed detached from the oumulatire tendebdee 
summed up in him, and from the indefinable revolution in which they 
found, and still find, expression. Dean Stanley learned somethihir 
of this when he visited America. In an article in MaemUlm (June, * 
1879) he recognises the fact that religious development in America 
has been from Jonathan Edwards to Emerson. He speaks of the 
early power of Unitarianism, and the eloquence of Ohanning; he 
notes the decline of its fervour, and the larger spirit of Theodore 
Parker ; he says, “ GThe rigid Calvinism of Jonathan Edwards has 
almost ceased to exist. ‘ The pale Unitarianism of Boston,^ which 
Emerson condemned, is becoming sufiused with the genial atmo> 
sphere which Emerson has done so much to promote, and which is 
shared by the higher minds of all the Churches equally;” and, 
finally, the late Dean warns the American Churches, “ They must 
receive as an article of the covenant, both of American and European 
Christianity, that, in the words of their own latest intellectual 
oracle, 

‘ Even the fiery Pentecost 
Girds vritli one flame the countless host.’ 

They will know that 

‘ The word unto the Prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken.’ 

They will know that— 

‘ One accent of the Iloly Ghost, 

The heedless world hath never lost.’ ” 

These words concerning Emerson’s influence in America cautioudy 
hint the facts. Because of these facts tho best literary sketch of 
Emerson would but present Talbot’s shadow. 

“ Were the whole frame here. 

It IS of such a spacious lofty pitch 
Your roof were not sufficient to contain it.” 

The “ substance, sinews, arms, strength ” of Emerson are distributed 
in America in innumerable moral and intellectual activities; in 
schools, colleges, pulpits, journals; in extinction of prO'Emersonian 
controversies; in the recognition by leaders of the people of a higher 
moral standard—such as that of human equality, which he found 
trampled on, and was the first scholar to uphold until he saw slavery 
go down before it. 

The father of Emerson was a XTbitarian preacher of fine onltore, 
melodious voice, handsome person, and especially noted for his pars* 
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mount interest in the ethical and universal elements of religion. He 
died in 1811, at the age of forty-two, leaving his five sons, of whom 
Waldo, then eight years old, was the second, to the care of his young 
wife, who had been Ruth Haskins, of Boston. Emerson’s early 
growth was under the fostering care of good and refined women. 
His mother has been described by one who knew her, the late Dr. 
Frothingham, as “ of a discerning spirit, and a most courteous bearing; 
one who knew how to guide the affairs of her own house, as long as 
she was responsible for that, with the sweetest authority. Both her 
mind and her character were of a superior order, and they set their 
stamp upon manners of peculiar softness and natural grace and quiet 
dignity.” She was assisted in bringing up her family by her sister- 
in-law, Mary Emerson, a scholarly woman, well read in theology and 
philosophy, whoso original ideas and sayings marked her as “a 
character.” Another woman who exercised a great influence upon 
him was Sarah Bradford, afterwards married to his relative Samuel 
Ripley. She was as thorough a Greek scholar as any person in 
America, a good mathematician, and a diligent student of science. 
Many a Harvard student has she coached in that Old Manse where 
she resided until her death (1867), and where the writer of this has 
often listened with admiration to her extraordinary conversation. At 
the same time nothing could have exceeded the practical wisdom and 
tact with which her household was regulated. “ She was absolutely 
without pedantry,” said Emerson. “ Nobody over heard of her learn¬ 
ing until a necessity came for its use, and then nothing could bo 
more simple than her solution of the problem proposed to her.” At 
eleven years of age, when Emerson was in the Latin School at 
Boston, he used to send his translations, generally poetic, to Sarah 
Bradford for criticism. The “ Fates of Michel Angelo,” a largo copy 
of which hung in Emerson’s study, must sometimes have softened to 
the faces of the Ruth and Mary and Sarah, who spun for him the fine 
golden thread of destiny. Mrs. Emerson had the happiness of see¬ 
ing four of her sons distinguished for their ability; indeed, it seemed 
for a time doubtful whether William, Waldo, Edward, or Charles 
promised the more brilliant career. When the two elder had gradu¬ 
ated at Harvard University they taught at school in order to aid 
the two younger in completing their course; but these two died pre¬ 
maturely. William was to have been the preacher of the family, but, 
while pursuing his studies in Germany, he found that ho could not 
honestly follow his father’s profession—albeit Goethe, whom he knew, 
sought to persuade him otherwise. He afterwards became an eminent 
lawyer. His mother’s disappointment at this probably led to Emer¬ 
son’s adoption of the profession that his brother had declined. He 
graduated at eighteen, with a reputation for classical knowledge, 
general literary culture, and elocution. He had won the Boylston 
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prize for “ declamation/* and was chosen by his class to deliver the 
usual poem at graduation. I have heard him say that it was 
then his ambition to become a teacher of elocution, and that lie still 
regarded it as a less humble aspiration than it might seem. Those 
who have sat under the spell of Emerson’s discourse would certainly 
never associate anything commonly called rhetoric with him; but I 
derived, from conversation with him, that his discontent with con¬ 
ventionalisms of thought first took this form of dissatisfaction with 
the conventional oratory. He thought there might be taught an art 
of putting things so that they could not bo gainsaid. But a man 
must really hold that which he is to state successfully. He startled 
me by saying, “ I believe that a really eloquent man, though an 
atheist, or whatever his opinions, would be liste’ned to by any edu¬ 
cated congregation in Boston.” No one, he said, could discover the 
charm of Channing’s preaching by reading his sermons; there was 
the heart that rose up to meet him: here was something sufficient, 
and the multitude went ofE radiant, fed, satisfied. But Emerson was 
to teach the new art of eloquence by example. 

In 1823, now twenty years of age, Emerson began his studies in 
theology. Though often attending lectures in Harvard Divinity 
College he never regularly entered there, but still sat at the feet of 
Channing, who took a deep personal interest in him. He was 
“ approbated ” by the Ministers’ Association in 1826. His health 
having suffered by overwork he passed a winter in the South, and 
in the following year preached several Sundays at New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, where he found some friends among the Quakers. 
He also preached for a time in Concord. In 1829 he was chosen 
minister of a large congregation in Boston. A venerable minister 
gave me an account of a sermon ho heard from Emerson in those 
days, impressed on his memory by the vitality it infused in an old 
theme, and the simplicity with which it was delivered. The text 
was, “ What is a man profited if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ? ” The emphasis was on the word “ own; *' and 
the general theme was that to every man the great end of existence 
was the preservation and culture of his individual mind and character. 
Each man must be saved by his own inward redeemer; and the 
whole world was for each but a plastic material through which the 
individual spirit was to realise itself. Aspiration and thought 
become clear and real only by action and life. If knowledge lead 
not to action, it passes away, being preserved only on the condition 
of being used. “The last thing,” said my informant, “ that any of 
us who heard him would have predicted of the youth whose quiet 
simplicity and piety captivated all, was that he would become the 
religious revolutionist of America.” 

And indeed so eipftly did the old religious forms slip away from 
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Emerson, that wlien he informed his congregation that he could not 
longer administer the sacrament to them, they could not associate 
any formidable heresy with his position. They were loth to part 
with him. In the three years of his ministry he had reflected honour 
upon their pulpit. He had been active in the philanthropic work of 
Boston, was chaplain of the legislature, and on the School Board. 
But the spirit of the Quaker, whose only sacrament was in blood 
shed on Boston Common, was now heard in the Church. Jesus, he 
urged, was sent to a world full of idols and forms, to teach men they 
must serve God with the heart; that sacrifice was smoke, and forms 
shadows. “ This man lived and died true to this purpose; and now, 
with his blessed word and life before us, Christians must contend 
that it is a matter of vital importance—really a duty—to commemo¬ 
rate him by a certain form, whether that form be agreeable to their 
understandings or not! Is not this to make vain the gift of God ? 
Is not this to turn back the hand on the dial ? ” He declared that 
the fact that Jesus had instituted this form among Eastern people, 
to whom such symbols might be of importance, was not enough to 
recommend it to him unless it were agreeable to his feelings. This 
position led to his resignation of his pulpit (September, 1832). A 
few months after his settlement in Boston he had married Ellen 
Louisa Tucker, and a few months before he gave up his pulpit she 
died. Under these circumstances of' depression Emerson came on 
his first visit to Europe. The record of his pilgrimages to Coleridge’s 
house at Highgate, to Rydal Mount, and to Craigenputtock, is given 
in Emerson’s English Traits. He came hoping to find light upon 
more serious questions than any that had arisen between him and 
his Boston congregation; he returned with but one thing made 
clearer, namely, that ho had begun an ascent which each must climb 
alone. 

Before entering the ministry he wrote the little poem beginning, 
“ Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home,” with a theme so strange 
for a young student not yet fairly on the first step of his career that 
it is generally ascribed to a later period. 

“ O when I am safe in my sylvan homo, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Eome; 

And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 

Where tho evening star so noly shines, 

1 laugh at tho lore and the pride of man. 

At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 

For what are they all in their high conceit. 

When man in Iho bush with God may meet.” 

Six or seven years after this was written the dream was to become 
reality. When, after his few months in Europe in 1833, Emerson 
returned, all efforts to induce him to unite himself with a congrega- 
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tion were in rain; even the Quakers of New Bedford, who largely 
composed the Unitarian Church there, and desired no saoramentfl^ 
could not move him from his determination to seek solitude. And 
where should he seek it but in Concord P Where but in the Old 
Manse at Concord, where ho was still near jSarah Eiploy, who, 
as Sarah Bradford, had been so intimately associated with his early 
culture P Here, then, in that house since made familiar to many by 
the genius of Hawthorne, Emerson retired. He had little money, 
but the mechanics of Boston, who had an Institute, had somehow 
found that he had something to say which they wished^ to hear, 
and paid him well for lectures. It was only twenty miles from 
Concord, and he could easily return to his work. Tho range of his 
reading and his industry are well shown in tho lectures he gave 
in 1834 and 1835, twenty-two in number, the subjects being Water, 
The Relations of Man to the Ctlobe, Italy (2), The Means of Inspiring a 
Taste for English Literature, Biography, Burke, Michel Angelo, Luther, 
George Fox, English Literature (10), and the Concord Historical 
Address already quoted. The Eov. G. W. Cooke, in his valuable 
book on Emerson, has patiently searched out the dates of these 
lectures, and states that at this period some of his best poems were 
written. 

The Old Manse was built in 1767 for Emerson’s grandfather, who 
had become minister of Concord church. Emerson’s father was the 
first child born in it, and used to claim that he was “ in arms ” on 
the field when the British were repulsed—being six years old when 
the fight occurred close to the windows. In this house we now find 
Emerson, at the age of thirty-one, studying Plato and Plotinus and 
the English mystics, but also, with Sarah Ripley, studying Goethe 
and savants of the now school like Geofiroy Saint-Hilaire. Here 
was conceived his first book. Nature. This essay was published in 
1836, the same year in which he wrote the Concord hymn, since 
annually sung, with its line about “ tho shot heard round the world.” 
The little book was not at once heard so far. but it proved also the 
first shot of a revolution. A writer in the Saturday Review speaks 
of “ the great men whom America and England have jointly lost - 
Emerson and Darwin—and remarks that “ some of those who have 
been forward in taking up and advancing the impulse given by 
Darwin, not only on the general ground where it started, but as a 
source of energy in the wider application of scientific thought, have 
once and again openly declared that they owe not a little to Emer¬ 
son.” This just remark may be illustrated by Dr. Tyndall’s words, 
in 1873 : ” The first time I ever knew Waldo Emerson was when, 
years ago, I picked up at a stall a copy of his Nature I read it 
with such delight, and I have never ceas^ to read it; and if miy one 
can be said to have ^ven tho impulse to my mind it is Emerson; 
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whatever I have done the world owes to him.” But there ia still 
more significance in this matter. In 1836, when Darwin returned 
from his voyage round the world, Emerson’s Nature appeared, in 
which the new world discovered by the Englishman was ideally 
recognised by the American. The essay was preceded by six 
lines:— 


“ A subtle chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings; 

The eye reads omens where it goes, 

And speaks all languages the rose; 

And, striving to be man, the worm 
' Mounts through all the spires of form.” 

This is the key-note of generalisations not less scientific than 
poetic. “ The greatest delight which the fields and woods minister 
is the suggestion of an occult relation between man and vegetable. I 
am not alone and unacknowledged. They nod to mo and I to them.” 
“ Each creature is only a modification of the other; the likeness in 
them is more than the difierence, and their radical law is one and the 
same.” “ If the reason be stimulated to more earnest vision, outlines 
and surfaces become transparent, and are no longer seen ; causes and 
spirits are seen through them.” “ In a cabinet of natural history 
we become sensible of a certain occult recognition and sympathy in 
regard to the most unwieldy and eccentric forms of beast, fish, and 
insect.” We find this young thinker so early translating into a new 
religion and ethical law the progressions suggested by “every 
chemical change from the rudest crystal up to the laws of life, every 
change of vegetation from the first principle of growth in the eye 
of a leaf to the tropical forest and the antediluvian coal-mine, every 
animal function from the sponge up to Hercules,” and he perceives 
that, “ In God every end is converted into a new means.” 

“ In God.” Here begins the new prophecy. The idea of evolution, 
first published by Erasmus Darwin in 1794, awakened devout 
emotions in that theorist. He cries, in Zoonomia, “ What a mag¬ 
nificent idea of the infinite power of the Great Architect! The 
Cause of Causes! Parent of Parents I Ens entium I ” But when his 
speculation found its first interpreter in the American scholar, it was 
unsheathed from the conception of a mechanical creation. Emerson 
does not speak of “ Great Architect.” All now is “ in God.” “ Nor,’’ 
he says, “ has science sufficient humanity, so long as the naturalist 
overlooks that wonderful congruity which subsists between man and 
the world, of which he is lord, not because he is the most subtle 
inhabitant, but because he is its head and heart, and finds something 
of himself in every great and small thing, in every mountain stratum, 
in every new law of colour, fact of astronomy, or atmospheric in¬ 
fluence which observation or analysis lays open.But when 
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a faithful thinker, resolute to detach every object from personal 
relations, and aee it in the light of thought, shall, at the same time, 
kindle science with the holiest affections, then will God go forth 
anew into the creation.” “ Our age is retrospective. It builds 
the sepulchres of the fathers. It writes biographies, histories, 
and criticism. The foregoing generations beheld God and il^atnre 
face to face; wo, through their eyes. Why should not we also enjoy 
an original relation to the universe ? Why should not we have a 
poetry and philosophy of insight, and not of tradition, and a religion 
by revelation to us, and not the history of theirs ? Embosomed for a 
season in Nature, whose floods of life stream around and through us, 
and invite us by the powers they supply to action proportioned to 
Nature, why should we grope among the dry boilea of the past, or 
put the living generation into masquerade out of its faded wardrobe ? 
The sun shines to-dav also. There is more wool and flax in the 
fields. There are new lands, new men, new thoughts. Let us 
demand our own works, and laws, and worship.” 

The sentences just quoted make the first page of Emerson’s first 
book. It is still the voice of a preacher, and Emerson’s style to the 
last will be best understood by readers who can place themselves in 
an audience, and feel that they are looking into the eye of a man 
and listening to a voice. This little book found its way into the 
hands of those who had begun to feel the famine of minds wander¬ 
ing amid ruins of distant lands and ages while their home and task 
lay in the new world. New England Puritanism had intertwined 
its theology with every-day life. Its perpetual round of biblical 
duties gave the week seven sabbaths. The children bore scriptural 
names, and a text was cited for everything, whether shooting an 
Indian, executing a witch, or planting peas and beans. When this 
severe strain on human nature began to give way, and a generation 
came that could venture to smile, the jokes were textual, such as 
those in Lowell’s Biglow Papers which have been charged to 
American irreverence. Corresponding to this was that outcome of 
the Puritan measure which now, by the voice of Emerson, insisted 
upon an actual and every-day application of the principles which had 
superseded the dogmas. They should not be shelved for Sunday 
use. Whatever was aflirmed must be religiously applied. The 
typical old lady of Boston who, when asked her opinion of the doc- 
trine, observed that “ Total depravity is a good thing if only lived 
up to,” found an unexpected supporter in the new thinker. Every 
doctrine which had faintly “ survived ” in the Unitarian movement, 
every theory it affirmed, was now to be tested as to its applicability 
to the existing time and place, and its harmony with the highest 
aims that men and women could set before themselves. There was 
danger in this doctrine when enunciated by one who had found even 
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the creedless Churoh of Ohanning too narrow, whose pale of com* 
m union had widened to include science and art, and the secular work 
of the world. Nature was a soft foot-fall in the solitude of Concord, \ 
but readjusters of the terms of their religious inheritance, with the 
keen sense of a threatened race, laid their ear to the ground and 
heard the tread of battalions behind the unsuspecting writer. “ It 
is a suggestive book,” admits The Christian Examiner (1837). “But 
the effort of perusal is often painful, the thoughts excited are 
frequently bewildering, and the results to which they lead us un¬ 
certain and obscure.” Some near results, however, developed them¬ 
selves speedily ; in less than a year from the publication of Nature, 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society invited Emerson to deliver their oration 
for the year 1837, Ut Harvard University. Lowell has described it 
as “ an event without any former parallel in our literary annals, a 
scone to be always treasured in the memory for its piaturesqueness 
and its inspiration. What crowded and breathless aisles, what 
windows clustering with eager heads, what enthusiasm of eager 
approval, what grim silence of foregone dissent I ” The theme, as 
named, was “ The American Scholar.” Emerson began by defining 
the scholar as man thinking. He touched again on the theme of 
unity in nature: “ Science is nothing but the finding of analogy, 
identity, in the most remote parts.” The thinker under the bending 
dome of day discovers that “he and it proceed from one root; one is 
leaf and one is flower; relation, sympathy, stirring in every vein.” 
Ho dispersed the illusions of antiquity. “ Meek young men grow 
up in libraries, believing it their duty to accept the views which 
Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon, have given ; forgetful that Cicero, 
Locke, and Bacon, were only young men in libraries when they 
wrote these books.” “But genius looks forward: the eyes of man 
are set in his forehead, not in his hindhead; man hopes, genius 
creates.” It is his own life transmuted to truth which rightly reads 
books. The Arabian proverb says, “ A fig tree looking on a fig tree 
becometh fruitful.” He spoke more of action—and what citrons of 
gold in figured work of silver were these words! “ Only so much 

do I know, as I have lived.” “ Life is our dictionary.” “ Colleges 
and books only copy the language which the field and the workshop 
made.” “ The scholar loses no hour which the man lives.” From 
the education of the scholar by nature, by books, and by action, 
the orator passed to the duties of the scholar, to which a third 
of his address was given. These duties are such as belong to 
the world’s eye, and the world’s heart, which must be raised 
above private conaderations to breathe and live on public 
and illustrious thoughts. For the ease and pleasure of treading 
the old road he takes the* cross of making his own, and is to 
find consolation in exercising the highest functions of human nature. 
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** In self-trust, all the virtues are comprehended. Fr6e ^ould tlie 
soholar be—-free and brave. Free even to the definition of freedmn 
‘ without any hindrance that does not arise out of his own constitution. 
Brave; for fear is a thing which a scholar by his very function puts 
behind him.” The art of Emerson in those utterances can best be 
appreciated by those who know how completely slavery had bound 
fast the conscience of the North with cotton cords, and that the 
pulpits and professions generally were occupied by casuists retained 
to justify compliance with the national wrong. Even the salient 
exceptions, like Ohanning, were still apologetic when claiming thoir 
right to speak. The example of slave-holding patriarchs had given 
a fresh lease of doctrinal infallibility to the Bible. Longfellow a 
“ Slave singing at Midnight,” one of the first sighs of compassion 
coming from influential quarters, might represent the darkness 
corresponding to that which surrounded the negro that shadow 
fallen upon the scholarship and literary ability of the land 
which ’Emerson was the first to feel and to dispel. Preservation 
of the existing order being the main factor of moral selection 
—Compromise alone able to pay high price for brains—the 
literary tendency was toward clever imitation of foreign models. 
The intellect of the country required diversion to questions other 
than those which concerned the United States, and while pulpits 
fulminated against stiff-necked Israelites, literature was actively 
engaged with Greeks and Eomans. Emerson was not one¬ 
sided. While he said, “Give me insight in to-day, and you may 
have the antique and future worlds,” he reminded the scholars 
that the near explains the far, and that Goethe, “ the most modern 
of moderns, has shown us as none over did the genius of the ancients. 

“ The scholar is that man who must take up into himself all the ^ 
ability of the time, aU the contributions of the past, all the hopes of 
the future.” Neither in this address, nor in any of his works did 
Emerson ever suggest the aim of an American Literature; his concern 
was that the American thinker or preacher should bring his genius 
into harmony with the principles of his country, and do justice to 
the trust which human history had placed in his hands. “ The 
spirit of the American freeman is already suspected to be timid, 
imitative, tame. Public and private avarice make the air we breathe 
thick and fat. The scholar -is decent, indolent, complaisant.” The 
tragic consequence was stated by Emerson a little later when he had 
received from many young men their response to his first appeals. 
In a sort of letter, printed in the Dial, he speaks of some of the finest 
spirits in the country as stricken by a mental malady and melancholy 
which “ strips them of all manly aims, and bereaves them of animal 
spirits. The noblest youths are in a few years converted into pale 
caryatides to uphold tjio temple of conventions. They are in the 
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state of the young Persians when that mighty Yezdan prophet ad¬ 
dressed them and said, ‘Behold the signs of evil days are come; there 
is now no longer any right course of action, nor any self-devotion 
left among the Iraniz.’ As soon as they have arrived at this turn 
there are no employments to satisfy them, they are educated above 
the work of their time and country, and disdain it.” These young 
men had now found a Yezdan prophet who proclaimed the remedy. 
“ Patience, patience; with the shades of all the good and great for 
company ; and for solace, the perspective of your own infinite life; 
and for work, the study and communication of principles, the making 
these instincts prevalent, the conversion of the world.” “We will 
walk with our own feet; we will work with our own hands; we will 
speak our own ntinds. The study of letters shall be no longer a 
name for pity, for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. The dread 
of man and the love of man shall be a wall of defence and a wreath 
of joy around all. A nation of men will for the first time exist, 
because each believes himself inspired by the Divine Soul which 
also inspires all men.” 

These are the final words of this powerful Phi Beta Kappa 
address. The wedding-guest was not held more fast by the glitter¬ 
ing eye of the ancient mariner than were the Harvard youth by 
the new master. Despite the uneasiness of professors the senior 
class of Divinity College invited him to deliver the address at their 
graduation (1838), and again the edifice was crowded. Never to be 
forgotten was the fatal melody which startled the summer air of that 
morning. The opening of it was as the outburst of some magically 
gorgeous season. “ In thi« refulgent summer it has been a luxury 
t6 draw the breath of life. The grass grows, the buds burst, the 
meadow is spotted with fire and gold in the tint of flowers. The air 
is full of birds, and sweet with the breath of the pine, the balm of 
Gilead, and the new hay. Night brings no gloom to the heart with 
its welcome shade. Through the transparent darkness the stars 
pour their almost spiritual rays. Man under them seems a young 
child, and his huge globe a toy. The cool night bathes the world 
as with a river, and prepares his eyes again for the crimson dawn. 
The mystery of nature was never displayed more happily. The corn 
and wine have been freely dealt to all creatures, and the never- 
broken silence with which the oil bounty goes forward has not 
yielded yet one word of explanation. . . . But when the mind opens 
and reveals the laws which traverse the universe, and make things 
what they are, then shrinks the great world into a mere illustration 
and fable of this mind. ... A more secret, sweet, and overpowering 
beauty appears to man when his heart and mind open to the senti¬ 
ment of virtue.” The audience sat breathless, expectant. What 
strange star was to follow these auroral flushes on the horizon P 
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It rose; and beneath its beams a new life was born on ^th. 
Supernatural authority of the Bible, authenticity of its miracle tbe 
superhuman character of Jesus, were still Unitarian tenets* oarefhlly 
taught the young theologians then graduating,'when sentences lihe 
these were uttered. “ The priest’s Sabbath has lost the splendour 
of nature; it is unlovely; we are glad when it is done; we can make, 
we do make, even sitting in our pews, a far better, holier, sweeter 
for ourselves.” I once heard a preacher who sorely tempted me 
to say I would go to church no more. Men go, thought I, where 
they are wont to go, else had no soul entered the temple in the after¬ 
noon. A snowstorm was falling around us. The snowstorm was 
real; the preacher merely spectral; and the eye felt the sad contrast 
in looking at him, and then out of the window behind him into the 
beautiful meteor of the snow. He had lived in vain. He had no 
word intimating that he had laughed or wept, was married or in 
love, had been commended, or cheated, or chagrined. If he had ever 
lived and acted we were none the wiser for it. The capital secret of 
his profession—namely, to convert life into truth—he had not 
learned.” “ The prayers and even the dogmas of our Church are, 
like the Zodiac of Denderah and the astronomical monuments of the 
Hindoos, wholly insulated from anything now extant in the life and 
business of the people.” “ Christianity became a Mythus, as the 
poetic teaching of Greece and of Egypt before.” “The word 
Miracle, as pronounced by Christian Churches, gives a false im¬ 
pression: it is Monster.” “ By this eastern monarchy of a Chris¬ 
tianity, which indolence and fear have built, the friend of man is 
made the injurer of man.” “ The stationariness of religion; the 
assumption that the age of inspiration is past, that the Bible is 
closed ; the fear of degrading the character of Jesus by representing 
him as a man, indicate with sufficient clearness the falsehood of our 
theology.” “What hinders that now, everywhere, in pulpits, in 
lecture-rooms, in houses, in fields, wherever the invitation of men or 
your own occasions lead you, you speak the very truth, as your life 
and conscience teach it, and cheer the waiting fainting hearts of 
men with new hope and new revelation ? ” “ The Hebrew and ' 
Greek Scriptures contain immortal sentences, that have been bread 
of life to millions. But they have no epical integrity; are frag¬ 
mentary ; arc not shown in their order to the intellect. I look for 
the new Teacher, that shall follow so far those shining laws that he 
shall see them come full circle; shall see their rounding and com¬ 
plete grace; shall see the world to be the mirror of the soul; 
shall see the identity cf the law of gravitation with purity of heart; 
and shall show that the Ought, that Duty, is one thing with science, 
with beauty, and with joy.” 

So shone the star, and the shepherds were sore afraid. The 
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Faculty disowned the Address, and resolved to assume the right of 
veto in future on selections of orators. In reply to one of the many 
remonstrmices addressed to him by a friend, Emerson said, at the 
end of a pleasant letter, ** In the present posture of affairs, when I 
see myself suddenly raised to the importance of a heretic, I am very 
uneasy when I advert to the supposed duties of such a personage, 
who is to make good his thesis against all comers. I certainly shall 
do no such thing.” 

When Emerson was carrying his Address through the press, his 
friend, Elizabeth Peabody, suggested that in the phrase “ the friend 
of man is made the injurer of man” he should write “friend” with 
a capital F. “ No,” answered Emerson; “ directly I put that largo 
F in they will aU go to sleep.” There was to be no more sleep 
among those whom this new word reached. Sermons were preached, 
but, as a far-seeing divine said, “It is of no use; henceforth these 
young men will have a fifth gospel in their Testaments.” Among 
tho listeners had been Theodore Parker, then an obscure preacher, 
who is found to have entered in his journal that same night, “ My 
soul is roused, and this week I shall write tho long-meditated sermons 
on the Church and the duties of these times.” Dr. Frothingham 
preached on the text, “ Some said that it thundered, others that an 
angel spoke,” and his own cautiously favourable interpretation gained 
full expression in the career of his son, sometime President of tho 
Free Eeligious Association and historian of “ Transcendentalism in 
Now England.” For this was the way of the revolution. Neutral 
or opposing ministers adjourned espousal of the new views to their 
sons. Theodore Parker’s resolution, above mentioned, was followed 
by an effort to introduce the lessons ho had learned into tho Unitarian 
Church, and he was at once fastened upon as a scapegoat of what tho 
President of Divinity College denounced in a pamphlet entitled 
“ The Latest Form of Infidelity.” Parker was never so sweeping in 
his statements as Emerson; indeed, various entries in Parker’s diary 
show how ho stumbled over Emerson’s phrases which would not harmo¬ 
nize with his definite theism. But none ventured to attack Emerson. 
For one thing, he could never be found entrenched behind any assail¬ 
able “system;” no system was his system; indeed, he found the 
existing forms in America, whether the creedless Congregationalism 
or the republican constitution, for the most part far ahead of, the 
spirit that breathed through them. But there was more in this 
phenomenon of tho arch-heretic remaining unscathed aihong the 
martyrs of his cause, and I believe it lay in the perfection of his art 
as a public speaker and writer. The soothsayer who prophesied to tho 
Eastern monarch that he would lose all his family and friends then 
die himself, and he who said, “ Your Majesty will outlive all your 
relations,” were types of the different ways in which the same fact 
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waB sometimes put; and as in the fable one soothsayer was beheaded 
and the other rewarded, so in this religious oobtroversj in Amesaea 
some suffered hatred and abuse for a radicalism far less periloua than 
that of Emerson. In truth, Emoraon never spoke but with the 
human race behind him, and the flowers of all devout culture around 
him; ho so took to heart the teachings of all sages, poets, prophets, 
that they/beamed in his face; the great seemed near him as one 
reafllrming the truth of their lives. His negations seemed to be the 
rescue of things eternal from ruins. The eye never lost sight of the 
star that rose above them. "Where shrill polemics and scoffing denials 
had hidden this or that new-born truth as behind uncouth forms of 
the stable, here appeared the human infant, halood, and all the gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh around it. llevorence, art, poetry, litera¬ 
ture, all the fair hopes of the home and of society, shone now on 
the side of ideal right and the religion of reason, while the unre¬ 
formed institutions wore placed on the side of denial, and appeared 
as if they had put up their shutters and turned into grey for¬ 
tresses. 

The evening when I fiirst heard Emerson is the most vivid experi¬ 
ence of my life, and yet I find it nearly impossible to transcribe it. 
I recall no gesture, only an occasional swaying forward of the body 
by the impulse of earnestness. Though every word, as I found when 
the lecture was printed, had been written down, the manuscript did 
not hold his eye, which kept its magnetic play upon tho audience. 
At one time, indeed, he searched his memory for a quotation from 
Plato which he wished to introduce, his hand going to his chin and 
his face turning aside from us as if he would find the words written 
on the wall. The sentence found was well worth tho pause. As he 
proceeded it was as if genial sunbeams dialled themselves on the 
mind in unfolding buds of beautiful reasons, and the closing 
of errors. !Now and then fell the sunstroke, softly consuming, upon 
some reptilian baseness of the time coiled in the garden that grew 
around his thought. One was not tho same man after such an 
experience. There had been a fail and a redemption, vanishings 
from us, but no blank misgivings,—rather a new courage of hearts 
thenceforth moving about in a realisable new world. 

Emerson’s humour as read has lost some of the flavour it possessed 
when spoken. Indeed, now and then 1 have noted the omission from 
a printed essay of some sally which when it was spoken elicited 
much mirth. He was inclined to suspect any passage which excited 
much laughter. There was omitted from his lecture on “Super¬ 
latives,” when recently printed in The Century, a remark about 
oaths. The oath, he said, could only be used by a thinking man 
in some great moral emergency: in such me case it might be 
the solemn verdict of the universe; buWhe presently added in a 
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low tone, as if thinking to himself as he turned his page—** but 
sham damns disgust/* I remember, too, how quietly a little drama 
was mounted on his face when he described a pedant pedagogue 
questioning a little maid about Fabius,—whether he was victorious 
or defeated in a certain battle. Susan, in distress, says he was 
defeated, and is reproved for her mistake before the school and the 
visitors. “ Fabius was victorious. But Fabius is of no importance: 
Susan’s feelings are of a great deal of importance. Fabius, if he had 
a particle of the gentleman about him, would rather be defeated a 
hundred times than that Susan’s feelings should be hurt.” These 
humorous passages came from Emerson gently, little wayside sur¬ 
prises, and without any air of an intention to cause laughter. On 
one occasion he was lecturing on the French,—a lecture, by the way, 
full of racy anecdotes derived from his sojourn in Paris,—and he in¬ 
stituted a comparison of the theatrical habit of that people with 
English love of reality. “A Frenchman and an Englishman fought 
a duel in the dark; they were to be let out of the room after two 
pistol-reports had been heard. The Englishman, to avoid wounding 
his antagonist, crept round to the fire-place; he fired up the 
chimney, and brought down the Frenchman.” After the mirth that 
followed this was over, and Emerson had passed on to grave dis¬ 
course, some individual tardily caught the joke about the duel, and 
his solitary explosion set the house in a roar that made the lecturer 
pause. 

Emerson had withdrawn from the Unitarian pulpit only to a 
larger pulpit, and his power was always greatest when he was speak¬ 
ing directly for the moral sentiment. I record my impressions of a 
discourse given on a Sunday morning from the desk of Theodore 
Parker, to five thousand people. He began by calling attention to 
the tendency to simplification. Tho inventor knows that a machine 
is new and improvable when it has many parts. The chemists find 
the infinite variety of things contained in a few elements. Faraday 
declares his belief that all things will be reduced to one element with 
two polarities. Beligious progress has similarly been in the direc¬ 
tion of simplification. Every great religion, in its ultimate develop¬ 
ment, has told its whole secret, concentrated its force, in some simple 
maxims. In our youth we talk of tho various virtues, the many 
dangers and trials of life; as we grow older, we find ourselves 
returning to the proverbs of the nursery. In religion one book 
serves many lands, ages, and varieties of character; nay, one or two 
golden rules out of the book are enough. The many teachers and 
scriptures are at last but various routes by which we always come to 
the simple law of obedience to the light in the soul. ** Seek nothing 
outside thyself,” says one, “Believe nothing against thine own 
spirit,” echoes another part of the word. Jesus said, ** Be lowly; 
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hunger and thirst after justice; of your own minds judge whtft le 
righi” Swedenborg teaches that heaven and hdl are levee el <he 
soul. George Fox removes the bushel from the Ught within* Hbt 
substance of all morals is, that a man should adhere to the path irhi^ 
the inner light has marked out for him. The great waste in 
world comes of the misapplication of energy. The great tragedim 
of the soul are strung on those threads not spun out of our own 
hearts. One records of Michel Angelo that he found him working 
with a lamp stuck in his cap, and it might symbolise the holier light 
of patient devotion to his art. I9’o matter what your work is, let it 
be yours; no matter if you are a tinker or a preacher, blacksmith or 
president, let what you are doing be organic, let it be in your bones» 
and you open the door by which the affluence of heaven and earth 
shall stream into you. You shall have the hidden joy, and shall 
carry success with you. Look to yourself rather than to materials; 
nothing is unmanageable to a good hand, no place slippery to a sure 
foot; all things are clear to a good head. The sin of dogmatism, of 
creeds and catechisms, is that they destroy mental character. Intellect 
without character is mere fidgetiness. The youth says he believes 
thus and so, when he is only browbeaten ; he says he thinks so and 
so, when the so and so are the denial of any right to think. Simpli¬ 
city and self-trust are thus lost, and with them the sentiment of 
obligation to a principle of life and honour. In the legends of the 
Eound Table it is told that a witch, wishing to make her son 
supremely wise, prepared certain herbs and put them into a pot to 
boil, intending to bathe the child's eyes with the decoction. She set 
a shepherd boy to stir the pot while she went away. Whilst he 
stirred it, a raven dropped a twig into the pot, which spattered three 
drops of the liquid into the shepherd’s eyes. Immediately all the 
future became as if passing before his eyes; and seeing that when 
the witch returned she meant to kill him, he fled into the woods. 
Now, if three drops of that all-revealing decoction should get into 
the eyes of every human being crowding our streets some day, how 
many of them would go on with the afiair they are pursuing ? Pro¬ 
bably they would nearly all come to a dead stand. But there would, 
let us hope, be here and there a happy child of the Most High who 
had taken hold of his life's thread by sacred appointment. Such 
would move on without pause or misgiving. The unveiled future 
would show the futility of many schemes, the idleness of many 
labours; but every congenial aim would only be exalted, shown in 
eternal and necessary relations. Humility is essential. It is the 
element to which all virtues are reducible. It was revealed to me,'' 
said the old Quaker, ** that what other men trample on must be thy 
food." It is the spirit that accepts our trust, the creator of oharaot^ 
and guide to power. Dante apostrophises Mary, ** 0 virgin, mother, 
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daughter of thy son! surpassing all in lowliness, as in height thou 
art above them all I In conclusion the speaker related the story 
from Manzoni’s IFromeesi S^osi of the nobleman who slew another 
in a brawl, in penitence for which he became a friar. When 
the slain man’s brother demanded this Fra Christoforo’s humiliation 
before the proud family, the friar, frank and fearless, was eager so to 
atone for his deed. There was no attempt at effect in Emerson’s de¬ 
scription, no gesture, yet an actor could not have more moved the vast 
audience than his simple words as he brought before us the kneeling 
Christoforo, his victory through humility, the servants kissing the 
hem of his coarse garment, the master hastening to raise him, to 
disown anger, and presently saying, “ That devil of a monk, if he 
had knelt there longer I believe I should have asked his pardon for 
killing my own brother.” A smile beamed from the speaker’s face 
and played on the faces before him at these last words, but tears 
followed close. Emerson had ceased, but the audience remained 
still, loth to depart. 

In 1835 Emerson was married to Lidian Jackson, sister of the 
late Dr. C. T. Jackson, well known in connection with the discovery 
of anmsthetics. The Concord house and farm were now purchased, 
and Emerson’s mother came to reside with him. The first works of 
Emerson brought to his doors those strange pilgrims whom Hawthorne 
has described in his Mosses from an Old Manse. Lover of solitude as 
he was, the new teacher had never the heart to send empty from his 
door any one of those dejected people groping for the light who 
sought him out. Mrs. Emerson, a lady of refined sensibilities and 
profoundly religious nature, must often have been severely tried by 
these throngs, but not even delicate health prevented her from 
exercising a large and beautiful hospitality to these spiritually lame, 
halt, and heart-sick who came to receive a healing touch. Though 
never ruffled, Emerson was not defenceless before boorish intruders. 
On one occasion a boisterous declaimer against “the convention¬ 
alities,” who kept on his hat in the drawing-room after invitation to 
lay it aside, was told, “We will continue the conversation in the 
garden,” and was genially taken out of doors to enter them no jnore. 
Few were the sane, as he told me, who visited him in those earlier 
days, but the unsane were pretty generally those whose first instinct 
under any new light is to get it into a tabernacle. Fortunately for 
Emerson and his household, some ot his ablest friends conceived the 
idea of founding a new society on his principles at Brook Farm, near 
Boston; but, unfortunately for that community, the unsane folk 
flocked to it, and it was s{»edily brought to nought. Some able 
men, like George Kipley, George Curtis, and Charles Dana, belonged 
to that community in their youth, but probably Hawthorne wrote 
the experience of all of them when, just after leaving it, he entered in 
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his Note-Book (1841), " Really I shoilld judge it to be twew^ ye#W 

since I left Brook Farm.It already looks like a dieani biliifid 

me. The real Me was nerer a member of the community; 
been a spectral Appearance there, sounding the horn at daylareak, mi- 
milking the cows, and hoeing the potatoes, and raking hay, toUiiig 
in the sun, and doing me the honour to assume my name. But this 
spectre was not myself.” The Transcendental Club, too, which 
preceded this, and which met a few times at the house of Br. (Than- 
ning (who tried to comprehend the new ideas, and was always the 
friend of Emerson), failed. The quarterly magazine that was started, 
the Dial, did more. Four volumes of it appeared, and to this day 
they are so interesting that it is a wonder they have not been 
reprinted; but the serene hours thereon marked were speedily stto- 
ceeded by days of strife and storm, in which the writers of that 
periodical were summoned to be leaders. Emerson remained in his 
home. He now and then visited Brook Farm, but was shrewd 
enough to foresee its catastrophe from the first. The child who sought 
her lost butterfiy with tears, not knowing that it was softly perched 
upon her head, had a counterpart in the many enthusiasts who con¬ 
tinued to seek in communities or new sects the beauty which had 
floated before their eyes; but some there were who made the happier 
discovery that a quiet New England village, with its cultivated 
families, in whoso Town Hall Emerson taught, was ideal enough. 
Gradually Prospero drew around him the spirits to which he was 
related, and Concord became the intellectual centre of the countiy. 

Emerson, as has been stated, at the beginning of his career 
had assumed the truth of evolution in nature. More and more 
this idea became fruitful to him. His friend Agassiz, on the 
appearance of The Vestiges of Creation, had committed himself warmly 
against it, but Emerson felt certain that the future of science be¬ 
longed to that principle which he had reached by his poetic intui¬ 
tion. Nearly thirty years ago, when I was a member of Divinity 
College, the theology taught was still a slightly rationalistic TJni- 
tarianism and the science qualified by it (though Agassiz would not 
admit miraole). Some of the students were finding their real pro¬ 
fessor in Concord. On one evening we went out, travelling the 
seventeen miles in sleighs, to hear a lecture that was to have been 
given by him: it had been unavoidably postponed, but Emerson, 
hearing of our arrival, invited us to his house, and we had no reason 
to feel any disappointment. Nevertheless, Emerson wrote me that 
if I would make the preparations he would read an essay in my 
room. On that occasion Emerson read a paper on “ Poetry,** in ' 
which he stated fully and clearly the doctrine of evolution. This 
was five years before the appearance of the papers of Darwin and 
Wallace in the journal of the Linnman Society (1858), though I 
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find in EmerBon’s essay as published {Letters and Social Aime^ Ohatto 
and Windus, 1876) that Darwin is mentioned; otherwise that essay 
is precisely the same that was read to us in 1853. I well remember 
how we were startled that afternoon by Emerson’s emphatic declara¬ 
tion—“ There is one animal, one plant, one matter, and one force.” 
He said also: Science does not know its debt to imagination. 
Goethe did not believe that a great naturalist could exist without 
this faculty. He was himself conscious of that help, which made 
him a prophet among doctors. From this vision he gave grave 
hints to the geologist, the botanist, and the optician.” The name of 
Emerson would now be set beside that of Goethe by every man of 
science in America. While as yet The Vestiges of Creation was 
trampled on by preachers and professors, Emerson affirmed its prin¬ 
ciple to be true, and during some years in which no recognised man 
of science ventured to accept Darwin’s hypothesis, he sustained its 
claim by references to the scientific authorities of Europe. For the 
rest, this essay read to us at Divinity College did for some who 
heard it very much the same that the generalisation of Darwin has 
done for vast numbers of minds. Tho harmony of nature and 
thought was in it, clouds floated into light, and though poets were 
present, it appeared the truest Now World poem that we were 
gathered there around the seer in whose vision tho central identity 
in nature flowed through man’s reason, gently did away with dis¬ 
cords through their promise of larger harmonies. That which the 
Brahmans found in the far East our little company there in the 
West knew also—“From the poisonous tree of the world two species 
of fruit are produced, sweet as the waters of life: Love, or the society 
of beautiful souls, and Poetry, whose taste is like the immortal juice 
Vishnu.” When Emerson had finished there was a hush of silence, 
the usual applause of his listeners: it seemed hardly broken when 
Otto Dresel performed some “ songs without words.” 

Emerson was the first man of high social position in America 
who openly took the anti-slavery position. On May 29th, 1831, he 
admitted an abolitionist to lecture on the subject in his church, 
six years before even Ghanning had committed himself to that side. 
Garrison was at that time regarded as a vulgar street-preacher 
of notions too wild to excite more than a smile. The despised group 
on Boston Common was first sheltered by Emerson, and this action 
was more significant because Emerson was chaplain of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Legislature. Emerson first drew the sympathy of scholars 
to that side. The voices of the two popular orators, Channing and 
Phillips, soon followed, and Longfelloiw began to write the anti- 
slavery poems collected in 1842. Emerson could not throw himself 
into any organization, nor did he encourage the scholars around him 
to do so; he believed that to elevate character, to raise the ethical 
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standard, to in^ire oonrage in ilie intelleot of the oottntry wc^ld 
speedily make its atmosphere too pure for a slave to breatliev 1^1^ 
less in vindicating those whose convictions led them to enlist for 
this particular struggle, Emerson saw in slavery one among mSray 
symptoms of the moral disease of the time. The timidity of OtfF 
public opinion,” he said, ” is our disease, or, shall I say, the absenCNS 
of private opinion. Good nature is plentiful, but we want justice, 
with heart of steel to fight down the proud. The private mind has 
the access to the totality of goodness and truth, that it may be a 
balance to a corrupt society; and to stand for the private verdict 
against popular clamour is the ofiSce of the noble. If a humane 
measure is propounded in behalf of the slave, or of the Irishman, or 
the Catholic, or for the succour of the poor, that sentiment, that pro¬ 
ject, will have the homage of the hero. That is his nobility, his 
oath of knighthood, to succour the helpless and oppressed ’ always to 
throw himself on the side of weakness, of youth, of hope, on the 
liberal, on the expansive side, never on the conserving, the timorous, 
the lock>and-bolt system. More than our good will we may not be 
able to give. We have our own affairs, our own genius, which 
chains us to our proper work. We cannot give our life to the cause 
of the debtor, of the slave, or the pauper, as another is doing; but to 
one thing we are bound, not to blaspheme the sentiment and the 
work of that man, not to throw stumbling-blocks in the way of the 
abolitionist, the philanthropist, as the organs of influenoe and 
opinion are swift to do.” Emerson had as much practical sagacity 
as genius; when he spoke these words (in a lecture on ** The Young 
American,” in Boston, 1844), he had reached a commanding position, 
carrying with it gravest responsbilities: the destinies of hundreds of 
young men and women were determined by his lectures But with 
reference to the anti-slavery movement he did more than he exacted 
from others, and recognised it as a far more important reform than 
others. When, in 1836, Harriet Martineau was nearly mobbed in 
Boston, personal violence being threatened, and no prominent citizen 
ventured to her side, Emerson and his brother Charles hastened to 
her defence. ”At the time of the hubbub against me in Boston,” she 
writes in her Autobiography, Charles Emerson stood alone in a 
large company in defence of the right of free thought and speech, 
and declared that he had rather see Boston in ashes than that I or 
anybody else should be debarred in any way from perfectly free 
speech. His brother Waldo invited me to be his guest in the midst 
of my unpopularity.” 

In 1844, when Massachusetts citizen negroes had been taken to 
prison from ships in Southern ports, Emerson delivered an oration on 
the anniversary of West Indian emancipation, and spoke sternly on 
the matter. ” If such a damnable outrage can be committed on the 
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person of a citizen with impunity, let the Goremor break the broad 
seal of the State; he bears the sword in vain. The Govomor of 
Massachusetts is a trifler; the State-house in Boston is a play-house; 
the General Court is a dishonoured body, if they make laws which 
they cannot execute. The great-hearted Puritans have left no pos¬ 
terity.” He demanded that the representatives of the State should 
demand of Congress the instant release, by force if necessary, of the 
imprisoned negro seamen and their indemnification. “ As for 
dangers to the Union from such demands!—the Union is already at 
an end when the first citizen of Massachusetts is thus outraged.” 
This address was a bugle, and it filled the anti-slavery ranks with 
fresh courage. The Herald of Freedom^ reporting it at the time, says 
their eyes were filled with tears as this leader of New England 
literature came from his poetic solitude to join hands with them. As 
time went on, and the darling senator of Massachusetts, Daniel 
Webster, gave his weight to enact the Fugitive Slave Law, demoral¬ 
ising the political sentiment of the young men who worshipped 
him, Emerson—always sure to appear at the exact moment of need 
—went to Cambridge to support Mr. Palfrey for Governor, a man 
who had lost his seat in Congress by opposing slavery very strongly. 
The hall was crowded, chiefly by students, when Emerson gave his 
address, in the course of which he pictured the car of slavery and 
its abominations, with Webster as the leading horse straining to drag 
it. A storm of hisses, perhaps the first and last Emerson ever heard, 
broke through the middle of his first severe sentence. Emerson 
paused, but stood with face unmoved, as if it were an outside wind, 
then serenely continued with the very next word of the sentence as if 
there had been no uproar. With the grave, calm tone of a judge 
pronouncing sentence, he said, still concerning Webster, “ Every 
drop of his blood has eyes that look downward. He knows the 
heroes of 1776, but cannot see those of 1851 when he meets them on 
the street.” After that first hiss the audience remained silently 
attentive.' The service which students and literary men could 
render in those days was often the subject of anxious consultation, 
and Emerson never failed to counsel sacrifices for the public duty. 
«Whon the ship is in a storm,” he used to say, *'the passengers 
must lend a hand, and even women tug at the ropes.” When the 
Southern States began to recede, some frightened compromisers in 
the North hoped to soothe them by silencing the abolitionists: 
roughs were employed to fill the anti-slavery halls and drown every 
voice. Sometimes there was personal violence. Emerson would 
share this danger, and on one occasion a striking incident occurred. 
The well-known anti-slavery orators had vainly tried to address a 
vast yelling throng of roughs, who had taken possession of Boston 
Music Hall. Even by those near the platform no word could be 
heard, and the speakers had retired. Wendell Phillips caught sight 
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of Emerson, looking calmly on the wild scene, and irent to JNN^ 
Emerson advanced: the roughs did not know this man, and thM* 
was a break in their roar, through which was now heard the voice ^ 
Emerson, beginning: Ohristopher North, you have all heard o$ 
Christopher North,—there was perfect silence, as if the name had 
paralyzed every man; not one had heard of Christopher North, btit 
this assumption of their intelligence by the gentle stranger disarmed 
them. Emerson told his anecdote of Christopher North, and went 
on to show that under the circumstances abolitionists had shown 
moderation. The power of mind over matter was rarely morel 
happily displayed than in the attention with which that mad crowd 
listened to Emerson, who spoke without note or preparation. •. During 
the war, in which many of his friends were slain, and his only son 
wounded, no man did better service than Emerson with voice, pen, 
and means; and when it ended his counsels were of the utmost im.> 
portance. With what feeling and hope Emerson regarded the Civil 
War, and what great results he foresaw from the victory nearly 
achieved, may be gathered from a letter to Carlyle, hitherto unpub¬ 
lished. 

“ Concord, 26 Sept. 1864. Dear Oarlylo,—^Your friend, young S., brought 
me your letter now too many days ago. It contained heavy news of your 
liousehold—yet such as in these our autumnal days we must await with what 
firmness we can. I hear with pain that your wife, whom I have only seen 
beaming goodness and intelligence, has suffered and sufibrs so severely. 1 
recall my first visit to your house, when I pronounced you wise and fortunate 
in relations wherein best men are often neither wise nor fortunate. I had 
already heard rumoui-s of hor serious illness. Send mo word, I pray you, that 
there is better health and hope. For the rest the Oolonna motto would fit your 
letter—‘ Though sad I am strong.* 

“ 1 had received in July, forwarded by S. in his flight through Boston, the 
fourth volume of Friedrich, aud it was my host reading in the summer, and 
for weeks my only reading. One fact was paramount in all the good I drew 
from it, that whomsoever many years had used and worn, they had not yet 
broken any fibre of your force; a pure joy to me who abhor the inroads which 
time makes on me and my friends. . . . But this hook will excuse you from 
any unseemly haste to make your accounts, nay, hold you to fulfil your career 
with all amplitude and calmness. I found joy and pride in it, and discerned 
a golden chain of continuity not often seen in ^e works of men, apprising me 
that one good head and great heart remained in England immovable, superior 
to his own eccentricities and perversities, nay, wearing these, I can well 
believe, as a jaunty coat or red cockade to dofy or mislead idlers, for the better 
securing his own peace and the very ends which the idlers fancy he resists, 
England’s lease of power is good during his days. 

*‘l have in these last years lamented that you had not made the visit to 
America which in earlier years you projected and favoured. It would have 
made it impossible that your name should be cited for one moment on the side 
of the enemies of mankind. Ten days* residence in this country would have 
made you the organ of the sanity of England and Europe to us aud to them, 
aud have shown you the necessities and aspirations which struggle up in our 
free States which, as yet, have no organ to others, and are ill and unsteady. 
articulated here. In our to-day’s division of .Eepublican and Deuioorat, it is 
certain that the American nationality lies in the Republican party (mixed and 
multiform though that party bo), and I hold it not loss certain tlmt, viewing 
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all the oationalitiee of the world, the battle of humanity is at this hour in 
America. A fow days here would diow you the disgusting composition of the 
other party which within the Union resists the national action. Take from it the 
wild Irish element, imported in the last twenty-five years into this country, and 
led by Bomish priests, who sympathise of course with despotism, and you would 
bereave it of its numerical strength. A man intelligent and virtuous is not to 
be found on that side. Ah, how glad would I enlist you with your thunderbolt 
on our part! How gladly enlist the wise, thoughtful, efficient pens and voices 
of England! We want England and Europe to hold our people staunch to 
their best tendency. Are English of this day incapable of a great sentiment ? 
Gan they not leave cavilling at petty failures and bad manners, and at the 
dunce part (always the largest part in human affairs), and leap to the sugges¬ 
tions and ^ger-pointings of the gods, which, above the understanding, feed 
the hopes and guide the wills of men P This war has been conducted over the 
heads of all the actors in it: and the foolish terrors—‘ What shall we do with 
the negro ? ’ ‘ The eptire black population is coming north to be fed,’ &c.— 
have strangely ended in the fact that the black refuses to leave his climate; 
gets his living and the living of his employer there, as he has always done; is 
&e natural ally and soldier of the Bepublic in that climate; now takes the place 
of 200,000 white soldiers; and will be, as the conquest of the country proceeds, 
its garrison, till peace without slavery returns. Slaveholders in London have 
filled English ears with their wishes, and perhaps beliefs: and our people, 
generals and politicians, have carried the like, at first to the war, until corrected 

by irresistible experience.Our census of 1860, and the war, are poems 

which will, in the next age, inspire a genius like your own. 

“I hate to write you a newspaper, but, in these times, ’tis wonderful what 
sublime lessons I have once and again read on the bulletin-boards in the street. 
Everybody has been wrong in his guess, except good women, who never despair 
of an ideal right.” 

In conclusion Emerson sayS, ''Forgive this long writing, and 
keep the old kindness, which I prize above words.” 

Emerson had a happy old age, and lived to see his golden sheaves 
around him. In the Address (1887), now historical, which brought 
the fulminations of the Unitarian pulpit and university upon him, in 
his thirty-fourth year, he admonished the American scholar that 
" if the single man plant himself indomitably on his instincts, and 
there abide, the huge world will come round to him.” And now 
America has in his own history the impressive confirmation of his 
faith. In just twenty-nine years from the time that sentence was 
uttered the university which repudiated him made him an Overseer 
and a Doctor of Laws, and a lecturer to the students, and he was the 
most universally beloved and honoured man in America. Where 
he singly opened his church to abolitionists he lived to see all 
churches anti-slavery and the slave set free. The white-robed 
sage lay in the church founded by his Puritan ancestors, enlarged 
by his own thought, above whose pulpit was a liarp made of 
golden flowers, and on it an open book made of pinks, pandes, 
roses, with the word "Finis.” Flowers were never more truly 
symbolical. His effective weapons against error and wrong were 
like those roses with which the angels, in Goethe's Famt^ drove 
away the demons, and his sceptre was made kqown by blossoming 
in his hand. Mokcdbe D. Coewat, 
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All who wish to take a hopeful view of the possibilities and future 
of English art will hail the publication of Mr. Morris’s little volume 
of Lectures as in itself the most hopeful symptom which has shown 
itself for many years. The poet of the “ Earthly Paradise ” has 
been an employer of labour and a seller of divers articles of manufac¬ 
ture quite long enough for him to speak with the authority of expe¬ 
rience, if experience had unhappily impelled him towards Garlylesque 
generalisations about the folly and roguery of the world ^neath 
him. But Mr. Morris does not stand aloof, in finely descriptive 
indignation, from tho common herd of makers and sellers. Intimacy 
with the manifold shortcomings of both classes has produced an 
uncommonly keen and circumstantial sympathy with their difficulties; 
but tho sympathetic sense of difficulty stops short of despair, even 
when conjoined with the personal discouragements of the artist. 

Mr. Morris speaks with generous warmth of his obligations to Mr. 
Ruskin, and it would therefore be ungracious to make his praises 
cast a reflected shadow on the elder writer. But it is allowable to 
suggest that the despairing tone of Mr. Ruskin, and the qualified but 
unextinguished hopefulness of Mr. Morris, are both justified by the 
social and political preconceptions which determine their attitude 
towards the practical problems of art and industry. Mr. Ruskin 
preaches and illustrates by his own practice the duty of paying for 
every article purchased the equivalent of its real worth. When a 
collection of minerals was offered to him for two-thirds of its value, 
as he did not care to spend as much as they were worth, he bought 
two-thirds of the collection for the price at which the necessitous 
dealer offered the whole (Arrom of the Chase, ii. 84). But a man 
of the world may be excused for despairing of the possibility of 
making the mass of purchasers as scrupulous as Mr. Ruskin. It 
requires more virtue to surrender voluntarily an unjust advantage 
than merely to put forward the claim fur a just one. Mr. Morris 
begins, so to speak, at the other end. In view of ** the danger that 
the present course of civilisation will destroy the beauty of life,” he 
does not appeal to artists or connoisseurs for higher aims or more 
enlightened patronage. He appeals direct to the mass of the people, 
urging them to do the thing which they must naturally most desire 
to be able to do, namely, take pl^ure in their daily work. 

He is severe upon the notion that there might be one art for the 

(1) Uto Lectures delivend in Binningliam, london, and Nottingham, 1878—1881. 
By William Horns. EUis and White, 1882. 
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rich and another for the poor. ‘'Art is not so accommodating as 
the justice or religion of society, and she woli't have it.’* And in 
the Second Lecture, called “ The Art of the People,” he propounds a 
definition which supplies the reason why. ** That thing which I 
underatand by real art ia the expression by man of his pleasure in 
labour** This is the “art made by the people and for the people, as 
a happiness to the maker and the user” which may grow up here 
or in any other community which first attains to the two virtues, 
love of justice and simplicity of life. 

“ For thoso of us that are employers of labour, how can we boar to give any 
man less money than he can live decently on, less leisure than his education and 
self-respect demand ? Or those of us who are workmen, how can we bear to 
fail in the contract we have undertaken, or to make it neoessarj' for a foreman 
to go up and down spying out our mean tricks and evasions ? Or we, the shop¬ 
keepers—can we endure to lie about our wares that we may shufBe off our losses 
on someone else’s shoulders ? Or we, the public—how can we bear to pay a 
price for a piece of goods which will help to trouble one man, to ruin another, 
and starve a third 'i Or still more, 1 think, how can wo bear to use, how 
can we enjoy something which has been a pain and grief for the maker to 
make P 

“I say all classes are to blame in this matter, but also I say that the 
remedy lies with the handicraftsmen, who are not ignorant of these things 
like the public, and who huvo no call to be greedy and isolated like the 
manufactiuers or middlemen ; the duty and honour of educating the public 
lies with them, and they have in them the seeds of order and organisation 
which make that duty the easier.” 

theme recurs more frequently throughout the Lectures than 
this : that labour is normally pleasurable; that there must be some¬ 
thing radically wrong, either in the work itself or in the conditions 
under which it is done, if it is impossible for a reasonable man to 
take pleasure in doing it. Mr. Morris recognises three possible 
categories of work—mechanical work, intelligent work, and 
imaginative work, of which the two latter differ more in degree 
than kind. Those to whom his definition of real art appears 
paradoxical will no doubt think it Utopian to contend that all 
human work should be either intelligent or imaginative, or both; 
to them perhaps masons or bricklayers are but base mechanical 
churls at best. They have never seen or thought about tho difference 
between a Boman brick wall, a piece of honest English brickwork 
(soy like the chancel of St. Mary’s, Crown Street, in St. Giles’s), and 
the last house wall run up by a speculative builder in the last invented 
London suburb; and yet from the workman’s point of view the 
difference is as marked as from the artist’s. Over and above the 
pleasure of laying every brick exactly i!n its place; over and above 
the carnal “lust of finishing,” as John Wesley called it, which 
makes every finished yard of brickwork a pleasure to its author, 
every perfect piece of workmanship in this or any other line brings 
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with it something of intelligent and imaginative delight in 
and perfection as a part of the larger whole to which it helni^ 

We remember how» when old tester, whose sp4eialit4 was thatch^ 
ing ricks, found himself condemned to cease from thatohing on tba 
seventh day, his most spiritual exercise was an admiring pilgximage 
round and about the ricks of his own admirable thatohing. Even in 
the case of work which afEotds little or no scope for omamentatitm or 
the production of supererogatory beauty, because the form of the 
thing to be made is strictly conditioned 1^ its purpose, the workman 
has a rightful claim to the double pleasure of contributing to make a 
perfect tool and of knowing the purposes to which it will be put. 
The making of scientific instruments, for example, if done without 
understanding or good-will, may be as mechanical as the running of 
a plaster cornice, but it may also be as intelligent and imaginative as 
the chisel strokes of a working artist allowed to finish a capital his 
own way, if the instrument maker knows what savant has ordered 
the new tool and what problem it will be employed in solving. 

Notwithstanding his lawful preference for handwork, Mr. Morris 
refrains from any general denunciation of machinery, and it is 
obvious that the general emancipation of a numerous race from the 
burden of overmuch mechanical toil can best be effected by the help 
of what weavers, picturesquely elliptical, used to call "power.” No 
skilled work—and there is skill in the guidance of machinery—can 
be called wholly mechanical, in which the mind and senses are free 
to aim at excellence. 

" Many a grin of pleasure,” Mr. Morris avers, " must have gone 
to the invention of the quaint designs of anonymous artists in the 
ancient days. While they were at work, at least, these men were 
not unhappy, and I suppose they worked most days, and the most 
part of the day, as we do.” And the wholesome happiness of their 
daily labour had its fruit in the abundant production of works of art 
such as we are now glad to hoard in museums. The ideal of the 
British workman at the present day is to be well paid for leisurely, 
careful, excellent workmanship, but he is not disposed to take the 
leisure and give the care at the expense of his payment. The ideal 
of the employer or overlooker of the British workman is to get 
passable work done as fast as possible, and if either the pay or the 
quality has to be sacrificed, it is his interest to sacrifice quality rather 
than not turn over his capital the desired number of times per annum. 
Unfortunately there are plenty of mechanics whose dexterity can take 
the form of pace instead of excellence, and these men have not yet 
taken the lo% view of their social mission suggested by Mr. MorrijS. 
They are able, maybe, owing to the vast demand for the evil thing, 
to earn as much by doing slovenly work fast as they could earn by 
doing thoroughly good work at leisure. It is true they don’t 
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doing the bod work, but they cannot afford to indulge a sentizaental 
preference when out of employ. And so they supply us, their cua> 
tomers, with the scamped work of which we dl complain, when we 
have bought what we asked for at its market price;—with a result to 
the workman not very different from that imagined by Mr. Morris: 
“ If I were to work ten hours a day at work I despised and hated, I 
should spend my leisure I hope in political agitation, but I fear—^in 
drinking.” 

Then again there are commodities, invented only that some dealer 
may make a profit by persuading people to buy them, though they 
are tiresome to make and useless to possess. All such labour is pure 
waste, and the gratuitous disagreeableness of this useless work, 
together with thd mass of unnecessarily bad work, has led even 
reasonable and humane people to the rash conclusion that all work 
is naturally disagreeable, a necessary evil, to be endured, as an 
enlightened manufacturer tells his workpeople, because men hope 
by working to earn leisure.” In other words, it is assiuned that all 
the work of the world is done against the grain, whereas Mr. Morris 
has been lecturing us all the time upon the opposite text—that no 
work which cannot be done with pleasure in the doing is worth doing 
at all. To explain the puzzle he turns to his own experience< 

“ For I tried to think what would happen to me if I was forbidden my ordi¬ 
nary daily work; and 1 knew that I should die of despair and weariness unless 
I could straightway take to something else which I could make my daily work; 
and it was clear to me that I worked not in the least in the world for &e sake 
of earning leisure by it, hut partly driven by the fear of starvation or disgrace, 
and partly, end even a very great deal, because I love the work itself; and as 
for my leisure, well I had to confess that part of it I do indeed spend as a dog 
does—in contemplation, let us say—and like it well enough; hut part of it also 
I spend in work: which work gives me just as much pleasure as my bread- 
earning work—neither more nor less—and therefore could be no bribe or hope 
for my work-a-day hours. 

Then next I turned my thoughts to my friends: mere artists, and therefore, 
you know, lazy people by prescriptive right. I found that the one thing they 
enjoyed was ^eir work, and that their only idea of happy leisure was other 
work, just as valuable to the world as their work-a-day work; they only 
differed from me in liking the dog-like leisure less and the man-like labour 
more than I do. 

“ 1 got no further when I turned from mere artists to important men—puklio 
men. 1 could see no signs of their working merely to earn leisure. They all 
worked for the work and the deed’s sake. Do rich gentlemen sit up all night 
in the House of Conamons for the sake of earning leisure P if so, ’tis a sad waste 
of labour. Or Mr. Gladstone P he doesn’t succeed in winning much leisure by 
tolerably strenuous work; what he does get he might have got on much easier 
terms, I am sure.” 

It must not be supposed that because Mr. Morris recognises the 
close connection between morals, politics, and art, these lectures 
are taken up exclusively with the burning problems of social economy. 
The little volume, it is true, has a rare and adm^ble breadth of view 
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and finxmesa of ^asp. Every artist and artisan, evety liberal poI!-* 
tioian or social reformer, will be title better fi>r reading it 
ostensibly with a comparatively narrow subject, it 8biil», ai We bate 
seen, no point of contact between this subject and the mahy others 
naturally connected with it; but all these subsidiary snljeots Sxe 
treated in the selfsame spirit as the main theme. Art is tn be 
popular, imaginative, and delightful as well as, or rather in cdnas< 
quence ol*, its being serviceable, intelligent, and moral. What moro 
than this can Utilitarians demand from science, industry, and poli' 
tics P But to the Utilitarians who think science, industry, and poli 
tics enough without any imaginative delight in beauty for its own 
sake, and who would see with indifference ** the faculty of design 
itself gradually fade from the race of man,’* Mr. Morris may suggest 
a doubt: ** Sirs, shall we approach nearer to pex^ection by casting 
away so large a part of that intelligence which makes os men f ” 

It is a shame to take a book so delightfully free from all kinds of 
arrogant self-righteousness as a text for preaching; but the reflec¬ 
tion cannot but suggest itself to a disinterested reader: If all advo¬ 
cacy of the special claims of science, politics, and industry were as 
careful of the claims of the rest, and all as careful of the claims of 
art as Mr. Morris is to give duo place and weight to other than 
artistic considerations, with how much less waste and friction than at 
present all the good intentions of the world would work together. 
Similar appeals, pointing to the same goal of simplicity and justice, 
might be made on exactly parallel lines, from the social point of 
view: the right of the workman to ease and leisure (available both 
for canine ** contemplation ” and a refreshing change of labour), and 
that of the public at large to a chance of buying good workfrom 
the political point of view: that all classes must have a share in 
government to secure justice for themselves, and that all who have a 
share in governing must have reached a high level of intelligence 
and morality, so that they may render justice also to each other;— 
and from the industrial point of view; that labour may not be wasted 
through the miscalculations which allow a larger reward to enterprise 
wasted in exploitation than to enterprise expended on production. 

We cannot help hoping that, as a consequence of his digressions 
into adjacent fields of thought, Mr. Morris’s words will have weight 
with some of the many worthy people at home therein, who, as he 
admits, think of art as trifling, and renounce contentedly whatever 
pleasures it might give. “ Art for art’s sake,” art as a refined and 
subtle pleasure for the favoured few, art as a fashion for the rich, or 
a cheap charity for the poor, are the objects of his confirmed distrust 
and disbelief Mr. Morris is as sure that such art is impossible as 
that it would be worthless if it were possible. He rejoices in knO'dr- 
ing that it is impossible; that art must either be popular, a smiroe 
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of genaine pleasure to tlie men employed in handiorafts, or it mnst 
cease to exist. He distrusts—and surely no one has a better right 
—the sincerity and earnestness of the so-called ^^artistio moTemenf' 
mainly associated with his name, because of the share which fashion 
has had in its success as well as in its fallings short of success. A 
social clique may bring blue plates and grey papers into vogue, just 
as an inconspicuous youth may be quizzed into celebrity by a comic 
paper, but the vogue will be as short-lived in the one case as in the 
other, imless the mass of householders attain to a sincere and spon¬ 
taneous preference for harmony, beauty, and—we might add—elbow- 
room. Mr. Morris frankly informs the rich buyers of pictures and 
patrons of the arts in general that if they really knew or cared any¬ 
thing about art, they would refuse to live in ugly ill-built dwellings, 
crowded up with superfluous upholstery; if they really enjoyed the 
beauty, they would really suffer from and rebel against the ugliness, 
and tradesmen would have to defer to an authoritative demand for 
wares few and good instead of many, cheap and nasty. 

Even in the minor matter of house furnishing it is by no means 
clear that the reformation of the national taste may not have to origi¬ 
nate with the class of artisans. Here is Mr. Morris’s list of the fit¬ 
tings necessary to the sitting-room of a healthy person; a room, he 
explains, which the owner “ would not have to cook in much, or sleep 
in generally, or in which he would not have to do any very litter¬ 
making manual work.” These necessaries are—“ First, a bookcase 
with a great many books in it; next, a table that will keep steady 
when you write or work at it; then several chairs that you can move, 
and a bench that you can sit or lie upon; next, a cupboard with 
drawers; a vase or two to put flowers in,” and unless bookcase or 
cupboard be very beautiful with painting or carving, there should be 
added some real works of art on the walls. Now, as the majority of 
Britons cannot expect to live in houses that are fit to be seen until 
the expiry, let us say, of all the building leases granted in the last 
half-century, rich and poor start at an equal disadvantage in the pur¬ 
suit of beautiful simplicity indoors. In fact, with things as they are 
now, good work being so artificially scarce as to command almost 
more than its considerable real value, the advantage is really in the 
hands of any one who can make these necessaries for himself. 

Every one knows the pathetic idiom of modern townsfolk, accord¬ 
ing to which the “ home ” does not mean the house or dwelling- 
place, but the bits of sticks and ** things ” which accompany the 
family in its wanderings from one rack-rented chamber to another. 
It wotild be a happy fruit of Mr. Morris’is teaching if workmen, who 
are paid to spend unhappy days in making tables that won*t keep 
steady on their legSr chose to solace themselves in leisure hours by 
making for their fliture “ home ” tables imd the rest that would fulfil 
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this modest oondition. The cost plain seasoned wood to a Wocll* 
man in the trade might be a little more than the price of suck feNdl''* 
made furniture as a thriving mechanio can afford. But ths -wwti 
years* apprenticeship which there is rocwn for between sdEioi^ mA 
marriage will leave leisure enough to finish most of the neoes^fut^ 
of a ^*home*’ in a style that will outlast many geneiutione^ and 
maybe tempt collectors in dark ages yet to come. If this plan were to 
he tried, middle-class drawing-rooms would soon learn to be ashamed 
of faring worse than workmen’s parlours, and the men who had 
cultivated their craft for love of it for themselves, would find their 
own example create a class of customers for such work as they might 
do with pride and pleasure. 

Mr. Morris’s belief that “ the general education that makes men 
think, will one day make them think rightly &bout art,” suffers 
some shock (as we gather from a note to the Third Lecture) from the 
indifference shown at such educational centres as Westminster 
School and the ITniversity of Oxford to the threatened destruction 
of Ashburnham ITouse and Magdalen Bridge. But it would be at 
least as fair to quote such cases of artistic vandalism in high places 
to prove the incompleteness even of our highest forms of education. 
The builder who cuts down a cedar rather than make one villa in a row 
a shade less hideous than its neighbours, and the academic authorities 
who defer helplessly to the dicta of those “ whose business it is to 
know ” about such mysterious things as bridges, show exactly the 
smne intellectual defect; a defect only to be remedied by education, 
enabling them to form an independent judgment as to the propor¬ 
tionate force of considerations belonging to different genera. Any 
education must bo incomplete that does not include some exercise of 
practical intercourse with things and a glimpse at least of ** that 
kindly struggle with nature, to which all true craftsmen are bom.” 
This kind of knowledge, if it came to be rated at its true value, 
might be taught in school to those whose destiny lies away from 
workshops as easily as book learning is taught to tiny imps with a 
wide experience in the traffic of City streets and markets. 

Of course Mr. Morris would have every craftsman taught to draw, 
and to draw from the human figure; but when it is a question of 
applying such elementary knowledge of drawing as is to be gained 
under the auspices of South Kensington, we are compelled to ask, as 
in the cognate problem of technical instruction, ” Who is to instruct 
our instructors,’ so that they may not, like blind leaders of the blind, 
land their scholars in a ditch, or impasse of laborious bad taste ? ” As 
yet, no doubt, South Kensington has done no appreciable harm in 
England, whatever abominations its spirit may have been accessory 
to in India. But it is evident that art teaching caimot be evnlTcd 
for ever from the inner consciousness a Government department; 
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unless schools of art-workmanship grow up from which such a 
department can learUi it will soon be able to teach nothing, except 
middling drawing-masters like itself. The danger signalised %- 
Mr. Morris, of imagining that trees can grow &om the top down¬ 
wards, is very real and present here. Probably, if we wished to 
know the best way of giving technical instruction to the men in a 
given trade, our safest course would be to ask a score of the most in¬ 
telligent workmen employed in it to tell us everything that they had 
at any time wished to know in relation to their work. But tecWcal 
instruction, excogitated de haut en bos, is at worst useless, and will 
be neglected. Until the custom of using some kind of decorations 
for buildings, clothes, and furniture is absolutely extinct, the work¬ 
man is compelled to use such decoration as he can—in other words, 
which he has been taught to use ; and bad teaching is consequently 
much worse than useless, for it cannot remain inoperative. To take 
a small instance of the dangers which beset an o^Scial system: 
hundreds of thousands of children and young people “pass” annually 
in free-hand drawing at the examinations of the Science and Art 
Department. The copies set them consist mostly of some vase, 
conventionalized leaf, or scroll work, in outline, the two sides of 
which most often are alike. Now of course the precedent of Giotto’s 
O may be cited to prove that a true artist can draw freely with 
mechanical accuracy, but according to the legend, Giotto began with 
sheep, not with circles, and it is almost self-evident that the last 
thing a young draughtsman will be able to accomplish with a really 
free stroke is to make two sides of a leaf “ balance,” as it is called in 
the jargon of the schools, i.e. correspond exactly as nothing in nature 
and few things in real art do. When freedom of stroke has been 
acquired there is no harm in adding this superfluous dexterity, but it 
would clearly be disastrous to train the rising generation of arti¬ 
ficers in the belief that ornamentation can display no higher merit 
than that of having two sides alike. 

For the present, at any rate, we need wish for no better antidote 
to weak or faulty teaching in these matters than the spirited, pic¬ 
turesque, and magnanimous discourse of Mr. Morris. We must pass 
by unnoticed many fine or pleasant passages and phrases which it 
would have been a pleasure to quote, but there is one reference to 
“an ugly word for a dreadful fact,” which we must just mention to 
show that it is not, so to speak, a mere lowering of the artistic 
franchise that Mr. Morris aims at, a mere extension to the class of 
skilled artisans of the sweetness and light supposed to flourish within 
the range of middle-class aestheticism. “ Ancient civilisation was 
chained to slavery and exclusiveness, and it fell.” Modern civilisa¬ 
tion will fall likewise, instead of growing into fresh artistic life, 
unless it can deal with what we call “ the residuum.” And to what 
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quarter can we look hopefully for help in this task, except to that 
which Mr. Monris has appealed to already ? Let the mantifaetirrer 
and the mechanic moralise each other (and settle amongst theo^sehres 
which shall have the honour of beginning), but it is the mechanic 
alone that can moralise his labourer. The upper hundred thotuand 
must set the fashion — of decent living—to the millions below them. 

This vast, and, as some might think, hopelessly remote aim 
—as well as the abolition of “carpet gardening” and the re¬ 
generation of decorative art—i'5 included in the cause in which 
Mr. Morris seeks to enlist his hearers and readers, and, to conclude 
in his own words: “ That cause is the democracy of art, the en¬ 
nobling of daily and common work, which will one day put hope 
and pleasure in the place of fear and pain, as the forces which move 
men to labour and keep the world a-going.” 

Edith Simcox. 
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The area of Ireland is only 32,000 square miles; its population some¬ 
what over five millions. Yet in time of profound peace its government 
requires some 15,000 military constables and 40,000 picked troops, 
to say nothing of the navy constantly encircling its shores. And 
whatever else may be the marks of bad government are to be seen in 
Ireland to-day: a declining country, a discontented people; the resort 
to all the powers o^ despotism on the one side, contempt of authority 
and defiance of law on the other ; arbitrary arrests, vindictive 
punishments, searches, seizures, proclamations and suppressions, the 
garrisoning of hamlets, the patrolling of roads, burnings, maimings, 
and assassinations—at once the white terror and the red terror. 
Surely it is time thoughtful Englishmen began to ask themselves 
what it is they are trying to do in Ireland. 

The common belief among Englishmen seems to be that they aro 
trying to do a righteous and benevolent thing—to keep order among 
a turbulent people while redressing real grievances; and coercion is 
regarded as the necessary incident to a kindly act—the tying of a 
patient mad with pain in order that an operation for his relief may 
be performed. But so far from making coercion less hateful to 
Irishmen, this sharpens its sting. To be coerced is bad, but to be 
coerced upon tho assumption that coercion is good for you is worse 
still. Nothing could be more irritating to a high-spirited people 
than the assumption of superiority that blends with so much that 
Englishmen intend for the expression of kindly feeling towards 
Ireland, and it naturally produces that indignant revulsion which 
Englishmen often take for Irish ingratitude. 

The assumption of race differences that do not exist is, in fact, 
responsible for much misunderstanding. The belief that Ireland is 
discontented and turbulent because it is the nature of tho Irish race 
to be discontented and turbulent, stops further inquiry into tho 
causes of discontent; the notion that the restiveness of Irishmen 
under English rule is the restivene^s of a lower civilisation under 
the impact of a higher, suffices to prevent any examination of the 
character of that rule. 

The majority of Englishmen do not begin to realise the badness of 
the government they maintain in Ireland ; still less have they the 
remotest idea that the people of Ireland may have passed the point 
when even such a measure of self-government as prevails in England 
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could satisfy them. In fact, nothing better shows why one people 
should never attempt to govern another people than the utter igno¬ 
rance of Ireland that prevails in England. 

But the government of Ireland is not the government of one 
people by another people. It is worse. It is English force that is 
holding Ireland; but it is a small privileged class who, by th6 aid 
of this force, are the real governors of Ireland, 

Here is the real reason that, after the lapse of centuries of political 
connection, Ireland has never l^en really incorporated with the 
British nation, but yet remains, in greater part, a oontjuered 
province, held by sheer force, and, given but the chance, as ready to 
rebel as ever. 

The If Ormans conquered Saxon England. They were ravenous 
and brutal. They despised the people they had conquered, and 
were hated in return. Yet after a time the two peoples blended, 
and formed the English nation. 

But supposing Normandy had been as much greater and stronger 
than England, as England is greater and stronger than Ireland, and 
that the Conqueror and his successors had remained in Normandy, 
looking upon England merely as a conquered and barbarous province, 
hardly to be visited once in a reign; looking upon those among 
whom the English lands had been parcelled as his civil garrison, 
just as the Norman soldiers maintained there to support thorn were 
his military garrison : supposing, too, that the Reformation had 
affected one country without affecting the other, and that advantage 
had been taken of religious differences to mark more clearly the gulf 
between conquerors and conquered, and to increase the power of the 
one, and intensify the degradation of the other by atrocious penal 
laws,—what would have been the result P The result would have 
been that, though as in Ireland one language might have supplanted 
the other ; and the blood of conqueror and of conquered have 
become thoroughly mixed; and, after a time, the penal laws have 
been relaxed or repealed ;—a ruling class would have formed, which 
relying upon Nonnan strength to secure its dominance, and engross¬ 
ing all power and emolument, would be clearly marked off from the 
body of the people. Under such circumstances England would 
to-day be as restless and as turbulent as Ireland, and the masses 
of the English people, would hate the Norman union as bitterly as 
the people of Ireland hate the English union. 

Irish landlords have been sufficiently characterised by Eijglish 
writers. The name, wherever the English language is spoken, has 
become synonymous with recklessness, cruelty, and extortion. Yet 
it is by and for this class and their dependants that Ireland has been 
and is governed. England has not governed Ireland, does not 
govern Ireland; England but supplies the force and bears the shame. 

3 H 2 
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The history of English dominance in Ireland is a history of mis* 
government blind and cruel. This Englishmen readily admit. 
What they largely fail to see is that, irrespective of bitter traditions, 
the realities of the present are enough to make Ireland restive. Yet 
I think no right-minded Englishman can go to Ireland and mix with 
the people (not exclusively with the landlord and official class, as 
most Englishmen who go there do) without feeling that only a race 
of slaves could be quiet under the government maintained in Ireland 
—^without what was left of his English pride consoling itself with 
the belief that, were the Irish people English, Ireland would be ten 
times as turbulent. 

The masses of the Irish people have no more control over the 
Government under which they live than they have over the process of 
vthe suns. The suffrage is restricted in England, but, grouping borough 
and county franchise, it is much more restricted in Ireland. And to 
those who have the franchise it amounts to little more than a means 
•of occasionally showing their feelings or making a protest. This is 
not merely so at present, when any one chosen by the people may be 
locked up by the Government; it is so irrespective of the Coercion 
Act. The non-payment of members, much as it tells against the 
proper representation of the English masses, tells even more power¬ 
fully in Ireland. For while an Irish member must travel farther 
and submit to a greater interruption of his ordinary business than an 
Englishman, the real political division in Ireland is more nearly a 
division between those who have means and those who have not, and 
the popular party in Ireland can find proper representatives only 
with extreme difficulty. 

But representation in Parliament, whether better or worse, does 
jiot give the Irish people control of their own affairs; for the Impe¬ 
rial Parliament is not, like the American Congress, a general Legis¬ 
lature having power only to make general laws, applying alike to all 
parts of the country. It makes local laws as well; and in Ireland 
not a gas-pipe can be laid or a mile of railroad built without permis¬ 
sion of the Imperial Parliament. And as the Irish members are 
in the minority, and that section of them most in sympathy with 
the masses of their people in a woeful and detested minority, it is 
really the English and Scotch members who make laws for Ireland, 
and make laws for Ireland that they do not make for their own 
kingdoms. I am told that in regard to the Land Bill of the last 
session—a measure of the first importance, relating exclusively to 
Ireland—the Irish members were not even consulted. So little 
control over their own affairs does their representation in Parliament 
give the people of Ireland that they do not value it, save as a means 
of making a protest or gaining a concession by annoying the repre¬ 
sentatives of the rest of the country. 
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Over other branches o£ govertiment the Irish people have, i£;&at 
be possible, still less control. All judicial officers, from the mere 
honorary magistrate to the highest judge, are appointed mediatdiy 
or immediately by the Government. This is sub^antially as ^ is in 
England; but in Ireland it means something much worse thm in 
England, as the governing class is sharply marked off from the rest 
of the people, and between them are class animosities. The High 
Sheriffs of Counties are appointed in the same way, and they prac¬ 
tically have the appointment of the Grand Juries, which, in addition 
to the presentment of indictments, assess local rates and make grants 
in compensation for injuries to property. The schools are under 
control of one central board, appointed by Government; the prisons 
of another, and so on. 

The ratepayers elect some members of the Local Poor Law Guar¬ 
dians ; but this is little more than an empty privilege, for the 
additional votes given on account of rate payments accrue to the 
benefit of the landlords, so that some landlords have thirteen, or 
even fifteen votes. But in addition to this advantage given the 
landlords as to the elective guardians, the retuming*officer names 
from the magistrates (all landlords) highest rated, a number of 
ex-officio guardians equal to those elected. And, further still, 
over all these Boards of Guardians is a Government Bureau, called 
the Local Government Board, consisting of the Chief Secretary 
and two or three other Castle officials, who have absolute power 
to review their proceedings, disallow their grants, dismiss their 
employes, or even set the whole Board aside and appoint others in 
their places. The incorporated cities have Mayors and Councillors 
elected by the ratepayers on a very restricted franchise, who control 
certain little matters of municipal regulation and finance. But 
these Mayors and Corporations (even of the City of Dublin) have 
no control whatever over the municipal police. The direct and 
entire control of all the police in Ireland is in Dublin Castle. 

As to the police outside the metropolis—the Royal Irish Con¬ 
stabulary—^nothing better shows the real character of the Govern¬ 
ment of Ireland. They are anything but constables of the Anglo- 
Saxon type. They are a standing army of occupation, carefully 
disciplined and drilled to prevent them from having any sympathy 
with the people among whom they serve, and carrying, not the staff 
of the peace-officer, but the rifle and bayonet of the soldier. The 
rank and file are recruited from the sons of tenant-farmers, to whom 
the high pay, the good uniform, and the life of ease offer great 
temptations. The commissioned officers—Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors as they are called—are taken from the landlord or bureau¬ 
cratic class. When a farmer’s son enlists in the Royal Irish Con¬ 
stabulary he separates from family and friends as effectually as 
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though he had enlisted for foreign service. For never while he 
remains in the force can he serve in the district in which he is born 
or brought up. After a time spent in drilling in the constabulary 
head-quarters in Dublin, he is sent to some different part of the 
island. Here lie lives in barracks, and wears a uniform on duty and 
off. He is encouraged to learn the habits and characters of the 
country people about where he is stationed, in order that he may act 
the spy and informer, but is kept from any such association with 
them as might lead to friendship or sympathy, and if there are any 
signs of this he.is moved to another locality. After good conduct— 
which of course means conduct agreeable to his superiors—for a 
certain number of years, he is allowed to marry. But he can never 
again serve in the district in which his wife was brought up, or in 
which her family reside, without the special leave in writing of the 
Commanding General of Constabulary. He must still live in bar¬ 
racks. He is permitted to keep his children until they are thirteen 
years old; but then they must be sent away lest through them he 
should imbibe sympathies with the people. Thus is created a gen¬ 
darmerie who in their native country are almost as completely 
isolated from the people as would be Swiss, or Hessians, or any of 
those foreign mercenaries in which despotic governments have always 
delighted. There are, in addition to nearly 40,000 regulars, some 
15,000 of these troops in Ireland—more than the whole standing 
army of the United States when they had 30,000,000 of people 
and an enormous Indian frontier ; half as many as the whole stand¬ 
ing army of the United States is now. It must furthermore bo 
remembered that this constabulary does duty mainly in the country, 
and among a people remarkably moral and religious, where ordinary 
crime is almost unknown. Their helmets and bayonets are to be 
seen at every railway station; in every little hamlet are their bar¬ 
racks ; and they are to be met by twos and fours prowling along the 
most unfrequented roads. A good Government could have no need 
for such a force. 

The spirit of the Royal Irish Constabulary is the spirit of the 
whole administration. Whenever in Ireland a man goes into 
Government employment he becomes a member of the official class, 
and is cut off from the people. How he may conduct himself 
towards the people makes little difference. Their respect and 
friendship can do him no good, and may do him harm. The public 
sentiment to which he must defer is the public sentiment of the 
ruling class. For continuance in place apd for promotion he must 
look to his official superiors. So long as they consider him a good 
and faithfiil servant he may be to the people with whom he comes in 
contact as insolent and as brutal as he pleases, and in many cases it 
seems that the more insolent and brutal he is, the better a servant 
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he is considered by those who alone have power to reward or .to 
punish him. « 

There being little commerce or manufactures in Ireland, the growth 
of an independent middle class has been slow and small. The land- 
lord'official class being the only class that had money to spend, 
patronage to bestow, and social recognition to give, has controlled 
the professional and trading classes. Subserviency to it has been 
the road to success and the badge of respectability, and has produced 
slavish habits of thought. There are more lions and unicorns and 
similar heraldic devices over the shops in the principal Dublin streets 
than can probably be seen in tho same space anywhere else in the 
world. To got an invitation to a Castle ball is said to be a well-to- 
do shopkeeper’s life-ambition, while the privilege of attaching the 
initials “ J. P.” to one’s name is valued as the proverbial dog is sup¬ 
posed to value an extra tail: while for the physician not only 
does the best and most reputable practice lie among the landlord- 
official class, but there are an extraordinary number of places con¬ 
nected with prisons, workhouses, hospitals, and examining boards, 
which in a poor country of high official salaries, such as Ireland is, 
constitute the overpowering prizes of the profession. 

As for the Bar, its relations with the present movement are worth 
dwelling on a moment, as they illustrate both the character of the 
Oovernment and tho character of the movement. 

What more natural than to find among the active leaders of a 
movement so sweeping and strong that in the greater part of Ireland 
it can, in spite of the restrictive franchise, elect whom it pleases to 
such offices as are open to election—numbers of young and ambitious 
lawyers. But there are none. This seems at first the more strange 
because Irish movements heretofore have been largely recruited from 
the Bar. Patriotism—the writing of ringing verses and the making 
of fiery speeches—used to be tho orthodox way of attracting the 
attention of the Government and getting bribed into loyalty with 
good places; and there are more than one of the present higher 
Irish judges who thus commenced their career. But now the feeling 
of the Bar is bitter against the Land League and all its works. Hor 
is this, I think, because the Land League is peculiarly wicked. 
There is a readier explanation. 

In tho first place, no Irishman can become a barrister in Ireland. 
He must go to England and keep two years’ terms in the English Inns 
of Courts, the business of which consists in eating dinners. The time 
that must be spent, and the money required, amounting to what any 
but tho rich would consider a small fortune, operate to keep out from 
the Bar all but young men in sympathy with the donrinant olass. 
And once within the Bar, not only does practice depend upon sub¬ 
serviency to this class and its representatives the judges, but to 
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ambition and cupidity the strongest temptations are offered. To say 
nothing of the comfortable places made by that Special Providence of 
the Irisli Bar, the Land Act, there is said to be one official position for 
every three practising barristers. Naturally, therefore, every barrister 
is striving for a place. And when the barrister becomes a judge, 
while he is independent for life of the people, there is still a keen 
sense of favours to come from the Government. For beyond one 
step rises another step, with still larger pay, and above the highest 
is the vision of a peer’s coronet and a stall in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
—all to be won only by thorough identification with the views and 
wishes of the “ Government.” 

But the governing class of Ireland has cared for the English 
connection only as‘furnishing the power necessary for the mainten¬ 
ance of its own position. It has in part become at times restive 
under this connection, and has had no serious objection to a little 
sentimental patriotism, if it did not indeed look back regretfully to 
the good times preceding the Union, when the English Government 
had to buy through a Parliament of Irish landlords every measure 
it wanted. Home Buie, or even absolute separation, did not directly 
threaten the landlords. Smith O’Brien was a landlord, and wanted 
to make his revolution with sacred respect for vested rights. Isaac 
Butt used to urge in favour of Home Eulo that it would secure Irish 
landlords from being overwhelmed by the agrarian wave that sooner 
or later must arise in England. But the present movement is pri¬ 
marily a social movement; it directly menaces, not the English con- 
nectioh, but the landlord class. They repel it instinctively, and 
the sentiment of the landlord class dominates the Bar. 

It is difficult to imagine a Government more demoralising and 
more irritating than this class government of Ireland. How con¬ 
temptuous is its spirit towards the people, whoever reads the Dublin 
Castle organs may see; how brazenly despotic, any one who reads in 
the same papers the reports of the doings of constables, and magis¬ 
trates, and judges may also see. The Irish Government is, in short, 
a vast system of repression, and espionage, and corruption, run in 
the interests of a particular class, disgraceful to the English nation 
whose power maintains it, and degrading to the people who are com¬ 
pelled to live under it. A purely foreign Government, even though 
as repressive and as tyrannical, would not be as corrupting; for just 
as this Government takes the peasant’s son, and, bribing him with an 
easy life and high pay, turns him against his own people, so does it, 
through all the walks of life, tempt men to forget their country and 
join the ranks of its oppressors. 

At the head of the Irish Government stands nominally the Lord- 
Lieutenant. His functions seem to be to sign such documents as the 
Chief Secretary directs, to preside at banquets, and hold levees; and 
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no one in Ireland ever talks of him except in such cozmeotion* The 
real Viceroy is the Chief Secretary. He is the true head of the 
whole centralised administration) and has in his hands almost un¬ 
limited power over it. 

It is bad enough that the government of a country of five million 
people, with the power of sending to gaol whoever it chooses, should 
be turned over by a lot of overworked Cabinet ministers to one • of 
their number, just as the first lady of the bedchamber might turn 
over to the second lady of the bedchamber the sweeping and dusting 
of her Majesty’s apartments. But the Chief Secretary is only a 
nominal ruler. Were he a man who knew things by intuition, who 
had as many eyes as a fly and as many hands as some of the Hindoo 
deities, who could get along without sleep and be in several places at 
once, he might run the bureaucratic machine; but being, no matter 
how good and conscientious, only a man built on the ordinary 
pattern, the bureaucratic machine runs him. 

This is the mysterious thing that is called “ the Government ” in 
Ireland. Who it is or what it is, nobody seems to know ; but it is 
spoken of vaguely as “the Castle.” This bureaucracy, which con¬ 
stitutes the real government of Ireland, is of course animated by the 
spirit of the landlord class, who, having been masters of Ireland, 
have filled up all branches of the administration. 

It is hard for one who has imbibed traditions of English liberty 
to realise that there can exist in an English-speaking community 
such a condition of things as exists in Ireland to-day. Of course 
all the world knows that in Ireland over five hundred men are held 
in prison on suspicion, and that an English ofiicisl may at any hour 
of the day or night send to gaol whom he pleases. But wantonly and 
recklessly as the Coercion Acts have been used, the worst tyranny 
and oppression take place under the ordinary law. Talk to an 
intelligent Irishman in Ireland about what the Government can or 
cannot do, and he will tell you the Government can do anything. 
And any one who reads the daily records of the Irish papers will 
come to very much the same conclusion. In fact, it is diflScult to 
see what the Coercion Act was really needed for. Men and women 
are being daily sent by the county magistrates to gaol—and to a 
worse punishment than that permitted by the Coercion Act, for they 
are treated as common felons—under an old statute of Edward III., 
which has been dug up for the occasion, and by virtue of which the 
magistrates send any one to gaol of whom they are suspicious, and 
who will not or cannot give bail. Mr. Parnell or Mr. Dillon might 
have been as easily sent to gaol in this way as Father Feehan, or 
Captain Dugmore, or the ladies of the Land League. 

The advocates of “ stronger measures for Ireland ” talk about 
martial law; but unless by martial law they mean a revival of the 
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atrocities of the yeomanry of the last century—mean indiscriminate 
hanging and shooting, and the sending of men into penal servitude 
on suspicion—martial law could hardly be any worse, and if admin¬ 
istered by English oflB.cers would probably be much bettor, than the 
“ magistrates’ law ” that prevails in Ireland now. 

When the police can seize a gentleman and rifle his pockets in 
the market-place; when a magistrate can point his finger at a peace¬ 
able citizen and order him to be taken to the police-barracks and 
searched; when he can send for shopkeepers and tell them that if 
they refuse to sell goods to such and such persons he will commit 
them to gaol; when the police force an entrance into private houses 
where two or three ladies are meeting, and insist upon remaining to 
see what they do i when a dozen young fellows found walking toge¬ 
ther, and suspected of being on their way to a Laud League hunt, 
can be committed without bail on the charge of marching in a 
manner calculated to terrify her Majesty’s subjects,” and boys are 
imprisoned for “ whistling with derision ; ” when newspapers can be 
suppressed by detectives; when a policeman can search a shop, and 
carry off what he pleases without exhibiting any warrant or making 
any payment; when letters can be opened and mail matter seized ; 
when the police can enter any peasant’s cabin in which they see a 
light after ten o’clock ; and when they suspect a man, rouse him up 
two or three times a night to make sure he is at home,—it is rather 
hard to say what additional power martial law can give. And even 
as to boating and shooting, it is to be observed that the respectable 
citizens who were wantonly clubbed by the Dublin police at the 
Phoenix Park and on the evening following Mr. Parnell’s arrest 
never got any redress. In the ono case an “Act of State” was 
pleaded in lieu of proceedings; in the other those who dared prose¬ 
cute were wearied out by having their cases postponed and postponed. 
Practical immunity has been granted to the police who bayonetted 
to death a young girl at Belmullet. 

These things are justified by the plea that they are necessary to 
preserve order. But' they do not preserve order, as tho advocates 
of strong measures now admit in their demand for stronger. Is 
this to be wondered at ? Is Ireland a country where 'grapes may 
be gathered from thorns and figs from thistles P 

Take any intelligent man who knows anything of human nature 
and of history; tell him that there is in the moon, or in the planet 
Mars, a country governed as Ireland is governed, and he will tell 
you that it must be a turbulent country. 

For in any place or time the enforcenient of law and the preserva¬ 
tion of order must rest on public opinion. Let the constituted 
authority become corrupt and inefficient, and what in the United 
States is called “ Lynch law ” will spring up. Let it become 
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tyrannous and arbitrary, and it will be bated and despised, and will 
have no power beyond the reach of the policeman’s arm. For when 
the idea of legality is divorced from the idea of justice^ the strength 
and virtue of law is gone. 

Whoever will consider what is being attempted to be done by law 
in Ireland will not wonder that the law fails. The true province of 
law is narrow. It is to maintain order; to secure from violence 
person and property. It may well be doubted whether legal inter¬ 
ference as between man and man can ever be carried farther than 
this without doing more harm than good; but at any rate it is well 
settled, both in theory and practice, that it should go no farther than 
the collection of debts and the enforcement of contracts by pecuniary 
penalty. And it is equally well settled that law should never 
attempt to punish anything less than overt acts of violence or 
criminal fraud, or at most the direct and specific incitement thereto. 
The reason of this is clear. The moment punitive law is extended 
beyond these bounds an endless field for tyranny and abuse is opened; 
the freedom of speech and of action which is necessary to healthy 
social and political life is destroyed; peaceful methods of with¬ 
standing usurpation, of bringing about reform, or of adapting institu¬ 
tions to national growth and social progress are interdicted; and 
the hatred and contempt into which the administration of the law 
inevitably falls, palsy its legitimate functions. Here is the line of 
the long battle between the spirit of despotism on one side, and the 
spirit of liberty on tho other, which runs all through English history 
from the field of Runnymedc to tho trades union cases. And 
when, under the British flag, men are being dragged to prison upon 
“ reasonable suspicion of having encouraged divers persons to incite 
other persons to intimidate certain persons from doing what they 
had a legal right to do,” is it not enough to make one wonder 
whether Magna Charta is yet read in England, or the name of John 
Hampden remembered ? 

What social, or political, or religious reformer has there ever been 
against whom such a charge as this would not lie P—what reform 
movement which, to the satisfaction at least of the interests that 
would suffer from it, could not be charged with just such construc¬ 
tive intimidation as this ? As for the trades unions, whose battle has 
been fought and won in England, they are one and all based on 
precisely the same kind of intimidation which the Land League has 
advocated; for, whatever individuals may have done, the Land League 
as a body cannot be fairly charged with advocating more than passive 
resistance and non-intercourse. And when it was attempted to 
suppress these unions by tho law, as it is now attempted to suppress 
the Land League, did not outrages of the same kind occur P 

The advice, incitement, or combination to pay no rent, or to take 
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no farm from which a tenant has been evicted, are of precisely the 
same character as the advice, incitement, or combination to strike, 
or to take no place from which a union man has been discharged. 
In the one case, as in the other, the only legitimate point for legal 
interference is the point of violence. The landlords will say, as the 
masters said, that if the law does not interfere terrible things will 
happen. But both reason and experience show that worse things 
happen from legal interference with anything short of violence, or 
the direct incitement thereto; for not only is there no stop to the 
principle when it is once admitted, but it is certain that there can 
be no effective combination of this kind unless some bitter injustice 
is felt by a large class. Such combination is not easy. It cannot 
be made effective' except under tremendous pressure, or carried past 
a very moderate success. And if the law be applied to its suppres¬ 
sion, either the wrong will remain unredressed, still to fester, or the 
struggle will be made more desperate. 

As for “ boycotting,” to attempt to prohibit and punish that, as 
is now attempted in Ireland, is so clearly to carry law into a pro¬ 
vince where it can do but harm, that it should not need discussion. 

Boycotting ” is not an invention of the Land League, nor a thing 
peculiar to Ireland; it is known wherever the social state exists. To sup¬ 
press it by law is as hopeful as to control thought by law. In the main 
it answers a need and serves good social purposes. It may be abused, 
and has been abused in Ireland, even from a Land League stand¬ 
point, but the abuse is incident to excitement, which all these 
repressive measures serve to heighten. And certainly the lesson of 
acting together is one sorely needed by the Irish tenants. In their 
terrible eagerness to bid against one another has lain the power of 
the landlords to extract such monstrous rack-rents. 

There can be no doubt that there has been much exaggeration in 
the recitals of outrages, which have done so much to excite passion 
in England. The landlords, credulous as to everything relating to 
the Land League, have been themselves deluded. They have been 
deluded partly in the way Mr. Herbert Gladstone pointed out, by 
peasants who desired an excuse for withholding rent they could not 
or did not want to pay, and partly by the desire to obtain damages 
from Grand Juries or to make favour. And beyond all this, there 
has been in the political demand, and in the commercial demand 
(for the outrage report has been paid for more readily than any other 
item of news from Ireland), a constant temptation to make every¬ 
thing an “ outrage,” aud even to manufacture outrages out of whole 
cloth.^ 

(1) Americans can well understMid thflse'exefggerations of Irish outrages. After the 
war, while “ carpet-baggers ” and *' scallawaga ” were maintaining themselves in the 
South by Northern power, and political purposes were to be served by appeals to 
Northern passion, our Northern papers had their regular columns of Southern outrages, 
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Nevertheless there are real outrages man^ and cruel. Bift it 
must not be forgotten that there is beneath this Irish mot^ent 
a terrible reality. It springs f^om famine. It hAs in it the des« 
peration of men Kterally at bay. Large numbers of the pobrdi^ 
tenants of Ireland cannot pay their rents, were they ever so anxious. 
Their only hope of escaping eviction is to stand together and to hate 
it understood that their holdings, should they be evicted, shall not 
be taken. 

Here, combined with the sus|>icion sown throughout Ireland 
by arbitrary arrests and the secret bribes known to be offered to 
informers, is the main cause of the outrages. And, without justifying 
outrages, are English and Americans such a peaceable race that they 
can justly look upon Irish outrages, occurring under the circumstances 
that they do, as reason for condemning a whole people or a great 
party ? 

No matter how high or just its aims, every struggle that arouses 
passion and into which force enters is sullied by violence. Was not 
the triumph of Christianity over paganism marked by outrages? 
Has the Gospel never been preached by the sword ? Was not the 
Reformation everywhere stained by brutalities, and cruelties, and 
vandalisms, and the effort of the older faith to keep its place accom¬ 
panied by butcheries and persecutions ? Were not Tories tarred and 
feathered, their houses burned, their goods taken and destroyed 
during the American Revolution by those whom the majority of 
Anglo-Saxon race now revere as patriots P Or if on either side of the 
Atlantic there yet be those who regard the side of King George as 
the side of right, was there not called on in its aid even the 
tomahawk, and scalping knife, and torture stake of the savage P 
Did not the army of God and Holy Church that won us Magna 
Charta have its camp-followers, just as the army that broke the 
back of the American slaveholders’ rebellion had its “ bummers ” ? 

Every large movement includes men of all kinds. All the good 
people never get on one side, nor all the bad on the other. Did any 
great issue stir the people of London as the people of Ireland are 
stirred, the roughs who are constantly committing as brutal outrages 
as ever heard of from Ireland would be on the popular side, and 
would doubtless give to many of their outrages political pretext or 

just aa the English papers have now their columns of Irish outrages. Worse stories 
were told of the Kuklux Klan than are told of “ Captain Moonlight,” and especially as 
elections were coming on, what we got to know aa “ the outrage mill ” was worked with 
redoubled energy. But now that the “ carpet-baggers ” have gone—now that South 
Carolina and Louisiana are as truly sovereign members of the Union as New York and 
Massachusetts—we hear no more of Southern outrages and the masked horseErion of the 
Kuklux Klan. Not that all the stories of Southern outrages were exaggerations or 
fabrications. On the contrary, many of them were horribly real, just as there are nuny 
horribly real Irish outrages. But reality and oxaggerstion were both products of the 
same state of things. 
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colour. But it would be unfair on that account to condemn either 
the whole people of London or the popular cause. And so is it un¬ 
just to condemn, on account of outrages, the people of Ireland or the 
Land League movement. Agrarian outrages are no new thing in 
Ireland. They have marked every period of distress and repression. 
And with or without the Land League no one who knows anything 
of Irish conditions or Irish history could expect the present period 
to be exempt from them. 

The Land League preached passive resistance. In its instructions 
to its organizers it urged them to discourage violence by every means 
in their power, and this was always the effort of those best entitled 
to speak in its name. In this Michael Davitt was specially earnest 
and anxious, and to the day ho was sent to Portland prison exerted 
his great influence. The Land League was an open organization, 
and a very loose one. The men in its load could not have afforded to 
countenance murder or outrage, and to have done so Would have set 
against it the clergy, whose power, especially among the classes 
from which the Land League drew its strength, is very great, and 
would have killed the movement. But, further than this, the 
generative idea in this Land League movement is not the idea of 
violence, but of moral force. “ Spread the light,*' the watchword of 
the radical or “socialislic ” section, means spread the truth, dissemi¬ 
nate ideas; and the doctrine of “ the Land for the People ” is to them 
as applicable and as needed in England as in Ireland; in America 
as in Europe. And it is instructive to note how, both in individuals 
and in popular movements, the idea of a fundamental error in the 
organization of society displaces those narrower notions that look 
for remedies to the employment of force and to more political change. 
For with a recognition of the truth that the enslavement of the 
masses all over the world is duo to the same cause, comes also a 
recognition of the truth that the only thing that can emancipate 
them is that intellectual quickening and moral awakening that will 
lead to a more just and healthy organization of society. 

In speaking thus of the Land League I am speaking of the Land 
League proper, and of that peculiar leaven which distinguishes this 
from previous Irish movements. The truth is that what is spoken 
of as the Land League embraces most divergent elements, from the 
man who would not take off his coat for the social question, but for 
its bearing on the political question, to the man who cares nothing 
for the political question, save as it bears on the social question: 
Just as any attempt to prohibit any worship save that of the Estab¬ 
lished Church would in England unite all other denominations from 
the Catholic to the Quaker, so repression and misgovernment have 
in Ireland welded together divergent elements. Or rather, to 
draw a more exact parable, just as all other denominations might in 
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such case unite under the lead of the strongest^ so has it been in 
Ireland. Land Leaguism proper is a social movement^ but under 
its banner have united Nationalism, Democracy, FenianiMn, Bib- 
bonism, the ** cupidity,” as the landlords call it, of the tenant-fainaer, 
and the vague discontent of the labourer. 

To suppress the open organization of the Land League, cautious 
from the very fact of its openness, was at once to prevent the legi¬ 
timate expression of strong feelings, while greatly exasperating them, 
and to remove a check from the moie violent, while the ruthless use 
that has been made of legal and extra-legal authority has intensified 
hatred of that authority. 

The truth is, that the whole strength and activity of the Govern¬ 
ment of Ireland is directed, not to repress disorder, not to punish 
outrage, not to give the possession of land to those whom the law 
declares to be its owners, but to compel the payment of rent and to 
break up and punish any combination, direct or indirect, for its non¬ 
payment. It is to effect this purpose that every resource of the 
ordinary and extraordinary law is being strained. Men of the 
highest character are dragged to prison on suspicion—not of intimi¬ 
dation, but of giving countenance and moral support to non-payment 
of rent; ladies are hampered and bullied and sent to felons’ cells, 
not because any one imagines they are inciting to outrage and 
murder, but because the work of charity in which they are engaged 
destroys the deadly fear of eviction, by which Irish landlords have 
extorted their rack-rents; and to the same end police terrorism is 
invoked and draconic sentences imposed by maddened Dogberries. 

Law, to command more than forced obedience, must bo impartial; 
but law in Ireland is but a weapon in the hands of one of the parties 
to a great social struggle. The landlords may freely write, talk, 
meet, combine, boycott, do what they please for the protection of 
their interests; but the popular party are gagged, dispersed, im¬ 
prisoned. A great movement, stirring the Irish people as only at 
long intervals and under groat provocations any people are stirred, 
is driven in. Is it any wonder that there is lawlessness and outrage, 
that evidence cannot be obtained, and that juries will not convict 
unless they are packed ? 

That criminals cannot be detected in Ireland does not prove that 
the Irish are peculiarly a lawless people, but that among them law has 
been used for purposes that outrage the moral sense. The Irish 
horror of the informer has become traditional during generations in 
which priest and patriot have been hunted by the bloodhounds of 
the law. And to-day this feeling is being intensified. In countries 
where the constable chases only the thief and the murderer, every 
bystander will join in the hue and cry; but where constables drag off 
to prison those whom the people must love and honour, he who flies 
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from the constable, even though he be thief or murderer, finds help 
and concealment. This is only human nature. 

Nor yet does the failure to find juries to convict in cases which 
liave any tinge of agrarian or political complexion prove that the 
jury system is not suited to Ireland. The Anglo-Saxon jury is not 
an invention for the surer punishment of crime; it is a device to 
prevent the inforcement of law when not sanctioned by public 
opinion. Let judges charge as they please, this always has been the 
real power and the real usefulness of the jury. And it is this that 
has made it a safeguard of popular liberties. Many criminals have 
escaped, even in the teeth of law and evidence, by reason of the jury 
system ; but on the whole when it has prevailed social life has been 
freer and purer. For when juries habitually fail to do justice, the 
fault lies deeper than any judicial method. And to give up the 
jury because in certain cases convictions cannot be had, is to abandon 
those principles that have made the Anglo-Saxon race what it is, and 
to adopt the theory of despotism. 

This is the choice that in regard to Ireland the people of England 
must make—full liberty or the most ruthless, brutal despotism; 
there is no half-way course. 

Here, in a few words, is the situation in Ireland. A privileged 
class in whose hands is all the machinery of government, and who 
have long been accustomed to look upon the rest of the people 
as their serfs, find making way against them a social revolt, which 
their rapacity has provoked. And nothing is more bitter, more 
cruel, and more unscrupulous, and at the same time more blind, than 
a privileged class threatened with loss of power. 

This class has ha^ the ear of the English Legislature, and through 
the English Press of the English people, and all things relating to 
Ireland have been seen in England through the medium of their 
prejudices and their fears, and they have led English statesmen 
into the blunder of treating a revolution as though it were a petty 
conspiracy, and so accelerating what they thought to crush. Surely 
it is time that English statesmen and the English people should 
seriously ask themselves what they are trying to do in Ireland. 

Why should not the people of England let the people of Ireland 
settle their own affairs ? Why should England take upon herself 
the cost, the trouble, and the danger of trying to govern Ireland ? 
Is this effort to keep one set of Irishmen under the feet of another 
set of Irishmen to the profit or the strength or the glory of Eng¬ 
land ? On the contrary, Ireland is to England to-day an expense, 
a weakness, and a disgrace. 

A connection is possible between the two countries that would be 
to mutual advantage; but the present connection is plainly a curse 
to both. 


Henrt George. 
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In antiquity and varied interest Newgate prison yields to no plane 
I durance in the world, A gaol has stood on this same site for almoe| 
' a thousand years. The first prison was nearly as old as the Tower 
of London, and much older than the Bastille. Hundreds of ^ou- 
sands of felons and trespassers ” have from first to last been 
cerated within; and to many it must have been an abode of sorrow, 
suffering, and unspeakable woe, a kind of terrestrial inferno, to enter 
which was to abandon every hope. Imprisonment was •often lightly 
and capriciously inflicted in days before our liberties were fully won, 
and innumerable victims of tyranny and oppression have been lodged 
in Newgate. Political troubles also sent their quota ; the gaol was 
the halfway-house to the scaffold or the gaHowsTbr turbulent or 
short-sight^ persons who espoused the losing side; it was the 
starting-place for that painful pilgrimage to the pillory or whipping¬ 
post which was too frequently the punishment for rashly uttered 
libels and philippics against constituted power. Newgate, again, 
was on the high road to Smithfield; in times of intolerance and 
fierce religious dissensions numbers of devoted martyrs went 
thence to suffer for conscience’ sake at the stake. For centuries a 
large section of the permanent population of Newgate, as of all 
gaols, consisted of offenders against commercial laws; fraudulent 
bankrupts were hanged, others more unfortunate than criminal were 
clapped into gaol to linger out their lives without the chance of 
earning the funds by which alone freedom could be recovered. 
Debtors of all degrees were equally condenmed to languish for years 
in prison often for the most paltry sums—^innocent persons also; 
gaol deliveries were rare, and the boon of arraignment and fair trial 
was strangely and unjustly withheld, while even those acquitted 
in open court were often haled back to prison because they were 
unable to discharge the gaoler’s illegal fees. The condition of the 
prisoners was long most deplorable. They were but scantily supplied 
with the commonest necessaries of life. Light scarcely penetrated 
their dark and loathsome dungeons; no breath of fresh air sweetened 
the fetid atmosphere they breathed; that they enjoyed the luxury 
of water was due to the munificence of a pious ecclesiastic. As for 
their daily subsistence it was most precarious. Food, clothing, fuel 
were doled out in limited quantities by prosperous citizens os chari¬ 
table gifts, while some bequeathed small legacies to be expended in 
the same articles of supply. These bare prison allowances were 
further eked out by the chance seizures in the markets; by bread 
TOL. XXXI. N.S. 3 I 
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forfeited as inferior or of light weight, and meat unfit to be publicly 
sold. All classes and categories of prisoners were herded indis¬ 
criminately together : men and women, tried and untried, upright 
but misguided zealots with hardened habitual offenders. The only 
principle of classification was a prisoner's ability or otherwise to pay 
certain fees; money could purchase the squalid comfort of the 
master’s side, but no immunity from the baleful companionship of 
felons equally well furnished with funds and no less anxious to 
escape the awful horrors of the common side of the gaol. The 
weight of the chains again, which innocent and guilty all alike 
wore, depended upon the price a prisoner could pay for easement of 
irons,” and it was a common practice to overload a new comer with 
enormous fetters and so terrify him into lavish disbursements. The 
gaol at all times was so hideously overcrowded that plague and pesti¬ 
lence perpetually ravaged it, and the deadly infection often spread 
into the neighbouring courts of law. 

The foregoing is an imperfect but by no means overcoloured pic¬ 
ture of Newgate os it existed for hundreds of years, from the 
twelfth century, indeed, to the nineteenth. The description is sup¬ 
ported by historical records somewhat meagre at first perhaps, but 
becoming more and more ample and better substantiated as the period 
grows less remote. We have but scant information as to the first 
gate-house gaol. Being part and parcel of the city fortifications, it was 
intended mainly for defence, and the prison accommodation which 
the gate afforded with its dungeons beneath, and garrets above, must 
have been of the most limited description. More pains were no 
doubt taken to keep the exterior strong and safe against attack, than 
to render the interior habitable, and wo may conclude that the 
moneys willed by Whittington for the re-edification of Newgate were 
principally expended on the restoration and improvements of the 
prison. “ Whit’s palace,” as rebuilt by Whittington’s executors, 
lasted for a couple of centuries, and was the principal gaol for the 
metropolis. Beference is constantly made to it in the history of the 
times. It was the natural receptacle for rogues, roysterefifb and 
xnasterless men. It is described as a hot-bed of vice, a nursery- o.. 
crime. Drunkenness, gmning, profligacy of the vilest sort, went 
forward in the prison without let or hindrance. Contemporary 
petitions, preserved in the State papers, penned by inmates of New¬ 
gate pining for liberty, call their prison house a foul and noisome 
den. The gaoler for the time being was certain to be a brutal par¬ 
tisan of the party in power, especially bitter to religious or political 
opponents who fell into his hands. Such an one was Alexander 
.^drew, the keeper in Mary’s reign. So violent was his hatred of 
Protwtants, Foxe tells us, that he would go to Bonner crying, ” rid 
my prison, I am too much pestered with heretics.” Overflowing 
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with zeal, he brought all his powera of persuamon, fiiiir wotdb 
promisee of kind treatment, to induce his prisoners to reoaot. ^0 
had so little compassion that he forbade good old Master Rogs^ tho 
proto-martyr of the Maryan persecutions, to share his meals witii hie 
starving fellow-prisoners. Alexander, on the other hand, was 
enough to prisoners of the right way of thinking. In the narratiyo 
of Underhill, the Hot Gospeller, committed to Newgate in 
Alexander Andrew and his wife, who shared his duties, are desorfljed 
as feasting and carousing in the great central hall of Newgate with 
prisoners who were clever enough to keep their religious vieWs in 
the background, and ready to pay for their gaoler’s entertainment. 
Underhill gives us a curious glimpse of the inside of the prisoA 
Having duly treated Andrew to liquor unlimited,‘he was constituted 
white son ” to the governor and governess of Newgate, and was 
given the best room in the prison, with all admissible indulgences. 
The best room was very draughty, unquiet, and full of evil savours, 
and Underhill, falling into an ague, was moved into the gaoler’s 
own parlour, far from the noise of the prison. But his new chamber 
was near the kitchen, and the smell of meat was more than he could 
bear, whereupon Mistress Andrew put him away in her store-closet, 
amidst her best plate, crockery, and clothes.” 

With occasional, but not always sufficient, repairs, but without 
structural alterations, Whittington’s Newgate continued to serve 
down to the seventeenth century. About 1629 it was in a state of 
utter ruin, and such extensive works were undertaken to re-edify it 
that the security of the gaol was said to be endangered, and it W(» 
thought better to pardon most of the prisoners before they set them¬ 
selves free. Lupton, in his “ London Carbonadoed,” speaks of New¬ 
gate as new-fronted and new-faced ” in 1638. Its aceommedation 
must have been sorely tried in the troublous years which followed. 
It seems to have been in the time of the Commonwealth when ** oUr 
churches were made into prisons,” and demands for space had greasy 
multiplied, that Newgate was increased by the addition of the 
buildings belonging to the Phoenix Inn in Newgate Street. The 
great fire of 1666 gutted, if not complete^ destroyed, Newgate, and 
its reconstruction became imperative. Some say Wren was the 
architect of the new prison, but the fact is not fully substantiated. 
Authentic and detailed information has, however, been preserved 
concerning it; it is figured in a familiar woodcut which may be 
seen in every modem histmry of London, while a fall description of 
the interior, both plan and appropriation, has been left by an 
anonymous writer, who was himself an inmate of the gaol. The 
prison was still subordinated to the gate, which was ml ornate 
structure, with great architectural pretensions. Tusomx pilasters 
with statues in the intervening niches decorated both fropts; the 
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western bad a figure of Liberty with Whittington’s cat at her feet; 
on the eastern were figures of Justice, Mercy, and Truth. But as » 
writer in the Oentkman*8 Magazine well put it about a century ago, 
“ The Bumptuousness of the outside but aggravated the misery of the 
wretches within." A fair conception of the horrors of the interior 
will best be obtained from a brief account of its various parts. Some 
effort was made to classify, and the Newgate of that day contained 
five principal divisions or sides: there was the master’s side, for debtors 
and felons respectively; the common side, for those same two classes 
of prisoners; and lastly the press yard, for prisoners of note. The 
master debtors’ side consisted of three wards or rooms which were 
furnished at high rates, with flock beds, tables, and chairs; in the 
master felons’ side were a couple of wards above and communicating 
with the gigger,’’ an interviewing chamber where felons, on pay¬ 
ment, saw their friends, while below the gigger was an underground 
tap-room, or drinking vault, to which the felons on the master’s side 
had access at all hours, and where they might drink as deep as they 
pleased. The right to occupy the master’s side was a luxury dearly 
purchased, but the accommodation obtained, albeit indifferent, was 
palatial to that provided for the impecunious on the common side. 
Penniless debtors were cast into the “ stone hall," close to which 
was the “partner’s room,” a species of punishment cell for the 
refractory; into “ Tangier,” a larger room, but “ dark and stinking,” 
and aptly named ; or into a debtor’s hall, a third room upon the top 
story, well provided with light but with unglazed windows, and 
having as its immediate neighbour “Jack Ketch’s kitchen,” where 
that “honest fellow, the hangman,” boiled the quarters of those 
executed and dismembered for high treason. The poor debtors were 
not denied the indulgence of liquor, if they could only pay for it. 
In one comer of the stone hall above mentioned was a “tap-house,” 
which felons on this side were secretly permitted to enter, to drink 
with the debtors, “ by which means such wretchedness abounded, 
that the place has the exact aspect of hell itself.” To the common 
felons this must have been their only enjoyment, for their condition 
was truly awful, and the side they occupied is fitly described as “ a 
most terrible, wicked, and dreadful place.” There were five wards 
in it; the stone hold, an underground dungeon, dark and dismal, 
into which no daylight ever penetrated, and which was reserved for 
such as could not pay their entrance fees; alongside was the lower 
ward, - also an underground den; above it was the middle ward, for 
felons who could just meet the simplest demmids for feea These 
were for males; female felons were lodged in “ waterman’s hall,” a 
very dark and stinking place, and having as near neighbours the 
“ press room,” used for the infliction of peine forte ei dwe, the 
“ bilbows,” anchor refractory cell, and the women’s condemned cell, a 
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dismal cheerless dungeon. The female fdions hud ano^er WMvIf at 
the top of the prison^ a foul place lightad bj 09a emdll arllMkQir* 
where the women ** suflfered themselTes to live worse than awhie^ 
and, to speak the truth, the Augean stable oould bear no o6inpari|on 
to it, for they are almosb poisoned by their own filthy and thotr 
conversation is nothing but one continued course swemi&gf 
cursing, and debauchery, insomuch that it passes all desoriptaon 
and belief.** 

The only inmates of the Newgate prison I am now describing 
paratively well off, were those admitted to the press yard; a diviaipn 
composed of “ large and spacious rooms ** on all the three floors ol the 
prison, and deemed by a legal fiction to be part of the governor’s 
house. That functionary made these, his involuntary lodgers, pay 
just what he chose. His rates were proportionate to a prisoner’s 
means, and might be anything between twenty and a hundred 
pounds as a premium, with a high weekly rental, and exorbitant 
charges for extras besides. But the gentlemen of the press yard, 
whether State prisoner, aristocratic, or opulent criminal, could buy 
what was denied to their poorer fellows upon the other side: abundant 
light and air, decent beds, clean and sufficient bedding, and the 
attendance of servants. Above all, they could exercise under the 
free air of heaven, in the long but narrow passage which bordered 
the gaol on the northward, and which was ** handsomely paved with 
Furbeck stone.” No other prisoners could take the air: the master’s 
debtors might stretch their legs in the hall ward; the master’s felons 
in the high hall, a long gallery just under the chapel in which stood 
the stone anvil on which the condemned men’s chains were struck 
just before they entered the Tyburn cart. 

Enough has been said to show how desperate was the case of the 
bulk of the inmates of Newgate. The whole place except the press 
yard was so dark that candles, “ links or burners,” were used all day 
long; the air was so inconceivably foul, that the ventilator on the 
top of the prison could exercise no appreciable effect. That malig¬ 
nant disease, the gaol fever, was chronic, and deaths from it of fre¬ 
quent occurrence. Doctors could be got with difficulty to attend the 
sick in Newgate, and it was long before any regular medical officer 
was appointed to the prison. Evil was in the ascendant throughout; 
wickedness and profligacy prospered; the weakest always went to 
the walk Tyranny and oppression were widely practised: not only 
were the gaolers extortionate, but their subordinates, the inferior 
turnkeys, even the bed-makers, and the gate-keeper’s wife levied 
black mail on the pretence of affording relief, and with threats or 
actual ill-usage when payment was withheld. Oertiun favoured 
prisoners wields recognised authority over their fellows. Un¬ 
written but accepted customs suffisred the general body to exact 
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** garnish,” or “chummage,” from new comers, fees for the priidiege 
of approaching the fire, and generally for immunity from persecution, 
the sums thus raised being forthwith expended in strong drink. 
The “ cellarmen ” were selected prisoners who could sell candles at 
their own prices, and got a percentage upon the liquors consumed, 
with other advantages. Other prisoners were employed in the dis¬ 
tribution of food; in the riveting and removing of shackles; even 
in the maintenance of discipline, and when so acting were armed 
with a flexible weapon, “ to the great terror and smart of those who 
dispute their authority,” Into these filthy dens, where misery stalked 
rampant and corruption festered, unhappy prisoners brought their 
families, and the population was greatly increased by numbers of inno¬ 
cent persons, women, and even children, to be speedily demoralised 
and utterly lost. Lunatics raving mad ranged up and down the wards, 
a terror to all they encountered. Common women were freely ad¬ 
mitted ; mock marriages were of constant occurrence, and children 
were frequently born within the precincts of the gaol. There was 
hut little restriction upon the entrance of visitors. When any great 
personage was confined in Newgate, he held daily levees and received 
nnmhers of fashionable folk. Thus Count Eonigsroark, when arrested 
for complicity in the murder of Mr. Thynne, “ lived nobly ” in the 
keeper's house (no doubt in the press yard), and was daily visited by 
persons of quality. When political prisoners, Jacobite rebels, or 
others were incarcerated, their sympathisers and supporters came to 
“ comfort them ” by sharing their potations. Even a notorious high¬ 
wayman like Maclean, according to Horace Walpole, entertained 
great guests, and it was the “ mode ” for half the world to drive to 
Newgate and gaze on him in the condemned hold. 

In sharp contrast with the privations and terrible discomforts of 
the poorer sort was the wild revelry of these aristocratic prisoners of 
the press yard. They had every luxury to be bought with money, 
freedom alone excepted, and that was often to be compassed by 
bribing dishonest officials to suffer them to escape. The Jacobites 
captured in “the ’15” fared sumptuously; they had fish at 
exorbitant prices, early peas at forty shillings a dish, “venison 
pasties, hams, chickens, and other costly meats.” Money was so 
plentiful among them that while change for a guinea was difficult to 
procure in the street, any quantity of silver could always be got in 
Newgate. Their leisure time w.as spent in playing shuttlecock, or 
basking in the smiles of female admirers, some of whom were ladies 
of the highest rank. They kept late hours, collecting in one another’s 
rooms to roar out seditious songs over endless howls of punch. At 
times they exhibited much turbulence, and refused to be locked up 
in the separate chambers allotted to them. On Jacobite anniversaries 
they wore state dresses, drank the absent King’s healthy and com- 
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ported themselTee defiaotlf. KotHng vae doQB ^ 
and all this leniency is tile more remaxiodde beoatue tbe af 
tiiose within the preoinots of Newgate were so disgraoeMIy iQMliedl 
One case may be quoted, that of the Rev. Lawrence How^ 
jttring parson, who a few years later found himself in the gad! Ibr 
publishing a so-<»lled improper work, and who was ** dowly iffnr- 
dered there by the intolerable horrors of the place.*’ ' ’ 

As a general rule the movement through Newgate was pretfy 
rapid. The period of imprisonment for debtors might be often 
indefinitely prolonged, and there was the well-known case of hlajor 
Bernard and his companions, who were detained for forty ywrs in 
Newgate without trial or the chance of it, on an alleged charge of 
being concerned in tbe assassination plot against William III. 
Some, too, languished awaiting transfer to the West Indian or 
American plantations by tbe contractors to whom they were legidly 
sold. But for the bulk of the criminal prisoners there was one speedy 
and efiectual system of removal, that of capital punishment. Exe¬ 
cutions were wholesale in those times. The code was sanguinary in 
the extreme. Male coiners were quartered as traitors, and females 
were burnt. Larceny, forgery, bankruptcy, all these were pun¬ 
ished by death, and tbe gallows tree was always heavily laden. 

There was every element of callous brutality in the manner of 
inflicting tbe extreme penalty of the law. From tbe time of sen- 
tenoe to tbe lust dread moment tbe conviot was exhibited as a show, 
or held up to public contempt and execration. Heartless creatures 
flocked to the gaol chapel to curiously examine tbe aspect of con¬ 
demned malefactors on the Sunday the gaol sermon was preached. 
Those men who had but a short time to live mingled freely with 
their fellow-prisoners, recklessly carousing, and often making a 
boast that they laughed to scorn and rejected the well-meant minis¬ 
trations of the ordinary. The actual ceremony was to the last degree 
oold-blooded and wanting in all the solemn attributes befitting the 
awful scene. The doomed was carried in an open cart to Tyburn 
or other appointed place; the halter already encircled his neck, his 
coffin was at his feet, by bis side the chaplain or some devoted 
amateur philanthropist and preacher like Silas Told, striving ear¬ 
nestly to improve tbe occasion. For tbe mob it was a high day and 
holiday; they lined the route taken by the ghastly procession, 
encouraging or flouting the convict acoor^g as he happened to be 
a popular hero or unknown to criminal fame. In the first case they 
cheered him to the echo, offered him bouquets of flowers, or pressed 
him to drink deep from St. Giles’s Bowl j in the latter they pelted 
him with filth and overwhelmed him with abuse. The most scandalous 
scenes occurred on the gallows. The hangman often quarrelled with 
his victim over the garments, which the fomer looked upm as a 
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lawful perquisite, and which the latter was disposed to distribute 
among his friends; now and again the rope broke, or the drop was 
insufficient and Jack Ketch had to add his weight to the hanging 
body to assist strangulation. Occasionally there was a personal con> 
fliot and the hangman was obliged to do his office by sheer force. 
The convicts were permitted to make dying speeches, and these 
orations were elaborated and discussed in Newgate weeks before the 
great day; while down in the yelling crowd beneath the gallows 
spurious versions were hawked about and rapidly sold. It was a 
distinct gain to the decency and good order of the metropolis when 
Tyburn and other distant points ceased to be the places of execution, 
and hangings were exclusively carried out in front of Newgate, just 
over the debtors’ door. But some of the worst features of the old 
system survived. There was still the melodramatic sermon, in the 
chapel hung with black, before a large congregation collected simply 
to stare at the convicts squeezed into one pew, who in their turn 
stared with mixed feelings at the coffin on the table just before their 
eyes. There was still the same tumultuous gathering to view the 
last act in the tragedy, the same bloodthirsty mob swaying to and 
fro before the gates, the same blue-blooded spectators, Ckorge Selwyn 
or my Lord Tom Noddy, who breakfasted in state with the gaoler, 
and so got a box seat or rented a window opposite at an exorbitant 
rate. The populace were like degenerate Homans in the amphi¬ 
theatre waiting for the butchery to begin. They fought and struggled 
desperately for front places: people fell and were trampled to death, 
hoarse roars came from thousands of brazen throats, which swelled 
into a terrible chorus as the black figures of the performers on the 
gallows stood out against the sky. “ Hats off I ” “ Down in front! ” 
these cries echoed and re-echoed in increasing volume, and all at 
once abruptly came to an end—the bolt was drawn, the drop had 
fallen, and the miserable wretch had gone to his long home. 

The policy which had brought about the substitution of Newgate 
for Tyburn no doubt halted half-way, but it was enlightened, and 
a considerable move towards the private executions of our own times. 
It was dictated by the more humane principles which were gradually 
making head in regard to criminals and crime. Many more years were 
to elapse, however, before the eloquence of Bomilly was to bear fruit 
in the softening of our sanguinary penal code. But already John 
Howard had commenced his labours, and his revelations were letting 
in a flood of light upon the black recesses of prison life. It is to the 
credit of the authorities of the City of London that they had recognised 
the necessity for rebuilding Newgate on a larger and more approved 
plan before the publication of Howard’s reports. The great philan¬ 
thropist made his first journey of inspection towards the end of 1773; 
in the following year he laid the information he had obtained 
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before the House of Oommoiis, and in 1777 publid^ tha 
edition of his celebrated State of PritKUls/^ Aa earfy as 17dS tilie 
Common Council had condemned Newgate in no measured terms; 
declared it to be habituallj oyerorowded with ''yictims of public 
justice, under the complicated distresses of poverty, nastiness^ and 
disease ;** they had neither water, nor air, nor light in suffloiant 
quantities; the buildings were old and ruinous, and incapable of 
any “ improvement or tolerable repairs." It was plainly admitted 
that the gaol ought to at once pulled down. But as usual the 
difficulty of providing funds cropped up, and the work, though 
urgent, was postponed for imme years. The inadequacy of the prismi 
was so obvious, however, that the matter was presently brought 
before a committee of the House of Commons, and the necessity for 
rebuilding clearly proved. A committee of the ‘Corporation next 
met in 1767 to consider ways and means, and they were fortified in 
their decision to rebuild by convincing evidence of the horrible 
condition of the existing prison. A letter addressed to the com¬ 
mittee by Sir Stephen Jafasen stigmatizes it as ** an abominable sink 
of beastliness and corruption." He spoke from full knowledge, 
having been sheriff when the prison was decimated by gaol fever. In 
the same year Parliamentary powers were obtained to raise money 
to rebuild the place, and the new Newgate was actually commenced 
in 1770, when Lord Mayor Beokford, father of “ Vathek” Beckford, 
laid the first stone. Its architect was George Dance, and the prison 
building, which still stands to speak for itself, has been counted one 
of his finest works. Howard, who gives this historic prison the first 
place in his list, must have visited it while the new buildings were in 
progress. The plan did not find favour with him, but he enters into 
no particulars, and limits his criticisms to remarking, that without 
more than ordinary care the prisoners in it will be in great danger 
of gaol fever.” According to modern notions the plan was no doubt 
faulty in the extreme. Safe custody, a leading principle in all 
prison construction, was compassed at the expense of most others. 
The prison fa 9 ade is a marvel of massive strength and solidity, but 
until reappropriated in recent years its interior was a limited con¬ 
fined space, still darkened, and deprived of ventilation, by being 
parcelled out into courts, upon which looked the narrow windows 
of the various wards. 

The erection of the new and commodious gaol, as it is described in 
an Act of the period, proceeded rapidly, but three or four years after 
Howard's visit it was still uncompleted. This Act recites what had 
been done, referring to the valuable, extensive areas, which had 
been taken in in prosecution of this great prison, and provides addi¬ 
tional funds. In 1780, however, an unexpected catastrophe happened, 
and ihe new buildings were set on fire by the Lord George Gordon 
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lioterS) and so much damaged that the most oomprehenaiTe 
were indispensable. These were executed in 1782. Many years 
were to elapse before any further alterations or improvements were 
made. 

It was soon evident that Dance’s Newgate, imposing and appro¬ 
priate as were its outlines and fa 9 ade, by no means satisfied all needs. 
The progress of enlightenment was continuous, while complaints 
that would have been stifled or ignored previously were now occa¬ 
sionally heard. The wretched prisoners continued to be closely 
packed together. Transportation had. now been adopted as a 
secondary punishment, and numbers,.who escaped the halter were 
congregated in Newgate waiting removal beyond the seas. The 
population of the prison had amounted to nearly six hundred at one 
time in 1786. According to a presentment made by the Grand Jury 
in 1813, in the debtors’ side, built for one hundred, no less than 
three hundred and forty were lodged; in the female felons’ ward 
there were one hundred and twenty in space intended for only sixty. 
These females were destitute and in rags, without bedding, many 
without shoes. In later years the figure rose still higher, and it is 
authoritatively stated that there were as many as eight, nine, even 
twelve hundred souls immured within an area of about three-quarters 
of an acre in extent. We have the evidence of trustworthy persons 
that grievous abuses still continued unchecked. All prisoners were 
still heavily ironed until large bribes had been paid to obtain relief. 
All manner of unfair dealing was practised towards the prisoners. 
The daily allowances of food were, unequally divided. Bread and 
beef were issued in the lump, and each individual had to 
scramble and fight for his share. Prisoners had no bedding beyond 
a couple of dirty rugs. Exorbitant gaol fees were still demanded 
on all sides; the Governor eked out his income by what he could 
extort, and his subordinates took bribes wherever they could get 
them. It was customary to sell the place of wardsman, with its 
greater ease and power of oppression, to the highest bidder among 
the prisoners. Unlimited drinking was allowed within the walls ; 
the prison tap, with the profits on sales of ale and spirits, was a part 
of the Governor’s perquisites. All this time there was unrestrained 
intercommunication between the prisoners; the most depraved were 
free to contaminate and demoralise their more innocent fellows. 
Newgate was then, and long continued, a school and nursery for 
crime. It was established beyond doubt that burglaries and robberies 
were frequently planned in the gaol, while forged notes and false 
money were often fabricated within the walls and passed out into the 
town. ' 

The disclosure of these .'frightful evils led to a parliamentery 
inquiry in 1814, and: the worst facts were fully substantiated. The 
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prison waa not rain eaae in . thi^ongl^ tlt&fo^; bxolMii 

windows were left tinglazed ; it was generally very flirty; the gaoler 
admitted that with its smoked, ceilings and floors >j(^ (»k, oAuftsed 
with pitch, it never could look clean. The prisoners were not cu¬ 
pelled to wash, and cleanliness was only enfbrced by a general tiht^at 
to shut out visitors. Sometimes a more than usually filthy pe^sc^ 
was stripped, put under the pump, and forced to go naked about the 
yard. The poor debtors were > in terrible straits, herded together, 
and dependent upon casual charities for supplies. Birch, the well- 
known tavern-keeper, and others, sent in broken victuals, generally 
the stock meat which had helped to make the turtle soup for civic 
feasts. The chaplain took life very easy, and, beyond preaching to 
those who cared to attend chapel, ministered but little to tho 
spiritual wants of his charge, and his indifierehce was strongly 
condemned in the report of the Commons Committee. The chapel 
congregation was generally disorderly; prisoners yawned, and 
coughed, and talked enough to interrupt the service; women were 
in full view of the men, and many greetings, such as “ How do 
you do. Sail?’* often passed from pew to pew. No attempt was 
made to keep condemned convicts, male or female, separate from 
other prisoners; they mixed freely with the rest, saw daily any 
number of visitors, and had unlimited drink. 

It was a little before the publication of the Committee’s Beport 
that that noble woman, Mrs. Fry, first visited Newgate. The 
awful state of the female prison, as she found it, is described 
in her memoirs. Nearly three hundred women, representing all 
crimes and categories, were crowded together in two wards and 
two cells, where “they saw their friends, kept their multitude 
of children, and had no other place for cooking, washing, eating, 
and sleeping.” They slept on the floor; many were nearly 
naked; spirits and strong drink freely circulated; the most 
frightful oaths and imprecations were on every lip. Everything was 
filthy, and the smell intolerably disgusting. The officials were re¬ 
luctant to go among these terrible unsexed creatures. Mrs. Fry 
was strongly advised to leave her watch behind her at the lodge, or 
it would be torn from her. What she saw when she entered baffled 
description. To use her own words, The filth, the closeness of the 
rooms, the ferocious manners and expressions of the women towards 
each other, and the abandoned wickedness which everything bespoke, 
baffle description.” Three years elapsed between her first visit and 
her second. In the interval, the report last quoted had borne some 
flxiit. An Act had been brought in for the abolition of gaol fees ^ 
gaol committees had been appointed to visit and check abuses, and 
somedthing had been done to ameliorate the condition of the neglected 
female outcasts. The accommodation had been extended; mats had 
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been provided; gratings erected to separate the prisoners from those 
who came to visit. Yet the scene within was s^ dreadihl. Some 
women were gambling, or fortune-telling, others begging at the bars 
for money with spoons attached to sticks, and fighting for the alms 
thus obtained. What Mrs. Fry quickly accomplished against such tre¬ 
mendous difficulties, is one of the brightest facts in the whole history 
of philanthropy. How she persevered in spite of prediction of cer¬ 
tain failure; how she won the co-operation of lukewarm officials ; 
how she provided the manual labour for which these poor idle hands 
were eager, and presently transformed a filthy den of corruption into 
a clean whitewashed workroom, in which sat rows of women recently 
so desperate and degraded, stitching and sewing orderly and silent: 
these extraordinary results with the most unpromising materials 
haVe been read aid appreciated all over the world. 

There was no one, unfortunately, to undertake the same great 
work upon the male side, and this is plain from a letter addressed to 
the Common Council by the Hon. H. G. Bennet, who had been 
chairman of a committee on the police of London. He had been a 
witness to the ministrations of Mrs. Fry, and he is keenly anxious 
that the City should cease to treat its prisoners “in a manner 
against which common sense and the most ordinary humanity 
revolt." “ The mismanagement of Newgate has been for years 
notorious," he says, “yet there is no real reform. The occasional 
humanity of a sheriff may remedy an abuse, redress a wrong, 
cleanse a sewer, or whitewash a wall, but the main evils of want 
of food, air, clothing, bedding, classification, moral discipline remain 
as before." But appeals, however eloquent, were of small avail. 
Time passed, and there was a general impetus towards prison reform; 
the question became cosmopolitan; close inquiry was made into the 
relative value of systems of punishment at home and abroad. Mill- 
bank Penitentiary was erected at a cost of half a million, to give 
full scope to the experiment of reformation. Public attention was 
daily more and more called to prison management. Yet through it 
all Newgate remained almost unchanged. It was less crowded, 
perhaps, since relieved by the opening of the Giltspur Street Comp¬ 
ter, and that was all that could be said. In 1836, when the newly- 
appointed Government Inspectors made their first report, the intemal 
arrangements of Newgate were quite as bad as ever. These in¬ 
spectors were earnest men, who had made prisons a study. One 
was the Rev. Whitworth Russell, for many years chaplain of Mill- 
bank ; the other Mr. Crawford, who had written an admirable State 
paper upon the prisons of the United States, the result of long 
personal investigation. 

It is almost inconceivable that the old evils should have, been 
suffered to flourish in view of the changes introduced elsewhere. 
There was still the old indiscriminate association of tried and 
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untried, old and young, pure and hopdbMly depraved. Iitiaa^os 
were still mixed up with the rest. The state of the middle 
yard,’* where the worst prisonera were herded together, was as 
terrible as in the darkest times. Matters were somewhat better on 
the female side, although the efforts of the Ladies’ Gommittee^ 
instituted by Mrs. Fry, had smisibly relaxed. Still, there was now 
a resident matron and female ofBoers, where previously the women 
had been under the sole control of the male turnkeys. 

Well might the inspectors close their report with an expression of 
poignant regret, not unmixed with indignation, at the frightful pic¬ 
ture presented of the existing state of li'ewgate. 

This report framed a strong indictment against the Corporation, 
who were mainly responsible. The charges were ifhanswerable, the 
only remedy immediate and searching reform. As a matter of fact 
various abuses and irregularities were put an end to the following 
year, but the alterations, so said the inspectors in a later 
report, only introduced the outward semblance of order. “The 
master evil, that of gaol association, and consequent contami¬ 
nation, remained in full activity.” Year after year the inspectors 
repeated their condemnatory criticisms, but were unable to 
effect any radical change. For quite another decade, Newgate 
continued a by-word with prison reformers. In 1850, Colonel, 
afterwards Sir Joshua Jebb, told the select committee on prison dis¬ 
cipline, that he considered Newgate, from its defective construction, 
one of the worst prisons in England. Captain Williams, a prison 
inspector, was of the same opinion, and called Newgate quite the 
worst prison in his district. The fact was, limitation of space 
render^ it quite impossible to reconstitute Newgate and bring it 
up to the standard of modern prison requirements. Either great 
additions must be made to the site, an operation likely to be exceed¬ 
ingly costly, or a new building must be erected elsewhere. These 
points had already been discussed repeatedly and at length by 
gaol committees and the Court of Aldermen, and a decision finally 
arrived at, to erect a new prison on the Tufnell Park Estate, in the 
north of London, And this, now known as Holloway Prison, was 
opened in 1852. 

Newgate, relieved of the unnatural demands upon its accommoda¬ 
tion, was easily and rapidly reformed. It became now simply a place 
of detention for city prisoners, an annexe of the Old Bailey, filled and 
emptied before and after the sessions. Considerable sums were 
expended in reconstructing the interior and providing the largest 
possible number of separate cells for the confinement of the limited 
number of prisoners who now required to be accommodated. With 
this establishment of the prison, in harmony with the most approved 
and advanced ideas, this retrospective glance at the varied history of 
the old place of durance naturally ends. Arthur Griffiths. 
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The events of the last six weeks will undoubtedly be regarded by 
the future annalist as one of the most remarkable passages in the 
gloomy chronicle of the relations between England and Ireland. 
They form one of those conjunctures which in a play or an epic 
the critics call by the name of peripeteia; a chain of sudden incid^ts 
which come upon the spectator by surprise, and instantly change the 
whole face of things. "We are much too close to these events, as yet, 
to be able to discern all their consequences, but there can be little 
doubt that they will be found to have given a new turn to the fate of 
ministries, the fortunes of political parties, and perhaps in the long 
run to the constitution of the British Empire. Such results as these 
do not flow from the mere accidents of a month, but the accidents 
disclose the working and the drift of deeper social and historic forces 
lying underneath. 

It had become evident by the beginning of April that events were 
forcing upon the Government a reconsideration of their Irish policy. 
They had opened the session in the hope that the Land Act would 
gradually clear up the difficulties between landlord and tenant, 
while the detention of nearly a thousand persons suspected of being 
the chief promoters of disorder would, allow the disturbed districts 
to return to a quieter condition. Before Easter it was painfully 
certain that this calciilation would not stand good. Disorder in¬ 
creased instead of decreasing. The Chief Secretary was compelled 
to admit that the Government had not succeeded as they had hoped, 
and that they had under-estimated the forces with which they had 
to contend. The Irish members of nearly every shade warned tbe 
Government that unless the defaulting tenants were relieved of the 
desperate load of inveterate arrears of rent, there could be no 
pacification. The friends of the landlords in the Upper House, with 
Mr. W. H. Smith for their spokesman in the Lower, announced the 
necessity of taking further steps for helping occupiers to become 
owners of their holdings. The Land Question was once more open. 
On the other hand, the spreading sense of the failure of Coercion 
made it incumbent on Ministers to face the probability that the 
Coercion Act would only be renewed, if at aU, in face of the very 
gravest parliamentary diflSiculties. 

These were the circumstances under which voices began to be 
heard in the lobbies, at the political clubs, and in at least one of the 
public prints, insisting on the very obvious fact that the ruling 
policy was a failure; that the pcflitical suspects ought to be released;, 
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that the qaeistion of arrears ought to be 8etti.od; that there ooghti to , 
be a thorough otorhapling of the Irish admi&istratio& j and llntt in 
order that the new j>olio 7 should have a fair chance, it onght to h» 
entrusted to, a new Lord-Lieutenant and a new Chief Secretary; free 
from the odium and the discouragement of the past. While ideas 
of this kind were working in the minds of obserrant politician^ and 
while a new departure of some kind was every day being more^and 
more widely perceived as imminent and necessary, an Irish member,', 
not belonging to Mr. Parnell’s group, put himself in communication 
with the Government, with a view of urging them to take up the 
question of arrears, and to settle it on a liberal basis. During Mr. 
Parnell’s release on parole from Kilmainham, this Irish member had. 
frequent conversations with him, and learned hi» views upon the 
situation. Mr. Parnell had become seriously alarmed by the spread 
of murder in Ireland ; he expressed his belief that the perpetrators 
of outrage were animated by apprehension of, eviction; and he pro¬ 
nounced the settlement of arrears to be the urgent necessity of the 
moment. On April 18th Mri O’Shea wrote to Mr. Gladstone and to 
Mr. Chamberlain, putting them in possession of Mr. Parnell’s views. 
Mr. Gladstone replied that he would lay the matter before Mr. 
Forster. He did so; and in fact, from the first moment to the last, the 
whole Cabinet were cognisant of every detail of these communications. 
The replies of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain are important 
justificatory pieces, as showingthe spirit in which the ^*new depart- 
ture ” was originally conceived, namely the expediency of listening 
to Irish opinion in settling pldns for Irish pacification. Mr. Gladstone 
said 

“ Whether there be any agreement as to the means, the end in view is of vast 
moment, and assuredly no resentment, personal prejudice or false shame, or 
other impediment extraneous to the matter itself, will prevent the Gbvemment 
from treading in that path which may most safely lead to tiie pacification of 
Ireland.” 

... I. ' 

In the same way, Mr,,,Ql^mberlain:— 

“ 1 entirely agreo in your View that it is the duty of- the Government to lose 
no opportunity of aoquainting-themselves with representative opinionin Ireland, 
and for that purpose that we ought to welcome suggestion and criticism from 
every quarter and from all sections and classes of Irishmen, provided that they 
are animated by a desire for good government, and not by a blind hatred of all 
government whatever. There is one thing must be home in mind—that if the 
Government and the Liberal partyjgenerally are hotmd to show greater Con¬ 
sideration than they have lutherto done for Irish opinion, on the othw hand 
the leaders of the Irish patty must pay some attention to public opinion in 
England and in Sootluid. Since the'^tesent Government have been in c^Bee 
they have not had the slightest Msiatance in this direction. On the contcary; 
some of.the Irish members have aoted as if their object were to emhittai^.and. 
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prejudice the Englieh nation. The result is, that ;nothmg would be easier than 
at the present moment to get up in every large town on anti-Irish agitation 
almost as formidable as the anti-Jewish agitation in Bussia. I fail to see how 
Irishmen or Ireland can profit by such policy, and I shall rejoice whenever the 
time comes that a more hopeful spirit is manifested on both sides.” 

This was what had been going forward in the region of the red 
boxes. On Monday, April 24, Mr. Parnell returned, after a fort¬ 
night’s absence, to prison at Eilmainham. A series of startling 
surprises now awoke politicians outside to the fact that the time had 
arrived for that change in Irish policy which had for nearly a month 
been felt to be in the air. On the afternoon of Wednesday, April 
26—the date, as it happens, of the impressive and ever memorable 
funeral of Mr. Darwin in Westminster Abbey—the House of Com¬ 
mons met in eager expectation of the Ministerial plan for settling 
the burning question of arrears. There was a Bill before the 
House, which was known to embody Mr. Parnell’s ideas. To the 
universal amazement, Mr. Gladstone announced no plan of his own, 
but expressed the desire of himself and his colleagues to be guided 
by Irish opinion. As this was the first civil word that had been 
addressed to the Irish malcontents fur many months past, members 
busily began to ask one another what it could mean. It was at once 
felt with electric rapidity that if Irish opinion was to be consulted, 
and if Mr. Parnell’s measure was to be treated as sketching the 
lines of a feasible settlement, it was impossible that Mr. Parnell 
himself, the most powerful of the representatives of Irish opinion, 
could be much longer kept in prison. Everybody with any political 
instinct became conscious that the old policy was breaking up. 
Would the personal instruments of it remain ? This exciting 
question was soon answered. On Friday afternoon (April 28) it 
was known that Lord Cowper had resigned his ofiico as Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant, and that Lord Spencer was to be his successor, retaining his 
seat in the Cabinet. The incident was easy of interpretation. It 
was obvious that to send to Ireland a Minister of Lord Spencer’s 
position in the Cabinet, and with special Irish experience, could only 
signify two things, a reversal of policy and the virtual supersession 
of the Chief Secretary. Would Mr. Forster acquiesce in this implied 
censure ? Would he remain at the Irish OfBce, or exchange it for 
some other post, or would he leave the ship? These were the 
speculative questions that agitated political circles on Saturday and 
Sunday (April 29, 30). On Monday the Cabinet met, and when it 
separated the world was no wiser in the evening than in the morn¬ 
ing. Nobody knew whether the Chief Secretary was in or out. 
Ministers were to meet the following day (May 2) at noon. When 
members trooped down to Westminster that afternoon it was buzzed 
about in the lobbies that Lord Granville at one o’clock had gone by 
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special train to Windsor. This was one of those osoTements whlcdi« 
stir the quidnunc to the inmost depths of his being; he girds hinuMdf 
up as if we had z^dly come at last to the eve of the Battle of ATBUfih 
geddon. The suspense was not long. At four o’clock Lord Otanville 
was in his place to announce the news. Mr. Forster was out, attd 
the three members of parliament were at once to be set ^ee from 
Ealmainham. Mr. Forster had not only left the Irish department; 
the difference between himself and his colleagues was too vital for 
him to remain a member of the Government. 

None of the minor political incidents 6f our day have created a 
more lively sensation. For many months Mr. Forster had been 
from his position the most prominent member of the Ministry, next 
to the Prime Minister himself. He ha^ borne the fire of the Irish 
attack in parliament, and with indefatigable tenacity had done his 
best to hunt down the enemy on his own ground. He had for two 
years been incessantly in the public eye; his homely fashion of 
speech had an eloquence of its own; above all he was known to 
represent a policy, the policy of Coercion and measures called strong; 
and for all these reasons his sudden fall created for a few hours a 
certain shock. Ill-advised friends raised the foolish cry that he had 
been made the victim of an intrigue. They forgot in their hurry, 
that if there wore an intrigue, the Prime Minister and a dozen other 
of the most upright and most capable men in public life must neces¬ 
sarily have been either dupes or accomplices. It was not long before 
a more reasonable explanation was perceived also to be the true one. 
Circumstances had forced upon his colleagues that their past policy 
had broken down, and shown them the necessity of trying a new 
tack, of opening new channels of information from the scene of con¬ 
fusion, and of calling in fresh aid in the duties of administration on 
the spot. Mr. Forster is by the natural composition of his character 
ill-fitted to recognise a situation of this kind. He is not versatile, 
flexible, or quick of apprehension; it is not easy, perhaps it is even 
downright impossible, for him to alter a course to which he has 
once committed himself; and, consequently, it is simple enough, 
without supposing that wounded vanity had much to do with it, that 
he should not have been able to bring himself to admit that all his 
toil and devotion for so many months past had really been no better 
than assiduous blundering and elaborated failure. 

On the following Thursday, May 4, Mr, Forster explained why it 
was that he had felt bound to sever himself from his colleagues. 
Mr. Forster has no great command of the gift of lucid statement; 
but from what he said on this and some other occasions, we are able 
to piece together the story. His view was that the suspects ought 
not to be released unless one of three conditions was satisfied; unless 
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either Ireland wae quiet, or the Government ha4 acquired freA 
powers, or else the suspects would give a. public promise, withqut 
any conditions whatever, that under no circumstances should they 
aid or abef or instigate intimidation. None of these conditions was 
satisfied. (1) Though there was no open resistance to the law, 
though the Land League had been defeated, though rents were being 
paid, still the secret societies were active, there were many outrages, 
and Ireland was not quiet. (2) The Government were prepared to 
acquire fresh powers for dealing with crime, but not to let a measure 
with that object take precedence of everything else. (3) The suspects 
had not given and were not willing to give any pubUo undertaking 
to cease from intimidation. There was something besides this in 
Mr. Forster’s mind. On Sunday, May 30—that is to say imme¬ 
diately after Lord Spencer’s appointment to be Lord-Lieutenant—^Mr. 
O’Shea came to Mr. Forster, to give an accoimt of an interview 
which he had had on the previous day with Mr. Parnell in Kilmain- 
ham, and producing a letter written to him by Mr. Parnell, but not 
intended by the writer to be shown to the Chief Secretary. It was 
this letter and some expressions used by Mr. O’Shea which made 
Mr. Forster unalterably averse to releasing the suspects, and ex¬ 
tremely sorry that he had taken any part in the communications 
with them or any of them. He interpreted the letter as implying 
that Mr. Parnell would use his influence against intimidation on 
condition that the arrears were dealt with; there was no uncondi¬ 
tional promise, therefore, such as Mr. Forster required. Secondly, 
Mr. O’Shea, in his over-eagerness as amateur negotiator, ofEered to 
supplement Mr. Parnell’s letter if necessary, and meanwhile pressed 
on Mr. Forster the importance of what had been obtained, namely, 
**that the conspiracy [or organization] which has been used to get 
up outrages will now be used to put them down.” This struck Mr. 
Forster as cynical enough, but he was stiU more shocked when 
Mr. O’Shea told him that Mr. Parnell hoped to get back a certain 
Sheridan from abroad, as this man would be able to help him to put 
down conspiracy or agitation, inasmuch as he knew all its details in 
the West. So, says Mr. Forster, the situation was this:— 

*' I was informed that if certain things were done, if a Bill were brought 
forward, on the merits of which I do not wish to speak now—^there is a very 
great deal to be said in favoiu* of it—that if that were brought forward, then 
Hr. Famell would cease from his illegal course, and would strive to help the 
law, and the illostration that was given was one that perfectly surprised me. 
^t gave me a sort of insight into what had been happening which I had not 
beifore^that a man iShom I knew, so fhr as I had any possibility of knowing, 
was engaged in these outrages, was so fax nndmr the influence of Hr. Famell, 
that upon his rslesse he jrti^gStthosss^^ that man to. put down the 

very things whidh he had been provoking.” 
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As ]fr..For8ter reported in a inemorandtun'to 
eonvonatiooi which Had made so deep am iihpreiidoti upon'Ml 
mind, some persons have been surprised that they did mU'idiilelitej. 
sense of the cynicism of what had been said, and hte rej^tgxuntite'^" 
have any more to do with the prisoners in Kilmainhaml 
Ohamberlain explained this in a perfectly intelli^ble Way. ’ 
attached no importance to the language which had revolted'Mr. 
Forster. 

“ It appeared to them that it was absolutely impossible to suppose that Kr* 
Famell had the supreme folly to say that the organization, which he always 
maintained was a legal organization, was a oonspiracy for the purpoM of getting 
up outrages. No man in his senses would make such a confession, and least of 
all a clever man like Mr. Parnell. It seemed to him so absurd that he amvSd 
at the conclusion that these might have been the words, not of Mr. Famell, but 
of Mr. O'Shea, and therefore a matter of small importance on this account. Mr. 
O’Shea might have called the Land League a conspiracy; that might have been 
his view, because it was very well known that he did not approve all the pro* 
ceedings of that organization. That was not a matter of great importance, but 
it was absolutely incredible that Mr. Famell, who had always contended that 
the Land League was a legal association, could have made use of those words.” 

The position of the Government comes out perfectly clearly, in 
spite of the unparalleled efforts made by the Opposition to misre* 
present and to obscure it. These efforts were, no doubt, partially 
aided by the needless air of mystery with which the fact that 
communications had been received from an important quarter was 
announced. If Mr. Gladstone had stated the whole facts simply and 
succinctly, as was afterwards done by the Home Secretary and by the 
President of the Board of Trade, not more than the ordinary criti¬ 
cism of official opposition would have been passed upon them. Why 
had the three suspects been released ? Because the grounds on 
which they had been arrested no longer existed. They had been 
arrested on the “reasonable suspicion*' that they were using their 
influence to intimidate the tenants against going into the Land 
Court, and to deter them from paying their rents. What is the 
case nowF The Land Court is blocked with suitors, and rents 
are being paid. There was good reason to believe, moreover, 
that they would now use their influence in the direction of law 
and order. On what pretence, therefore, was their further detention 
to be justified P Clearly there was none. Apart from this, policy 
showed that the arbitrary detention of the popular leaders bofth 
kept up a serious irritation in Ireland, and was made an excuse fof^ 
lawless action, even by men whose irritation was not serioiu. It is 
felt that the difficulties that still confiront the Government would be 
harper than they are, as th^ Would certainly be obscurer, if tiie 
chief suspects were still lying in prison. Their release leaves ua with 
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areiifeqNiid^t; tlie 4 lBaffeoted population'irill ai^lto bj^oyo' tha^ 
sneqeeafuUy defied the Bififijih^nyernment. Mfjl 
r<^jeult can only be due to ^e iniktoated spirit of party; 
jni^ts 01} znanufiMituring ^rty linen for the purpose of wash¬ 
ing the World. 

Th^ explan^ons were not giren to the world at once, but on 
three or fdur separate occasions, under circumstances of painful 
bitterness mid party rancour. Meanwhile a terrible blow had 
'fhllen. Mr. Fonater resigned on Tuesday, May 2. The next 
evening it was quietly whispered at a Ministerial party that Lord 
Frederick Cavendish had been appointed in his place, and the follow¬ 
ing afternoon the appoin^ent was publicly announced in both 
Houses of Parliament. On Friday night Lord Frederick left 
London for Dublin, and the next evening, Saturday, May 6, as he 
was walking homewards for the first time through the Phoenix Park, 
in company with Mr. Burke, the permanent Dnder-Secretary, they 
were attacked by a band of four assassins and brutally murdered. 

It is impossible to describe the horror and the consternation with 
which this cruel stroke fell upon the country. Nothing was want¬ 
ing to heighten the effect of the catastrophe. The character of tho 
two victims; the pacific and conciliatoiy mission of one of them; the 
moment, which was one of hopeful anticipation; the horrible swift¬ 
ness of this furious retort to the new policy—all combined to give to 
the tragedy a deadly emphasis. The effect in Ireland is not easily 
ascertained. Undoubtedly every decency has been observed by every 
part of the population, and it might seem as if shame and remorse 
had struck even the wildest opponents of the British Government. 
Some, however, who know Ireland best, believe that this regret is no 
more than superficial; that at the best it is confined to the death of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish; and that at bottom there is a certain 
reckless and vindictive satisfaction even in his lamentable case. Of 
course, those of us who have begun to teach themselves to face the 
fact that an English official is regarded in Ireland much as an 
Austrian was regarded in Tuscany or Yenetia, will not find this sur¬ 
prising. It is only too credible that the demeanour of a great meet¬ 
ing of Irishmmi in New York on May 12 typifies the sentiment 
that prevails in the disaffected population in Ireland itself. Though 
some of the dynamite faction were present, the meeting was mainly 
composed of the more moderate class, and yet the only resolution 
that satisfied the majority was an ungracious amendment, which ran 
to the effect—“ That while it may be deemed a matter of expediency 
to express regret for the slaying of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke, we, the Irish exiles of New York, in mass meeting assembled^ 
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'^always inflmed tlie exile, still #e shall pro^hllr liolfg^jj 
we assume that there is an apprediajbl^ number of tfiS^ 

Ireland Whose mind is fairly represented by this rei^l 
indicates an unjust, a deplorable, and most perplexiiig _ 
national feeling. But at least let us not attempt to bid^ 
selves what it is with whioh we have to deal. 

The motives of the perpetrators of the atrocious deed must be 
merely matter of conjecture. Whether they were mere meroeparieti 
hired by others, or members of a secret society told off for th^ pur¬ 
pose, it is impossible to know. Ireland^is said ta have been covered 
with a network of secret organizations since the League was broken 
up. This is no more than was foreseen and foretold both by Irish 
and by some English politicians when the Coercion Bill of last year 
was introduced. But it is contended by men who have reason to 
know something about the subject, that in no revolutionary society 
on Irish soil has the baleful doctrine of political assassination ever 
struck root. Betrayal of the secrets of the confederacy, no doubt, 
has been punished by death, and two murders believed to be traceable 
to this source have taken place in Dublin within the last few months. 
Crimes, however, like the two murders in the Phoenix Park, must, it is 
argued, have been planned in the United States by the desperate 
faction which has its head-quarters in New York. However this 
may be, and whether this particular plot was devised by the des¬ 
peradoes of New York, or by Fenian Irreconcilables in Dublin, it is 
equally clear that England, too, may now at last be entering upon 
an era of political assassination. An appalling fact, if it prove te 
be one,—bringing with it, in their most venomous form, all the 
interruptions, all the demoralisation of war, without any of the 
heroism, the magnanimity, the elevation of spirit, by which the hate-^ 
fulness of war is in part at least redeemed. 

The shock affected the leaders of the Irish popular party in 
Parliament as severely as if they had been the Government. It was 
a sign that the movement was being violently forced into other 
channels and beyond their control. Another such crime would 
sound the knell of their political existence, for it is impossible to 
call a party political whose Extreme Left is composed of assassins 
reeking with innocent blood. Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon travelled 
up from Portland with Michael Davitt—^whom they received on his 
release from prison—the very afternoon on whioh the murders took 
place at Dublin. On learning the ghastly news the following morn¬ 
ing, they lost no time in drawing up an address to the Irish people.. 
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"On the eve,” they 4Hud, "of what seemed to be a bright ftttoxe for our 
country, that eril destiny which has appairently pursued us for centuries has 
struck another blow at our hopes, which cannot be exaggerated in its disastrous 
consequence. In this hom* of sorrowful gloom we venture to give an expression ' 
of our profoundest sympathy with the people of Ireland in the calamity which 
has befallen our cause through a horrible deed, and to those who had keter- 
mined at the last hour that a policy of conciliation should supplant that of ter> 
rorism and national distrust.” 

There can be no doubt that this was the spontaneous and uncalou- 
lated expression of real feeling. But the difficulties of their position 
are not easily to be overcome, and before many days were over 
Mr. Dillon found himself obliged to use language of resolute anta¬ 
gonism to the British Goveriynent, and a little later (May 20) Davitt 
at Manchester was busily purging himself of any sympathy or com¬ 
plicity with English “ Whigs." 

Not the least unfortunate result of the atrocious adventure in the 
Phoenix Park is that it at once impelled the Government to intro¬ 
duce a Coercion Bill, which would otherwise have been delayed, and 
even might never have been brought forward at all. The Dublin mur¬ 
ders are supposed to have shown the Government that there was more 
activity and danger in the secret societies than they had supposed. 
Otherwise they had intended to try for a season the experiment 
whether the settlement of arrears, by stopping evictions, would not 
of itself be sufficient to stop outrages at the same time. Perhaps 
English opinion made it impossible, after the Dublin murders, 
that they should adhere to this course. If so, the result is to 
be regretted. There is too much reason to fear that the now 
Coercion Bill, with its'excessive and misdirected severity, will not 
work any more smoothly than the old. It raises the whole Irish 
question again. It will give the Irish of the south and west a fresh 
excuse for their disaffection. It will be taken as demonstrating 
once more the impossibility of getting just and equal treatment 
from England. And when all is done by legislation of this kind, 
the secret societies will remain untouched. They will be stronger 
than they were before, just as they were made stronger and more 
active by the suppression of the Land League. 

The outlook is sombre and obscure. It is impossible with any 
confidence to calculate the chances that the immediate future has in 
store for us. How little anybody can forecast events in that impene¬ 
trable field may be seen by the violent turns that have been given to 
Irish policy, not by the caprice of Ministers, but by the force of unex¬ 
pected circumstances, in the course of a single month. To bring home to 
our minds the profound uncertainty of the hour, we need only reflect 
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uritli 'what doubt and dismay any statesmannal 4lth<^ Wettdd* 
commit himself to a dissolution of^Parliament. The legtlAatttro 
now to reckon with a really national smd a hoa^ repre8entatl<Hi. A 
very competent observer has described the change that has omne 
upon us in this respect:— 

'* Wo hare had quite as noisy and as able men before now* dashing like 
Manchegan bolls into the parliamentary arena, but there vere at &e TmaWry 
those who knew from long experience how to reduce these fervent spirits to 
calmness~to make th4m manageable at all times, and useful if there was 
really a pinch. But at present the great mass of the new members is composed 
of men, some of them mere adventurers, only intent on retaining tiieir parlia" 
mentary honours and oqy little gains which outside Parliament may aoorue 
from the appendage of M.P. to their names; but some siuoerely, even htnatioally 
devoted to the cause they have embraced, all of them voluble in words, detmr* 
mined in action, and many of no ordinary ability. Such men as these cannot 
be cajoled, or bullied, or even bribed. They have a clear and definite policy—a 
policy understood and vehemently approved of in every townlaud and village in 
three provinces of Ireland, and not without strong sympathy in Ulster, ^ey 
know {here is not a word or act which brings with it obloquy and disgust in 
England that does not endear them mote and more to their constituencies; and 
they also know that every single promised measure—the lowering of the county 
franchise, the abolition of grand juries, laud acts divorcing landlords from all 
interest in their land and influence with their tenants—must increase and oon- 
soUdate their power.” 

If all this is really true, and there is only too little reason to 
doubt it, how can we resist the conclusion that the structure of tiie 
existing order of society in Ireland is undermined in the very foun¬ 
dation, and that we are only at the beginning of changes that must 
end in a complete transformation of its political system ? Wbat shape 
that transformation will take, no careful onlooker will even venture 
to predict, still less at what pace it will progress. Home Rule! 
But what is Home Rule ? Whatever it may be, how can we over¬ 
look the words of a moderate journal in IJlster, which appeared 
only a day or two ago ? 

s 

“ The Liberals and Conservatives of Ulster have no intention of separating 
from Great Britain. They will not do so, no matter what Goverummits or 
Parliaments may say or do. Belfast is now almost as large as Dublin. It is 
tbe centre of a prosperous and intelligent community who owe nothing to 
governments. The intelligent, independent, and respectable classes here will 
not allow themselves to he swamped, to be deprived of aU power and influence, 
through even a numerical majority of disaffected peasants in the South and 
West of Ireland. They would not do so under any consideration. Bather 
than submit, we say unhesitatingly that they would prefer civil war, and 
defend their property and their lives, which would both ^ in jeopardy. These 
are grave words. They are not lightly written.” 
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irq^ becottie the prey of ^ etipa^it^ derooit^ and most 
edventaren/* And we must rememW what the Bablin 
have brought into terrible prominenoe* that the battle 
‘«IK)ald now lie, not merriy between the Catholic peasants of south 
'and west on the one hand, and the Protestants of the north, but 
thi^ to the former would rally the more vehement spirits among 
Ihrir kinsfolk on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The English nation would reihse to enter npon a path which 
would make them responsible even for the bare risk of such a scene 
of bloody confusion as might arise from the conflict of these mixed 
forces. To move in the other direction, that is, towards a Crown 
Colony, is stiU more impossible, in face of the power of the Irish 
voters in English constituencies, not to speak of the general power 
of liberal and popular ideas, which might be masked for a time, but 
which would be constantly tending to recover their ascendancy over 
men’s minds. The best hope is that the present eflervesoence may 
subside, as such things have done in Ireland before now, and that 
then the British Government may contract some scheme of skilful, 
equal, and wise administration, that will at least take the sting out 
of the prevailing discontent. This is the bes^t hope, but it is hardly 
more than a hope. ! 


Uth, 1882 .^ 








